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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Vor. IX, * 


>» 


n G . Ml 
Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 


In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes | 
A pair of ſtar-croſt lovers take their life; 
Whole miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents” ſtrife, 
The fearful paſſage of their death-mark'd love, 
And the continuance of their parents? rage, 
Which, but their children's end, nought could remove, 
Is now the two hours? traffick of our ſtape ; 


The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here ſhall miſs, our toil ſhall ſtrive to mend“. 


= This prologue, after the firſt copy was publiſhed in 1597, received 
ſeveral alterations, both in reſpect of correctneſs and verſiſication. In 
the folio it is omitted. — The play was originally performed by the Right 
Honourable the Lord of Hunſdon bis ſervants. 

In the firſt of K. James I. was made an act of parliament for ſome 
reſtraint or limitation of noblemen in the protection of players, or of 
players under their ſanction. STEEVENS. $5. 8 

Under the word PRoLOGUE, in the copy of 1599 is printed Chorus, 
which I ſuppoſe meant only that the prologue was to be ſpoken by the 
ſame perſon who perſonated the chorus at the end of the firſt at, 

The original prologue, in the quarto of 1597, ſtands thus; 

Two houſehold frends, alike in dignitie, 
In faire Verona, where we lay our ſcene, ' 
From civil broyles broke into enmitie, 
' Whoſe civill warre makes civill hands uncleane. 
From forth the fatall loynes of theſe two foes | 
A paire of ſtarre- croſt lovers tooke their life; 
Whoſe miſadventures, piteous overthrowes, 
(Through the continuing of their fathers? ſtrife, 
And death-markt paſſage of their parents rage, ) 
Is now, the two howrzes traffique of our ſtage, 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 
What here we want, wee'll ſtudie to amend, Marton. 


B 2 ' Perſons 


Perſons Re Edda. 


Eſcalus, Prince e . 

Paris, a young nobleman, kin/man to the Prince. 
Montague, 172 of two Houſes, at variance with each g 
Capulet, $ other. | 

Az old Man, uncle 10 Capulet. 

Romeo, ſon to Montague, 

Mercutio, #in/raz to the Prince, and friend to Romeo. 
Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend to Romeo, 
Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 

Friar Lawrence, a Franci/an. 

Friar John, of the ſame order. 

Balthaſar, hr to Romeo. 

p25 Arg 5 ſervants o Capulet. 

Abram, /ervant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. | 

Three Mufeetans. 2 
Chorus. Boy; ; Page to Paris; Peter; an Oer. ber 
Lady Montague, Wi fe to Montague, 
Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet, 
Juliet, Daughter to a 

Narje to Juliet. 


Citigens of Verona; FED Men ard Women, be ts 
both houſes ; Maſeers, Guards, Citizens, Watchmen, 
and Aitendants. © 


% 


SCENE during the an part of the play. i in Mn, : 
once in the fifth Ad at Mantua, 


ROMEO AND JULIET:. 


* 


A publick Place. | 

Enter Sau SON aud GREGORY, armed with ſwords and 
| ; | buc tler 4. | 4 

Sam. Gregory, o' my word, we'll not carry coals?, 

Gre, No, for then we ſhould be colliers. 

| Sam. 


2 The original relater of the ſtory on which this play is formed, 
was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His 
novel did not appear till ſome years after his death; being firſt printed at 
Venice in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond edition was 
publiſhed in 1539 : and it was again reprinted at the ſame place in 1553, 
(without the authour's name, ) with the following title: Hiftoria nuove- 
mente ritrovata di due nobili Amanti, con la loro pietoſa morte; interwenuta 

ria nella citta di Verona, nell tempo del Signor Bartolomeo dalla Scala. 
Maven ſtampata. Of the authour tome account may be found 
prefixed to the poem of Romeus and Fuliet, in Vol. X. 

In 1554 Bandello publiſhed, at Lucca, a novel on the ſame ſubject; 
Tom. II. Nov. ix.] and ſhortly afterwards Boiſteau exhibited one in 
rench, founded on the Italian narratives, but varying from them in 

many particulars, From Boiſteau's novel the ſame ſtory was, in 1562, 
formed into an Engliſh poem, with confiderable alterations and large 
additions, by Mr. Arthur Brooke. This piece, which the reader may 
find in the tenth volume, was printed by Richard Tottel with the fol- 
lowing title, written probably, according to the faſhion of that time, 
by the bookſeller : The. tragicaii Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, contain- 
ing a rare example of true conſtancie; with the ſubtill counſels, and prac- 
tices of an old Fryer, and their ill event. It was again publiſhed by the 
| ſame bookſeller in 1582. Painter in the ſecond volume of his Palace of 

Pleaſure, 1567, publiſhed a proſe tranſlation from the French of Boĩſ- 

teau, which he entitled Romeo and Julietta. Shakſpeare had pro- 
bably read Painter's novel, having taken one circumſtance from it or 
ſome other proſe tranſlation of Boiſteau z but his play was undoubtedly 
formed. on the poem of Arthur Brooke. This is proved decifively by 
the following circumſtances. 1. In the poem the prince of Verona 
is called Eſcalus; ſo alſo in the play,—In Painters tranſlation from 
Boiſteau he is named Signor Eſcala, and ſometimes Lord Bartbolo- 
med of Eſcala. 2. In Painter's novel the family of Romeo are called 
the Monteſches; in the poem and in the play, the Montagues. 
3. The meſſenger employed by friar Lawrence to carry a letter to 
Romeo to inform him when Juliet would awake from her trance, is in 
Painter's tranſlation called * : in the poem, and in the 1. 

| | 3 FS i 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll dra. 
Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 
collar. J a op ns Sam. 


frier Jobn is employed in this buſineſs. 4. The circumſtance of Capu- 
let's writing down the names of the gueſts whom he invites to ſupper, 
is found in the poem and in the play, but is not mentioned by 
Painter, nor is it found in the original Italian novel. 5. The refidence 
of the Capulets, in the original, and in Painter, is called Villa Franca 
in the poem and. in the play Freetown. 6. Several paſſages of Romeo 
and Juliet appear to have been formed on hints furniſhed by the poem, 
of which no traces are found either in Painter's novel, or in Boifteau, 
or the original; and ſeveral expreſſions are borrowed from thence, 
which will be found in their proper places, 

As what has been now ſtated has been controverted, (for what 
may not be controverted ?) I ſhould enter more largely into the ſubject, 
but that the various paſſages of the poem which 1 have quoted in the 
following notes, furniſh ſuch a decifive proof of the play's having been 
conſtructed upon it, as not to leave, in my apprehenſion, a ſhadow of 
doubt upon the ſubject. The queſtion is not, whether Shakſpeare had 
read other novels, or other poetical pieces, founded on this ſtory, bus 
whether the poem written by Arthur Brooke was the bafis on which 
his play was built, 5 : | 
With reſpect to the name of Romeo, this alſo Shakſpeare might 

have found in the poem; for in one place that name is given to him: 

or he might have had it from Painter's novel, from which or from 
ſome other proſe tranſlation of the ſame ſtory he has, as I have already 
ſaid, taken one circumſtance not mentioned in the poem. In 1570 was 
entered on the Stationer's books by Henry Bynneman, The pitifull 
Hiftory of ij lowyng Tralians, which I'ſuſpe& was a proſe narrative of the 
- tory on which our authour's play is conſtructed, 

Brevall ſays in his travels, that on a tri inquiry into the hiſtories 
of Verona, he found that Shakſpeare had varied very little from the 
truth, either in the names, characters, or other circumſtances of his play. 

«© The ſtory on which this play is founded,” ſays Mr. Steevens, is 
related as a true one in Girolama de la Corte's Hiflory of Verona. 
Among the entries on the books of the Stationers*. Company, I find,“ 
(adds the ſame gentleman,) M. Tottell, Feb. 18, 1582: Romeo and 
eee Again, Avg. 5, 1595: © Edward White, A new ballad of 

omeo and Juliett. Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgil in 1582, 
enumerates beer err. his heroines, in a piece which he calls an 
epitaph or Commune defunctorum; and it appears, as Dr. Farmer has 
obſerved from a paſſage in Ames's typographical antiquities, that the 
ftory had likewiſe been tranſlated by another hand. Captain Breval 
in his travels tells us that he ſaw at Vienna the tomb of theſe unhappy 
lovers.” This is only an extract from Mr. Steevens's note. MAaLoNe. + 

This ſtory was well known to the- Engliſh poets before the time of 
Shakſpeare, In an old collection of poems, called A gorgeous gal- 
lery of gallant Inventions, 1578, I find it mention 5 

. | 25 . 6 Sir 


ROMEO AND JULIET; 7 


Sam. I ſtrike quickly, being moved. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to ftrike, 

Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague moves me. 

Gre. To move, is—to ſtir; and to be valiant, is - to 
ſtand to it: therefore, if thou art moved, thou run'ſt 


aways ve TB 52 | 
* A dog of that houſe ſhall move me to ſtand: I 
will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 
Gre. That ſhews thee a weak ſlave; for the weakeſt 
goes to the wall. _ | 2 ; 
Sam. True; and therefore women, being the weaker 
veſſels, are ever thruſt to the wall: therefore I will puſh 
Montague's men from the wall, and thruit his maids to 
the wall. TS ʒu, 
Gre. The quarrel is between our maſters, and us their 
men. ; 96 of 5 


cc Sir Romeus' annoy but trifle ſeems to mine.“ „ 

And again, Romeus and Fuliet are celebrated in.“ A poor Knight bis 
Palace of private Pleaſure, 1579.“ FARMER. | 

3 -e 'I not carry coals.) Dr. Warburton. very juſtly obſerves, that 
this was a phraſe formerly in uſe to ſignify the bearing injuries; 
but, as he has given no inſtances in ſupport of his declaration, I thought 
it neceſſary to ſubjoin the following: 

Nath, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, ſays: © We 
will bear no coals, I warrant you.“ So, in Marſton's Antonio and Mel- 
lida, 2nd part, 1602 : He has had wrong, and if I were he, I would 
bear no coles. Again, in B. Jonſon's Every Man out of bis Humour : 
„ Here comes one that will carry coals ; ergo will hold my dog. And, 
laſtly, in the Poet's own Henry “: At Calais they ſtole a fireſhovel; 
I knew by that piece of ſervice the men would carry coals.” STEEV., 
The phraſe ſhould ſeem to mean originally, We'll not ſubmit to ſer- 
vile offices; and thence ſecondarily, we'll not endure injuries. It has been 
ſuggeſted,' that it may mean, © eve'll not bear reſentment burning like 4 
coal of fire in our boſoms, without breaking out into ſome outrage; with 
allufion to the proverbial ſentence, that ſmothered anger is a coal of 
fire in the boſom : But the word carry ſeems adverle to ſuch an interpre- 
tation Matten; &. : | | 

This phraſe continued to be in uſe down to the middle of the laſt 
century. In a little ſatirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, intitled, 
„ Two centuries [of Books} of St. Paul*'#Church-yard, &c.“ publiſhed 
after the death of King Charles I. N“ 22, page 50, is inſerted ( Fire, 
Fire] a ſmall manual, dedicated to Sir Arthur Haſelridge; in which 
it is plainly proved by a whole chauldron of ſcripture, that Jobn Lil- 
burn will not carry\coals. By Dr. Gouge. Percy, | 


34 | 643 | Sam. 


'] ROMEO AND JULIET, 


Sam. Tis all one, I will ſhew myſelf a tyrant : when 
J have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the 
7 4 I will cut off their heads. 

Gre. The heads of the maids ? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their: BEN 
heads : . it in what ſenſe thou wilt. . 
Gre. They muſt take it in ſenſe, that feel it. 

| Sams Me they ſhall feel, while I am able to kad; 
and, tis known, I am a pretty hy of fleſh. 

Gre. *Tis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, thou 
had been Poor john“. *, Draw — tool; here comes two 
nd the houſe of the Montagues 5. ' 37 


Enter ABRAM, and BALTHASAR. 


\ Sam, My naked weapon is out; quarrel, 1 * back 
ee. 

Gre. How ? tum thy back, and run? 

Sam. Fear me not. 


Ere. No, marry : I fear thee! 
4 —cruel with the maids ;] The firſt folio reads—civil with the 


maids. Jon xsox. 

So does the quarto 1599; but the word is written ciuil. It was 
manifeſtly an error of the preſs. The firſt copy furniſhes no help, the 
paſſage there ſtanding thus: © Ile play the tyrant z Ile firſt begin with 
the maids, and off with their heads :“ but the true reading is found in 
the undated quarto. Malone. 

Poor Fobn-] is hake, dried, and ſalted, MALONR. 

5 bere comes two of the houſe of the Montagues.] The word two, which 
was inadvertently omitted by the compoſitor in the quarto 1599, and 
of courſe in the ſubſequent impreflions, I have reſtored from the firſt 
quarto of 1597, from which, in almoſt every page, former editors have 
drawn many valuable emendations in this play. The diſregard of 
concord is in character. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans- of the Montague family 
wore a token in their hats, in order to diftinguiſh them from their 
enemies, the Capulets, Hence throughout this play, they are known 
at a diſtance. This circumſtance is mentioned by Gaſcoigne, in, a 
Deviſe of a Maſque, written for the right honourable viſcount Moun- 
tacute, 1 

* Ad for a further proofe, he ſhewed in hys hat 
« Thys token which the Meuntacutes' did beare al vaies, for | 
that 
They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they paſs, 
«« For ancient grutch whych long ago tweene theſe two houſes 
Was,” MALONE. | 
| Sam. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. -9 
Sam. Let us take the law of our fides ; let them begin. 
Gre. I will frown, as I paſs by ; and let them take it 
as they liſt, il 1 
Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at 
them; which is a diſgrace to them, if they bear it®, * 
Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir?  _ 
Sam. I do bite my thumb, fir. df nxt 
Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 
Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I fay—ay? ? 
Gre. No. | „„ EDS 
Sam. No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, fir; but 
I bite my thumb, fir. BED IN lh 
Gre. Do you quarrel, fir ? E 
Abr. Quarrel, fir? no, fir. FOOTY N 
Sam. If you do, fir, I am for you; I ſerve as good a 
man as you. | 1 7 | 
Abr. No better. | 
Sam. Well, fir. | 8 as 
| Enter BzxvoL1o7, at a diſtance. 
Gre. Say - better; here comes one of my maſter's 
kinſmen *, 1 


- 


* 


Sam. 


6 I will bite my thumb at them; vbhicb is a diſgrace to them, if they 
bear it.] This mode of quarreling appears to have been common in our 
- authour's time. What ſwearing is there, (ſays Decker, deſcribing 
the various groupes that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's 
Church,) what ſhouldering, what juſtling, what jeering, what bytiry 
of thumbs, to beget quarrels!” THE DEAD TERM, 1608. MATLONE. 

Dr. Lodge, in a pamphlet called Fits Miſerie, &c. 1 596, has this 
paſſage. ** Behold next I ſee contempt marching forth, giving mee 
the fico wwith bis thomle in bis mouth.”** In a tranſlation from Ste- 
phens's Apology for Herodotus, in 1607, page 142, I meet with 
| theſe words: “ If once they fone Italians, ] bite iheir fingers" 

ends in threatning manner, God knows, if they ſet upon their ene- 
mie face to face, it is becauſe they cannot aſſail him behind his 
backe,” Perhaps Ben Jonſon ridicules this ſcene of Romeo and Juliet, 
in his New Inn: SEE i 
© C6 Hef How, ſpill it? 
&« Spill it at me? 
6% Tip. I reck not, but I ſpill it. STEEVZ RI. 

7 Enter Benvolio.] Much of this ſcene is added fince the firſt edi- 
tion ; but probably by Shakſpeare, fince we find it in that of the year 

I 599- Port. | 
ers comes one of my maſter's kinſmen.] Some miſtake has hap- 

| pened 


10 ROMEO AND JULIET, 


Sam. Yes, better, fir. 


Abr. You lie. | 
Sam, Draw, if you be men. —Gregory, remember thy 


ſwaſhing blow ?. [They fight. 
Ben, Part, fools ; put up your ſwords ; you know not 


what you do. [ Seats. down their mv gg 
Enter Ty BAL T. 


955. ab ao art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs 
hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 
Ben. | do but keep the peace; put up thy ford, 
Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 
Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace? I hate the 
word, 
As 1 hate hell, all Mantagues, and thee : | 
Have at thee, coward. 1 hey febr 


Enter ſeveral Partizans of both houſes, ke join the fray; 


then enter Citizens ; with Clubs. 


1. Cit. Clubs *, bills, and partizans! ſtrike! beat them 


down! 
Down with the Capulets: down with the Montagaes ! 


pened in this place: Gregory is a ſervant of the Capulets; and Benvolis 
was of the Montague faction. FARMER. 

Perhaps there is no miſtake. Gregory may mean Tybalt, who enters 
immediately after Benvolio, but on a different part of the ſtage. The 
eyes of the ſervant may be directed the way he ſees Tybalt coming, 
and in the mean time, Benwolio enters on the oppoſite fide. STEEv. 


9 —tby ſwaſhing bloww.] Ben Jonſon uſes this . in hie 


Staple of News : I do confeſs a ſwaſhing blow.” 
gain, in As you like it: | 
I'll have a martial and a ſwaſbing outſide,” 

To ſwaſp ſeems to have meant to be a bully, to be noiſily valiant, So, 
Greene, in his Card of Fancy, 1608 3 — in ſpending and ſpoiling, in 
{wearing and ſwaſping.“ Buriett, 3 in his Alvearie, 1580, ſays, that 
« to ſwaſh is to hg a noiſe with ſwordes againſt tergats. STEEv. 

See Vol. V. p. 323, n. 6. MaALoNnE. 

1 Clubs, bills, & c.] When an affray aroſe in the ſtreets, clubs was 
the uſual exclamation. See Vol. III. p. 219, n. 6, and Vol. VI. 
P · 2 Ne Io MaroxE. | | 


: Enter | 


Tit: > 7 A ̃⅛ ee . 
3 . E 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 11 
Enter CaruLl ET, in his gown ; and Lady Car uL Er. 


Cap. What noiſe is this? - Give me my long ſword ?, 


ho! 
La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch !—Why call you for a 


ſword ? 
Cap. My ſword, I ſay !—Old Montague is come, 


And flouriſhes his blade in ſpight of me. 
Enter Mon radu, and Lady MoxTAGUE. a 


Mon, Thou villain, Capulet,—Hold me not, let me 


o. 
La. Mor. Thou ſhalt not ſtir one foot to folk a fon. 


Enter Prince, with Attendants. 


Prin. Rebellious ſubje&s, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this USTENOACAGLLON ſteel,— 
Will they not hear? - What ho! you men, you beaſts,— 


That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 


With purple fountains iſſuing from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your miſ-temper'd weapons* to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, — 
'Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ftreets ; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 


2 Give me my 3 ſavord, 12 The long ſwword was the ſword uſed in 
war, which was ſometimes wielded ies both hands. Fm ̃ 
See Vol. I. p. 228, n. 8. MALONE. 
This long ſword is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a comedy by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, where the juſtice ſays: 
« Take their confeſſions, and my long ſword ; 
cc cannot tell what danger we may meet with," 
It appears that it was once the faſhion to wear two ſwords of different 
ſizes at the ſame time. So in Decker's Satiromaſtix : 
« Peter Salamander, tie up-your great and your little ſæruord. “. 
STEE VERS. 
The little ſword was probably abe more than a dagger. 
MALONE. 
I —miz-temper'd weappns)]- are angry weapons. So in X. Fobn : 
« This inundation of mis-temper'd humour, &c, STEEVENS, 


Caſt 


12 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old 
Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate: 
If ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, _ 
Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reſt depart away : 
You, Capulet, ſhall go along with me; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, | 
To old Free-town, our common judgment-place#. 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. | 
[Exeunt Prince, and Attendants; CAT UI ET, Lady 
CaPULET, T'yBALT, Citizens, and Servants. 
Mon. Who ſet this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began? 
Ben. Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 
And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach : 
I drew to part them ; in the inſtant came 
The firy Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd ; 
Which), as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcorn: 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 
La. Mon. O, where is Romeo !—ſaw you him to-day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. | 
Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt 5, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 


\ 


4 To old Freetown, our common judgment - place.] This name the poet 
found in The Tragicall Hyſflcr y of Romeus and Juliet, 1562. It is there 
ſaid to be the caſtle of the Capulets. MaLone, | 
Ss Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt,] The ſame thought oc» 
curs in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. 2. C. 10. | 
„ Early before the morn with cremofin ray 
4% The <windowvs of bright heaven opened had, 
« Through which into the world the dawning day 
'66 Might looke, &c. STEEVENS, | 
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Where, - underneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weſtward rooteth from the city's fide, — 
So early walking did I ſee your ſon: 
Towards him I made; but he was ware of me, 
And ſtole into the covert of the wood: 
I, meaſuring his affections by my own,— 1 
That moſt are buſiedꝰ when they are moſt alone. 
Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, | 
And gladly ſhunn*d who gladly fled from me 7. 
Men. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen, 
With tears augmenting the freſh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep ſighs: 
But all ſo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 
Should in the furtheſt eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 
Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, 
And private in his chamber pens himſelf; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair day-light out, 
And makes himſelf an artificial night ; ' | 
7 5 and portentous muſt this humour prove, 
nleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe ? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Ben, Have you impörtun'd“ him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myſelf, and many other friends: 
But he, his own affections“ counſellor, | 
Is to himſelf— will not fay, how true - 
But to himſelf ſo ſecret and fo cloſe, 
So far from founding and diſcovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 


6 That moſt are buſied, &c.] Edition 1597. Inflead of which it is 
in the other eqitions thus: a 
— — by my own, 5 

Which then moſt ſought, where moſt might not be found, 

Being one too many by my weary ſelf, 
Purſu'd my humour, &. Pork. LY 
7 And gladly ſhunn'd, &c.] The ten lines following, not in the 
edition 1597, but in. the next of 1599. Pore, | | ; 
Ben. Have yau impirtun'd, &c.} Theſe two ſpeeches alſo omitted 
n edition 1597, but inſerted in 1599. Porz. EEE | 

: Hs es Ere 
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Ere he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to the air, 


Or dedicate his beauty to the ſame 9. 
Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 


We would as willingly give cure, as know. 
Enter Rou Eo, at a diſtance. 


Ben. See, where he comes: So pleaſe you, ſtep akide 3 ; 
I'll know his grievance, or be much deny'd. 
Mon. I would, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſtay, 


To hear true ſhrift.— Come, madam, let's away. 
[Exeunt Mo r AG UE, and Lady. 


Ben. Good morrow, couſin, | 


9 Or 8 bis beguzy 1 to the. fame, ] I cannot but ule that ſome 
lines are loſt, which connected this ſimile more cloſely with the fore- 
going ſpeech: theſe lines, if ſuch there were, lamented the danger 
that Romeo will die of his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities | 
were known to the world. er. N SsON. 

I ſuſpect no loſs of connecting lines. The ſame An occurs in 
Timon, Act 4. Sc. 2. | 

A dedicated beggar to the air.“ 'STEEVENS» 

Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is, I think unfounded ; the fimile relates 
ſolely to Romeo? a= ai. the cauſe of his melancholy, and is again 
uſed by Shakſpeare in Twelfth Nights - 2 

| 66 She never told her love, 
% But let concealment, like a worm i” the bud, 
« Feed dn her damaſk cheek,” 

Mr. Theobald reads—to the ſun. In the old ſpelling ſunne d ſame 
were eaſily confounded. In the laſt act of this play our poet has evi- 
dently imitated the Roſamond of Daniel; and in the preſent paſſage 
might have remembered the following lines 3 in one of the Sonnets of 
the ſame writer, who was then extremely popular. The lines, whe- 
ther remembered by our authour or not, add ſuch ſupport to Mr, 
Theobald's emendation, that I ſhould have given it a place in the text, 
but that the other mode of e was not uncommon in Shake 
ſpeare's time: 

cc And whilſt thou ſpread'f unto the riſing ſenne, 
6 The faireſt flower that ever ſaw the light, 
6 Now joy thy time, before thy ſweet be done.“ 
Daniel's Sonnets, 1594. 
The line quoted by Mr. Steevens does not appear to me to be ad- 
verſe to this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty to the 

Jon, without at the ſame time dedicating it to the air. 

-A ſimilar phraſeology, however, to that of the text may be found i in 
Daniel's 14th, 32d, 44th, and 530 Sonnets, Mare z. 
| 0/8. 
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Rom. Is the day fo young ? 
Ben. But new ftruck nine. 
Rom. Ah me! ſad hours ſeem long. 
Was that my father that went hence ſo faſt? _ 
Ben. It was: What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's hours? 
Rom. Not having pe which, n makes them ſhort. 


Ben. In love? 

Rom. Out 

Ben, Of love? 

Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in love. 

Ben. Alas, that love, ſo gentle in his view, 
Should be ſo tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled fill, 


Should, without eyes, ſee path-ways to his will *! 
Where ſhall we dine O me !—What fray was here ? 


Yet tell me-not, for I have heard it all. 

Here's much to do with hate, but more with hw; — 

Why then, O brawling loves! O loving hate! 

O any thing, of nothing firſt create! 8 
O heavy 

Ts the day ſo young ?] i. e. is it ſo early in the day? The ſame ex- 
preſſion (which might once have been popular) I meet with in Aco- 
laſtus, a comedy, 1540: „It is yet young nygbte, or there is yet 
much of the nighte to come.“ STEEVENS. 

2 to bis will!] The meaning may be, that love finds out means 
to purſue his defire. JonnsoN. 

It is not. unuſual for thoſe who are blinded by love to overlook every 
difficulty that oppoſes their purſuit. Nichols. 

This paſſage ſeems to have been miſapprehended. W has la- 
mented that the God of lowe, who appears ſo gentle, ſhould be a ty- 
rant. At is no leſs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the blind god 
ſhould yet be able to direct his arrows at thoſe whom he wiſhes to hit, 


that he ſhould wound whomever he wills, or defires to wound. _ 
MATLON E. 


The quarto 1597, reads 
Should, without /avs, give path- ways to our will ! 


This reading is the moſt intelligible. 8STEEVENS. 

- 3 Why then, O brawling love! &c.] Of theſe lines neither the ſenſe 
nor occaſion is very evident. He is not yet in love with an enemy; and 
to love one and hate another is no ſuch uncommon ſtate, as can deſerve 


all this toil of antitheſis. Jounson. 
Had Dr. Johnſon attended to the letter of invitation in th next 


av. he would have found that Roſaline was niece to Capulet. 
AN oN YMus. 
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45 HKOMEO AND. JULIET. 
O heavy lightneſs ! ſerious vanity! 


Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, ſick health! 


Still-waking ſleep, that is not what it is! 


This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 


Daſt thou not laugh? 


Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 
Rom. Good heart, at what ? 
Ben. At thy good heart's oppreſſion. 
Rom. Why, ſuch is love's tranſgreſſion . 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preſt | 
With more of thine: this love, that thou haſt ſhawn, 
yu add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Every ſonnetteer characteriſes love by contrarieties, Watſon begins 
one of his eansonets: | | 
ct Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe. 
. A living death, an ever-dying life,“ &c, 


* 


8 Turbervilte makes Reaſon harangue againſt it in the ſame manner: 


« A fierie froſt, a flame that frozen is with iſe ! 
A heavie burden light to beare ] a vertue fraught with vice!” 
£&% &c. 5 | 
2 


been from the Zunaure of the .. 


& Loue it is an hatefull pees, 


% A fee aquitaunce without reles, 


4 As beavie burthen light to beare, 
„% A-wicked. wawe awaie to weare : 
cc And health full of maladie, 
„ And charitie full of envie ;—= _ 
„ A laughter that is weping aie, Ry. | 
c Reſt that trauaileth night and daie,"” &c. | 
This kind of antitheſis was very much the taſte of the Provengal and 


. 


| Italian poets; perhaps it might be hinted by the ode of Sappho pre- 


ſerved by Eonginus. Petrarch is full of it: 
« Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra, 
E temo, eſpero, e ardo, e ſon un ghiaccio, 
4 E volo ſopra'I cielo, e ghiaccio in terra, 5 
& E nulla ſtringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio,” Son. 105. 
Jiz Tho. Wyat gives a tranſlation of this ſonnet, without any notice of 
the original, under the title of Deſcription of the contrarious Paſſions 


i @ Lover,” amongſt the Songes and. Sonnettes, by the Earle of Surrey, 


and. others, 1.574, FARMER. 


+ Why, ſuchis laue s tranſgreſſion.—) Such, is the conſequence of 
. Will E'1 n 


and miſtaken kindneſs, oN ο . 
wrt 4 | Love 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ty 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fame of ſighs; 
Being purg' d; a fire ſparkling in lovers“ eyes 5 ; 
Being vex'd ©, a ſea nouriſn'd with lovers? tears: 
What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 
A choking gall, and a preſerving ſweet, 
Farewel, niy coz. | [g0ing) 
Ben. Soft, I will go along; | N 
An if you leave me ſo, you do me wrong; g 
Rom. Tut, I have loſt myſelf; 1 am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where. 
Ben. Tell me in ſadneſs 7, who ſhe is you love. 
Rom. What, ſhall I groan; and tell thee ? 
Ben, Groan? why, no; 
But ſadly tell me, who. | . 
Kom. Bid a ſick man in ſadneſs maks his will t— 
Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is ſo ill !— 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. | 
Ben, I aim'd fo near, when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 
Rom. 4 right good marks-man ! — And ſhe's fair 1 
1.74.7 008+ | 
Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz; is ſooneſt hit. 
Rom, Well, in that hit, you miſs: ſhe'll not be hit; 
With Cupid's arrow, ſhe hath Dian's wit; 
And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd *, * 


5s Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in loveri' eyes;] The authour may 

mean being purged of ſmoke, but it is perhaps a meaning never given 
to the word in any other place. I would rather read, Being urg'd, a 
Fre ſparlling.—. Being excited and inforced, To urge the fire is the 
| technical term. Jo NSOox. | | 

6 Being wex'd, &.] As this line ſtands ſiagle, it is likely that the 
foregoing or following line that rhymed to it is loſt, Jonnsons 

It does not ſeem neceſſary to ſuppoſe any line loſt, In the former 
ſpeech about love's contrarieties, there are ſeveral lines which have 
no other to rhime with them; as alſo ia the following, about Roſa- 
line's chaſtity. STEEVE NVS. | 

7 Tell me in ſadneſs,] That is, tell me gravely, tell me is ſeriouſ- 
#2ſs, 1 | 4% | | 

See Vol. II. p. 223, n. 1. MALoNt. =. ö 

8 And, in Arong 2 of chaſtity well atm'd, &.] As this play was 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot nelp regarding theſe 
ſpeeches of Romeo as an oblique compliment to her majeſty, who was 
* Vo. X. C . not 
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From love's weak childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms“, | 
Nor bide the encounter of aſſailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap todaint-ſeducing gold: 
O, ſhe is rich in beauty ; only poor, | 
That, when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore . 

Ben. gn ſhe hath ſworn, that ſhe will ſtill live 

chaſte ? 7 NY EIA | 


not liable to be diſpleaſed at hearing her chaſtity praiſed after ſhe was 
ſuſpected to have loft it, or her beauty commended in the 67th year of 
her age, though ſhe never poſſeſſed any when ſhe was young. Her 
declaration that ſhe would continue unmarried, increaſes the probabi- 
lity of the preſent ſuppoſition. STEVENS. | 
—=in ftrong proof] In chaflity of proof; as we ſayin armour of proof, 
| Jon x son. 


9 She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, ] So, in our authour's 


Fina and Adonis : 


« Remove your ſiege from my unyielding heart; 
& To love's alarm it will not ope the gate.“ MAL ONE. 

L gvith beauty dies ber flare. ] Mr. Theobald reads, Wjrb her 
ties beauty's fore; and is followed by the two ſucceeding editors. 
I have replaced the old reading, becauſe I think it at leaſt as plauſible 
as the correction. She is rich, ſays he, in beauty, and. only poor in 
being ſubject to the lot of humanity, that ber fore, or riches, can be 
deſtreyed by death, who ſhall, by the ſame blow, put an end to beauty, 

HN80Ns 

Words are ſometimes ſhuffled out of their places at the preſs ; but 
that they ſhould be at once tranſpoſed and corrupted, is highly impro- 
bable. I have no doubt that the old copies are right. She is rich in beau- 
ty; and poor in this circumſtance alone, that with her, beauty will 


expire; her ore of wealth [which the poet has already ſaid was the. 


fairneſs of her perſon, ] will not be tranſmitted to poſterity, inaſmuch. 
as ſhe will lead her graces to the grave, and leave the world ne 
copy.” Marone. _ 12 . 
Theobald's alteration may be countenanced by the following paſſage 

ia Swetnam Arraign'd, a comedy, 1620: IS | 

&« Nature now ſhall boaſt no more | 

«© Of the riches of her ſtore ; 

cc Since, in this her chiefeſt prize, 

&« All the ſtock of beauty dies.” 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shakſpeare: | 

« Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date.“ 


Again, in Maſſinger's Virgia-Martyr: 


464 with her dies 4 3 
6 The abſtract of all ſweetneſs that's in woman.. 
FFT n om; STELVENSs: 
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© ROMEO AND jbiitr. 13 
waſte “!; | 5 7 85 


F. 85 beauty, ſtary'd with her ſeverity, | 


Cuts beauty off from all poſterity 3. | 
She is too fair, too wiſe ; wiſely too fair !, 


To merit bliſs by making me defpair: 

She hath forſworn to love; and, in that vow, 

Do I live dead, that hve to tell it no. 
Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how I thould forget to think. 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 

Examine other beauties. 

Rom. Tis the way 


XZ To call hers, exquiſite, in queſtion more: 


Theſe happy maſks”, that Kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 


2 She hath, and in that ſparing mates buge waſte;] So, in our au- 
thour's Firſt Sonnet! | 5 FEES 
c And, tender churl, mak'ſ waſte in ziggarding.” MALONE. 
3 For beauty, flarv'd with ber ſeverity, . V 
Cuts beauty off from all poſterity. ] So, in our authour's Third 
Sonnet : Co OE 
«© Or whois he fo = — be che tomb 
Of his ſelf. love, to flop poſterity ?- 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis : | 


66 ede is thy body but à ſwallowing gtave, 
« Seeming to bury that poſterity, Tae tis 5 
Which by the ridhfrs ne thou needs muſt have . 

' 4 —wiſely too fair, &c.] There is in her too much ſanctimonious 
wiſdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue chaſte with 
the hopes of attaining heavenly bliſs MAaronz. . , _ 

None of the following ſpeeches of this ſcene are in the firſt edition 
ef 1597. Por x. — 

5 Do I live dead, ] So Richard the Third? 

\. no they kill me with a living death.“ 

See Vol. Vl. p. 402, n % Matotrs. + Ls a il ws ata 

Ein queſtion more.] More into talk; to make her unparalleled 
beauty more the ſubject of thought and'converſation. See Vol. III. 


* Þ* 775 Ne 2. Marton Es 


7 Theſe bappy maſks, &c.] i. e. the maſks worn by female ſpecta · 
tors of the play. Former editors print choſe inſtead of theſe, but with- 
out ene STEEVENS, | 

T beſe happy maſks, I believe, means no more than the happy maſks, 
duch is Mr. Tyrwhitt's opinion. See Vol. II. p. 535 n. 5. MALONE, 


C 2 | Being 
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Being black, put'us in mind they hide the fair ; 
He, that is ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eye- ſight loſt : 
Shew me a miſtreſs that is paſſing fair, 

What doth her beautv ſerve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? 
Farewel ; thou canſt not teach me to forget®. | 
Ben, 1'1l pay that doctrine, or elſe die in debt. 

3 | 4 [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 10, 
| A Street. 
Emer CAPULET, PARIS, and Servant. 


Cap. And Montague is bound“ as well as I, 
In penalty alike; and 'tis not hard, I think, 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both 
And pity tis, you liv'd at odds ſo long. | 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit ? 

Cap. But ſaying o'er what I have ſaid before: 

child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more ſummers wither in their pride“, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 15 
Par. Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early made“. 
F 8 The 
8 Thou canſt not teach me to forget.] 
«« Of all afflitions taught a lover yet, | 
„ * is ſure the hardeſt ſcience, to forget. Pope's Eleiſa. 
„ snes 
And Montague is bound] This ſpeech is not in the firſt quarto. 
That of 1599 has But Montague. In that of 1609 and the folio, 
But is omitted, The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto. 
| ; | Marox x. 

Let txvo more ſummers wit ber in their pride, ] So, in our poet's 
203d Sonnet: | K-45 
' Three winters cold 

« Have from the forefts ſhook three ſummers' pride.” 
2 And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe . unde The R 
. 9 . uarto 1 
reads :— And too ſoon marr d are thoſe ſo early married. ? WM. 


Puttenham, 


ROMEO AND JULIET, 21 
The earth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth 3: 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her conſent is but a part; 
An ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 
Lies my conſent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, 
Such as I love; and you, among the ſtore, 
One ene, moſt welcome, makes my number more. 


e e his Art of Poeſy, 1 1539, uſes this expreſſion, . which 
ſ-ems to be proverbial, as an inſtance of a figure which he calls the. 
Rebound: | 2 

cc The mald that ſoon married i is, , ſoon marred is. : 

The jingle between marr'd and made is likewiſe frequent among the. 
old writers. So Sidney : | | 

cc Oh! he is marr'd, that is for othirs made 
Spenſer introduces it very often in his different poems. STEEVENS- 

Making and. Marring is enumerated among other unlawful games 
in the Stat. 2 and 3 Phi, and Ma, c. 9. Great improvements have been 
made on this ancient game in the preſent century. Marone. 

3 She is the bopeful lady of my earth 1 This line is not in che firſt, 
edition, Por k. 

She is the hope ful lady of my earth :] This is a Galliciſm: Fille de. 
terre is the French phraſe for an beireſs. 

King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, bis earth : 2 

Feed not thy ſovereign s foe, my gentle certh. . 


« So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my —_ 275 2 
Eartb, in other old plays is likewiſe put for lands, i. e. landed eſtate. 
So, in A Trick to catch the old one, 619: 
& A rich widow, and four hundred a year in good earth. 
—_ Ns. 
The explanation of Mr. Steewtha may be right ; but there is a paſſage 
in The Maid's Tragedy, which leads to another, where Amintor ſays, 
& This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel i 
« A ſtark affrighted motion in my blood... 
Here earth means corporal part, MAsox. | 
Again, in this play: 2 4 
« Can I go forward, when my heart is here? | 
«© Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out.“ 
Again, in our authour's 146th Sonnet: | 
66 Poor ſoul, the center of my ſinful earth,. Ma rox r. 


C 3 At 


Again, 


= RQMER AND JULIET.. 
Atm r houſe, look to be Id this night 3 
dead Kars, that make dark he; ven light“; 
Such comfort, as do lu young men feel * © 
When well- apparell'd A K on the heel” 
Of limping winter trea 15 even ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds "hall! yout "this Mehr 


1 $ i 


4 Earth-treading-flars, that 3 dark h aven 77 bt: Dr, . 
burton calls this <= aud idly * Malen even fo my Fer 
9707) dt! Pe 2 590 MU erg 
But why nonſenſe? Is any thing more Wenn ſaid, than that 
beauties eclipſe the ſun ? Has not Pope the thought and the word ? 
CO * 9 85 h. white curtains ſhot a tim*rous $ rays 
| thoſe S eyes that muſt. ec lig e the d. Ys 5 
Both as 0 A the Hew reading are philoſophical nonſenſe ; but then 
are both, 3 both 575 poetical ſenſe, FT N9ON., 
58-40 l 3 tel) To tay, a \ ſay i in pompous words, 
that 4 5% e as muc in an affembly of beauties, 


5 * 4 


young 4 2 in 1 rere, April, | is fret . Vaſo Hops. upon 2 
very, poor fe enti Tread 1 

uth kennfert as Yo titty yeomen feel,” | | 
You ſhall feel from the fight and converſation of theſe ladies geb 
_ of by pinels; and fuch pleaſure, as the  fafmer rege ĩves "from the 


the plenty of the Be 1 the 
Vie A nei Wee Jak „ 284 the proſpect 97 the 


e. following paſſage from Chaucer's Romaunt of t „ in 
aper the bekünt # eln ding, uy . 2 pro — 60 Wi IE 8 
compariſon: for t tell Paris that he ſhould feel ke l Aa ſort of ple a- 
ſure in an aſfemb y of beauties, which'y: h young "folk feel j in that ſeaſon 
when they are moſt gay aud amorous, was Turely as Much as the old 
man ought to ſag : | 
% That it was May, thus dremid me, 
e Ih time of 10% ve and jolite, | 
< That al thing ginnith waxin ga | 85 
44 Then yorg alte e entendin Sek . . 8 Fs 
, « For to ben | gaie and amorous, 
l 6 6 The time i is then fo favorous,”? 3 
© Romaunt of the Roſe, v. $1, Kc. . 
12 authour's g3th Sonnet | may alſo ſerve to confirm the Fooging of 
the text : 
| « From you have I been abſent in the ſpring, 
« When 7 7 7 dxeſg d in all his trim, 
« Hath put a 255 Ol f youth | in every thing.“ <p 
Again, i in Taxcrilas Gi iſmund, a tragedy, 1.592 : 
2 Tell me not of the date of Nature's ay 
Then in the April of her Jeringing Opt" . Mato ONE, 
| Inherit 


4 — 


+ 
„ 
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Inherit at my houſe ; hear all, all ſee, 
And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be: 
Such, amongſt view of many 7, mine, being one, 


May | 


6 Inherit at my bouſe;] To inberit, in the language of Shakſpeare“e 
= age, is to poſſeſs. See Vol. V. p. , n. 5. Maroxx. 
7 Such, amongſt view of many, Cc. ] Thus the quarto, 1877. In 
| the ſubſequent quarto of 1599, that of 1609, and the folio, the line was 
printed thus: . A | 
|? dieb one [on] more view of many, xc. Maronr. - - 
A very llight alteration will reſtore the cleareſt ſenſe to this paſſages 
Shakſpeare might have written the line thus: : Ken 
| Search among view of many: mine, being one, 
1 May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none. „„ 
1. e. Amongſt the many you will view there, ſearch for one that will 
pleaſe you. Cbuſe out of the multitude, This agrees exactly with what 
1 1 had already ſaid to him: : | | 
aer all, all fee — _ 
And like her moſt whoſe merit moſt ſhall be.? 
My daugbter (he proceeds) will, it is true, be one of the number, But ber 
beauty can be of no reckoning (i. e. eſtimation) among thoſe whom you 
will ſee bere, Reckoning for eſtimation, is uſed before in this very 
IX ſcene, 70 ö | 
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= « Of honourable reckoning are you both,” STzzvens, _ 
This interpretation is fully ſupported by a paſſage in Meaſure for 
= Meaſure: 
=. / our compell'd fins | 13 I 
| Stand more for number, than accompr.” i. e. effimation, 
There is here an alluſion to an old proverbial expreſſion, that one is 
no number, So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, Part Hs © 
“ —to fall to one, | 
% A＋is to fall to none, 
8 «© For one no number is.” 
XX Again, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander : 
= © One is no nurtiber,” 
= Again, in Shakſpeare's 136th Sonnet: 
| «© Among a num ber one is reckon'd none, | 
“ Then in the number let me paſs untold.” “ 
The following lines in the poem on which the tragedy is founded 
may add ſome ſupport to Mr. Steevens's conjecture: | 
Fo his approved friend a ſolemn oath he plight, 
« —eyery where he would reſort where ladies Wont to meet; 
4 Eke ſhould his ſavage heart like all indifferent, 
& For he would view and judge them all with unailured ye 
* * * Reg” | 


% No knight or gentleman of high or low renown” 


* But Capulet himſelf had bid unto his feaſt, 
= 4 ; «& Young 


J 
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May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none, 

Come, go with me ; Go, firrah, trudge about 

Through, fair Verona; find thoſe perſons out, 

Whoſe names are written there *, [gives a paper.] and to 

them ſay, 
My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtay. a 
[Exeunt Car ul x r, and Part, 

Serv. Find them out, whoſe names are written here?? 

It is written—that the ſhoemaker ſhould meddle with his 

yard, and the tailor with his laſt, the fiſher with his 

pencil, and the painter with his nets; but J am ſent to 

find thoſe perſons, whoſe names are here writ, and can 

never find what names the writing perſon Koch. ack 

writ. 1 _ to the learned: In good time. 


Enter BERN VOL 10, and Ro RO. 


Ben. Tat, man! one fire burns out another's burning, 
Onep ain is leffen'd by another's anguiſh ; | 
urn Addy, and be holp by backward turning; ; 
52 deſperate grief cures with another's languiſh *; 2 
Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poiſon o the ae will die *, 


— 


— — —— - 

3 cam 1 4 ++ <a 
— 
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3 
1 | 

i 

i 
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Nom, 


7 Young daraſels thither flock, of 1 a rout; 3 
„ Not ſo much for the banquet's lake, as e to Jearch 
S. out.” MAxoxx. 
3 find thoſe perſons out, 
Whoſe names are woritten there, ] Shakſ peare has here dot, fol. 
lowed the poem already mentioned : 
. No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 8 
6 No knight or gentleman of high or low renown, 
« But Capilet himſelf hath bid unto his feaſt, 
4. Or by bis name, in paper ſent, appointed as a gueſt.” Ma LONE, 
9 Find them out, whoſe names are written here?] The quarto, 1597, 
adds j «And yet I know, not who are written here: I muſt to the 
learned to learn of them; that's as much as to ſay, the tailor,” &c. 
STEEVENS. 

1 with anotber's languiſh:] This ſubſtantive is again found in 
Antony and Cleopatra,—It was not of our poet's coinage, occurring 
alſo (as I think) in one of Morley' $ ſongs, 1 59 53 

& Alas, it ſkills not, 
« For thus I will not, | 
. & Now 


ROMEO AND JULIET. © 25 
Nom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that?. 
Ben. For what, I pray thee? „ 
Nom. For your broken ſhin. | 
Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 
Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mad-man is: 
Shut up in priſon, kept without my food, * 
Whipp'd, and tormented, and—Good-e*en, good fellow. 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſerx. 
Serv, Perhaps you have learn'd it without book: But I 
pray, can you read any thing you ſee ?' x 
Rom. Ay, if I know, the letters, and the language. 
Serv. Ve ſay honeſtly ; Reſt you merry! nA 
Rom, Stay, fellow; I can read... © [read. 


- 


, Nowcontented, 
cc Now tormented, dd,... 
c Live in love and /anguiſh.” MaLonr. 
* Tut, man! one fireburns out anbt bert burning, 
Tale thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 3 
And the rank pays of the old will die] So, in the poem: 
«© Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort ; at 
« Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of: ſo lovely port, 
% With ſo faſt-fixed eye perhaps thou may ſt behold, 3 
* That thou ſhalt quite forget thy leve and paſſions paſt of old. 
« And as out of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, L 
| «© So novel love out of the mind the ancient love doth rive. 
Again, in our authour's Corjolanus : Fa | 
| © One fire drives out one fire; one nail one nail.“ - 
So, in Lily's Euphues, 1580: La fire divided in twayne burneth 
Nowerz—one love expelleth another, and the remembrance of the 
latter quencheth the concupiſcence of the firſt.” MALonzx. 
3 Your plantain leaf is excellent for tbat.] Tackius tells us, that a 


7 toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, will fortify herſelf with ſome of 
this plant; and that, if ſhe comes off wounded, ſhe cures herſelf after- 


= wards with it. Gx E. 


The ſame thought occurs in Albumazar, in the following lines: 
76 Help, Armellina, help! I'm fall'n i” the cellar: 
| Bring a freſh plantain leaf, I've broke my ſhin." 

Again, in The Caſe is Alter'd, by Ben Jonſon 1609, a fellow who has 
had his head broke, ſays: «Tis nothing ; a fillip, a device: fellow 
Juniper, prithee get me a plantain.” : | 

The plantain leaf is a blood · ſtancher, and was formerly applied to 
green wounds, STEXVENS. 

| | Signior 
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26 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Signior Martino, aud his wife, and daughters; County 
Anſelem, and his beauteous fifters; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces ; Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, his 
ewife, and. daughters; My fair niece Roſaline; Livia; 
Signior Valehtio, and his con Tybalt 5 Lucio, and the 


lively Helena. | met fi 
A fair aſſembly; ¶ gives back the note.] Whither ſhould 
they come ? MSCHOUNWO SHOE Oe. oo, 


Rom. Whither? : © 
Seru, 'To ſupp ; to our houſe *, 
Rom. Whoſe houſe 
Seru. My maſter 's N 
Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk'd you that before. 
Serv. Now I'Il tell you without aſking : My mafter is 
the great rich Capulet; and if you be not of the houſe of 
Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh a cup of wine 5. Reſt 
you merry. 1 e 1ne3; [Exits 
Ben. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 


| Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo loy'ſt 3 


With all the admired beauties of Verona 
Go thither; and, with unattainted eye, 5 
Compare her face with ſame. that I ſhall ſhow, 
And Iwill make thee think thy ſwan a crow. 
Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 


® . Maintains ſuch falſhood, then turn tears to fires! 


And :theſe,—who, often drown'd, could never die,. 


Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars! 
One fairer than my love ! the all-ſeeing ſun 
Ne*er {aw her match, fince'firft the world begun. 


4 To ſupper ; to our houſe.] The words to ſupper are in the old co- 
pies annexed to the e They 22 y belong to the 


ſervant, to wham they were transferred by Mr. Theobald. ML oN E. 


5 —cruſh acup of ꝛwine.] This cant expreſſion ſeems to have been 
once common. among low people. I have met with it often in the old 


plays. So, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631: 


4 —we'll crufo à cup of thine own country wine.“ 
Again, in the Pinner of Wakefield, 1599, the Cobler ſays: 
4 Come, George, we'll cruſb @ pot before we part.” 
We ſtill ſay in cant language — te crack a battle. STEEVENS» p 
: en. 


= 
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Bien. Tut] you ſaw her fair, none elſe being by, 

Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: | 
But in thoſe cryſtal ſcales *®, let there be weigh'd 
Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid? _ 
That I Will ſhew you, ſhining at this feaſt, , 
And he Mall (cant ſhew well, that now ſhews beſt, 
Nom. I'll go along, no ſuch ſight to be ſhewn, _ 
But to rejoice in ſplendour of mine wm. _ [Exeunt} 


* 


8 C EN E III. 
A Room in Capulet's Houſe. 
Enter Lady CaryLer, and Nurſe. 
La. Cap. Nurſe, where's my daughter ? call her forth 
to Me. | 
Nurſe. Now, by my maiden-head, —at twelve year 
old. ; 1 N 
I bade her come. — What, lamb ! what, lady- bird 
God forbid here's this girl? what, Juliet! 
e NINE. 5. 
Jul. How now, who calls ? 
Nurſe. Your mother. ES” | 5 
Jul. Madam, I am here; what is your wills? 
La. Cap. This is the matter: — Nurſe, give leave 
_ ©». * +. Awhile, | N ON 
We muſt talk in ſecret. Nurſe, come back again 
I have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel. 
Thou know'ſt, my daughter's of a pretty age. | 
Nurſe. Faith, I can, tell her age unto an hour, 
Ta. Cap. She's not fourteen. 
Nuxſe. I'Il lay fourteen of my teeth, 


ix thoſe cryſtal ſcales, — The old copies have that cryſtal, &c, 
'The emendation was made hy Mr. Rowe. I am not ſure that it 
is neceſſary. The poet might ave uſed ſcales for the entire machine. 


MardNE. 

7 Det there be weigbd 
f 1 love againſt ſome ot ber maid] Your lady's 8 
love you bear to your lady, which in our lar is commonly uſed. for 
the lady herſelf, HxAaThy 8 e Fa 
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45 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


And yet, to my teen * be it ſpoken, I have but four, | 

She's not fourteen: How long is't now to Lammas-tide ? 
La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. W 
Nurje. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 

Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen. 

Suſan and ſhe, God reſt all Chriſtian ſouls! 

Were of an age.— Well, Suſan is with Gd; 

She was too good for me: But, as I ſaid, 


1 1 d 


On Lammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen ; 


That ſhall ſhe, marry; I remember it well. 

"Tis ſince the earthquake now eleven years? ; 

And ſhe was wean' d, —I never ſhall forget it,. 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 

Sitting in the ſun under the dove-houſe wall, | 
My lord and you were then at Mantua: — OA Lg? 
Nay, I do bear a brain: but, as I ſaid; 

When it did taſte the worm-wood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 


To ſee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 


Shake, quoth the dove-houſe ; *twas no need, I trow, 


8 to my teen—] To my ſorrow. JonNSsõ NW. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. C. 9. | | 
— 1. for aired and doletal rears? I in I oo 
This old word is introduced by Shakſpeare for the ſake of the jingle 
between teen, and four, and fourteen. SrEEVENS. 3 0D 
See Vol. VI. p. 559, n. 4. MarLtonr. by ; e 
9 *Tis fince the earthquake now eleven years;] But how comes the 
nurſe to talk of an earthguake upon this occaſion? There is no ſuch 
circumſtance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from which 
Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have drawn his ſtory ; and therefore it 
ſeems probable, that he had in view the earthquake, which had really 
been felt in many parts of England in his own time, viz. on the 6th of 
April, 1580. [See Stowe's Chronicle, and Gabriel Harvey's letter in the 
preface to Spenſer's works, ed. 1679. ] If fo, one may fa permitted to 
conjecture, that Romeo and ue or this part of it at leaſt, was 
written in 1591; after the 6th of April, when the eleven years ſince 
tbe earthquake were completed; and not later than the middle of July, 
4 fortnight and odd days before Lammas-tide. TYR WIHIITTr. 
. 3 Nay, 1 do bear a brain: ] So, in Ram - alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 
„ Daſh, we muſt bear ſome brain.” OP ge | 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch E apr oz. 
„ am_nay, an I bear not a brain, —. STEEVENS. 


4-3 
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To bid me trudge. | | 

And ſince that time it is eleven years: | 

For then ſhe could ſtand alone *; nay, by the rood 

She could have run and waddled all about. | 

For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow : 

And then my huſband—God be with his ſoul! 

»A was a merry man ;z—took up the child: - 

Zea, quoth he, doft thou fall upon thy face ? . 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haſt more wit z 

Wilt thou not, Jule? and, by my holy-dam, | 

The pretty wretch left crying, and ſaid- 4 

To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about! 

I warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, | 

I never ſhould forget it ; Wilt thou not, Fule ? quoth he: 

And, pretty fool, it ſtinted 3, and ſaid - Ay. | | 
La Cap. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Nur/e. Yes, madam ; Yet I cannot chooſe but laugh +. 

To think it ſhould leave crying, and ſay—A4y : 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 

A bump as big as a young cockrel's ſtone 

A par*lous knock; and it cried bitterly. 

Tea, quoth my huſband, falP/ upon thy face? 

T hou wilt fall backward, when thou com , to age; 

Wilt thou not, Jule? it ſtinted, and ſaid Ay. 

Ful. And ſtint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay I. 
Nurſe. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his 

a 8 


2 could ftand alone;] The quarto, 1597, reads: ** could ſtand 
bigb lone, i. e. =o alone, completely alone, So in another of our au- 
thour's plays, bigh-fantaſtical means entirely fantaſtical. STE EvENs. 
ö 3 —ie ſtinted, J i. e. it ſtopped, it forbore from weeping. So Sir 
Thomas North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch, ſpeaking of the wound 
which Antony received, ſays; c for the blood finted a little when he 
was laid.” So, in Titus Andronicus : | 

_ © He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody.” 
Again, in Cynthia's Revenge, by Ben Jonſon ; | 
6 Stint thy babbling tongue.” | _ 
Spenſer vſes this word frequently in his Faerie Queen. STEEVENS- 
* Nurſe. Yes, madam; yet cannot chooſe, &c.] This ſpeech and 


i 


tautology is not in the firſtedition, Por x. | 
N Thou 


©" 7 6 


0 ROMEO AND JULIET: 
Thou waſt the prettieſt babe that e'er I nurs'd: 
An I might live to fee thee married once, 

IT have my wiſh. 


La Cap. Marty, that marry is the very theme 
I came a talk A — Tell me, daughter Fatict, | 
How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married? 
Fal. It is an honour® that I dream not of 
Nurſe. An honour! were not Ithine only nurſe, 
I'd ſay; thou hadſt fuck'd wiſdom from thy teat. 
La he Wells, think of marriage now; TE Fw 


you, 
Here in Verond” ladies of eke, | 
Are made already mothers : by my count, 
I was your mother much upon Theſs years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief; _ 


The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 


'Nurfe. A man, young lady! lady, ſuch a man, 
As all the world—Why, he's a man of wax 7. 
La Cap. Verona's ſummer hath not ſuch a flower, 


\ 
S It is an bonour— The firſt 8 reads lenser; 5 5 folio bent. 1 


- have choſen the reading of the quarto. 


The word hour ſeems to have nothing in it that could draw from the 
Nurſe that applauſe which ſhe immediately beſtows. The word honour 
was likely to ſtrike the old ignorant woman, as a a very elegant and 


diſcreet word for the occaſion. STEEVENS. 
Honour was changed to bour in the quarto, 1599. Maron 2. 
Mell, &c. ] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto, 1597, has only one 


Une: 
Well, girl, the noble County Paris ſecks'thee for his wife; 


| al FEI Syrus | 
7 ma man of wax. ] So, in Wily Beywiled, 1606 
Ge? . Why, he's 1 man as'one: ſhould picture hi him in W. 
STxEVENS: 


” "man of wax—] Well made, as if he Hud been 'mbdelled-in wax, 


as Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. When youy 


Lydia, praiſe the waxen arms of Telephus,“ ſays Horace, L waren, 


well ſhaped, finely turned, ] 
„Wich paſſion ſwells my fervid breaſt, 
Witti paſſion hard to be ſuppreſt.“' 
Dr. Bentley ng ceren into lacłea, little unterftindiog, chat the 


Maw was given to the ſhape; not to the&colour, . W. 
Nurſe. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 3. 


Nurſe s. Nay, he's a flower: in faith, a very flower. 
La. Cap. What ſay you9? can you love the gentle- 
| man? _ 5 | 
This night you ſhall behold bim at our feaſt: 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris? face *, | 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen; _ 
Examine every married lineament ?, BE 
And ſee how one another lends content; 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes? of Son 
* 1 5 This 
' 8 Nurſe.] After this ſpeech of the Nurſe, Lady Capulet in the old 
guarto ſays only: 2 ' 
„ Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris“ love?“ 
She anſwers, © I'll look to like, &c.“ and ſo concludes the ſcene, with - 
out the intervention of that ſtuff to be found in the later quartos and 
the folio. STEEVENS» | Er 

9 La. Cap. What ſay yon? &c.] This ridiculous ſpeech is entirely 
aded fince the firſt edition. Por x. | b 

1 Read o er abe volume, & c.] The fame thought occurs is Pericles 
Prince of Tyre: | | | 
40 Her face the book of praiſes, where is read 

cc Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STEEVENS. 

2 Examine every married — This ſpeech, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is notin the quarto, 1597. The reading of the text is that of 
the quarto 1599, The folio, after a later quarto, that of 1609, reads ſe- 
weral lineament. I have no doubt that married was the poet's word, 
and that it was altered only becauſe the printer of the quarto of 160g 
did not underſtand it. MALON E. | 
Shakſpeare meant by this phraſe, Examine how nicely one feature 

depends upon another, or accords with another, in order to produce 
that harmony of the whole face which ſeems to be implied in cantent. 
In Troilus and Creſſida, he ſpeaks of © the married calm of ſtates; 
and in his Sth Sonnet has the ſame alluſion : | 

0 If the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 
& By unions married, do offend thine ear. STEEVENS. 
3 And what obſcur d in this fair volume lies, 
Find Tpritten-in the margin of his eyes.] Soy in our authour's Rape 
of Lucrecez 1 
6c. But ſhe, that never cop'd with ſtranger eyes, 
4 Could'pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
« Nor read the ſubtle ſhining ſecrecies, | 
« Writ in the glaſſy margent of ſuch books.” MALONE, 
The comments on ancient books were always printed in the . 


4 
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This precious book of love, this unbound lover “, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover: Ay. 

The fiſh lives in the ſea; and *tis much pride, 

For fair without the fair within to hide : $ 

That book in many's oor doth ſhare the glory, 

That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory 5; 

So ſhall-you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 

By having him, making yourſelf no leſs, _ 
Nurſe. No leſs? nay, bigger; women grow by men. 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris? love? 

Jul. I'll look to like, if looking liking move: 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye , 


Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 
i Enter a Servant. | 


Serv. Madam 7, the gueſts are come, ſupper ſerved up, 
you call'd, my young lady aſk'd for, the nurſe curſed in 
the pantry, and every thing in extremity, I muſt hence 
to wait ; I beſeech you, follow ſtraight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee. —Juliet, the county ſtays. 

Nurſe. Go, girl, ſeek happy nights to happy days. 


eunts 


So Horatio in Hamlet ſays: © —1 knew, you muſt be edify'd by the 


margent, &c. STEEVENS. 

4 This precious book of love, this unbound lover, ] The wnbound lover, 
is a quibble between the binding of a book, and the binding of mar- 
riage. Mason. | | 


S That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory;] The golden ftory is 


perhaps the golden legend, a book in the darker ages of popery much 
read, and doubtleſs often exquiſitely embelliſhed, but of which Canus, 
one of the popiſh doors, proclaims the authour to have been home 
errei oris, plumbei cordis. Jon NSON, | 
The poet may mean no 
moſt eſteemed by the world, where valuable contents are embelliſhed by 


as valuable binding, STEEVENS. 


© —endart mine eye,] The quarto, 1597, reads :z—engage mine 
« STEEVENS. ; 2 
7 Madam, &c.] To this fpeech there have been likewiſe additions 
fince the elder quarto, but they are not of ſufficient confequence to be 


U 


quoted. STEEVENS. | 
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'$CENE V. 
A Street. 


L Enter Rom EO, MzxcuTio®, BenvoLio, with five or 
fix N Maſters, as orch-bearers » and Others. 


Nom. What, ſhall this ſpeech be ſpoke for our excuſe? 


Or ſhall we on without apology ? 
Ben, The date 1s out of ſuch prolixit 
| We'll have no Cupid ne a. fearf, 


| 3 fo] NN appears to have formed this character on 


the Ti i int in the original ſtory 2 “ —another gentleman 
called Mercutio, which was a courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved” of 
zall men, and by reaſon of his s pleaſant. and courteous behaviour was in 
Al companies. wel intertained. Painter s Palace of Pleaſure, tom. 11 
„221. STEEVENS» 
Mercutio is thus deſcribed i in the poem which Sbakſpeare followed z 
6 At thone fide of her chair her lover Romeo, 
c And on the other fide there fat one call'd Mercutio; : 
5. courtier that each where was highly had in price, 
44 For he was courteous of his ſpeech, and pleaſant of device. 
Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
c Such was among the baſhful maids Mercutio to behold. 
4 Wich fri dly gripe he ſeiz d fair Juliet s ſno wich hand; 
& A gift 2 Bad, that nature gave him in het Ling band 
% That frozen ntain, ice was never half ſo cold, 
45 As, were is han 19 ne er ſo near the fire he 40 
them hold.“ 
Perhaps it was this laſt circumſtance Which induced our poet to * 
preſent, Mercutio, as Ape ſenſible to the paſſion of love, and & a 
Jetter at wounds. bie 6, never feli. See Orhe Pr (AL III of ſc. ive 
and is mel my lady ;— | 
ce This ee PO and n IT ; 
4 Hot, 5 


— 


111 


ment given by Wally, he appears, be omeo e his companions, 
in a + oe and ſends a meſſenger, be = 1 7 ke an ET . 
t e 
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Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper * ; 
Nor no without-book prologue®, faintly ſpoke 


After the prompter, for our entrance 3: 
But, let them meaſure us by what they will, 


We'll meaſure them a meaſure “, and be gone. 
Rom. Give me a torch 5,—I am not for this Te 


Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 


caſions was always prefaced by ſome ſpeech in praiſe of the beauty of 
the ladies, or the generoſity of the entertainer; and to the prolixity of 


ſuch introductions, I believe, Romeo is made to allude. 
So, in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610, a man expreſſes his wonder that the 


maſters enter without any compliment: 
& What, come they in ſo blunt, wit bout device "tai 
In the accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antecedent 
to that of Elizabeth, I find this cuſtom preſerved. Of the fame kind 


of maſquerading, ſee a ſpecimen in Timon, where Cupid precedes 2 
troop of ladies with a ſpeech. STEEVENS. 
I —liks a crow-keeper ;] The word crow- -heeper is explained in K. 


Lear, Act IV. ſc, Vis JonN SON. 
> Nor no without-book prologue, &c.] The two following lines are in- 


ſerted from the firſt edition. Por x. 
3 —for our entrance: ] Entrance is here uſed as a triſyllable; en- 


terance. MALON E. 


4 We'll meaſure them a meaſure, ] i. e. a dance, See Vol, II. p 495» 
n. 8 MALONE. 
8 Give mea 3 The character which Romeo declares his reſo- 
lution to aſſume, will be beſt explained by a paſſage in Weſtward Hoe, 
by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : „He is juft like a torch-bearer to 

maſkers; he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in good company, but 
he doth nothing. A rorch-bearer ſeems to have been a conſtant at- 
tendant on every troop of maſks, So, in the ſecond part of Reber 


Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 
« —as on a maſque: but for our torch bearers, 


6c Hell cannot rake ſo mad a crew as I.“ 
Again, in the ſame play: 

6 — a gallant crew, 
6 Of courtly maſkers landed: at the ſtairs; 

6 Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 
ce And here prevented, I believe, their page, 
« Who, with his torch is enter d. STEEVENS, 

K. Henry VIII. when he went maſked to Wolſey's palace, (now 


W had ſixteen torch-bearers. See Vol. VII. p. 36. 
MaALoNE. 


TE l 3 | : Mer. 
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Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 

Rom. Not I, believe me : you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble ſoles : 1 have a ſoul of lead, 

So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover*; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And ſoar with them above a common bound. 
Lom. I am too ſore enpierced with his ſhaft, 

Jo ſoar with his light feathers ; and ſo bound, 
I cannot bound? a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love's heavy burden do I fink.  _ | 

Mer. And, to fink in it, ſhould you burden love* ; 
| Too great oppreſſion for a tender thing. 

1 Rom. Is love a tender thing; it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boiſt'rous ; and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love 


3 5 Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 


Give me a caſe to put my viſage in: [Putting on a maſt, 


A viſor for a viſor !—what care I, 


But every man betake him to his legs. 


What curious eye doth quote deformities?? 
& Here are the beetle-brows, ſhall bluſh for me. 
Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no ſooner in, 


- 


Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart *, 
| | FF Ri Tickle 


= © Mer. You are a lover; Sc.] The twelve following lines are not to 
de found ĩn the firſt edition, Pore. | W : 
= 7 —ſ bound, 113 F K | 
I canndt bound, c.] Let Milton's example, on this occaſion, keep 

Shakſpeare in countenance: _ Lyn a 
2 6 — in contempt 5 + 

& At one ſlight bound high over-leap'd all bound. 

«© Of hill,” c. Par. 5g book iv. I. 180. STEEvENSs 


3 


® —ſhould you burden love; ] i. e. by ſinking in it, yow- ſhould, or 
* eaculd, burden love. Mr. Heath, on whoſe ſuggeſtion a note of interro- 
| gation has been placed at the end of this line in the late editions, en- 
| tirely miſunderſtood the paſſage. Had he attended to the firſt two lines 


of Mercutio's next ſpeech, he would have ſeen what kind of, burdens he 


| was thinking of, See alſo the concluding lines of Mercutio's long 
; ſpeech in p. 43. Matons., . 
+ 9-—doth quote deformities ?] To guore is to obſerve. STE IVIRS. 
See Vol. II. p. 378, n. 6; and p. 432, n. 6. MaLons, 
Let wantons, light of beart, &c. ] Middleton has borrowed this 
thought in his play of Blure Maſter-Conftable, 16: | 
' > 1 4 46 bid 
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Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels; 

For I am proverb'd with a grandſire phraſe , 5. 

I'Il be a candle-holder, and look on. 

The game was ne'er ſo fair, and Dam done“. 
Mer. Tut! dun 8. the mouſe, the conſtable's own word 5 : 


© bid him, hoſts heart no ſorrow feels, 

“ Tickle the ruſhes with his wanton heels; 

c J have too much lead at mine.“ STrEvENs. 
2 Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels ;] It has been n 
ſerved, that it was anciently the cuſtom to ftrew rooms with rafpes, 
before carpets were in uſe. So, Hentzner, in his Itinerary ſpeaking- of 
Q. Elizabeth's preſence-chamber at Greenwich, ſays : The floor, after 
the Engliſh faſhion, was ſtrewed with boy,” meaning ruſhes. "'STEEVs 

See Vol. VIII. p. 352, n. 7. 

Shakſpeare, it has been obſerved, gives the manners and cuſtoms of 
his own time to all countries and all ages. It is certainly true; but let 
it always be remembered that his contemporaries offended againſl pro- 
priety in the ſame manner. Thus Marlowe in his Hero and Leander 

« She, fearing on the ru/þes to be flung, 
cc Striv'd with redoubled ſtrength.— “ MATLONYE. 

2 Ha grandfire pbraſe,.—] The proverb Which Romeo means, is 
3 in the lige immediately following: To bold the candle, is a 
very common proverbial. expreſſion, for being an idle ſpeFator. Among 
Ray's proverbial ſentences, i is this, A good candle. bolder proves a 
good gameſter.” STEEVENS, 

The proverb to which Romeo refers, is rather that alluded to in the 

line next but one. MATLONE. 
4 Til be a tuadle. bolder, and lobk on. 
The game was neer ſo fair, &c.] An alluſion to an old e 
| faxing, which adviſes to give over when: the game is at the faireſt. 
| ANONYMUSs 

5 Tut! N s the mouſe, the conftable s 0297 word, c.] This poor ob- 
ſcure ſtuff ſhould have an explanation in mere chatity. It is an an- 
ſwer to theſe two' Hnes of Romeo: 

For Ham proverb d with a. ee es 
Ihe game was ne'er ſo fair and I am done. 


* 


P 


Mercude, in his reply, anſwers the laſt line firſt. The chonght of al 


"which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. III he a 3 
Holder Nee and took on. It is true, if I could play myſelf, 1 
could never expect a fairer chance than in the company we are going 
®to : but, alas | Tam done. I have nothing to play with: I have loſt 
my heart already. Mercutio catches at the word done, and quibbles 
With it, as if Romeo had ſaid,” The ladies indeed are oy but I am 
, dan, i i. e. of a dark complexion. And ſo replies, Tur! dun's the 
mon ſe; i proverbial expreſſion of the ſame import with — French, La 
nuit rout les chats font gris: as much as to ſay, You need nor fear, nigh: | 
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If thou art dun, we ll draw thee from the mire 6 
Of this (ſave reverence) love, wherein thou ſtick*ſt.7 


Up 


will make all your complexions alike. And becauſe Romeo had in- 
troduced his obſervations with, | 
| I am proverb d with a grandfire phraſe, 

X Mercutio adds to his reply, the conflable's own word: as much as to 
ſay, If you are for old proverbs, I'll fit you with one; tis the „ gud 
oon word; whoſe cuſtom was, when he ſummoned his watch, and 
ꝝaſſigned them their ſeveral ſtations, to give them what the ſoldiers call, 
= zhe word. But this night-guard being diſtinguiſhed for their pacific 
character, the conſtable, as an emblem of their harmleſs diſpoſition, 
XX choſe that domeſtic animal for his werd, which, in time, might become 
7 proverbial. WAR BUR ToN. ; 

* G 1f thou art dun, well drazo thee from the mire—] A proverbial ſay- 
| Ing uſed by Mr. Thomas Heywood, in his play intitled The Dutcheſs of 
| Suffolk, Act III. Fn 
| c A rope for Biſhop Bonner; Clunce, run, 
ce Call help, a rope, or we are all undone; 
cc Draw dun out of the ditch.” GRE. 
Draw dun out of the mire, ſeems to have been a game. In an old 
collection of Satyres, Epigrams, &c. I find it enumerated among other 
paſtimes:. | 
; cc At ſhove-groate, venter-point, or crofle and pile, 
cc At leaping o'er a Midſommer bone-fier, | 
« Or at the drawing dun out of the myer.” wy 

Dun's the mouſe is a proverbial phraſe, which I have likewiſe met 
with frequently in the old comedies. So, in Every Woman in ber Hu- 
mour, 1609: | 

«© If my hoſt ſay the word, the mouſe ſhall be dun,” 

It is alſo found among Ray's proverbial fimilies. Again, in the Tuo 
Merry Milkmaids, 1620: ( Why then, 'tis done, and dun's the mouſe, 
A and undone all the courtiers  - 
= Of this cant expreſſion. I cannot determine the preciſe meaning. Tt 
is uſed again in Neſtward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, but ap- 
Xx parently in a ſenſe different from that which Dr, Warburton would 
gaffix to it. STEzEvans. 

: Theſe paſſages ſerve. to prove that Dr. Warburton's explanation is ilt 
XX founded, without tending to explain the real ſenſe of the phraſe, or 

= #ihewing why it ſhould be rb4conflab/e's own word. Mason. 

17 Of this ( ſavereverence) love, wherein thou fticł ] I have follow= 
ed the. firſt quarto, 1597, except that it has r inſtead 
of ſave· reverence. It was only a different mode of ſpelling the ſame. 
word; which was derived from the Latin, ſalva reverentia. See 

Blount's Gloſſograph. 8y0, 1681, in v. ſa-reverences . 
| I 4026: OY 39y, 
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Up to the ears.—Come, we burn day-light, ho“. 
Rom. Nay, that's not ſo. IR. | 
I mean, fir, in delay . _ 
We waſte our lights in vain, like lamps by day“. 
Take our good meaning; for our judgement fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits “. 


Rom, 


* 


So, in Maſſinger's Very Woman : 
6 The beaſtlieſt man,— | ; 
Sire reverence of the company) a rank whore-maſfter.” _ 
_ Again, in the Puritan, 1607: “ ungarter'd, unbutton'd, nay, Ar- 
reverence,) untruſs' d.“ „ 5 
la Cymbeline we have the ſame thing more delicately expreſſed ; 
% Why ſhould his miſtreſs not be fit too? The rather, ſawing reverence 
of the word, for 'tis ſaid a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 
In the Comedy of Errors, Vol. II. p. 168, the word is written as in 
the ficſt copy of this play, and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe; . ſuch a one 
as a man may not ſpeak of, without he ſay fir-reverence,” —And in 
Much ado about Nothing, it occurs as now printed in the text: © I 
think you will have me ſay {ſave reverence) a huſband.” _ 
The printer of the quarto, 1599, exhibited the line thus unintelligi- 


bly; | 
Or, ſave you reverence, love -- | 
which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio with 
a ſlight variation, The editor of the folio, wheneyer he found an 
error in a later quarto, ſeems to have corrected it by caprice, with- 
out examining the preceding copy. He reads,—OQr, ſave your reverence, 
c. MAL ONE. a . 7 3 
8 — e burn day-light, B.] To burn day-light, is a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, uſed when candles, &c, are lighted in the day-time. ST EE. 
See Vol. I. p. 221,n. 6. MAL ONE. | 
9 like lamps by day.] Lamps is the reading of the oldeſt quarto. 
The folio and ſubſequent quartos read —ligbts lights by day. STEEVENS» 
A For our judgment fits 5 | | 
Five times in that, ere once in our five. its. ] The quarto 1599, 
and the folio Te ee ne wits. Shakſpeare is on all occaſions ſo 
fond of antithefis, that I have no doubt he wrote five, not fine. The 
error has happened ſo often in theſe plays, and the emendation is ſo 
ſtrongly confirmed by comparing theſe lines as exhibited in the enlarged 
copy of this play, with the paſſage as it ſtaod originally, that I have 
not heſitated to give the reading which I propoſed ſome time ago, a 
place in the tet i 
The ſame miſtake has happened in A Midſummer-Night's Dream, 


Vol. II. p. 512, where we find in all the old copies“ of theſe fine the 
ſenſe,” inſtead of © —theſe five.” Again, in X. Henry VI. P. I. Vol. VI. 

p: 5: * Deck'd with fne flower · de- luces, inſtead of *e five,” &c. In 
Coriolanus, (ſee Vol. VII. p. 293, n. 2.) the only authentick ancient copy 
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per lons appointed by him to * his ſubjects. STEVENS. 
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| ROMEO AND JULIET. 39 
Rom. And we mean well, in going to this maſk ; 


But *tis no wit to go, 


Mer. Why, may ane aſk ? 

Rom. 1 dreamt a dream to-night, 

Mer. And ſo did I. | 

Nom. Well, what was yours? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. : 

Rom. In bed, aſleep, while they do dream things 
5 Unc. ö . 

Mer. O, then“, I ſee, queen Mab hath been with you. 


She is the fairies* midwife 3 ; and ſhe comes 


| In 


* < „ 


has ap? a ſtrains of honour,** for © the fne ſtrains of honour,” 
Indeed in the writing of Shakſpeare's age, the and # were formed 
exactly in the ſame manner: we are not to wonder therefore that igno- 


1 rant tranſcribers ſhould have confounded them. In the modern editions 


theſe errors have all been properly amended. See alſo on the ſame 


point, Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9; Vol. IV. p. 252, n. 9; and Vol. VIII. 


| Po 84, n. 8. ä 
Shakſpeare has again mentioned the five wits in Much ado about 


Nothing, (ſee Vol. II. p. 210, n. 4.) in K. Lear, and in one of his 
ſonnets. Again, in the play before us: © Thou haſt more of the wild- 


| gooſe in one of thy pits, than, I am, ſure I haye in my whole foe." 


3 


Mercutio is here alſo the ſpeaker. 
In the firſt quarto the line ſtands thus: | 
te Three times in that, ere once in our right wits.“ 


When the poet altered (t three times“ to, c five times,“ he, without 
doubt, for the ſake of the jingle, diſcarded the word rigbt, and ſubſti- 


tuted five in its place. The alteration, indeed, ſeems to have been 


made merely to obtain the antitheſis, 
Notwithſtanding all theſe concurring circumſtances, Mr. Steevens, 


| thinks fine may be the true reading, becauſe „ they would whip me 
with their fne witt, occurs in the Merry Wives of Windſors 


MALONE. 


| 2 0, then, &c,] In the quarto 1597, after the firſt line of Mercu- 


tio's ſpeech, Romeo ſays, Queen Mab, what's ſhe? and the printer, by a 


we blunder, has given all the reſt of the ſpeech to the ſame char acter. 


©  STEEVENSs 

3 —l ſee, queen Mab bath been with you. | | 
She is the fairies? midwifez] The fairies? 1 does not mean 

the midwife to the fairies, but that ſhe was the perſon among the fai- 
ries, whoſe department it was to deliver the fancies of ſleeping men 
of their dreams, thoſe children of an idle brain, When we ſay the 
king's judges, we do not mean perſons who are to judge the king, but 


I apprehend 


| 
| 


— - Iv - 


| 
| 
j 
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In ſhape no bigger than an agat-ftole 

On the fore-finger of an alderman#, 

Drawn with a team of little atoniiess 

Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep; 

Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpintiers* legs; 11 

' Tappietiens, and with uc violence of interpretation, that by «th&fai- 

nies* midwife,” the poet means, the midwife among tht fairies, becauſe 

it was her peculiar employment to ſteal the new. born babe in the night, 

and to leave another in its place. .The poet here uſes her genetal ap- 
lation, and character, which yet has ſo far a proper reference to the 


preſent train of fiction, as that her illufions were practiſed on perſons | 6 


in bed or aſleep; for ſhe not only haunted women in childbed, but 
was likewiſe the incubus or nightmare: Shakſpearez by employing her 
here, alludes at large to her midnight pranks performed on ſleepers z 
but denominates her from the moſt notorious one; of her perſonating 
the drowſy midwife, who was infenfbly carried away into ſome diftant 
water, and ſubſtituting a new birth in the bed or cradle. It would 
clear the appellation to read the fairy n debiſt.— The poet avails Him- 
ſelf of Mab's appropriate province, by giving her this e 

| e ee TFT. WAR TON. 
4 On the fore: finger of an alderman, The quarto, 1597; reads, 4 £ 
burgomaſter. e alteration was probably made by the poet himſelf, 


as We find it in the ſurteeding copy, 1599: but in order tö familiarize 


the idea, he has diminiſhed its propriety,” In the 3 of burpo: 
maſters, the ring is geaerally pravee on the fore-finger; and from a 
aſſage in The FR art of Henry IV. we may ſuppoſe the citizens in 
Shan este time to have worn this ornament on the thumb, S6 again, 
Glapthorne, in his comedy of Wit in a Conſtable, 1639': and an 
alderman, as I may fay to you, he has no more wit than the reſt o“ the 
bench; and that lies in his rbumb-rinp.”” STEEVENS: | 
2 atomies— no is no more than an obſolete. ſubſtitute for 
atom. So, in Heywood's rdgen Age, 1613: . 
„ JI tear thy limbs into more atomres 
Than in the ſummer play before the ſun,” - 
In Drayton's Nimpbidia there is likewiſe a deſcription of Queen 
Mab's chariotz _ | | | 
. Four nimble giats the bbrſes were, 
| &« Their barneſſes of goſſamere, 
« Fly eranion, ber chariotetr, 
pen the coach-box getting: 
« Her chariot "4 a r fine ſhell, 
ee Which for the colours did excell, 
& The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 


ce So lively 24s the linining 


Sometime ſne 
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4 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers py Ll 
LL POR of the ſmalleſt Hider web'z | TY 


The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams: 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film: 
Her waggoner, 4 ſmall grey-coated gnat, 
Not half ſo big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, | 
Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grab, 
Time out of mind the fairies? coach-makers. 
And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night | 
Through lovers? brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers? knees, that dream on-court*fies ſtraĩght: 
O'er lawyer's fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
O'er ladies” lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, | 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats* tainted are. 
gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit “: 
1 | | | | And 
& The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, ” 
«ET, 2. 14. ( nz * * | 
« The wing f a py d butter flee, 
ce I treu, twal fimple trimming 2 
& The wheels compos'd of eric ket's bones, 
« And daintily made for the nonce, 
« F 7 f rattling on the flones, 
& With tbiffle-down they ſped it. STYEVENS. 
Drayton's Nimphidia was written ſeveral years after this tragedy. 
Zee Vol. II. p. tho, n. 7. MALoxx. 5 : 
with ſweet-meats=] i. e. kiſſing-comfits. Theſe artificial 
aids to perfume the breath, are mentioned by Falſtaff in the laſt act of 
the Merry Wives of Vindſor. MAT NE. | 
© Sometime ſhe gallops oer a courtier's noſe, EEE mp 
And then dreams be of ſmelling out a ſuit:] Dr. Warburton has 
juſtly obſerved, that in Shakſpeare's time * a court-ſolicitation was 


called ſimply a ſuit, and a proceſs, a ſuit at law, to diſtinguiſh it from 


the other. The king (ſays an anonymous contemporary writer of 


the life of Sir William Cecil, ) called him (Sir William Cecil,) and 
after long talk with him, being much delighted with his anſwers, 
wiſhed his father to find [i. e. ts ſmell out] a ſuit for him. Where- 
2 he 5 uitor = the reverſion of the enſtot brevium office * 
the Common Pleas; which the king willipely ted, it bein 

firſt ſuit he had in his life,” s * x 

| As 
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And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parſon's noſe as a lies aſleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 


Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades 7, * 


As almoſt every book of that age furniſhes proofs of what Dr. War- 
burton has obſerved, I ſhall add but one other inſtance, from Decker's 
Guls Hornebooke, 1609: If you be a courtier, diſcourſe of the ob- 
taining of ſuits.” | | | | 

To avoid the repetition of the word courtiers in this ſpeech, Mr, 
Tyrrwhitt propoſed to read Oer counties knees, i, e. the knees of 
counts; for in old language county fignified a nobleman. So, as he 
obſerves, in Holinſhed, p. 11 50, © the Countie Egmond, and in the 
Burleigh papers, I. p. 7, * The Countie Palatine, Lowys.“ Paris, he 
adds, who, in one place is called earl, is moſt commonly ſtyled the 
county in this play. See alſo Vol. 1. p · 270. n. 83 Vol. III. P» I 3, 
n. 5; and p. 431, n. *. He, however, candidly acknowledges that 
cc 1 repetition of the courtier, which offends us in this paſſage, may be 
owing to the players having jumbled together the varieties of ſeveral 
editions, as they certainly have done in other parts of the play.” 

In the preſent inſtance I think it is more probable. that the repe- 
tition aroſe from the cauſe aſſigned by Mr. Steevens. MaALonsz. 

This ſpeech at different times received much alteration and improve- 
ment. The part of it in queſtion, ſtands thus in the quarto, 1597 

And in this ſort ſhe gallops up and down 5 
Through lovers braines, and then they dream of love: 
O' er courtiers knees, who ſtrait on curſies dream: 
O'er ladies lips, who dream on kiſſes ftrait ; 
Which oft the angrie Mab with blifters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. > 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, | 
And then dreames he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 
And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's taile, 
Tickling a parſon's noſe that lies aſleepe, 
And then dreames he of another benefice. 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er. a ſouldier's noſe, 
3 And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, countermines, | 
Of healths five fadome deepe, &c. ; a 
Shakſpeare,/as | obſerved before, did not always attend to the propriety 
of his own alterations. STEEVZN s. 8 1 

7 Spaniſh Blades, ] A ſword is called a toledo, from the excellence 

of the Toletan ſteel. So Grotiuss = 3 
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Of healths five fathom deep *; and then anon . 

Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and wakes; 

And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 

And ſleeps again. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horſes in the night; 

= And bakes the elf-locks? in foul ſluttiſn hairs, +. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs“, 

That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 

Making them women of good carriage. 

This is ſhe— f 

Nom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; | 

Thou talk'i of nothing. | 0 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams: N 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

8  Gladins Tolttanus. 


&« Unda Tagi non eſt uno celebranda metallo z 
« Utilis in ciyes eſt ibi lamna ſuos.“ JoxN80Ns 


I The quarto, 1597, inſtead of Spaniſh blades, reads countermines. STEEV. 
5 


In the paſſage quoted from Grotius, alio has been conſtantly printed 
| Inſtead of uno, which makes it nonſenſe; the whole point of the couplet 
{4 depending on that word. I have corrected it from the original. MAaronz. 

8 Of bealths five fathom deep ;] So, in Wefhward Hoe, by Decker and 


© Webſter, 1607: © —troth, fir, my maſter and fir Goſſin are guzzling 3 


| | they are dabbling together fathom deep. The knight has drunk ſo much 
Healtb to the gentleman yonder, on his knees, that he hath almoſt loſt 


& the uſe of his legs. Maron. 


9 And bakes the elf locks, &c.) This was a common ſuperſtition ; 
and ſeems to have had its riſe from the horrid diſeaſe called the Plica 
| Polonica, WARBURTON, : 1 
So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 16322 
&« And when I ſhook theſe locks, now knotted all, 
& As bat*d in blood, —. MALONE. 
Suben maids, &c.] So, in Drayton's Nimpbidia : 
And Mab, bis merry queen, by night 
« Beftrides young folks tor lie upright, 
& (In elder times the mare that bight ) 
« Which plagues them out of meaſure.” 
So, in Gerwaſe of T. ilbury, Dec. 1.c, 17. Vidimus quoſdam dæmones 
tanto zelo mulieres amare, quod ad inaudita prorumpunt ludibria, et 
cum ad concubitum earum accedunt, mird4 mole eas opprimunt, nec ab 
aliis videntur.” ANoNYMUS. 
, good carriage.] So, in Lowe's Labour's Loft, Act I. ſc. iis 
“let them be men of good repute and carriage.” 
Moth. Sampſon, maſter; he was a man of good carriage; great 
| Carriage; for he carried the town-gates,"” &c, STEEVENS. 5 
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Begot of nothing bur vain fantaſy ; 

Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the airs 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen boſom of the north, 


Turning his face“ to the dew-dropping ſouth, _ 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourſelves ; 
Supper is done, and we ſhall come too late. 
Rom. I fear, too early: for my mind miſgives, 
Some conſequence, yet hanging in the ſtars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life 3, clos'd in my breaſt, 
By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death: 
But He, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Direct my ſail +!—On, luſty gentlemen. | 


And, being anger*d, puffs away from thence *, 
| 1 


Zen. Strike, drum. | [ Exeunts 
SCENE. v*. 
4 Hall in Capulet's Hou/e. 


Muſicians waiting. Enter Servants. 
1. Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away? he ſhift a trencher 7! he ſcrape a trencher 4 
2. Serv. 


2 from thence,] The quarto, 1597, reads: —in haſte. ST EE V ENS. 
* bis face—] So the quarto, 1597. The other ancient copies have 


| de. Maron. 


3 —and expire the term ns : 
Of a deſpiſed life,] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : ET 
« An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun.“ 
See Vol. X. p. 87, n. 8. MALoNE. 
4 Dire& my ſail !] I have reſtored this reading from the elder quarto, 
as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preceding line. Suit 
is the reading of the folio. STEEvENS., | 
Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto 1599, from which it got 
into all the ſubſequent copies. MaLoxx. 
5 Strike, drum.] Here the folio adds: They march about the ftage, and 
ſerving men come forth with their napkins. STEEVENS, 
This ſcene is added ſince the firſt copy. STEEVENS. | 
7 be ſpift a trencher IJ Trenchers were ſtill uſed by perſons of 
good faſhion. in our author's time. In the houſhold- book of the earls of 
Northumberland, compiled at the beginning of the ſame century, it ap- 
pears that they were common to the tables of the firſt nobility. Px 7 A Ye 
| | - They 
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24. Serv. When good manners ſhall lie all in one or 
two men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, tis a foul 
thing. . ones SH | 
= 21 F Serv. Away with the joint-ſtools, remove the court- 
XZ cupboard *, look to the plate: — good thou, ſave me a 
paiece of march-paneꝰ; and, as thou loveſt me, let the 
= Jo ne th | Porter 
They were common even in the time of Charles I. See Vol. I. p. 54, 
n. 3. MATLORE. 8 FA 
They continued common much longer in many public ſocieties, rn 
ticularly in colleges and inns of court; and are ſtill retained at Lin- 
coln's-Inn. N1iCHOLS» | 
On the books of the Stationers Company, in the year 1554, is the 
following entry: * Item, pay'd for x doſyn of trenchers. xxi d., S YE. 
8 D court- rupboard,] I am not very certain that I know the exact 
fignification of court · cupboard. Perhaps it is what we call at preſent 
the ſide- board. It is however frequently mentioned in the old plays: 
So, in a Humorous Day's Mirtb, 1599 : 4 ſhadow theſe tables with 
their white veils, and accompliſh the court-cupboard.” Again, in the 
Roaring Girl, 1611: * Place that in the court-cupboard.” Again, in 
Chapman's: May-Day, 1611: 4 Court-cupboards planted with flag- 
Sons, Cans, cups, beakers, &c. 
Two of theſe court-cupboards are ſtill in Stationers* Hall. ST EE V. 
By. „remove the court · cupboard, the ſpeaker means, I think, re- 
move the flaggons, cups, ewers, &c. contained in it.— A court · cup - 
board was not ſtrictly what we now call a fide-board, but a receſs fitted 
up with ſhelves to contain plate, &c. for the uſe of the table. It was 
eferwards called a buffet, and continued to be uſed to the time of Pope: 
'__ 6 The rich suffer well colour'd ſerpents grace, | 
« And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face.” a 
The ſide- board was I apprehend, introduced in the preſent century. 
MA ZONE. 
The uſe which to this day is made of - thoſe-cupboards is exactly de · 
ſcribed in the above- quoted line of Chapman; to diſplay at public 
feſtivals the flaggons, cans, cups, beakers, and other antique filver 
veſſels of the company, ſome of which (with the names of the donors 
infctibed on them) are remarkably large. Ni cuors. 

Save ms a piece of mareb- pane; ] March-pane was a conſection 
made of piſtacho-nuts, almonds, and ſugar, &c. and in high eſteem in 
Shakſpeare's time; as appears from the account of Queen Elizabeth's 
- * entertainment in Cambridge. It is ſaid that the univerſity preſented 

Sit William Cecil, their chancellor, with two pair of 'gloves, a march - 
Pane, and two ſugar-loaves. - Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, Vol. II. p. 29. 
: * GAE. 

March pane was a kind of ſweet bread or biſcuit i called by ſome al- 
mond-cake. Hermolaus Barbarus- terms it mazapanis,” vulgarly Mar- 
tius panis, G. marcepain and ma ſſepan. It. maræapane. H. il mafapan. B. 
| | | marcepeyn 
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rter let in Suſan Grindſtone, and Nell. Antony! and 
— 8 BR BPSnS 1 * 1 #1 $7 f 
2. Serv. Ay, boy; ready. hi | 
1. Serv. You are look'd for, and calld for, afk*d for, 
and fought for, in the great chamber. Kent: 
2. Serv. We cannot be here and there too. —Cheerly, 
boys; be briſk a while, and the longer liver take all. 
5 | | [They retire behind. 
Enter CayuLET, c. with the Gueſts, and the Maſters. 
1. Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have their 
toes“ „„ 5 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you :— 
Ah ha, my miſtreſſes ! which of you all ta, 
Will now deny to dance? ſhe that makes dainty, ſhe, 
I'll ſwear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen! I have ſeen the day, 
'That I have worn a viſor; and could tell 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 3 
Such as would pleaſe ;—*tis gone, *tis gone, tis gone: 
You are welcome, gentlemen I Come, muſicians, play. 
A hall! a hall“! give room, and foot it, girls. 
[Muſick plays, and they dance. 
| More 


— : 


martepeyn, i. e. maſſa pura. But, as few underſtood the meaning of 
this term, it begun to be generally though corruptly called maſſepeyn, 
marcepeyn, martſepeyn; and in conſequence of this miſtake of theirs, 


it ſoon took the name of martius panis, an appellation transferred af- 
_ terwards into other languages. See Junius. Hawxins. 


Marcb=pane was a conſtant article in the deſerts of our anceſtors, So, 
in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: * ſeeing that the iſſue of the table, 
fruits and cheeſe, or wafers, hypocras, and marchpanes, or comfy tures, 
be brought in.“ See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 133. NVU! 

In the year 1 560, I find the following entry on the books of the Sta- 
tioners Company: Item, payd for ix marſbe paynes, xxvi. 8. viii. d. 

1 85 8 N i STEEVENS. 

* — tbeir toes—] Thus all the ancient copies. The modern editors, 
following Mr, Pope, read, with more delicacy, their feet.—An editor 
by ſuch capricious alerations deprives the reader of the means of judg- 
ing of the manners of different ages; for the word employed in the text 
undoubtedly did not appear indelicate to the audiences of Shakſpeare's 
time, though perhaps it would not be endured at this day. MAaLons. 

Tou are welcome, gentlemen I] Theſe two lines, omitted by the mo- 
der n editors, I have replaced from the folio. JounsoN. Y 
2 A ball! a ball !] Such is the old reading, and the true one, 

| | | though 
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More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up, 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot, 

= Ah, firrah, this unlook*d-for ſport comes well. 

= Nay, fit, nay, fit, good couſin Capulet3 ; 

For you and I are paſt our dancing days“: 

| How long is't now, ſince laſt yourſelf and I 

Were in a maſk? - 

| 2. Cap. By*r lady, thirty years. 1 
1. Cap. What, man! tis not ſo much, tis not ſo 
. 5 f 1 
ris ſince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come penticoſt as quickly as it will, | 
some five and twenty years; and then we maſk'd, 


: Y 4 


| though the modern editors read, A ball! a ball! The former excla- 
mation occurs frequently in the old comedies, and ſigniſies, make room. 
So, in the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600: - TBE 
= « Room! room! @ ball! A ball!” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 

« Then cry, a hall! a ball!“ 

| and numberleſs other paſſages. STEEVENS» 
Eg cod couſin Capulet,] This couſin Capulet is unkle in the paper 
of invitation ; but as Capulet is deſcribed as old, couſin is probably the 
right word in both places. I know not how Capulet and his lady 
= might agree, their ages were very diſproportionate; he has been paſt 
= maſking for thirty years, and her age, as ſhe tells Juliet, is but eight 
and twenty. Jon NsoON. | 
| Shakſpeare and other contempory writers uſe the word couſin to de- 
note any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and ſometimes even 
to denote thoſe of lineal deſcent, 
X The king calls Hamlet frequently his couſin, though his nephew and 
= ſtep-ſon : | 3 . 
BY But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon “ | 
Richard III. during a whole ſcene calls his nephew York, couſin ; who 

in his anſwer conſtantly calls him uncle. And the old Dutcheſs of York 
in the ſame play calls her grandſon, couſin. | | 
| % Why, my young coufin, it is good to grow. 
« York. Grandam, one night, as he did fit at ſupper," &c. 
In this very play Lady Capulet ſays, - | | 
„ Tybalt, my coyfin, O, my brother's child l“ 
and in Fletcher's Woman Pleaſed, Sylvio ſtyles Rhodope at one time 
his aunt, at others his couſin, to the great annoyance of Mr. Sympſon, 
the editor, MasoN, 5 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 504, n. 4. MAL ONE. N 8 
|, + —our dancing days: ] Thus the folio: the quarto reads, our ſtand - 
ing days: STEEVENSs © 1 

2, Cap. 
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2. Cap. Tis: more, tis more: his ſon is elder, ir; 
His ſon is thirty. 

1. Cap. Will you tell me thats? 9 85 
His ſon was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom. What lady's that, w ** dach enrich we hand 
Of yonder knight ©? 

Serv. I know not, fir. 

Rom. O, ſhe doth teach the torches to bury brigh ! 
It ſeems ſhe hangs upon the cheek of night Fi 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear: 

Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear'! 

So ſhews. a ſnowy dove trooping with. crows, 

As yonder lady o'er-her fellows ſhows. | 
The meaſure done, I'll watch her place of Rand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude han 
Did my heart love till now? forſwear it, Gght! 
F or I ne'er ſaw true beauty till this night“. 


5 Vill you tell me, &c.] This ſpeech bands thus in the firſt copy: 
Will. you tell me that? it cannot be ſo: 
His fon was but a ward three years ago; 
Good youths i'faith !—Oh, youth's a jolly thing? 
There are many trifling variations.in almoſt every pech of this play; 
but when they are of little conſequence I have forborne to encumber 
the page by the inſertion of them. The laſt, however, of theſe three 
lines is natural, and worth preſerving. STU yrs 
6 What lady.s that, which dotb enrich the band 
Of yonder knight ?] Here is another proof that our her had the 
poem, and not, Painter” Novel, in his mind. In the novel we are 
told, © A certain lord of that troupe took : Juliet by the hand to dance.” 
In the poem of Romeus and Fuſiet, as in the play, her partner is a 


night ? 


dance.” MALONE. = 
7 upon the cheek of night] Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in 
his 27th-ſonnet 3 | A 
„ Which, like a jewel hung in ghaftly night, 
« Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new,“ 
2 Bs 2 Feb . Lit Ferne, 
e a ric e in an Etbiop's ear: o, in 's Eupbucs; 
« A fair pearl in Morian' 's ear. * Sa Jn Ty 7 
9 For Ine er ſaw true beauty till this night] Thus K. Henry VIII. 
«© —0 beauty, 
« Till now I never knew thee !“ SrEE VERS. 


550. 


« With torch in hand a comely knight. did fetch her forth to 4 : 


ROMEO AND JULITET. 49 
753. This, by his voice, ſhould be a Montague: 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: — What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, | 
To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ? .. 
Now, by the ſtock and honour of my kin, 
To ſtrike him dead I hold it not a ſin. BETS 
1. Cap. Why, how now; kinſman? wherefore ſtorm 
you ſo? | | 3 
| Tb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in ſpight, 
Jo ſcorn at our ſolemnity this night. 
1. Cap. Young Romeo ist? 
Tyb. Tis he, that villain Romeo 
1. Cap. Content thee; gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
EF And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth: 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou reſpect, 
Shew a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns; 
An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt; 
| T36. It fits, when ſuch a villain is a gueſt; 
I'll not endure him. hh 
1. Cap. He ſhall be endur'd; _ yy 
What, goodman boy IAI ſay, he ſhall Go to 
Am I the maſter here, or you? go to. 
& You'll not endure him . God ſhall mend my ſoul 
| You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts ! 2 
You will ſet cock-a-hoop ! you'll be the man! 
T6. Why, unele, tis a ſhame. 
{ 1. Cap. Goto, go too ' - | 
You are a ſaucy boy: —Is't ſo, indeed 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you!; I know what. 
| You muſt contrary me* | marry, tis time— -- 9 A 
. | N 5 e 


1 T, ſcithe yo 3] i; e. tddo * an inju k W 0 
See Vol. VI. p. 485, n. 3. Marton E. 1 5 | 
2 You muſt contraty me !] The uſe of this verb is common to our old 
: - Vol, IX, ; : E writers. 
is. . | 


A 
* 4 


580 ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Well ſaid; my hearts :—You are a princox ; go: 
Be quiet, or—More light, more light, for ſhame |— 
I'll make you quiet; What!-—Cheerly, my hearts. 
. T6. Patience perforce * with wilful choter meeting, 
Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrufion ſhall, 
Now ſeeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall.. . Exit. 
Rom. If I profane with my unworthy hand {zo Juliet, 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this, — 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ftand 
| To ſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion ſhews in this; | 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims? hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers? kiſs. - 
Rom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muſt uſe in prayer. 


writers. So, in Tully*s Love by R. Greene, 1616 : © rather wiſhing to 
die than to contrary her reſolution.” Many iaſtances more might be 
ſelected from Sidney's Arcadia. * | 
Again, in Warner's Albions England, 1602, B. 10. Chap. 59. 
* his countermand ſhould have contraried ſo.“ 
The ſame verb is uſed in Sir Thomas North's tranflation of Plutarch. 
„ „„ STEZSVENS. 
3 You are a princot; go :—] A princox is a coxcomb, a conceited 
perſon, The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon in The Caſe is alter d, 1609; 
by Chapman in his comedy of May-Day, 1610; in the Return from 
Parnaſſus, 1606: „ Your proud univerſity Princox;® again, in Fuimus 
Troes, 1633 : ©© That Princox proud; and indeed by moſt of the old 
dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders un jeune eftoudeau ſuper br2 
young princox boy. STEEVENS. S 
4 Patience per force] This expreſſion is In part proverbial: the old 
adage is, Canes wg EY ES 
9 8 Patience per force is a medicine for a mad dog.“ STT EVIN«s. 
. 5 I profane with my unworthy band . 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this, —- E 278 
My lips, tavo bluſping pilgrims, &c.] The old . read iin. 
3 ALONE. 


All profanations are fuppoſed to be expiated either by ſome merito- I, 


Tious action, or by ſome penance undergone, and puniſhment ſubmit- 
ed to. So Romeo would here ſay, if I have been profane in the rude | 
touch of my hand, my lips ſtand ready, as two. bluſhing pilgrims, to 


take off that offence, to atone for it by a ſweet penance. Our poet 


therefore muſt have wrote.—the gentle fins is this. WARBURTEN. 


o 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ot 
Pom. O then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, leſt faith turn to deſpair. 
Fil. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers” take. 
Nom. Then meve not, while my prayer's effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd.[ Ang her 7. 
Jil. Then have my lips the ſin that they have took. 
Rom. Sin from my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urg*d! 


Give me my fin again. 
Jul. You kiſs by the book s. | . * 
| Niirſe. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 
, Rom. What is her mother? | | 
EE Nurſe. Marry, bachelor, 
ler mother is the lady of the houſe, 
And a good lady, and a wile, and virtuous : 
i nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 
i tell you, —he, that can lay hold of ner, 
Shall have the'chinks ?, | 
Rom. Is ſhe a Capulet? | | 
O dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone; the ſpart is at the beſt. 
£ Rom. Ay, ſo 1 fear; the more is my unreſt. 45 
1. Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards“. 


| X Is 
s O then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands day 3 
Wo They pray, grant thou, por Juliet had ſaid before, that pala 
do palm was holy palmers“ kiſs ; afterwards ſays that palmers have 
- lips that they muſt uſe in prayer. Romeo replies, that the prayer 
Jof his lips was, that they might do what hands do;“ that is, that 
they might kiſs. MaAgoN. ; it Eh 
E kiſſing ber.] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the 
mode of his own time: and kifling a lady in a publick aſſembly, we may 
We conclude, was not thought indecorous. In X. H-nry VIII. he in like 
manner makes Lord Sands kiſs Anne Boleyn, next to whom he fits at 
the ſupper given by Cardinal Wolfey. MAL. 
8 You kiſs by the bot.] In As you Like it, we find it was uſual 10 
quarrel by the book, and we are told in the note, that there were books 
extant for good manners, Juliet here appears to refer to a third kind, 
x containing the art of courtſhip, an example from which it is probable 
what Roſalind hath adduced. HER LEv. | Fe 
= 9 —the chinks.] Thus the old copies; for which Mr. Pape and the 
29 nem editors have ſubſtituted chint, MaLone. 
| e have a trifting fooliſh banquet towards. ] Towards is ready at 
hand. So, in Ras 0 / . 2 1 * 2 4 
| | E 2 « What 


2 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Is it een fo? Why, then I thank you all; 
Ichank you, honeſt gentlemen 9; good night— 
More torches here !—Come on, then let's to bed. 
Ah, firrah, [fo 2. Cap.] by my fay, it waxes late; 


I'll to my reſt. [ Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurſe. j 


Jul. Come hither, nurſe * : What is yon gentleman ? 
Nur/e, The ſon and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurſe. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 


Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would not | 


dane? 

Nurſe. I know not. . 

Jul. Go, aſk his name: —if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
Murſe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only ſon of your ar enemy. | 

Ful. My only love ſprung from my only hate! 

Too early ſeen unknown, and known too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I mutt love a loathed enemy. 

Nurſe. What's this? what's this? . 

Jul. A rhyme learn'd even now ä : 
Of one I danc'd withal. [e One calls within, Juliet, 

Nurſe. Anon, anon. 


=o 


Come, let's away; the ſtrangers all are gone. [ Breuss. 


« What might be towards, that this ſweaty haſte 
« Doth make the night joint · labourer with the day?“ 


Again, in the Phenix, by Middleton, 1607: here's a voyage t- 


Wards, will make us all.“ STEEVENS. 
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It appears from the former part of this ſcene that Capulet's com · Y 1 


pany had ſupped. A banguet, it ſhould be remembered, often meant = 


in old times nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, &c, So, 
in The Life of Lord Cromæuell, 1602.: 2 no of 
44 Their dinner is our &anguet after dinner. 


135 Again, in Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661, p. 662 * Aﬀee J 


dinner, he was ſerved with a banguer.” Marons. 
9 —boneft gentlemen ; ] Hers the quarto, 1597, adds 
I promiſe you, but for your company, 
6 I would have been in bed an hour ago: . 
Light to my chamber, ho!“ STEEVZ NS. 5 
1 Come hit her, nurſe: What is yon gentleman #] This and the fol- 
lowing queſtions are taken from the novel. SrEEVYINS. 8 
See the poem of Romeus and Juliet, Vol, X. p. 479. Marlon. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 53 
1 Enter C Ho us“. e 
7 4 Now old deſtre doth in his death-bed lie, 

And young affection gapes to be his heir; 
hat fair“, bor which love groan'd for “, 922 would die, 
<< With tender uliet match'd, is now not fair. 
Nov / Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
ut to his foe ſuppos'd he muſt bps,” ends 
And the ſteal ove? e's ſweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs _ 


ö To breathe ſuch vows as lovers uſe to ſwear; 
\ nd the as much in love, her means much leſs = 
To meet her new-beloved any where: OWN 
But paſſion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp ring extremities with extreme ſweet. E 


4 — 2 . . Ak. 


: * * | a —  - - , 


act II. SCENE 1. 


As open Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden. 
; Enter Ro] nm. 


4 Ra Can I 0 HE, when my heart is here 7 

1 | Tan der dull earth, and find thy center out. 

_ "THe climbs the wall, and leaps den, 
=... ExerBzxvoLio, 4 MEexcuTio. | 

| Ben. Romeo my coufin Romeo! 


2 This chorus added ſince che art edition; Porn, NEON 32 
N - The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily diſcovered ; it conduces nothing 
do the [progreſs of the play, but relates what is- already known, or 
what the next ſcene will ſhew; and relates it without adding the i im- 
x provement of any moral ſentiment. Jonnson. 

'3 That fair] Fair it has been already obſerved, was Fol. 1 
uſed as a ſubſtantive, and was ſynonymous'to beauty. See Vol. 11 
p- 170, n. 6. MALoNz. 

fer which love groan'd for,] Thus the ancient copies, f for which 
| all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe's alteration, read—groan'd 
ſore. This is one of the many changes that have been made in the 
text from not attending to ancient phraſeology 3 for this kind of du- 
Plication was common in Shakſpeare's time. So, in Coriolanus :* 41 Tn 
| what enormityis Marcius poor in, that you two have not in abundance ?*”* 
See Vol. VII. p. 184, n. 1. Again, in Ar you Like i its 4A Il. ſe, vii: 
« -=the ſcene wherein we play in. Maren 


E 3 a Mer. 
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Mer. He is wiſe; 
And, on my life, hath ſtolen * Ski to bed. 


Ben. He ran this way, e this gk wall: 8 


Call good Mercutio. 


* Mer. Na „II conjure t09,— 


Romeo! humours |. madman! N palkon ber! 1 


Appear thou in the lik nels of a 
Speak but one rhyme, Lang La e: 35 


Cry but Ah me pronounce but love and une Gy Pl 


Speak to my goſhp. Venus one fair word. 3 
One nick-name for her purblind fon and heir, . 
Voung Adam Capi, he that ſhot fo trim 3 
When 3 Hos etua loy' 'd the beggar nat | ft 


F #1 ; 7 4% 


— 
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4 eg t 29 and dove; 1 sl the rſt quarto, 7 97; | 


In the firſt Fc the which a pears t to have been printed from the latter | 
the lame. teadis Ehe 


of theſe cob ies, ding is adopted. e editor of the ſe- 
cond folio 8 fans cou ply, „meaning certainly couple, and 
all the p eg) 8 rs adopted innovation + Prevant, as Mr. 

Rn has obſerved, meapsprozifion,z but I have never met with the 
verb To provant, nor has any example of it been produced. I have no 
doubt therefore chat t n corptionyamd have adhered bo ahe rt 

uarto., 
- In this very line, I love . dove, the reading of 3 ofiginal copy or 
1597, was corrupted in the two ſubſequent quartos and the folio, to 
—love and day; and biin the next ling 6dervgted intober. * 
Ss Young Adam Cupid, be 


When king Cophetua low if Fai 1 St Is PT] rm £3 


with alluſion to. the celebrated; archer Adam, Bell, {{ee,Percy's; | nary 
Y ancient Engli 7 Vol, I. p. g-) whom, Shakespeare h as again 


illuged to — eb ado. abaut nothing: «Lf 1 do hang me in bottle 1 


| a cat, and eel andihe. that hits me, let him, be: og 
on the ſfioulder, and call'd, Adam., The old gopies read Abrabem,, 
Fe er , only, haing probably. ſet down: in the . Th 


ing Haſſag 5 ſupports the emendation, which 5 


, 2 this kind of i ignorance the old copies 0 


Kaen furniſh a remarkable inſtance in the next ſcene. Ja: Ws Gel 
Ss 


| PPpf i we have this line: or 9212 la 
»11 n; Ang follow thea, my ard, throughout the world. Tis 
the two; next d uartos the word lord being eie. Sanin 
des common faſhjan of that time r 113 
And follow thee, m L. zhroughout che wenn. 
the miner ef the guarto publiſfied in 3637, exhibited the line thus 


d follow ee throughout che world. 221 2. 14 
Ben, + b 1 18 


F 7.3 a 
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ROMEO AND JULIET; 53 


ce heareth not, he ſtirreth not, he moveth not; 
Ihe ape is dead“, and I muſt conjure him.— 
I conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, : 
By her high forehead 7, and her ſcarlet lip, 
XX By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lic, 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. 
= Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him: *twould anger him 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his miſtreſs? circle n 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand 
ri me had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 
That were ſome ſpight: my invocation 
Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs* name, 
II conjure only but to raiſe up him. 4 1 in. 
Bes. Come, he hath hid himſelf among thoſe trees, 
To be conſorted with the hamorous night?! 
| and Mr. Pope, Mr, Theobald, and Dr. Warburton, adopted this ar- 
| bitrary change. Nj 1 f | $712 3:8 ' 
| © The ballad here alluded to, is King Copbetua and the Begyar-maid, 
or, as it is called in ſome old copies, The ſong of a beyger and a hinge 
The following ftanza, which Shakſpeare had aue in view, 
The blinded boy that ſpobts ſo trim 


From heaven down did hie 
6 He drew a dart and ſhot at him, w e191 of an 
A en eee 8 


| fupports (as Dr. Percy Has obſerved,) the reading trim, Which is 
found in the firſt quarto 1597, and which in the ſubſequent copies 
was changed to true. The change was certainly not aceidental; and 
W this is one of a great many inſtances in which I have obſerved changes ta 

| have been made by the printer or editor, in the later quartos, and even 
in the firft folio, for the ſake of ſome imaginary improvement, and 

without authority. Maron. | POO STOOD 

i Se ape is dead] This phraſe appears to have been frequently 
applied to young men, in our authour's time, without any reference to 
the mimickry of that animal,” It was an expreſſion of tenderneſs, like 
poor fool. Nathe, in one of his pamphlets, mentions his having read 
Lily's Euphies, when he was a little ape at Cambridge, "MAtLowne. * 
/ By ber high forebead,—] It has already been obferved that a high 


— 


forehead was in Shakfpeare's time thought eminently beautiful, See 
| Vol. I. p. 8 5, n. 7; and Vol. VII. p. 505, n. 7. Maron. 
1 —tbe humorous might :] I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare means humid, the 
moiſt dezwwy night, Chapmin uſes the word in that ſenſe in the tranſ- 
lation of Hemer, book If. edit, 159 

LE. E 4 a 


86 ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. | 
Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark, 
Now will he ſit under a medlar tree, W 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 

As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. 

Ah, Romeo“, that ſhe were, ah, that ſhe were 
An open—ercztera, thou a poperin pear! = 
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Romeo, 


* 


96 The other gods and knights at arms flept all the bumorozs 
night.” STEEVENS. | Ft oder ti 
In Meaſure = Meaſure we have © the vaporous night approaches; 
which ſhews that Mr, Steevens has rightly interpreted the word in the 
text. MALons. F FS. 
9 Ab, Romeo, &.] Theſe two lines, which are found in the quartos 
of 1597, 1599, and in the folio, were rejected by Mr. Pope, who in 
ike manner has rejected qubole ſcenes of our authour; but what is more 
ſtrange, his example has in this inſtance been followed by the ſucceed- 
ng editors. n 8 2 
; However improper any lines may be for recitation on the ſtage, an 
editar in 1 apprehenſion has no right to omit any paſſage that is 
found in all the authentick copies of his authour's works. I know 
nat an what. authority it has been ſaid, that theſe lines are a 
proof that either « poet or his friends knew ſometimes how to 
blot.”” They appear not only in the editions adready mentioned, but 
alſo in that copy which has no date, and in the edition of 1637. 


I have adhered to the original copy. The two ſubſequent quartos and 

the folio read, with a ſlight variation, „ 

An open —or thou a poperin pear. 
Shakſpeare followed the faſhion of his own t 


his own time, which, wag, when 
fomething indecent was meant to be ſuppreſſed, to print ercætera, in- 
fiead of the word. See Minſheu's Dictionary, p. 112, col. 2. Our 
et did not conſider, that howeyer ſuch a practice might be admitted 
in a printed book, it is abſurd where words are intended to be recited. 
When. theſe. lines were ſpoken, as undoubtedly they were to our an- 
ceſtors, who do not appear to have been extremely delicate, the aftox 
muſt haye eyaded the difficulty by an abrupt ſentence, 9 8 
The yaſeemly name of the apple here alluded to, is well known. 
_ Neperingue is a town in Fre 1 two leagues diſtant from 
'V pres. Trom hence the Poperin pear was brought into England. 
What were the peculiar qualities of a Poperin pear, I am unable to aſ- 
certain. The word was choſen, I believe, merely for the ſake of a 
quibble, which it is not neceſſary to explain. Probably for the ſame 
2 reaſon the Popering tree was preferred to any other by the authour of 
» mock poem of Hero and Leander, ſmall $yo, 16533; . 
She thought it ſtrange to ſee a man 
« In privy walk, and then anaen 


* 8 


N 


| ROMEO AND mo = 
Romeo, night; I'll to my truckle-bed; g 
This N is too cold for me to lleep: : 

Come, ſhall we go? | 

| Ben, Go, then; for tis in vain ' 

To ſeek him here, that means not to ah found. leu. 


8 CE NE II. n 
Capulet's Garden. : 
Enter Rou ao. 


Nom. He jeſts at ſcars 1, that never felt a wound 

| Juliet appears above, at a * 
But, ſoft! what light through yonder winde brouny 1 

It is the caſt, and Juliet is the ſun !— 

| Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already ſick and pale with grief, | 
That thou her maid art far more fair than he: 
Be not her maid?, fince ſhe is envious; 11. 
Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 

And none but _ do wear it ; caſt it 4 — : 

It is my lady; O, it is my love : | b 

O, that ſhe knew She were 


1 She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; What cof that? 


Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it. — 
I am too bold, *tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks ; 


9 Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the — „ 


| Having ſome bufineſs, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return,  _ 
What if her eyes were there, they in herhead? - 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe going | 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eye in heaven © * 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 

That birds would fing, and think it were not . 
See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand ! | 


«© She ſtepp'd behind a Popering tree, 2 | 
c And liſten'd for ſome aovelty,'” Maron. | 
3 Hejefts at ſeart,] That is, Mercutio jeſts, whom he 8 
OHNSONe 
2 Be not ber maid, ] Be not a votary to the moon, to pile | 
OHNSONs 


* body &c.] This Line and half L nn 8,6 
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O, that I werea glove upon that ang, ET n Han 
That I might touch that ee s.1 | A „ 
Rom. She ſpeaks : — — 


Unto the white-upturned wond' ring eyes 


And III no longer be a Capulet. F 


15 dee without ny popriery, or rather makes" the paflage nonſenſe. 


= ROMEO. AND. JULIBT, 


O, ſpeak again, bright 3 ibs thou . 
As glorious to this night®, being o'er my head $ 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 


Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds w_— 
And ſails upon the boſom of the air, 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn aye love, 


— ww OA. -S . 4.4 > -ot 


Rom. Shall I hear more, or thall I ſpeak at this ee 
Jul. Tis but thy name, that is my . 77 
Thou art thyſelf though, nat a egos, 5. 
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Fo n ſ1 PE 2 1. BN. 
4 O, that I were a glove worghe band, This . 2000 to 
have been ridiculed by ra in The School of C on plimentsy a gamen 


16 | 

0 Oh that 1 were a flea upon chat lip Kc. N 17 

s touch that cheek'?] The quarts 1597» read that cheek,” _ 

5 G 2 : „ K the Fry Srktvans, 

» ſpeak again rig t an io a 

As erke. 8 this oight, Kc. The ſenſe is, - that | 

peared as ſplendid an object in the vault of heaven obfcured 2 4 — 

neſs, as an angel could ſeem to rhe 2 75 of | hortals, who were falling 
back to gaze upon him. / ' 

As glorious to this night, means as. glorious: 25 appearance in bin dark 
night, &c. STEEVENSs  : 

7 —the lazy-pacing clouds, ]- Thus correfted from the firſt ian 
in the others ee OPE. ' 

8 Thou art th felt ough, not a Montage.) For the preſent ponctua- 
tion I am — It appears to me to afford a clear ſenſe, whi 
the line as printed in the old copies, where we have a comma after 
thyſelf, and no point after'though, does not in my appre henſion afford. 

hou art, bazvever, Tays Juliet, a being ſui generis, amiable: and per- 
fect, not tainted by the enmity which your ; n/a bears to mine, 

According to the common punctuation, the adverſative particle 


4 % Fthough 
4 


- 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 39 


What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
WBclonging to a man. O, be ſome other name! 


„ Alibougb thou art not a Montague, not aRtuated, by any of thoſe 
Wunjuftifiable prejudices that actuate your family, you are moſt amiable / 
and virtuous.“ The lady might with as much propriety have ob- 
Wſcrved, that though it was ſummer, it was hot; or, rhyugh it was night, 
tze ſun did not ſhine. | Re: 45.8 FF 
According to Mr. Steevens, the meaning is“ Thou art thyſelf, 
. e. a being of diſtinguiſhed excellence, though thou art nor (What 
thou appeareſt to others,) akin to thy family in malice.” If he was 
NoT a Montague, or, as it is rightly explained, Nor akin to his _ 
W mily in malice, whence is the wonder that he is a being of diſtinguiſhed 
excellence? or what the need of an adverſative particle in ſuch a 
W propoſition? If indeed the lady had faid, that Romeo was a being of. 
W uncommon excellence, though be was a Montague, ſhe. would have 
W talked with preciſio n. CT | | 5 
= Though is again uſed 4 Shakſpeare in I Midſummer-Night's 
| Dream, Act III. ſc; laſt, in the fame ſenſe: ee 
« My legs are longer thougb, to run away.?“ 18901 
Again, in The Taming of tbe Sbreto: I 
16% Would Catharine had never ſeen him.thaugh,” 
Again, in X. Henry VIII. |: | 
« I] would not be ſo fick rhough, for his place.” „ 
k Other writers frequently uſe :bovgh for bazwever. 30, in The Fata! 
Doug, a tragedy, by Maffinger, 163222 N ; 
E | „ Would you have him your huſband that you love, © 
« And can it not'be ?—He is your ſervant, rhough,. © © 
&« And may perform the office of a huſband. “““??? 
Again, in Cypid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher: 


4s » 


«6,0 diſſembling woman, : . 7 > AN 
c Whom I muſt reverence though." 


Again, in the laſt ſpeech of the Maid's Tragedy by B. and Fletcher, 


619: . | 
© Look to him rhougb, and bear thoſe bodies in,” 

Again, in Otway's Venice Preſerved: , © OP 

„I thank thee, for thy labour though, and him too.?“ 

Dr. Warburton's interpretation is wholly inadmiſſible. & You 
would be juſt what you are, [i. e. not more excellent,] although you 
were not of the houſe of Montague. — Juliet is not here ſpeculating 
whether, if Romeo were not, or ceaſed to be, of the hoſtile faction, 
his excellence was or was not capable of increaſe; nor” does the Tay; 
* thou wwould't,be thyſelf, (as Dr. Warburton makes her ſay,) but 
* thou art thyſelf.” This, I ſay, is not the ſubject of her ipecula- 
tion. She is ſimply endeayouring to account for Romeo's being ami- 
able and excellent, though he js a Montague. And, to prove this, 
ſhe afferts that he merely bears that name, but has none of the quali- 
dies of that houſe, MATO. 

„55 What's 


2 


60 ROMEO AND JULIET. _. 
What's in a name that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
| Retain that dear perfection which he owes, - 
Without that title Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of . 

Take all myſelf *. ; 
Non. I take thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd ; 1 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. W man art thou, 4. , « beſere' a; in 
| night, 

So e e my counſel ? 

Nom. By a name © 
I know not how to tell cha ho Lam: | 
My name, dear ſaint, is hateful to myſelf, . 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee; {EM ah 
Had I it written, J would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not Py w_ a e words 


| 9 nor ay other port i | . (PETRO 
Belonging to a man. O, be ſame ot ber name | | 
What's in a name; &c»] The middle line is not 8! in the ori- 
. inal copy of 1597; being added, it ſhould n on a Wake The ah 
ſage in the firſt copy ſtands thus: > 
Nor arm, nor face, ner any other part: | | : 
What's in a name ? That which we call a roſe, & be. : Io $4 

In the copy of 1599 and all the ſubſequent ancient copies, the words 
vor any other por were omitted by the overſight of the tranſcriber. or 
ry: l and the lines thus abſurdly exhibited : 

Nor arm nor face, O be ſome other name! 
Belonging to @ man. | 
What's in a name, &e. 

Belopging, &c, evidently was taendet” to ras a line, as it now 
does z but the printer having. omitted the words nor any other part, tool 
the ei of the ſubſequent line, and carried it to that which pre- 
ceeded. The tranſpoſition now made needs no note to ſupport it: the 
context i in this and many other places ſuperſedes all arguments. 
| MALoNE. 

1 By any other name—] Thus the quarto, 1597. All the W 
ancient copies read—By any other word. MATLONE. 
27 ale * e ; The elder wah reads, Take all I base. 

| | STE&VENG- 


* 1 5 . 
- 
* 


4 24 . 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 6: 


of that tongue's utterance?, yet I know the ſound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? 

Lom. Neither, fair ſaint; if either thee diſlike (. 

1. How cam'ſ thou hither, tell me? and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb; N 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 

If any of my kinſmen find thee here. ä 

Rem. With love's light wings did I o'er- perch theſe 
| walls 5; | — 
Por ſtony limits cannot hold love out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no let to me b. 

Jul. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 
| Rom. Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords 7 ; Jook thou but ſweet, 


3 My ears have net yet drunk a hundred wwords 

Of that tongue's utterance, ] Thus the quarto, 1597. The ſubſe- 
W quent ancient copies read—of hy tongue's uttering. We meet with 
== almoſt the ſame words as thoſe here attributed to Romeo, in King 
= Edward III. a tragedy, 1596: 
RY J might perceive his eye in her eye loſt, 
« His ear to drink ber ſweet tongue's utterance.” MATO. 
. 4 Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee di ike.] Thus the original copy. 
W The ſubſequent ancient copies read—fair maid, ** If either thee le: 
| was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, it likes me well; for it 
= pleaſes me well, M ALONE. 

; With loves light wings did T o'er-perch theſe walls Dl Here alſo 
= we find Shakſpeare following the ſteps of the authour of The Hyſtory of 
| Romeus and Juliet, 1 562: | | 
| « Approaching near the place from whence his heart had life, 

66 So light he wox, he {eap'd the wall, and there he ſpy d his 
wife, f wp | 
« Who in the winde watch'd the coming of her lord, .“ 
TEE | MALONEs 
Dns let to me.] i. e. no ſtop or hinderance. So, in Hamlet: 
«© By heaven I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me. | 
Thus the original edition. The ſubſequent copies read—no fop to 
me. Matons, - F | 
7 eee lies more peril in thine eye, 4 
| ban twenty of their ſwords; | B. and Fletcher have copied this 
thought in The Wu of . * | 
% —The lady may command, fir; ; | 
She bears an. eye more dreadful than your weapon.“ 
; | STEIEVENS. 


And 


i} 


ba ROMEO AND TJULIET. 


And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Jul. I . not for the world, they ſaw thee here: 
Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from theit 


{ fi - 
And, but = love me, let them find me here o: $ 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued !, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whole direction found*ſt thou out this place? 
Rom. 57 love, who firſt did prompt me to 2 an: 
Fe lent me counſel, and J lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe. : | 
Jul. Thou know'ft, the maſk of night is on my face 3 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou haſt te: me ſpeak to-night, 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I have ſpoke ; But farewel compliment“! 
Doft thou love me ? 1 know, thou wilt ſay - Ay; 
And J will take thy word : yet, if thou ſwear'ſt. 


5 —from their fight 1 So the firſt quarto. All 1 ancient 
copies have—from their eyes, MaLone. 

9 And, but thou lowe me, let them Fen ad me here :] And. ſo thou do 
but love me, I care not what may befall me: Let me he found here, 
Such appears to me to be the meaning. 

Mr. Maſon thinks that © bur thou love ts 3 unleſs thou 
love me; grounding himſelf, I ſuppoſe, on the two ſubſequent lines. 
. But thoſe contain, in my apprehenſion, a diſtinct propoſition. He firſt 
ſays, that he is content to be diſcovered, if he be but ſecure of her 

affektion; ; and then adds, that death from the hands of her kinſmen 

would be preferable to life without her love. Bus, however, it muſt be 

acknowledged, has often in old Engliſh the meaning Water Sema Maſon 

would here affix to it. Maron . 

1 Than death prorogued, } i. e. delayed, deferred to a more diſtant 
period. So in Act IV. ſc. i. 

% hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogus it, 

f CC On thurſday next be married to this county. . MALoNE, 

ER farewell compliment 'l That is, farewell attention to forms. 

Masone 


Thou 


- 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 64 


Thou may'ſt prove falſe; at lovers” perjuries 
WThey for” tons laughs. O, gentle e 

If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think ſt I am too quickly won, 
un frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; LES 
And therefore thou may*ſt think my haviour light: 
Aut truſt me, gentleman, I'II prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange “. 
$1 mould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heard'ſt, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paſſion: therefore pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath fo diſcovered. | 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I ſwear, 

That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops,— 

Jul. O, ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant moon 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, e 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable, 
Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by? ; 
Jul. Do not ſwear at all; | 
Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf; 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe the. 
Rom. If my heart's dear love— 
Jul. Well, do not ſwear: although I joy in thee, 
Thave no joy of this contract to-night: 
lt is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 


* * 
s * 


* 


| 3 Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange.) Thus the 
| quarto, 1597. In the ſubſequent ancient copies cunning was changed 
to coying, M ALONE. 55 i 
To be Hrange, is to put on affected eoldneſs, to appear ſhy, So, in 
186 reene's Mamilia, 1593: «Is it the faſhion in Padua to be fo range 
wich your friends?“ SrZEVENS. ö Cee 

* See Vol. X. p. 38, n. 4. MALONE, ö 
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64 ROMEO AND JULTET 


Ere one can ſay—Tt lightens . Sweet, good nights ! 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, _ 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt ! 
Rom, O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 14 
Jul. What ſatisfaction canſt thou have to-night ? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. e 
"Rom. Wenne thou withdraw it? for what purpoſe, 
ove?  - | ET nes 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more J give to thee, 
The more 1 have, for both are infinite. ; ' 
5 | {Nurſe calls avitbin. 
I hear ſome noiſe within; Dear love, adieu 
Anon, good nurſe !—Sweet Montague, be true. 5.4 
Stay but a little, I will come again. | IErxit. 
Kan. O bleſſed bleſſed night! I am afeard 
Being in night, all this is but a drem, ö 
Too flattering-ſweet to be ſubſtantial. | | 


Re-enter JULLET, above, 


Jul. 1 words, dear Romeo, and good night, in- 
— hor bee # 


- 4 => one can ſay Ie ligbtens.] So, in the Miracles of Moſes, by 
rayton: - | 3 
2 « —lightning ceaſeleſsly to burn, | | 
« Swifter than thought from place to place to paſs, 
« And being gone, doth ſuddenly return 
 ©& Ere you could ſay preciſely what it was." | | 
The ſame thought occurs in the Midſummer Night's Dream. STttve 
. Drayton's Miracles of Moſes was firſt printed in quarto, in 1604. 
73 1 e MAL ox. 
5 Stoeet, good night !] All the intermediate lines from Seweet, good 
night, to Stay but a little, &c. were added after the firſt copy, STEE ve 


af 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 63 
If that thy bent of love be honourable“s 
ny purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, _ 
Where, and what time, thou wilt += the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world: 
Mur. [Within.] Madam. 51 
Jul. I come, anon: — But if thou mean'ſt not well, 
I do beſeech thee | | 
| 2 . [Within,] Madam. | 
Jil. By and by, I come: Tp | 
ro ceaſe thy ſuit 7, and leave me to my grief: 
EZTo-morrow will I ſend. | 
Rem. So thrive my foul, - 3 
Jil. A thouſand times good night! [Exits 
= Keom. A thouſand times the worſe, to want thy light. 
Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their books; 
But love from love, toward ſchool with heavy looks. 
5 | 5 [ retiring ſioauly. 
Re-enter JULIET, above. | 
Jul. Hiſt ! Romeo, hiſt !—O, for a faulconer's voice, 
o lure this taſſel-gentle back again *} 
. x , RORdage 


=. 5 1f chat thy bent of love. be honourable, &c.] In The Tragical 
Hy /tory already quoted Juliet uſes nearly the ſame expreſſions: 
=. © —if your thought be chaſte, and have on virtue ground, 

If wedlock be the end and mark which your defire hath found, 
= <* Obedience ſet aſide, unto my parents duc 
he quarrel eke that long ago between our houſholds grew, 
Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, _ 
And following you whereſo you go, my father's houſe forſake: 
But if by wanton love and by unlawful ſuir 3 | 

BE « You think in ripeſt years to pluck my maidenhood's dainty fruit, 

Tou are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you beſeeks, . | 
10 To ceaſe your ſuit, and ſuffer her to live among her likes.” 
1 0 12 3 N 8 2ughy Mat onts 
= 7 To ceaſe thy ſuĩt, ] So the quarto, 1597. The two ſubſequent 
uartos and che Folk we Fade i. 11 55 1 * 
= * To lure this taſſel - gentle hack a ain I] The faſſel or tierce (for ſo 
t ſhould be ſpelt) is the male of 3 gojsbawk ; ſo called, becauſe it 
s a tierce or third leſs than the female. This is equally true of al 
pirds of prey. In the Booke of F alconrye, by George Turbervile; ent. 
Vor, IX. | F 8 N printed 


— 


Forgetting any other home but this. 


In The Guardlan, by Maſſinger: 


were conſidered as appropriated to certain ranks. The rzercel-gentle 


| Choſen by Juliet as an appellation for her beloved Romeo. In an an- 


65 ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak albud ; ; 
Elſe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her ai er more hoarſe than mins 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. WS 19737 
Rom. It is my ſoul, that Calls upon my name: 
How ſilver-ſweet ſound lovers? tongues by night, - 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears! N 


. 5 4 
Rom. Madam“. 3 1 7 4 5 - 
Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 

Shall I ſend to thee ? 7 EL 


_ 


Rom, At the hour of nine. r 
Jul. J will not fail; tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. _ . 
Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 
Jul. 1 ſhall forget; to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 
Rom. And Vl Rill ſtay, to have thee ſtill forget, 


printed in 157 3, I find a whole chapter on the falcon-gentle, &c, So, 
6 then for an eyening flight, +  - 
| « A tiercel-gentle,” © | 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 

«Your taſſel- gentle, ſhe's lur'd off and gone.” gh 
This TD of hawk had the Epithet of gentle anfiexed to it, from 
the caſe with which it was tamed, and its attachment to man. STEEv: | 
It appears from the old books on this fubject that certain hawks ! 


was appropriated to the prince; and thence, we may ſuppoſe, was 7 


cient treatiſe entitled | awkin , Hunting, and Fifping, with the true 2 
meaſures of blowing, is the following iy: "th 5 | | ; 

_ «© The names of all manner of hawkes, and to whom they belong: 

; 1 For a PRIN ex IR oh -.- mn 
There is a falcon gentle, and a tercel getitle ;/and'thefe are for 40 79 1 


2 : : LON E. J 
9 Hadam. ] Thus the original copy of 1597. In the two ſubſe - 
quent copies 200 the folio we n ales, What word was in- | 
tended it is difficult to ſay. The editor of the ſecond 'folio ſubſti- 
tuted— My wett. 1 have already ſhe wn, that all the alterations in that 
ebpy were made ät random; and have therefore preferved the ori- | 
ginal word, though lefs tender than that which was arbitrarily ſub- 
ſtituted in its place. MATONR. . „„ 
e wn 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 62 

| ul. *Tis almoſt morning, I would have thee gone: 

And yet no further than a wanton's birdj _ 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted Pie Fo 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. hs 
Rom. I would, I were thy bird. . 

Jul. Sweet, ſo would I: 5 

vet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 1 

EE Good night, good night! parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, 

That I ſhall ſay—good night, till it be morrow. [Exits 

| Rom. Sleep 11 5 upon thine eyes, peace in thy 

_ reaſt!— | e 

would I were ſleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt ! 

Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell; ; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell“. [ Exits 


h 8 CE N E III. | ECL: 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 
Enter Friar LawRENCE „ with a baſtet. 


Fri. The grey- ey d morn ſmiles on the frowning night *, 
cCheckering the eaſtern clouds with ftreaks of light; 
And flecked darkneſs like a drunkard reels _ 
From forth day's path, and Titan's firy Wheels“: 1 


1 Hence will T to my ghoſtly father's cell 5 7 
"I His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Thus the quatto, 
W 1597, except that it has good inſtead of dear. That of 1599, and the 


TE folio, read: | 


8 Hence will J to my ghoſtly frier's cloſe cell; Ay 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Matoner.' - 


275. fre ; ey'd morn, &c.] So the firſt edition. The firſt four lines 
of this ſpeech, as has been obſerved by Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon, art 
= inadvertently printed twice over in the ſubſequent ancient copies, and 

form the concluſion of Romeo's preceding ſpeech as well as the com- 

mencement of the friar's in the preſent ſcene. MAL x 

3 And flecked garkneſs—]. Flecked is ſpotted, dappled; ftreak'd, of 
| variegated. In this ſenſe it is uſed by Churchyard, in his Legend of 
| Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. Mowbray, ſpeaking of the Ger- 


mans, fays 3 


68 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I muſt up-fill this ofier cage of ours, 4 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; ' 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb: © 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We ſucking on her natural boſom find; 
Many for many virtues excellent, | 
None but for ſome, and JE all different. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace“, that lies 
In herbs, plants, ſtones !“, and their true qualities: 


« All jagg'd and frounc'd, with divers colours deck d, 
&« They ſwear, they curſe, and drink till they be fleck d, 
Lord Surrey uſes the ſame word in his tranſlation of the 4th Æneid: 
& Herquivering cheekes flecked with deadly ſtzine.” 
The ſame image occurs in Much ado about Nothing: Act V. ſc. ii. 
& Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey.” STEEVENS. 
The word is ſtill uſed in Scotland, where “a flecked cow”? is a com- 
mon expreflion. See the Gloſſary to Gawin Douglas's tranſlation of 
Virgil, in v. fleckit, MAaLonE. - FEM ns 
4 From forth day's path, and Titan's firy wheels :] Thus the quarto 
2597. That of 1599, and the folio have burning wheels. 7 7 
The modern editions read corruptly, after the ſecond folio: 
| From forth day's path-way made by Titan's wheels, MALoNZ. 
5 The earth, that*s nature's mother, is 4 tomb ;] | 
«© Omniparens, eadem rerum commune ſepulchrum.“ 
| | Lucretius. 
« The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. ' Milton. 
| . STrEEVERS. 
So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 16cg: 
c —» Time's the king of men, . * 
6 For be's their parent, and be is their grave.” MaALONE. 
s powerful grace, ] Efficacious virtue. 1 | : 
7 O, mieił is ibe power ful grace, that lie 
| In herbs, plants, ſtones, Se. This affords, a natural introduction 
to the friar's furniſhing Juliet with the ſleepy potion in Act IV. In 
the paſlage before us Shakſpeare had the poem in his thoughts: | 
4 „But not in vain, my child, hath all my wand'ring been; 
« What force the ſtones, the plants, and metals, have to work, 
« And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do lurk, 
 & With care 1 have ſought out, with pain I did them prove.” 
113 Si Matrox. 


IN ON 
DT _ aa. 
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| For nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live *, 
But to the earth 9 ſome ſpecial good doth give; 
Nor aught ſo good, but, ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 
E Revolts from true birth, ſtumbling on abuſe: 
E Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapply'd ; 
And vice ſometime's by action dignify'd. 
within the infant rind of this ſmall flower“ 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and med' cine power: 
For this, being ſmelt, with that part? cheers each part; 
Being taſted, ſlays all ſenſes with the heart. 
Two ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them ſtill 
In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 
And, where the worſer is predominant, 
Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant 4, 


Enter Romeo. 
Rom. Good morrow, father ! 


Fri. Benedicite ! 
8 For nougbt ſo vile that on the earth doth live,] The quarto, 1597s 


reads: | 
54 For nought ſo vile that vile on earth doth live. STEEYRNS. 
9 to the eartb—] i, e. to the inhabitants of the earth. Matons. 
_ 1 —of this ſmall fower—] So the quarto 1597. All the ſubſequent 
ancient copes have - this eveak flower. MALoNE. ; 
2 —with that part—] i. e. with the part which ſmells; with the 
olfactory nerves, MATO. | 
3 Two ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them ftill | 1 
In man—] So, in our authour's Lover's Complaint : 
% —terror, and dear modeſty, > 
— &« Encamp'd in hearts, but fghting outwardly,” | | 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The quarto of 1599, and all the ſubſe- 
quent ancient copies read—ſuch oppoſed &ings. Our authour has more 
than once alluded to theſe oppoſed foes, contending for the dominion 
of man.—Sso, in Othello: 7 
I « Yea, curſe his better angel from his fide.” 
Again, in his 144th Sonnet: ; : 
« To win me ſoon to hell, my female evil - 
«« Tempteth my better angel from my fide : 
6 Yet this 1 ne er ſhall know, but live in doubt, 
« Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” MALONE. = 
4 Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant.] So, inflbur authour's 
goth Sonnet: 5 | 
“A rengeful canker eat him up to death. Maron. 


70 ROMEO AND JULIET, | 
What early tongue fo ſweet ſaluteth me ?— 
Young ſon, it argues a diſtemper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, fleep will never lie; 
But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuff d brain? 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign ; 
Therefore thy earlineſs doth me aſſure, ' h 
Thou art up-rous'd by ſome diſtempꝰ'rature; 
Or if not ſo, then here I hit it right — 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
Nom. That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine, 

Fri. God pardon fin ! waſt thou with Roſaline? 

Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no; 
I have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 
Fri. T eb my good ſon: But where haſt thou heen 

. : 13 | : 
Rom. T'l] tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again, 
. been feaſting with mine enemy; 

| ere, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ; both our remedies _ 
Within thy help and holy phyſick lies; | 
J bear no hatred, bleſſed man; for, lo, 
My. interceflion likewiſe ſteads my foe. 3 
Fri. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrifſft. 
Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is ſet 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 1 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; EE he 
And all combin'd, ſave what thou muſt combine 
By holy marriage: When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
FH tell thee as we paſs ; but this I pray, 
That thou conſent to marry us this day. 


5 w=with uufluff*d brain, Kc. The copy, 1597, reads: 
with unſtuff'd brains bg : 
Doch couch his limmes, there golden ſleep remaines- 


STzzVzNs. 

. Within thy belp and boly phyſick lies:] See Vol, VIII. 74 n. 43 
and Vol. X. p. 66, n. 9. Haile. — atss by 
Ta, e Fri. 
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| Fri, Holy faint Francis! what a change is here! 

&. Roſaline, whom thou didſt love ſo dear, 

& ſoon forſaken ? young men's love then lies 

Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

ei Maria ! what a deal of brine AW 

Flath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks for Roſaline! 

low much ſalt water thrown away in waſte, 

o ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte! 2A 

he ſan not yet thy ſighs from heaven clears, 

hy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fit 

Of an old tear that is not waſh'd off yet: 

fe'er thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 

Thou and theſe woes were all for Rofaline ; 

And art thou chang'd? pronounce this ſentence then 

'omen may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men, 

Rom. Thou chidd'ſ me oft for loving Roſaline. 

Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine, 

Rom. And bad'ſt me. bury love. * 

Fri. Not in a grave, He | | 

To lay one in, another out to have. | | 

= Rom. I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love now, 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not ſo. 883 
Fri. O, ſhe knew well, | 5 
Thy love did lad by rote, and could not ſpell 7. 

But come, young waverer, come go with me, 

In one reſpect I'll thy aſſiſtant be; | 

For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 98 

To turn your houſholds? rancour to pure love 5. 

ERom. O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte, 

= F#r:. Wiſely, and flow ; They ſtumble, that mp faſt, 


Exeunts 


4 


/ and ceuld not ſpell.] Thus the quarto, 1 597. The ſubſequent 
ancient copies all have 

8 Thy love did read by rote that could not ſpell. 

= 1 mention theſe minute. variations only to ſhew, what I have ſo often 
urged, the very high value of firſt. editions. MaLox x. 
| * The two following lines were added ſince the firſt copy of this 


play. STEEvVENSs 5 N. | WI 
44 enn 


„5 ROMEO AND JULIET, 


SCENE IV, } 
e 3 


Mer. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be n 
he not home to-night? _ ; 
Ben, Not to his father's; I ſpoke with his man. | 
Mer. Ah, that ſame pale hard-hearted wench, that 
45 9 5 = 

Torments him ſo, that he will ſure run mad. 

Wn Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, | 

Hath ſent a letter to his father” s houſe, 
er. A challenge, on my life, 
en. Romeo will anſwer it. 5 
Mer. Any man, that can write, may anſwer a letter. 
Ben. Nay, he will anſwer the letter's maſter, how he 
dares, being dared.” 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! Rabb'd 
with a white wench's black eye ; ſhot thorough the ear 
with a love-ſong ; the very 10 of his heart cleft with 
the | blind 8 8 bur-ſhafe And is hea man to en- 
counter Tybalt ? by 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt? | ras 
Mer. More than prince of cats“, I can tell you*, O, 


# 


9 tbe very pin of bis beart cleft with the blind bo- Boys but-ſþ bo: 
The alluſion 2 55 8 | Tb t or white 2 1105 ned the 
arrows are directed, was faſtened by a black pin placed in the center of 3 
it, To hit this was the higheſt ambition of every markſman. So, in 
No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 1 

“ They have ſhot two arrows without heads, 

% They cannot ſtick i the but yet: hold out, knight, 

% And I'll cleave the black pin i“ the midſt of the white,” 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 
0 For kings are cloutg that every man ſhoots at; — 

5 Our crown the pin that thouſands ſeek to cleave? Marons. % 

1 More tban prince of cats, ] Tybert, the name given to the cat, 
| in the ſory-book of Reynard the Fox. WaArBuRTON, 5 
So, in Have with'you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596: ——not Tibal | 
| prize of cats, Kc. STEEVENS» 
2 =] can tel yeu.] So the firſt quarto. Theſe words are omitted | 
in all the ſubſequent ancient copies, MALONE, 
he 


* 


. 
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je is the courageous captain of compliments s. He 
kohts as you ſing prick-ſong, keeps time, diſtance, and 
Proportion“; reſts me his minim reſt, one, two, and 
Ine third in your boſom: the very butcher of a filk but- 
ons, a duelliſt, a duelliſt; a gentleman of the very firſt 


al paſſado! the punto reverſo! the hay *!— 

Hens TRENT. | 
Mer. The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affecting fan- 
raſticoes?; theſe new tuners of accents l- By Jeu, a 
oery good blade !—a very tall man a very good whore ! 


3 courageous captain of compliments.] A complete maſter of all 
the laws of ceremony, the principal man in the doctrine of punctilio. 
« A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

«« Have choſe as umpire”? 


| 22 
4 beeps time, diftance, and proportion; ] So Fonſon's Bobadil ; 
5 Note your diſtance, keep your due proportion of time. A 
T- "of - 56 | RS ö STEEVENSs 
„bis minim refs—)] A minim is a note of flow time in muſick, 
equal to two crotchetss MAaronz. _ 
_—_ *© —cbewery butcher »f a fill button, ] So, in the Return from Par» 
= 22//us : FE 
; Sf 2 Strikes his poinado at a button's breadth.” 82 ; 
=_ 7 entleman of the very firft houſe, of the firſt and ſecond cauſe ; 
«A nh, peo 2 Frſt 9 the 755 Lax of — 2 
E gentleman of the firſt rank, of the firſt eminence among theſe duel- 


will tell zou of the rf cauſe, and the ſecond cauſe, for which a man is to 
ITE fight. — The Clozon, in As you like it, talks of the ſeventh cauſe in the 
lame ſenſe, . STEEvENSs. (U | : 

. —the bay J] All the terms of the modern fencing-ſchool were 
originally Italian; the rapier, or ſmall thruſting ſword, being firſt uſed 
in Italy. The bay is the word hai, you have it, uſed when a thruſt 
reaches the antagoniſt, from which our fencers, on the fame occaſion, 


=_—_ Y —efeting fantafticees;) Thus the old copies, and rightly. ' The 
modern editors read, phantafies, Naſh, in his Have with you to 
Bo Saffion Walden; 1596, ſays—<* Follow ſome of - theſe 1 
| Galiardo's and Signor Fantaſtico's,“ &c. Again, in Decker's comedy 
| of Old Fortunatus, 1600: (% J have danc'd with queens, dallied with 
| ladies, worn ſtrange attires, ſeen funtaſticoes, convers'd with humor- 


iſts.“ Kc. STEVENS. | | : OY | | 
Fantaſticoes is the reading of the firſt quarto, 1597 ; all the ſubſequent 


| Fncient Copies read arbitrarily and corruptly—pbantacies MAL ONE. 


Why, 


houſe, —of the firſt and ſecond cauſe! : Ah, the immor- 


2 ſays our authour of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love's Labour's Lofts 


We liſts; and one who underſtands the whole ſcience of quarrelling, and 


| without knowing, I ſuppoſe, any reaſon for it, cry out, ba |, Jonnson. - 


fs 
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| hy, is not this a lamentable thing, grandſire !, that 
we ſhould be thus afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe 
faſhion-mongers, theſe pardon-mes *, who ſtand fo much 


on the new form, that they cannot fit at calc on the old 8 


nn en their Bons, their bons 3! 
Enter Rom EO. 


en. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring 0 lleſn, 
fleſh, how art thou fiſhified !—Now is he for the num. | 


ders that Petrarch flow'd in: Laura, to his lady, was 2 


but a kitchen-wench ;—marry, the had a better ve to 2 


be-rhyme her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipſy; 
Helen and n, hildings and 3 3 Thiſbs, a grey ll 


1 Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandfire,] Humarouſly apo- 
Krophiſing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times were unacquainted with the 
ſopperies here complained of. WAR ZUR TON. | 
2.-;beſe pardon-mes,] Pardonnez-moi became the langu guage of- doubt 
or heſitation among men of the ſword, when the poiat ofhonour was 
Frown ſo delicate, that no other mode of contradiction would by en- 
dured. Jon xnsox. E 
The old copies have—theſe — not, theſe pardon — 4 
Theobald S-f ſubſtituted the French word, without any —_— f 
ALONE. 
I*O, their bons, their bons !] Mercutio is here -ridiculing thoſe 
frenchified fantaſtical coxcombs whom he calls pardonnezmoi's ; and ; 
therefore, I ſuſpe& here he meant to write French too. | 
O, their bon's ! their bon's ! 2 5 
1. e. how tigiculous they make themſelves in crying out good, and being 
in ecſtafies with every trifle; as he had juſt deſcribed them before: 
„a very good blade! &c. TAZ ORBALD. 
The old copies read—0, their bones, their bones! Mr. Theobald's 


emendation is confirmed 'by a paſſage in Green's Tu Quoque, from 1 
which we learn that bon jour was the common ſalutation of thoſe Wwbo 


affected to appear fine gentlemen in our authour's time: No, J 
Vant the ben: Jour and the tu uegue, which n gentleman has. 
MaALonz. 
They tand fo fo ved on the new form, that they cannat fit at eaſe-on the 
old bench. ] This conceit is loſt, if the double meaning of the 
Word form be not attended to. Farmer Rs 
A quibble on the two meanings of the word form occurs in Love's 
[Labour's Loft, Act I. ſe ii: © —fitting with her on the form, and taken 
following her into the park; which, put dee in en en 
form owing.” STEEVENS, 
E's 
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t ye or ſo, but not to the purpoſe.—Signior Romeo, box 
„ there's a French ſalutation to your French flops, 
1 4 gave us the counterfeit fairly laft night, | 
Eo. Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit 

ad I give you? pa Pies | 8 

Aer. The ip, fir, the flip® ; Can you not conceive? 

= 74 | Rom. 
| % a grey eye or ſo,] He means to allow that Thiſbe had a 

"ery fine eye; for from various paſſages it appears that a grey eye was 

> our authdur's time thought eminently beautiful. This may feem 
range'to thoſe who are not converſant with ancient phraſeology; but 
ee eye updoubtedly meant what we now denominate a blue eye. 

= b, in Venus and Adonis: . | 

= {| « Her two blue windows faintly ſhe upheaveth, 

e. the windows or lids of her Blue eyes. In the very ſame poem the 

es of Venus are termed;greys © 

= « Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.“ 

Again, in Cymbeline : 

"A « To ſee the incloſed lights, now canopy d 

W ce Under theſe windows: white and azure lac'd ; 

=. | « With Blue of heaven's own tin.” | | 

Y = In Twelfth Night, Olivia fays, «I will give out divers ſchedules of 

ny beauty ;—as item, two lips, indifferent red ; item, two grey eyes, 

ich lids to them,” sec. So Julia, in the T. ] Gentlemen of Verona, 
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peaking of her rival's eyes, as eminently beautiful, ſays, 
Sy „“ Her eyes are 40 as glaſs, and ſo are mine,” 
nd Chaucer has the fame compariſon: | 
= «© hire eyes gray as plas.” | ES 
This compariſon proves decifively what I have aſſerted; for clear and 
tranſparent glaſs is not what we now call grey, but blue, or azure. 
| i 5 Frenth uh. 5 DR, MALONEs 
3 our Frenc. J Slops are large looſe breeches or trowſers, worn 
be ; a er onſy by 59 þ 1 0 5 7 bh 
See Vol. II. n. 376, n. 9. MALORE. 
6 —7/hat counterfeit, cc. 8 | | 
44 Mer. The lip, fir, the ſlip ;] To underſtand this play upon the 
—F words counterfeit and ſlip, it ſhould be obſerved that in our author's 
time there was a counterfeit piece of money diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of a flip. This will appear in the following inſtances: “ And there- 
| fore he went and got him certain ſlips, which are counterfeit pieces of 
money, Dales Nh, and covered over with filver, which the com- 
mon people call ſlips.” Thieves falling cut, true men come by their 
Foods; by Rebate Gans. "+ IT Ss | 4 100 
Again: x | | 
% Had like t' have been 


: 


& Abus'd 


ROMEO AND JULIE T. 
Rom, Pardon, good Mercutio, my buſineſs was great; 
and, in ſuch a caſe as mine, a man may ftrain courteſy, ! 
Mer. That's as much as to ſay—lſuch a caſe as younY 
conſtrains a man to bow in the hams. 2 
Nom. Meaning to court'ſy. 
Mer. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit it. 
"Rom. A moſt courteous expoſition. 
Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of Oy 
Rom, Pink for flower. 
Mer. Right. 
Rem. Why, then is my pump well flower'd 7, 1 
Mer. Well ſaid * : follow me this jeſt now, till thor Af 
bat worn out thy pump; that, when the ſingle ſole of ii 
is worn, the jeſt may remain, after the wearing, e 
ſingular. 1 
om. O fingle-ſoled jeſts, folely . the fingle-| == 


Oh A» 


4 


neſs 1 


« Abus'd i' the bufineſs, had the ſip ſurr d on me; 
«K A — Magnetick Lady, A. III. S. vi. REI). 

The ſlip is again uſed equivocally in Ne Vit lite a Woman'sy a comes 
dy, by Middleton, 1657: * Clown, Becauſe you ſhall be ſure ont 
you have given me a nine-pence here, and III give you the ſlip for 
it. [ Exit. Maro E. 1 
7 tben ig my pum well flower' 75 1 Here is a vein of wit too thin 
to be eaſily found. e fundamental idea is, that Romeo wore  pinkes = 
pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures,  Jounson. 3 
See the ſhoes of the morris-dancers in the plate at the concluſion of 
the firſt part of X. Henry IV. with Mr, Tollet's remarks annexed to it. BY 
Jt was the cuſtom to wear ribbons in the ſhoes formed into the ſhape 
of roſes, or of any other flowers, So, in the 1 4 by the gent. of 
Gray's-Inn, 1614: „Every maſker's pump was faſten'd with a flower 
ſuitable to his cap.” STEEvENs. = 
5 Well ſaia: | So the original copy. The quarto of 1599, and the 
other ancient copies, have Sure wit, follow, &c. What was meant, = 
- ſuppoſe, was —Sbeer wit! follow, &c. and this corruption may ſerve to 
juſtify an emendation that I have propoſed in a paſſage in Antony and 
Cleopatra, where I am confident ſure was a printer's blunder. See 
Vol. VII. p 483, n. 5. MaLonsg. = 
9 0 ſingle-ſoled Jeft,] This epithet is here uſed  equiyocally, Tt 
43 former fignitied mean or contemptible ; ; and that is one of the ſenſes a 
in which it is uſed here. So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Ireland, _ 
p. 23 :—<© which was not unlikely, conſidering that a meane tower 
might ſerve ſuch ſingle 1. kings as were at thoſe daies 1 no 
ALONE. 


Mer p 


— 


£ + / 


| ROMEO AND JULIET. 7 
er. Come between us, good Benvolio; my wits fail. 
W Rom. Switch and ſpurs, bwitch and ſpurs; or I'll ery 
74 un if thy wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, T have 
ne; for thou haſt more of the wild-gooſe in one of thy 
its, than, T am ſure,” I have in my whole five : Was 1 
ich you there for the gooſe? 6088 $7 
Non. Thou waſt never with me for any thing, when 
zou waſt not there for the gooſe. 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear! for that jeſt. 
Rom. Nay, good gooſe, bite not ?, 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter ſweeting 3; 3 it is a moſt 
t arp ſauce. | 
Kenn. And is it not well ſerved in to a ſweet oft ? 


4 Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel *, that hy ons from 
inch narrow to an ell broad! 


| Rom. I ftretch it out for that word broad: which 

ded to the gooſe, proves thee far and wide” a broad 

ooſe. 

IE Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning for 

ve? now art thou ſociable, now art thou Romeo; 
o arr. thou what thou art, Þy., art as well as by 


1 I will bite thee by the car] 85 Sir Epicure Mammon to Face i in 

onſon's Alcbymift : | 923 n. 
« Slave, I could bite thins ear.” 8 711115. — 

2 —good ooſe, bite not.] is a proterdial expreſſion, to- be found in 
ay's Collection; and is uſed in The Two _— I f ms, ou. 
699. STEEVENS. 
7's . very bitter fevettih J A bitter ſcoee ing, is an apple of that 
me. So, fn ra 5 tf 55 Il and 888 1600 wy 

$1 © —as well crabs as ſeveerings for his ſummer fruits. 

gain, in Fair Em, 1631: 
„ what, in diſpleaſure gone! 
i4 « Andleft me ſuch a bitter ſaveet to gnaw upon ** Son 

| 4 —a wit of cheverel,] Cbeverel is ſoft leather for gloves. J OHN 8 

So, in the Two Maids of More-clacke, 1609 

| % Drawing on love's white hand a glove of warmth, 

Not cheveri/ ſtretching to ſuch prophanation. 24 
Again, in The Owl, by Drayton: 
& A cheverell conſcience, and a fearching wit.“ "a EZVENS. 
Cbeveril is from Cherreuil ; rocbuck. nd GRAVE. TOE 


* — 


nature: 
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nature: for this driveling love is like a great natural, that 
runs lolling up and down to hide his hauble in a hole. = 
Ben. Stop there, ſtop there. = 
3 Thou deſireſt me to ſtaop in my tale againſt te ; 4 9 
r & 

Ber. Thou would'ft eile have made thy tale large. ; 
Mer. O, thou art deceived, I would have made it 
ſhort: for I was come to the whole depth of my tale: and 
meant, indeed, to occupy the argument no longer |. — 
Kom. Here's godly geer! ; 1 | 


Enter Nurſe, and nn. BS + 


Mer. A fail, a ſail, a ſail*! 
Ben, Two, wo ; 5.4 , and a nen 


Nurſe. Peter! 
Peter. Anon? 


Nur/e. My fan, Peter?.. . | | | E 
Mer. Pr' ythee, do, good P eter, to kide "UN face; 3 10 f 
her fan' s the fairer of e tuo. 4 


5 3 hide bis bauble in a bole It 9. been Re obſerved b 90 
. Hawkins, in a note on All's Well, &c. that a bauble was one of the 
accoutrements of a licenſed fool or jeſter. So again, in Sir V. DA... 
nant's Albovine, 1629 6 For ſuch rich widows there love court fools? 4 7 
and uſe to play with their baubles."* 1 
Bee the plate at the end of X. Henry I. P. I. with Mr. Tollet's ob 
ſervations on it. STE EVI NS. 
© —againft the bair.] Acontrepoil : Fr. An expreſſion equivalent to ⁰ 
one which we now uſe, “ againſt the grain.” STEEVYENS. 
7 to occupy the argument no 31 Here we have another wan- 
ton alluſion- See Vol. V. p. 331, n. 5. Maroxx. 9 3 
8 Mer. A ſail, a ſail, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1 597. In the ſubſe⸗ 
quent ancient copies theſe words are exrgyeoully given to Romeo. 
MAxOoNL. 
9 My fan, Peter.] The buſineſs of Pa carrying the Nurſe e fan, 
ſeems ridiculous according to modern manners; but I find fuch wa 
oy the practice. In an old pamphiet, called < The Serving - = 
man's Comfort,” 1598, we are informed, The miſtreſs muſt have one by 5 
to carry her cloake and hood, another her anne. F n. = 
Again, in Love's Labour's Laß: 
To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear a. 
Again, in Every Man out of bis Humour : If any lady, &c. want! 
an upright gentleman in the nature of a gentleman- uſner, &c. who c: 
hide his face with her _ Kc. STEEVENS. | 
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Nurſe, God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Aer. God ye good den *, fair gentlewoman. 

= Nur/e. Is it good den? 5 6 

Aer. Tis no leſs, I tell you; for the bawdy hand of 

e dial z is now upen the prick of noon. 

= | Nurſe. Out upon you! what a man are you? 

Nom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made him- 

If to mar. 74 „ 

W Nur/e. By my troth, it is well ſaid ;—For himſelf to 

Par, quoth'a?—Gentlemen, can any of you tell me 

Where I may find the young Romeo? | 

Nom. 1 can tell you; but young Romeo will be older 

en you have found him, than he was when you ſou 

In: I am the youngeſt of that name, for fault of a 

| Nurſe. You ſay well. aan = t ora] 

Mer. Yea, is the worſt well? very well took, i'faith; 

cly; wiſely. no non 0 gh 1 WY 

W Nur/e, If you be he, fir, I defire ſome confidence with 

ou. | | : 

Ben. She will indite him to ſome ſupper. - __ + 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! So ho! t how 

= Rom. What haſt thou found??? ef 25 SERP) 

Mer. No hare, fir*; unleſs a hare, fir, in a lenten 
ye, that is ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it be ſpent. . * 


1 God ye good den,] i, e. God give you a good even. The firſt of 
heſe contractions is common. among the ancient comic writers, So, 
2 R. Brome's Northern Laſs, 1633: | | | 
«© God you good even, fir.” STEEVENSS dg 
ebe band of the dial] In the. Puritan Widow, 1607, which 
cs been attributed to our author, is a fimilar expreſſion: = the feſ- 
ewe of the diall is upon the chilſſe-croſſe of noon.” STEEVENS. 
No bare, fir;] Mercutio having roared, out, Se, bs! the cry of 
the f portſmen when they ſtart a hare, Romeo aſks wwbat be bas found. 
And Mercutio anſwers, No bare, &c. The reſt is a ſeries of quibble 
nworthy of explanation, which he who does not underſtand, needs 
mot lament his ignorance, JokNsox. 5 | * „ 
So bo! is the term made ule of in the field when the hare is found in 
her ſeat, and not when ſhe is Harted. A. C. ee 
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An old hare board“, 

Aud an old hare hoar, ; 

Ts very good meat in dents 

Aut a'hare that is boar, 

1s too much for a ſcore,  _ 

When it hoars ere it be ſpent  \ _ 
Romeo, will you come to your father's ? we'll to dinner 
thither * 33 
will lle you, 2 df omg ne hed oi 
Mer. Farewel, ancient lady; farewel, lady, lady, lady s. 

[Exeunt MERCVUTIO, and BENvOL IO. 
- Narſe. Marry, farewel*!—I pray you, fir, what ſaucy 
merchant was this 7, that was ſo full of his ropery * ? 5 
Nom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear himſelf 
talk; and will ſpeak more in a minute, than he will 
ſtand to in a month, | ey 
4 An old hare hoar,] Hoar or hoary, is often uſed for mouldy, as 
things grow white from moulding. So, in Pieree Pennyleſs's Supplica- 
tien to the Devil, 1598: —as boary as Dutch butter.“ Again, in 
F. Beaumont's letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer, 1602 : 
« Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd and hoar ie 
with dver-long lying.“ STEEVENS.', oo, 1 

Theſe lines appear to have been part of an old ſong. - In the quarto 
1597, we have here this ſtage direction: © He walls between them, [ i, e. 
the nurſe and Peter, ] and fing. MaLoNnEx. ' 2 


lady, lady, lady.] The burthen of an old ſong. See Vol. IV. 
38, n. 65. STEEVENS. ; | 
© Marry, farewell] Theſe words I have rcovered from the quarto, 


1597. MaLons. 
7 


oba, ſaucy merchant was this, &c.] The term merchant which 

was, and even now 1s, frequently applied to the loweſt ſort of dealers, 
ſeems, anciently to have been ufed on theſe familiar occaſions in con- 
tradiſtinction to gentleman; ſignifying that the perſon ſhewed by his be- 
haviour he was a low fellow. The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word 
of the ſame import with merchant in its leſs reſpectable ſenſe, is ſtill 
in common uſe among the vulgar, as a general denomination for any 
perſon of whom they mean to ſpeak with freedom or diſreſpe&. 
28 alle W STEEVENS» 

See Vol. VI. p. 38, n. 1. Matong. | 
8 —of his roper ?] Ropery was anciently uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
roguery is now. So, in the Three Ladies of London, 1584: ; 
a Thou art very pleaſant and full of thy roperye.” 
Rope-tricks are mentioned in another place. STEEVINS. 


See Vol. III. p. 271, n. 6. MaLonez, 


Nur ſe. 
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| Nurſe. An 'a ſpeak any thing againſt me, I'll take 


im down an 'a were luſtier than he is, and twenty ſuch 
Wacks? ; and if I cannot, I'Il find theſe that ſhall. Scurvy 
nave! I am none of his flirt-gills; I am none of his 
WW: 2ins-mates “: And thou muſt ſtand by tos, and ſuffer 
very knave to uſe me at his pleaſure ? FR 

Per I ſaw no man uſe you at his pleaſure; if I had, my 
eapon ſhould quickly have been out, I warrant you; E 

are draw as ſoon as another man, if I ſee occaſion in a 

Wood quarrel, and the law on my ſide. .. „ 
== Nur/e. Now, afore God, I am ſo vex'd, that every part 
bout me quivers. Scurvy knave! Pray you, fir, a 
Ford: and as I told you, my young lady bade me in- 

ire you out; what ſhe bade me ſay, I will keep to my- 

eif: but firſt let me tell ye, if ye ſhould lead her into a 

Fool's paradiſe, as they ſay *, it were a very groſs kind 

f behaviour, as they ſay : for the gentlewoman is young; 

Wand, therefore, if you ſhould deal double with her, truly, 

t were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, 

Wand very weak dealing 


| 9 —ſuch Jacks;] See Vol. II. p. 214, n. 5: MatLonz. - 
= * —none of bis ſkains-mates :] None ef bis F ee means, I appre· 
hend, none of his cut - throat companions, MAL. 
= A eis or tain was either a knife or a Hort dagger, By fhains- 
ates the nurſe means none of his looſe companions whio frequent the 
encing-ſchool with him, where we may ſuppoſe the extereith of this 
weapon was taught. . * | | 

The word is uſed in the old tragedy of Soliman and Petſeda, 1599: 

&«& Againſt the light-foot Iriſh have I ſerv'd, 1 

«& And in my ſkin beare tokens of their fteins.” 
| Green, in his Quip for an upffart Courtier, deſcribes © an ill · fa · 
PVour'd knave, who wore by his fide a ſteine like a brewer's bun- knife. 
— Skin is the Iriſh word for a knife. STEEVENS. ow 2 
= Swift has the word in his deſcriprion of an Iriſh feaftt 
: _ & A cubit at leaft | | 5 
: The length of their aint. NIC RHoLBE. | 
ye ould lead ber into a fool's paradiſe, as they ſay,] So, in 
3 [A Handfull of pleaſant delightes, containing ſundrit neu ſonets, kæc. 
1484 | x | | 


cc When they ſee they may her win, . ; 

© They leave then where they did begin: 

«© They prate, and make the matter nice, | 

4 And leave her in fooles paradiſe,” MATOREZ. 
Vor. IX. e | 


Nom. 
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Rom. Nurſe, commend me to thy lady and miſtreſs, 
I proteſt unto thee,— | 
Nurſe: Good heart! and, faith, I will tell her as 
much: Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman. 
Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurſe? thou doſt not 
mark me. 
| ' Nurſe. I will tell her, fs Linked you & proteſt 3, nn, 1 
as 1 take it, is a gentleman- like offer. | 
Rom. Bid her deviſe ſome means to come to ſhrift 
'This afternoon ; 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar Lawrence' "on 
Be ſhriv'd, and marry'd. Here is for thy pains 4. 
Narſe. No, truly, fir ; not a penny. 
Rom. Goto; I ſay, you ſhall. | 
| Nurſe. This afternoon, fir ? well, ſhe ſhall be there. 
Rom. And ſtay, good nurſe, behind the abbey- wall: 
Within this hour my man ſhall be with thee ; ; 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled ſtairs; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy © 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. 
 Farewel !—Be rudy, and I'll quit thy pains. 
Farewel! - Commend me to thy miſtre 8. 


3 —proteft ;] Whether the repetition of this word dnt © any idea 
peculiarly comic to Shakſpeare's audience, is not at preſent to be de- 
termined. The uſe of it, however, is ridiculed i in the old comedy of 
Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 

6 There is not the beſt duke's fon in France dares ſay, I proteſt, till 
he be one and thirty years old at leaſt; for the inheritance of that 
word is not to be poſſeſſed before.“ Sr ZAV I 2. 

1 Here is for thy : So, in The Tragical Hyſtery of Rome n: 
and Juliet, 1562 : 
5 Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 9 
6 And gave them her; — a flight reward, quoth he and ſo 
adieu.“ MaLonr. 

5 —like @ tackled flair ;] Like ſtairs of rope in the tackle of a ſhip. 

Jonngon. 
4 fair, for a flight of ſtairs, is ſtill the language of Scotland, and 
was probably once common to both kingdoms. | M ALONE. 
6. mtop< gallant of my joy——] The 1op-gollant is the higheſt extrembty 
of the maſt of a ſhip. 
The expreſſion is common to many writers; among the . te 

Markham in his Egli Artadia, 1607 . Lata in the high 

rop-gallant of his v 0. ene, 


8 Nurſe. 
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Wurz. Now God in heaven bleſs thee Hark you, fir. 
Rom. What ſay'ſt thou, my dear nurſe? © 
| Nur/e. Is your man ſecret ? Did you ne'er hear ſay— 
Two may keep counſel, putting one away? 
' Rom. I warrant thee 7: my man's as true as ſteel. 
Nurſe. Well, ſir; my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt lady— 
Lord, lord !—when *twas a little prating thing,. 
there's a nobleman in town; one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard; but ſhe, good ſoul, had as lieve ſee 
a toad, a very toad, as fee him. I anger her ſometimes, 
and tell her that Paris is the properer man; but, I'll war- 
rant you, when J ſay ſo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in 
the varſal world. Doth not roſemary and Romeo begin 
both with a letter 9? * 
Rom, Ay, nurſe; What of that? both with an R. 


7 I warrant thee] I, which is not in the quartos or firſt folio, was 
ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. | 
s Well, fir ; my miſireſs is the weeteft lady ;—Lord, lord !=2oben 
| ?qvas a little prating thing, —] So, in the poem: 
And how ſhe gave her ſuck in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell; 
« A pretty babs, quoth ſhe, it was, when, it was young; | 
Lord, how it could full prettily have prated with its tongue, 


"— „„ 

This dialogue is not found in Painter's Rhomes and Julieta | 
| | 3 5 MA Lor. 
9 Doth not roſemary and Romeo begin both with a letter ?] By this 
| queſtion the nurſe means to inſinuate that Romeo's image was ever 
in the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Roſemary 
being conceived to have the power of ſtrengthening the memory, was | 
an emblem of remembrance, and of the affection of lovers, and (for 
this reaſon probably,) was worn at weddings. 80, in A Haidfull of 
pleaſant Delites, &c. 1584 3 | 

&« Roſemary is for remembrance, 
ic Betweene us daie and night, 
« Wiſhing that I might alwaies have 

 _ « You preſent in my fight.” _ 

Again, in our authour's Hamlet: . e . 

6 There's roſemary, that's for remembrance.” : 

That roſemary was much uſed at weddings, appears from many 
_ paſſages. in the old plays. So, in the Noble Spaniſh Soldier, 4634: 
J meet few but are ſtuck with roſemary; every one aſk'd me, who 
was to be married? Again, in the Mit of a Woman, 1604 : What 
is here to do ? Wine and cakes, and roſemary, and woſegaies ? What, a 


wedding? MALONE. 
G 2 5 Nurſe. 


1 
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Nurſe, Ah, mocker! that's the dog's name. R is 
for the dog. No; I know it begins with ſome other 
letter“: and ſhe hath the prettieſt ſententious of it, of 
you and roſemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. | [ Exit. 
_ Nur/e. Ay, a thouſand times, —Peter! 
Pet. Anon? 5 3 5 5 

Nurje. Peter, Take my fan, and go before. [ Exeune. 

Capulet's Garden. 
5 | Enter Jul izr. 7 

Jul. The clock ſtruck nine, when I did ſend the nurſe ; 
In half an hour ſhe promis'd to return. 
Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him ;—that's not ſo.— 


O, ſhe is lame! love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 3, 


1 Ab, mocker ! that's the dog's. name. R. is for the dog. Ne; 1 
know it begins with ſome other letter:] This paſſage is not in the ori- 


| ginal copy of 1597. The quarto 1599, and folio read—Ah, mocker, 


that's the dog's name. R is for the no, I know it begins, &c. The 
emendation was made by Mr, Tyrwhitt. | 

Dr. Warburton obſerves that Ben Jonſon in his Eagliſb Grammar, 
fays, that R is the dog's name, and hirreth in the ſound. 2 80 

« [rritata canis quod R R quam plurima dicat, Lucil. 

IT am not ſure that Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation is neceſiary. An 
abrupt ſentence may have been intended. R. is for the No; I know 
it begins, &c. The ſame remark, I have lately obſerved, has been 
made by an anonymous writer. MALoNE. 3 : 
2 Peter, take my fan, and go e Thus the firſt quarto. The ſubs 
ſequent ancient copies inſtead of theſe words have Before, ood apace. 
* . * ALONE. 
3 ſhould be thoughts, &c.] The ſpeech is thus continued in 
the quarto, 1597: 1 5 5 
ſhould be thoughts, ö 
And run more fwift than haſty powder fir'd, 

Doth hurry from the fearful cannon's mouth. 
h, now the comes! Tell me, gentle nurſe, | 


Wat ſays my love? -- . 
The greatelt part of the ſcene is likewiſe added ſince that edition, 
„CCC 
| Which 


* 
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Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun's beams, 
1 back ſhadows over lowring hills: 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Now is the ſun upon the highmoſt bill | 
Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours,—yet ſhe is not come. 
Had ſhe affections, and warm youthful blood 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 
My words would bandy her to my ſweet love, 
And his to me: . 
But old folks, many feign as they were dead; 
Unwieldy, ſlow, heavy and pale as lead. 
„ Euter Nurſe, and Peter. 
O God, ſhe comes 0 honey nurſe, what news? 
Haſt thou met with him ? Send thy man away. 


Nurſe. Peter, ſtay at the gate. Exit Peter. 
Jul. Now, 70 ſweet nurſe,—O lord! why look ' ſt 
| thou ſadꝰ | 


Though news be ſad, yet tell them merrily ; 

If good, thou ſham?ſt the muſick of ſweet news 

By playing it to me with ſo ſour a face“. | 
Nur/e. I am aweary, give me leave a while; | 

Fie, ho my bones ache! What a jaunt have I had?! 

Jul. I would, thou hadſt my bones, and I thy new: 


1 If good, — the mufick of ſweet news, | Py 
. er it tome with ſo ſour 15 So, in Antony and Clas- 
atra . NO | 
f 4c —— needs ſo tart a favour, | 
„ To-trumpet fuch good tidings!”* 
Again, in Cymbelines ' 
C Af jt be ſummer-newe, 


c Smile to it before.” MAlon z. 
; S What a jaunt bave I had!) This is the reading of the folies The 
quarto reads : | 
hat a jaunce have I halal! 
The two _ appear to have been formerly ſynonymous, See King 
Richard IT. | | 1-150 | 
bc. Spur - gall'd and tir'd'by jauncing Bolinghroks,” Max of x. 


G3 "1 „„ Nays 
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Nay, come, I pray thee, ſpeak r good Ma 


ealc. 
Nurſe. Jeſa, What haſte ? can you- not lay awhile ? 
Do you not ſee, that I am out of breath) 
Ful. How art thou out of breath, when thou! hat 
| breath 11 
To ſay to me—that thou art out of breaths | 
The excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 
Is thy news good, or bad ? anſwer to that; 
Say either, and I'll ſtay the circumſtance: : 
Let me be ſatisfied, Is't good or bad? | 
Nurſe. Well, you have made” a+ Eninle choice; ;. ek 
know not hw to. chooſe a man: : Romeo! no, not he; ; 
though his face be better than any-man , yet his leg ex- 
cels all men's; and for a hand, and a foot, and a body, 
— though they be'not to be talk'd on, yet they are paſt 
compare: He is not the flower of courteſy, —but, III 
warrant him, as gentle as a lamb.— Go thy ways, t. 
ſerve God: — What, have vou dined at home? 
Jul. No, no: But all this did I know befor 
What ſays he of our marriage? What of that?? 
Nurſe, Lord, how my head akes! what a head have. 4 * 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. ; 
My back o' t' other fide,—O, my back, m back — N 
Beſhrew* your heart, for ſending me Abbt, . 
To catch my death with j Jaunting up and down ! 
Jul. I'faith, I am ſorry that thou art not well: 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurſe, tell me, what ſays my love? 
Nurſe. Your love lays like an honeſt gentleman, ' 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome, . 
And, I warrant, a virtuous :— Where is your mother? 
Jul. Where is my mother P why, ſhe is within; 5 
Where ſhould ſhe be.?. How dad chou . 


2 No, nos But all this did T know befirs 3 : 
What ſays he of our marriage? 1 71 85, 3 in 7 be 77. a- 

gil Hiſtory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562 : f 
«© Tell me elſe what, quod ſhe, this evermore I thought; 

„But of our marriage, ſay at d what anſwer have you | 

— —— "ih MaLonps | 
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Your lows ſays like an honeſt gentleman 

Where is your mother? | 
Nur/e. O, God's lady dear! 

Are you ſo hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 

Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 

Henceforward do your meſlages yourſelf, 
Jul. Here's ſych a coil; Come, what ſays Romeo? 
Nurſe, Haye you got leave to go to ſhrift to- day? 
Jul. I have. _ 
Nur/e. Then hie you howen to friar Lawrence cell, 

There ſtays a huſband to make you a wife: | 

Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 

They'll be in ſcarlet ſtrai ight at any news, 

Hie you to church ; I muſt another way, 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 

Muſt climb a bird's neſt ſoon, w en it is dar: 

I am the drudge, and toil in your delight; | 

But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night, 

Go, I'Il to dinner; hie you to the cell. 
Jul. Hie to high fortune :—honef parse, . 


ff ok 
SCENE 9. « 6 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 
Enter Friar. LAWRENCE, and Romzo?, 
Fri. So ſmile the heavens upon this holy har 
Tu after-hours with ſorrow chide x us net: * 
NN e om. 


7 This ſcene was entirely new formed: the reader meh pleaſed 
” have it as it was at firſt written: 
Rom. Now, father Laurence, in thy holy grant 
Conſiſts the good of me and Juliet. 

Friar, Without more words, F will do all I may 
To make you happy, if in me it lie. 

Rom. This morning here the pointed we ſtiduld inert, 
And conſummate thoſe never-parting bands, 
Witneſs of our hearts' love, 3 Joining pt © 
And come ſhe will. 

Friar. J gueſs the will ingeed : 

Youth's love is quick, ſwifter than ſwifteſt ſpeed, 
G 4 
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Rom. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of jo 
That one ſhort minute gives me in her fight: 

o thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 

hen love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. - 
Fri. Thele violent delights have violent ends d, 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, conſume: The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite: 
Therefore, love moderately.; long love doth 99 ; 
Too ſwift arrives? as tardy as too low. 


Enter Yale ſamewhbat faſt, and embraceth Romer, 


Sec where ſhe comes ln — 
So light-a foot ne er J the trodden flower «7! ſh 
Of love and j joy, ſee, ſee the 1 ES 


— Romeo! 
. My. uliet, welcome! As do waking eyes 
(Clos?d in night's miſts) attend the frolick 2% 
So Romeo hath expected 1 
And thou art come. 7 
Jul. Iam (if I be day) 
Come to my ſun; ſhine forth, and make me fair. 
Rom. All beautoous fairneſs dwelleth in thine en eyes, 
2 Romeo, from thine all brightneſs doth ariſe. 
riar. Come, wantons, come, the ſtealing | hours do paſs 3 
'Defer embracements to ſome fitter time: 
Part for a time, ( you ſhall not be alone, - 
Till holy church hath join'd you both in one.“ 
Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay feems long. 
File Make hafte, make haſte, this ling” ö us wrong 
r. O, ſoft and fair makes ſweeteſt 1 war they {a ay ; 
Haſte is 4 common hind rer in croſs · way. [ Exeunt. 
EEVENS. 
- Theſe violent delights have violent ends, ] So, in our authour s Rape 
of Lucrece: 
75 «© Theſe violent vanities can never lat.” MALON ZE. 
9 Too ſwift arrives—}] He that travels too faſt is as long before he 
comes to the end of his j journey, as he that n flow. Precipitation 
| produces miſhap. Jonnson. l 


\ 
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£ de Enter JULIET. 3 
Here comes the lady *;—0O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint: 
A lover may beſtride the goſlamours * 
That idle in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; fo light is vanity. © © 
- Ful. Good even. to my ghoſtly confeſſor. 
Fri. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 
«1. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too much. 
Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy .. _. 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy fill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath | 
This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue 
Unfold the 'imagin'd happineſs that both . 
Receive in either by this dear encounter, 


zl, Conceit, more rich in matter than in words 2, 


Brags of his ſybſtance, not of ornament: | 
They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true love 15 grown to ſuch exceſs, 5 


1 Here comes the lady: r the poet might think the alte - 
ration of this ſcene on the whole to be neceſſary, I am afraid, in re- 
ſpect of the paſſage before us, he has not been very ſucceſsful. The 
violent hyperbole of newer wearing out the eperlaſting flint appears to 
me not only more reprehenſible, but even lefs beautiful than the lines 
as they were originally written, where the lightneſs of Juliet's motion 
is accounted for from the cheerful. effects the paſſion of love produced 
in her mind. STEEVENS. | | 
2 A lover may beſtride "the goſſamours * The Geſſamer is the long 
White filamens which flies in the air in ſummer. So, in Hannibal 
and Scipio, 1637, by Nabbes 2 ie "FDI 
| % Fine as Arachne's web, or gaſſamer, "Ea 
«© Whoſe curls when garniſh'd by their dreſſing, ſhew 
« Like that ſpun vapour when tis pearl'd with dew ?"* 
EE STEEBVENS» 
See Bullokar's Englifh Expoſitor, 1616: * Geſſomor. Things that 
flye like cobwebs in the ayre.” MALONE. 
| 3 Conceit, more rich, 8&c.] Conceit here means imagination, So, in 
the Rape of Lucrece : ; : | 
«© — which the conceited painter drew fo proud, &c, 
See Vol. VI. p. 536, n. 8 Maronz. | | 
4 They are but beggars that can count their wwerth;) So, in Much 
ado about Nothing: * I were but little happy, if I could ſay how 
much.“ Maro. * 
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1 cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealth 5, 
Fri. Come, come with me, and we will make dorf 


work; 
For, by your leaves, you | ſhall not gay alone, | 
Till holy church incorporate two in one. 1 Eæeunt. 
VIDES Eee erty 
ACT III. 8 0 E N E * 


; 4 publich Plat | 
Enter Mz RCUTIO, BzxvoLio, Page, and Servants, 


Ben. 1 pray thee, good Mercutio, let's tire 5 
The day js, hot ©, the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we ſhall not ſeape a brawl ; | 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. | 
Mer. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword upon 
the table, and ſays, God /end me no need of thee! and, by 
the operation of the ſecond cup. draws 1 it on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there is no need. 5 
Ben. Am I uke ſuch a fellow? | 
Mer. Come, come, thou att as hot a Jacki in thy * 
as any in Italy; and as ſoon moved to be moody, and 
as ſoon moody to be moyee. | ; 
Ben. And what to? 
Mer. Nay, an there were two fork; we ſhould have 
none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or 
a hair leſs, in his beard, than thou haſt. Thou wilt 
- quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reaſon but becauſe thou haft hazel eyes; What eye, but 
ſuch an eye, would ſpy out ſuch a quarrel ? Thy head i is 
as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat; and yet 


sI eannot ſum up half my ſum of Lak. ] The quarto, 1599, reads ; 
I cannot ſum up ſvm of half my wealth. | 
The undated-quarto and the folio ; 
cannot ſum up ſome of half my wealth, _ 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. MALoxk. 
o The day is bt,] It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all aſſaſſina- 
| tions are committed during the heat of ſummer. | Jonxsox. | 


thy 
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head hath been beaten as addle as an eg for quar- 
elling. Thou haſt quarrell'd with a man 5 coughin 
tr the ſtreet," becauſe he hath waken'd thy dog that bat 
lain aſleep in the ſun, Didſt thou not fall out with a 
tailor for wearing his new doublet before Eaſter? with 
another, for tying his new ſhoes with old ribband? and 
yet thou, wilt tutor me from quarreling 7! 

Bien. An I were ſo apt“ to quarrel as thou art, any 
man ſhould buy the fee-ſimple of my life for an hour and 
a quarter. 

| Mer. "The fee-ſimple? O ſi imple! ! 


Enter Ty BAL, and Others. 4 5 | 
Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets, a9 


er. By my heel, I care not. 3 


ys. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to 3 9.— | 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of u. 

Mer, And but one word with one of us? Couple i it 
with ſomething; make it a word and a blow. 


Tyb. You ſhall find me apt enough to that, fir, if you. 


will give me occaſion. 
= 4 Could you not take ſome occaſion without tgiving ? 
Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo. 
F* ons Conſort !. what, doſt thou make us minſtrels? an 


: thou make” minſtrels of us, look. to hear nothing but 25 5 


7 1 wilt tutor me from quarrelin ing J Thou wilt endeavour to re- 
ftrain me, by prudential advice, from quarreling. 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, made thou 
wilt forbid me of quarreling. The modern editions, after Mr. Pope, 
read — Thou wilt tutor me for quarreling. MAatons. 

8 An I were ſo apt, &c. Theſe two ſpeeches have been added ſince 
the firlf quarto, together with ſome few circumſtances in the reſt of 
the ſcene, as well as in the enſuing one. SrEEVENS. 

9 Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them. ] In the original copy 
this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this ſtage · direction: Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others; and 
the above line is inſerted; but I ſtrongly ſuſpect it to be an interpola- 
tion; for would Tybale' partizans ſuffet him to be killed without 
taking any part in the affray ? That they do not join in it, appears from 
the account given by Benvolio. In the original copy Benvolio ſays, on 
the entrance of Tybalt, «© By my head, here comes a Capulet. Inſtead 
of the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1599, the Copulets, 

MaALonr. 
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cords: here's my fiddleftick; here's that ſhall make you 
dance. *Zounds, conſort | 

Ben, Wetalk here f in the publick dior of men: 
Either withdraw into ſome private place, 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, | 


Or elſe depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer. Men's eyes were made to look, * let them 


Nantes badge for nome 's pleaſure, K. be 


Enter Row xo. 
955. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes my | 


man. 

Mer. Butd*l! be i fir, if he wear livery: 
Marry, go Wefore to field, he Il be your follower ; BY T7 
Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him—man. - 
_ _ Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee“, can afford 
No tter term than this Thou art a villain. 

Rem. Tybalt, the reaſon that T have to love dee 
Doth much excuſe che appertaining rage 
To ſuch a greeting: Villain am I none | 
Therefore henry on I ſee, thou knou / ſt me not. "i 
56. Boy, this fhall not excuſe the injuries 
That thou aſt done me; ; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. 1 do proteſt, I never injur'd thees © 
But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 
Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love: 

And ſo, good Capulet,—which name by tender 
As dearly as mine own, — be ſatisfied. 

Mer. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion 1 
A la froccata® carries it away.— 4A 2 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 

V6. What would'f thou have with me? 


he hate I bear thee,] So the qvarto, 1597. The fubſcquent a ancient 
copies have the eve, &c. MALON R. 
Ala floccato—] Stoccate is the Italian term for a thruſt or a ſtab 
- with a rapier. So, in the Devil's Charter. 1607: 

te makes a quick thruſt; I with a ſwift pafſado 


« Make _ ne and with this e cc. 
' $TEEVENS. 


| : | i 


* 
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Mer. Good king of cats *, nothing, but one of your 

nine lives; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as 

u ſhall uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the reſt of the eight. 

ill you pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the 

ears*? make haſte, leſt mine be about your ears ere it 
be out. 


755. J am for you. | , [drawings 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. | 
Mer. Come, fir, your paſſado. _ [They fight. 


Rom. Draw, Benvolio; | 
Beat down their weapons: — Gentlemen, for ame - 
Forbear this oatrage ;—Tybalt—Mercutio— | 
The prince expreſsly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona ſtreets :—hold, Tybalt ;—good Mercutio. 
 [Exeunt Tybalt and his Partizans. 
Mer. I am hurt | 
A plague o' both the houſes !—T, am ſped :— 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? 
Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 7 
Mer. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch; marry, *tis 
P 5 
Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon. 
hy ; ENT ; [ Exit Page. 
Ram, Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 


Mer. No, *tis not ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide as a 


church door; but tis enough, *twill ſerve: aſk for me 


3 Good king of cats,] Alluding to his name. See P-. 72, n. 1. 
27 : Matoxz. 
4 Vill you pluck your ſword out of bis pilcher by the ears ?] We ſhould 


read pilebe, which ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcab- - 


bard. WAR BURTON, . Z 

The old quarto reads ſcabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation is, I 
believe, juſt, Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſs bis Supplication, 1595, ſpeaks 
of a carman in a leather, pilche. Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix 2 
« Thou haſt forgot how thou ambled'ſ in a leather pilch, by a play- 
waggon on the highway, and took'ft mad Jeronimo's part, to get ſer- 
vice among the mimics.” - RE I 

It appears from this paſſage, that Ben Fonſon acted the part of iero- 
nimo in the , a ragedy, the ſpeech being addreſſed ta Harace, un» 

der which character old Ben is ridiculed. - STEBVERS.  - 
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to-morrow, and you ſhall find me a grave man. 11 am 
pepper'd, I warrant, for this world :=A plague o' both 
your houſes !—'Zounds, a dog, a rat, a moule, a cat, to 


| ſcratch a man to death! a braggart, à rogue, a villain, 


that fights by the book of arithmetick !—Why, the de- 
vil, came ybu between us? I was hurt under your arm. 
Nom. I thought all for the beſt. po 


Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, g | 


Or I ſhall faint.— A plague o' both your houſes l 
They have made worm's meat of me :, 
I have it, and ſoundly too: Your houſes ! 
[Exeunt MExcuT10, and BENVOL 10. 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation ſtain'd _ 
With Tybalt's ſlander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinſman :—O ſweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper ſoften'd valour's ſteel “. 


3 5 grave man.] After this, the quarto, 1 597, continues Mercw- 


tio's ſpeech as follows: 


A pox o'both your houſes | I ſhall be fairly mounted upon four 
men's ſhoulders for your houſe of the Montagues and the Capulets : 
and then ſome peaſantly rogue, ſome ſexton, ſome baſe ſlave, ſhall 
write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the prince's laws, and 
Mercutio was flain for the firſt and ſecond cauſe, Where's the ſurgeon ? 

Boy. He's come, fir, 2 | Fg | 

Ir. Now he'll keep a mumbling in my guts on the other fide.— 

Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand: A pox o'both your 
houſes! STzEvens. 5 þ 


: —you ſhall find me à grave man.] This jeſt was better in old lan- 


guage, than it is at preſent; Lidgate ſays, in his elegy upon Chaucer : 
« My maſter Chaucer now is grave.” FARMER. i 
1 meet with the ſame quibble in the Revenger's Tragedy, 1608, 


where Vindici dreſſes up a lady's ſcull, and obſerves: 


& ſhe has a fomewhat grave look with her.“ STEEVENS. 

Again, in fir Thomas Overbury's Deſcription of a Sexton, CnA- 

RACTERS, 1616: At every church-ftyle commonly there's an ale- 
houſe; where let him bee found never ſo idle-pated, hee is till a 


© grove drunkard,” Maronr. 


* —ſoften'd valeurs ſteel. ] So, in Coriolanus s 
wy When fee! grows ſoft 
c As the paraſite's filk—,” MATLONE. 


Re-enter 


ROMEO AND JULIET., gg 
Re-enter BR NvOL 10. 


Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead; 5 
That gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds 5, | 
Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth. 

Rom, This day's black fate on more days doth. de- 

pend 7; 
This but begins the woe, others muſt end, 
| Re-enter TYBALT. 


Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back ain. 
Rom. Alive! in triumph?! and Mercutio flain ! 
Away to heaven, reſpective lenity 9, 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now *!— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſ me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
Is but a little way ahve. our heads, 
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6 bath aſpir'd the clouds,] So, in Greene's Card of Wd 1608: 
« Her haughty mind is too lofty for me to aſpire.”* 
We never uſe this verb ar preſent without ſome particle, as, ro and 
after. STEEVENS, 
So alſo Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1 590 ; 
cc Untill our bodies turn to elements, 
« And both our ſouls aſpire celeſtial thrones. MAL o. 

7 Tbis day's black fate on more days does depend; ] This day's unhappy- 
deſtiny hangs over the days yet to come, There will yet be more miſ- 
chief. Jounson. 

s Alive! in triumpb! os, Thus the quarto, 1597 : for which 

the quarto 1599 bas: 
He gan in triumph ' _ 
This in the ſubſequent ancient copies was made—He gone, &. 
MALroNYs 

9 —reſpeCtive lenity-] Cool, conſiderate gentleneſs Reſpect former. + 
ly ſignified confideration ; prudential caution, oo in the Rape of Lu- 
crece, Vol. X. p. 102: | 

« Reſpect and reaſon well beſeem the ſage.” Matonz. 

1 And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now !] Conduct for conductor. 
So, in a former ſcene of this play, quarto, 1 597: 
| Which to the high top-gallant of my joy ; 

« Muſt be my conduct in the ſecret night.“ 

Thus the firſt quarto. In that of 1599 end being 1 
inſtead of ey'd, the editor of the folio, cxpating to the uſual procefs be 
corruption, exhibited the line thus: 

| And fire and fury be my eonduct now. Matone. | 
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Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Either thou, or I, or both, muſt go with him. 
Ty6. Thou, wretched boy, that didit conſort him e 


| Shalt with him hence. 


| Rom, This all determine Ca 


1 [They fight 3 Tybalt falls. 


tm. Romeo, away, be gone! 

The citizens are up, and 'Tybalt flam ;— 

Stand not amaz'd:— the prince will doom thee death, 

If thou art taken:—hence !—be gone !-—oway ! 
Rom. O! I amfortune's fool?! | | 
Ben. Why doſt thou ſtay ? [Exit Romeo. 

Enter Citizens, He. : h 

1. Cit. Which way ran he, that kilPd Mercutio ? 


| Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he 2 


Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 
1. Cit. Up, ſir, go with me; 
'T charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 
Enter Prince, attended; MonTacue, Car urzr, 1 
| 5 and Others. 
Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben. O noble prince, I can diſcover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl: 
There lies the man, ſlain by young Romeo, 
That ſlew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. a 
La. Cap. Tybalt, my couſin !—O my brother's child ! 
Unhappy fight | ! ah, the blood is ſpill'g 3 
Of my dear kinſman Prince, as thou art true, 
For blood of ours, ſhed blood of A 


2 ot Ian 1 ay we s fool! 1 am always N in the way of evil 


fortune, /ike fool in the play. Thou art death's fools in Meaſure 
Meaſure. See Dr. Warburton's note, JonnsoN. 
- firſt 712 1 am ; tune s ſlave. STEEVENS» 
3 nbaß bil a of 0 oa is ſpill d] Thus the quarto, 1 
Kerns ar dar and the wat 1 read: ow 
O prince! ae hutband! O, the blood is ſpill'd, &c. 
ee eee have followed neither copy. The word r]. 
n omitted in the firſt quarto. 2 
nhappy fight ! ah me, the blood. is: ſpill'd, &c, Maronz- 


Abe art true, J. As chou art juft and upright. JonR so 
0 Sqakin 
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O couſin, couſin ! | 

Prin. Benvolio, who a this kad Goo ? 

Ben. Tybalt, here ſlain, whom Romeo's hand did ſlay ; 
Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bade him bethink 
How nice the quarrel 5 was, and urg'd withal 
Your high diſpleaſure :—all this—uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd,— 
Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts | 
With piercing ſteel at bold Mereutio's breaſt; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial ſeorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aſide, and with the other ſends 
It back to Tybalt, whoſe dexterity 
Retorts it: Romed he cries aloud, 
Hold, Friends. / friend's, part and, {eifier than his tongue, 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, . 
And 'twixt them ruſhes ; underneath whoſe arm 
An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ſtout Mereutio, and then Tybalt fled : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo: 
Who had but newly entertain'd tevenge; 
And to't they go like lightning; for, ere 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalr-ſlain 5 - 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 
EF ble is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 
Ta. Cap. He is a kinſman to the Montague, 
| * 2 him rt 7, he TONY not true: 6 
ome 


5 How nice the quarrel] How fight, how edited; 105 24 
- So, in the laſt Act: 
ct The letter was not nioe, but full of charge, 
c Of dear import.“ JonxsOo. 
Bee alſo Vol. VII. p. 539, u. 2. Matont. 
d and arg d . The reſt of this ſpeech was fe wrlethn 
byt the poet, as well as a pure of what lows in the ſame ſcene. 
5 ITzRVENSs 
* 7 Aﬀef8ion mates him ale, ] The > of falſhood on Benvolio, 
ho produced ﬆ hazard, is very jut, he authour, who ſeems to 
"0 a 1. ns ITY as # goods meant 2 to ew, i, of 
01. 


9 AMANGO AND JULIEr: 

Some twenty of them fought in this black ſtrife. 
And all thoſe twenty could but Kitt one liſe: | 

2 bg. for juſtice, vhich thou, prince; muſt. b 
Romeo de Tybalt, Romeo muſt not live. 

Prin. Romebo ſle him, he flew Mercutio ; | 

Who now the price bf his dear blood doth We? 
1. Nat Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's friend U 

His Aa concludes but; what we Os 855 

The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And, for that offenck, 4 jp2-% | 
Immediately we do exile him bene: 2 N 
L have an äintereſt in your hates? piobredin 
My blood for your. rude brawls doth lie a. "Oy $4 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 

That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mines 
Jill be deaf to pleading and excaſes; 
| Nor tears, nor prayers, fall purchaſe out ahuſa ay 
D Therefore uſe none: let Romeo hence in haſte, 
Elſe, when he's found, that hour is his laſt. 15 ä 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will: nn 05 
Mercy but n e . ther lan a dans 
Lenau. 


the bes bine, 10 f W of heb and dtd, ah ate to l. 
minal partiality. Jen xeon. <4 

s —in your hates — This, as Mr. Steevent tins bterb⸗ 
ed, is the read WS of the original quarto, 1597. From that copy, in 
almoſt every ſp ſpeech of this play, readings have been drawn by the mo- 
dern editors, Aüvch preferable to thoſe of the ſucceeding ancient co- - 
"pies. ' The quarto of 1599 reads—bearts proceeding; and the corrup- 
tion 1 75 adopted in the folio. MAL ONE. 

tears nor pra yera ſpall purabaſe aut abuſes,]- This was pro- 
bly deſigned as A EA church in — 8 the dif- 
By prices of murder, inceſt, and all other crimes, were minutely. 
. ſettled, and as ſhiameleſsly received. STzEvVENS.: 

* Mercy but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill.] So, in Hale Me. 

: rials 2 55. When 1 find myſelf iwayed:to mercy, let me remember: 
"likewiſe that there js a mercy due to the country. 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The ſeatiment how 8 
. different from that found in the firſt edition, 2597. GE * 
e ee his ſpeech with theſe word? 

wed cu ity. hall dwell, and | govern with us ſtill z 5 
Mercy to all but murderers, —pardoning none that Ein. 1 
MAL ox. 


SCENE 


- 


3 EN E ff. N 
4 1 Room in Capulet's boa 10 


Enter ULIET4 


ul. Gans apace, you firy-footed feeds, 
. Phoebus! mb 2 nuch a wy mag 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, X 
And bring in cloudy night immediately Has 716 
S read thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night 3 
That e s eyes may wink ; and . 


— a I 34 


2 ME pg ow firy — edi, 
x Toward Phols 22 ff 3 ge Qur Wc our _— reme 
bered Marlowe's King. Edward IT. which was pet ormed before 1 1393 
"4 Calug * bright Phabug, through the ſkie, 
& And du y alight? in ruſty iron car; 
. £6 Between you oth, ſhorten the time, I pray 
Ne, That 1 — 4 ſee that wy deſired day.“ Th "ts 
The ſecond quarto and folia read, Pbæbus' lodgin drang 
3 in mediarely.] Here ends this ſpeech in the el 000 quarto, The 
wie of the ſcene has likewiſe received conſiderable n end 29 
2 e ö 177 
- 4 Spread b cloſe curtain, ove· per for ing night 
«ws 7 bat In . eyes may perf 754. W Warburten ad- Tbet 
the runaway's eyes may wink, i, e. a] ſun's. Mrs Heath juſtly ob- 
ſerves on this emendation, that the ſun. is neceſſarily abſent as ſoon as 
night begins, and that it is very unlikely that Juliet, who has juſt com- 
plained of his tediouſneſs, ſhould call him a runaways In the Mer- 
cbant Venict, as Dr. N ** obſerved, that term is app ied 


to night: 
« For the cloſe night da the han » Maren. 
The conſtruction of this paſ however cllipty peu or not, I 
IE to be as follows; "IRE 
May that run-aquoy's eyes may 1 © 


Or, „Tbat run acvay s eyes, may. ( they 
Thheſe ellipſes are 3 . and 35 Y 4b! that, is 2 
yncommon, as Dr. Farmer aaf in a flote on the firſt ſcene of 

inter * ale. 1 in Anton 4 = een Act III. ſc. vie 24 
at ever I ſhould cal Ea -A i 

Juliet firſt wiſhes-for the abſence of 2 and chen rer, the 

night to ſpread its curtainclaſe. around the world WE $2 vt e 
"0 Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-petforming plight] fon 5 
Aext, rocolleQingt at the night would ſeem ſhort to her, the fo 

of it as of a run-away, whoſe flight ſhe wa: ld with to re! 9, 308 

* eyes the would blind leſt _ mou e diſtoveries. 7 


100 ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk*d of, and unſeen !— 
Lovers can ſee to do their amoreus rites 

By their own beauties 5 : or, if love be blind, 

It beſt agrees with night. Come, civil night ©, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black, - 
And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 
Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſs maidenhoods : _ 
Hood my unmann'd blood? bating in my cheeks, 


of nipbt are the ſtars, ſo called in the Midſummer-Nigbt's Dream, Dr. 
e. wa has already proved that Shakſpeare terms the night a run- 
away in the Merchant of Venice: and in the Fair Maid of the Ex- 
_ change, 1607, it is ſpoken of under the ſame character: 5 
| c The night hath play'd the ſwift-foot run-away.” 
Romeo was not expected by Juliet till the fun was gone, and there- 
fore it was of no conſequence to her that any eyes ſhould wink but 
thoſe of the night; for, as Ben Jonſon fays in Sejanus, | 
«6 nigbt bath many eyes, eh | 
4 Whereof, tho“ moſt do ſleep, yet ſome are ſpies. STrEvENs. 
That ſeems not to be the optative adverb utinam, but the pronoun 
. Theſe lines contain no with, but a reaſon for Juliet's preceding 
with for the approach of cloudy night; for in ſuch a night there may 
be no ſtar · light to diſcover our ſtolen pleaſures; 28 
| « That runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo | 
. © Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen.“ 
| © BLACK$STON Bo 


Lovers can ſee to do their amorous rites | 

By their exon beauties :] So, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander : 
ark night is Cupid's day.“ N 
The quartos 1599 and 1609, and the folio read Ad by their own 
beauties. In the text the undated quarto has been followed. M ALONE. 

Come, nene is grave, decently ſolemn. Jou xvsoN. 
380, in oux poet's Lover's Complaint : 9 

« my white ſtole of chaſtity I daff'd, 
« Shook off my ſober guards and civil fears.” MALONR. 

7 —unmann'd bleed] Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks. 
Theſe are terms of falconry. An anmanned hawk is one that is not 
brought to endure company. Bating (not baiting, as it has hitherto 
deen printed) is fluttering with the wings as ſtriving to fly away. So, 

in Ben Jonſon's Sad Shepberde © © oe 
. « A hawk yet half ſo haggard and unmann'd.”” 3 
Again, in the Book of bauking, &C. bl. I. no date: 44 It is called ba- 
ting, for ſhe bateth with herſelf moſt often cauſeleſſe.. STEEVINS. 
See Vol. HI. p · 317, n. *. To hood 4 hawk, that is, to cover its 
head with a hood, was an uſual practice, before the bird was ſuffered 


ta fly at its quarry Matonm | | 
5 R * Witk 
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With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown bold „, 
Think true love acted, ſimple | 
Come, night Come, Romeo —— thou _ ade f 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night | 
Whiter ous new —_ upon mf raven * Se 7 ng 6, 
Come, e night; come, lovin Saeed kt,” 
Give ny Romeo: and, "when he ſhall die ? * * 5 
Take him and cut him out in little ſtars , 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo ane, 001 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
ARG pay no worſhip to the er on” en 


grown Bold, This is Mr. Rowe' « emendation.” The old < co. 
pies for grown. have grow. MAaront. | 
s Whiter than neu _ upon a raven's back] Thus the quarto 
1599, and the folio, The line is not in the firſt quarto. The editor 
ef the ſecond folio, for the ſake of the metre, readg—on i a raven” $ back 3 3 
and ſo, many of the modern editors. Maron. 
9 ben he ſhall die,] This emendation is drawn PIR the un- 
dated quarto, The quarto of 1399, _ and the atio; read when 1 
ſhall die. MALO Nx. 
F Toke him and cut him 775 in beth Shes. Ke. The "Gans ati 
thought occurs in The. } Wiſdeme of Doctor Podypolh which was Ira 
before the year 1 596: bt TE OS 
„The glorious parts of fair Lucilis, os mos | 
« Take them and joine them in the heavenly bees 
« And ſſæe them there as an eternal light 

44 For lovers to-adore and wonder at.” TEEVENS. © 

2 —tbe gariſh ſun.] Milton had «his els in his n when 

be wrote 11 Penſeraſo: 1 1 
66 ivil night, | 5 
6 Thou ſobgr-ſuiced matron be 
46 Till civi/- ſuited Morn appear. 2 
Pay no worſhip to the gariſb ſun,” Mien | 
“ Hide me from day's pep phe "Milton. Jensen. 2 
 Gariſs is gaudy, ſhowy, So, in K. Richard II: „358 
« A dream of what thou waſt, a ger iſb 1. 3 1 Xe 
Again, in Marlow's Edward II. 1598: Tres 
„ —march'd like players e 
6 Wich ariſe rod es. 
| It ſometimes gnifies-wild, Gate. 805 f in the Se wiat W 
4 —ſtarting up and gai 777 ſtaring about, eſpecially on the face of 
Kale“. Hinde ſs as ans} nes, Sh os 
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ck ROMEO AND UE 
O, 1 have t the manſion of a loſe , 7 


$ 


But not poſleſs'd it; and, though I ain fold, 
Nbt:yet enen d: So tedions: Toth day, vin amo” 
As is the night be fome-feſtival ; - — 1 5 2 40% 
To an impatient: 1 , that 2 8 "EP 
| And ma not wear m. comes my nurse, 
N Enter Nurſe, au cords; 959 21 ch 
And ſhe brings news; and every tongue, that pes. 
But Romeo's naue, ſpeaks heavenly eloquenee,— -/ | 
Now, nurſe, wtiatnews? e ay there ? the'cords, X 
That Romeo bade thee fetch? | : 
Nur/e. Ay, ay, the cords. [throws eh iow, 
Jul, Ahme! what news | why doſtthou wring thy hands? 
Nurſe. Ah well-a-day ! ! he's one he's doad, Re s dend 1 
We are indone; lady, we are undone— 
Alack the day 1 he's gone, he's Fir. he's dend! 
Ful. Can heaven be lo envious oy 
— Fd ant roy meo can, Os 5 
Thobgh heaven cannot: O ers 8 
Who, ever would have thought it ?—Romeo ! 8 Þ 
Jul.“ What devil art thod. that doſt torment me thus ? 5 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in difmal hell. 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf? fay thou but 75, 
And that bare vowel 7'fhall poiſon more 
Than 85 Set N cockatrice .: nA. .2 
£5: 1 br. # u 


* —J I hoes FA the 4 of a tos] Se; in an. ond Clio. 
eee —the 9. bile ag by: parks 


« Is 201 the very center to the 
4 2 Wing all things to it.“ Marr. | . : 
3 <=fs nn 'In"Shakipeate's time "(as Mas? "IA ob. . 
- ſerved, oe affirmative particle gy was uſually Written I; and here it 
7s neceſſary to retain the old heli Matowns. 
+ — deatb-dgrting eye of coekatrice J See Vol. VI. ps 181, n. vi and 
3 fol th ee, are 
range lines that follow in 2 not 
he old ee. Por x. LE 1 
i The Rranze "lines ate. hates: : „„ 
I am not I, tere de wehen 4 r 25 . 
Or thoſe eyes ſhot, that make thee oc 1. 


1 If he be ſlain, ſay—1; of if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine w my weal or woe. 
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Jam ke I, if there, 977 0 an 2 "TN „ 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make thee anſwer, 7. 
If he be ſlain, ſay—T; or 7 3 of pa. Kees 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal „or Woe. 
Nur/e, 1 ſaw the Wound, I ſaw it with "RY eyes,. TH 
God ſave the mark !—here on his manly bi caſt 0 
A piteous corſe, a bloody ꝓ iteous co rſe; ' — 


Pale, pale as aſhes, all be 5 in blood, EATER ESRD 35 
All in gore blood ;--1 eh ed at the 1 5 
Ful. O break, my heart! poor b . break at 
once! 
To priſon, eyes! ne'er look on Ii liberty $9 
Vile earth, to earth reſign ; end th on 17% 
And thou, and Romeo, refs ne hea 4 bier! 1 
Nur/e. O Tybalt, 1 alt, ne beſt Heng 1 had! 1 
O courteous Tybalt!' honeſt gentleman! ' SECS 
That ever I ſhould live to ſee thee dead! n 
Jul. What ſtorm is this, that blows {0 rr bn 
Is Romeo ſlau e d A pg if Tybalt dead? a. 
My dear-Jov? DON, AY Yin 2 a 
Then, dreadfi ful trum et, agg the Ben eral doom! W 
Fof who is living, if thoſe two are e 
Nurſe, Ty balt is pra and Romeo 1 , 5 


Theſe lings hardly ve e ode ion; yet it'p proper, to ob- 
ſer ve, that IN ly e [s. eee ox oo ng ro: 


fortune, the two duſt of them SA WAY EEE we wie 


t „ 
"I e death-darting eye of cackatri PPD 
Mx 2 557 1 EO ns, er, J. dee if 


T nes the t e may be aber The ſecond 
Ane is cori upt A d fat inſtead of Hit, a then the meaning 
will be ſuffisiently intellisble. 
bor, howeyer, may. 1 Fs Game as outs. LOY in Chauger's ue. 
TON late edit, e 358 ; #r ; a 4 
« And ed: im up by wip TEEVENS. © 
5 Ay d ear-loy'd couſin, and — hq 4 The Walke, 69» 


2nd th e folio, read, 


My geareft couſin, 
Vr. 12 introduced e a fam an rn 99 
1597. MN Ms, . 5 1 2 Fs; OT os) . ** * TEE mer 
4 11 4 Romeo, 
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Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed. | 
ul. O God 1—did Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt's blood | 

Nurſe. It did, jt did; alas the day! it did. 5 
Jul. O ſerpent heart; hid with a flow ring face! 

Did ever dragon keep ſo fair a cave ©? 

Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feather'd rayen 7 ! ee lam * 

Deſpiſed ſubſtance of divineſt ſhow! 

Juft oppoſite. to what thou July ſeem'ſt, 

A damned faint “, an honourable villain — 

O, nature! what hadſt thou to do in hell, 

When thou did'ſt bow er the ſpirit of a fend 

In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ? 

Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 

So fairly bound ? O, that deceit ſhould pin 

In ſuch a gorgeous palace l 5 1 
Nurſe, Friars ap truſt, 5 

No gell, no honeſty in men; all a” 

All forſworn » all naught, all diſlemblers.— 

Ah, where's my man? give me ſome agua vite — 

Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows Make me old *, 

Shame come to Romeo! _ 


8 ent heart, bid with a 3 ws 
bk Ther dragon keep ſo fair a aeg. So, in King Tobng 
«© Ruſh, inconfiderate, firy voluntaries, 
« With ladies faces and fierce dragon: Spleen, 
Again, in King Henry VIII. 
&« You have angels faces, but heaven knows your hearts." 
© The line, Did ever dragon, & ce and the following eight lines, are nf 
in the quarto 1597. MAT on. 
7 Dove-feather'd raven !] The quarto 1599, and folio, read: 
Ravenous dove-feather'd raven, wolviſh-rayening lamb. 
The word ravenocus, which was written probably in the manuſcript 
by miſtake in the latter part of the line, for ravening, and then ſtruck 
out, crept from thence to the place where it appears. It was properly 
rejected by Mr. Theobald. Mar oy. 
* Adamned ſaint,] The quarto 1599, for damned has—dimme 3. the 
* firſt folio dimne, Fhe reading of the text is found in the undated 
quarto. Maron. 


2 The egriefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrow; make me old.] So, in our au- 


's Lover's Complaint: 
1 Not age, but ſorrow, over me. hath power.“ mu, ; 
1, 
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Jul. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, les 
For ſuch a wiſh ! he was not bart to alas: . 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit”; 
For *tis a throne where honour may be crown'd | nt 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 5 110 Ede 
O, what a beaſt was I to chide at bim! STAT | 
Nurſe. Will Tr ſpeak well of him that kill'd your couſin - 
Fal. Shall I ſpeak ill of him that is my huſband ?' +  » 
Ah, poor my Jord, what e ſhall ſmooth thy name, 
When I, th three-hours wite, have mangled i N. 2 
But, wher ore, villain, did thou kill my couſin ? 
That villain couſin weuld have kill'd my huſband: 
Back, fooliſh tears“, back to your natiye ſpring; 7 


9 Upon his brow ſhame is aſpam'd' tro ſit 3] So, in Painter's Palace of 
Pleaſure, tom. tis p. 2233 Is it poſſible that under ſuch beautie and 
rare comelineſſe, diſloyaltie and treaſon may have their fedge and MOE 
ing?” STEEVENS., | FASTED 

1 Ab, poor my lord, what tongue 1250 ſmooth thy nam, 

When I, thy three-bours wife, ave mangled it?] So, in the poem 
8 quoted: 
6 Ah cruel murd'ring tongue, Ain er of others fames | 
«© How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of his 
name? 
hoſe deadly foes do yield him due and earned RES 
A or though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays, | 
c Why blam'ſt thou Romeus for ſlaying of Tybalt ? - 
64 Since he is guiltleſs quite of all, and Tybalt Joie che fault. 
£ Whither ſhall he, alas! poor baniſh'd man, now fly? 
c What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſeek beneath the ſtarry ſky ? 
. Since ſhe purſueth him, and him defames by wrong, 
5 That in diſtreſs ſhould be his fort, and only rampire ſtrong.” 


MALONEs. 

2. Back, fooliſh tears, &c.] So, in the 7 empeſt + 

«© lam a foo/ | 

& To weep at what I am glad of,” 

I think, in this ſpeech of Juliet, the words woe and Joy ſhould "IF 
places; otherwiſe, her reaſoning is inconeluſive. STEEVENS. 
There is ſurely no need of change. Juliet's reaſoning, as the text 
now ftands, is perfectly correct. Bach,“ ſays ſhe, © to your native 
ſeurce, you fooliſh tears ! Properly you ought to flow only on melancholy 
occaſions z but now you. rere ſhed your tributary drops for an event 
{the death of Tybalt and the Table vent eſcape of my loved Romeo 
obich is in fact to me a ſubje of joy,—Tybalt, if be could, would have 
Lain my buſband; but my buſband is alive, and bas ſlain Tybalt. This 
#4 ſource of joy, not of * ; ee tben 4 7 wwecp P MaALonz. 


Your 
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Vour tributary drops belong to woe, 7 f 
Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy. kt 
My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have Dain ET 
And Tybalt's dead, that CON have ſlain m hu! wap : 
All this is comfort; Wherefore wee I then 1 
Some word there was, worſer than ybalt's wah. 
That murder d me: I would forget i it fain; 
But, O] it preſſes to my memory, Ah 
Like damned guilty, deeds to ſinners minds, 1 
Tybalt is dead, and Rome —baniſe d; 2 ea ol. 
That—bani/bed, that one word Banz 49 eee 
Hath ſlain ten thouſand Tybalts3. ſha death” 
Was woe enough, if it had ended Ny . 
Or, —if Tour woe delights in fellowſhip *, ET: 
And needly will be rank d with other griefs, = 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe faid—Tybale dead, 1 
'Thy father, or thy mother, nay, ys both, wk e 
Which modern lamentation 5 might ne mov'd? 
5 — with, a rear-ward followin bates As 

meo is baniſhed, — to Tpeak 45 word, 3 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, BG 
All Hain, all dead: Romeo is baniſhed, D Wor 
There 4s no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, 
In that word's death; no words can that woe 4 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurſee 

Nun. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
Will you go to them? 1 Will bring you thither:- 


— N 


. . 


3 Hath Pain ten thouſand Ty bates. ] That is, is n ity: ks loſs of 
tes thouſand” Tybalts. 875 Johnſon's explanation Thath put Tybalt 
out of my mind, as if out of being, ] cannot be right; for the paſſage 
itſelf ſhews that nag was not out of her mind. Mason. - 
4 — ſour woe deligbts in fellowſhip, ] So, in the Rape o erece: 
92 4 And fellowſhi oP . afſuage, * e 
8 c As palmers* chat makes ſhort their r pilgrimage,”* | 
Again, in King Lear: ; 
1 . mind much ſufferance doth o er-ſkip, $1 
4 When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip,” Mat ONE. 
s dieb modern lamentation, 8&c.] This line is left out of the later 
editions, I ſuppoſe becauſe the editors did not remember that Shak- 
ſpeare uſes modern for common, or flight : I believe it was in his time 
£onfounded in colloquial 2 with moderate. N ha 


See Vol. III. 5. 396, No MAL9NE: Lo es . 
: 1 Jul. 


— . 


* 
* 
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Ful. Wok they his wounds with rears? vw e 


When theirs are dex fat Raman baniſhment. | 
Take up thoſe cords: Poor ropes, you are waere. 
Both = and I; for Romeo is exil d; t 5 
He made you for a highway to my bed: ) Kok 
But I, à maid, die maiden-widowed. | 
Come, cords ; come, nurſe; I'll to my es bed 1 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead !, ... 
Nurſe. Hie to your chamber: I'll find Rome | 
To comfort yon: I wot well where he is. pe ns 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at rishts 4 1 en 
FI to him; he is hid at Laurence cell. | 
Ful. O find him! give this ring to my true knight, - 
And bid him come do take his nee | — 


SCENE III. N noi mn? 

Friar Lauretice's G 2 

Enter Friar LAURENCE, and ROMEO. 0 ITS 

Fri. Romeo, come forth'; come fork, ee fearful 


man; 
AMiRion i is ee d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 
Rom. Father, what news? what is the prince's doom ? 
What ſorrow craves Oy at my hand, 
That 1 yet know not?? 
Fri. Too familiar ee 
Is my dear ſon with ſuch ſour company: 
4 bring.thee tidings of the prince”s doom. | 
Nom. What leſs than dooms-day is the prince 8 doom 2 
Fri. A gentler judgment wr © d from his lips, .: . 
Not body*s death; but 'body*s baniſhment. ' + 
Rom. Ha! banifhment ? be merciful, ſay—death : : 
For exile hath more terror in hisTook, | 
Much more than death: do not ſa —baniſhment.. 
Fri. Henoe from Verona art thdu baniſhed: 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rom. There is no world without e 
Put purgatory, torture, hell itſelf, 


— * 
* 


© Hence- 


£2 40 9% 
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Hence-baniſhed is baniſh'd from the world, 3. 
And world's exile is death :—then baniſhment 
Is death miſ-term'd: calling death —baniſiment, 
Thou cut ſt my head off with a golden axe, | 
And ſmiP upon the ſtroke that murders me. 2 £170! 
Fri. O deadly fin! O rude -unthankfulneſs 1: :: 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind prince, [ 2: 
Taking th part, hath ruſh'd aſide the re 
And turn'd that black word death to baniſumentt: 
This is dear mercy 7, and thou ſeeſt it not. ] 
Nom. Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here, 97 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog. 
And little mouſe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on er. 
But Romeo may not. More validity, 
More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they. may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And fteal immortal blefling from her lip 83 
Who, even in pure and veſtal modeſty 
Still bluſh, as thinking their own es ſin; 
But Romeo may not; he is ee 2 : 


6 —thben baniſhment— The quarto 15999 and the folio, read— 
then baniſhed. The emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
The words are not in the quarto 1597. MALoNE-. 

7 This is dear merey, —] Sp the quarto 1599, and the folio. - The 
carlieſt copy reads This is mere mercy, MALONE., | 
5. ore validity, N 
More bonourable flate, more courtſhip lives | 
In care ion ar, than Romeo :] Validity ſeems here to mean avorth 
or dignity : an courtſhi the fate of a courtier permitted to approach 
the higheſt preſence. Jonnsone 
By courtſbip, the authour ſeems rather to have meant, the ſtate of A 
lover; that dalliance, in which he who courts or wooes a lady is 
ſometimes indulged. This appears clearly from the Ware lines: 3 
44 they may ſeize © | | 
& On the white wonder of dear Juliet's N 
& And ſteal immortal blefling from her lips; 
4% Flies may do this.“ MAL ORR. 
9 But Romeo may not; be is baniſped :] This line in Pe hing 
The immediately ollows—And fteal immortal blefling from her lips. 
two lines, I bo, even, &c. were added in the copy of 1599, and — 
mereiy 
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Flies may do this, when I from this mult &y 3 30 et 
They are free men, but I am baniſhed. 1 
And 'ſ thou yet, that exile is not death. ? 

Hadſt thou no poiſon mix'd, no ſharp-ground knife, 
No ſudden mean of death, though neꝰ er ſo mean, 
But—baniſhed—to kill me; baniſned?ꝰ | 

O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell ; 
Howlings attend it: How haſt thou the heart, . 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, | 

A — — my friend profeſt, | 

To mangle me with that word baniſhment? 

Fri, Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a word*. 
Nom. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment... 
i” Pl give thee armour to keep off that word; 
_ Adverſity*s tweet milk, philoſophy, . 

Toc Set thee, though thou art baniſhed 3, 
Nom. Yet baniſhed ?—Hang up philoſophy ! 4 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, | 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom ; 

It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 


merely parenthetical : the line therefore, But Romeo may not, &c. un 
Adoubtedly ought to follow thoſe two lines. By miſtake, in the copy of 
1599, it was inſerted lower down, after is not death. MALoNE. 
1 They are free men, but I am baniſhed. 
And ſay ft thou yet, that exile is not death ?] Theſe two lines are 
not in the original copy. MALoNE. 
2 Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a word.] So the quarts 
1597. The quartos 1599 and 160g read: | | | 
Then fond mad man, hear me a liitle ſpeak, 

'The folio : 
es Then fond mad man, hear + me ſpeak MALoNes 
3 Adverſity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, | 
„ comfor tbee, though theu art. banifped.] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, the friar ſays, 

Virtue is always thrall to troubles and annoy, ; 

cc But. wviſdom in adverſity finds cauſe of quiet joy. 
Bee alſo Lily's Eupbues, 1580 : % Thou ſayeſt baniſhment i is better 
to the freeborne. There be many meates which are ſowre in the mouth 
and ſharp in the maw; but if thou mingle them with ſzveer ſawces, 

they yeeld both a pleaſant taſte and wholeſome nouriſhment. ſpeake 

this to this end; that though thy exile ſeeme grievous to thee, yet 
a guiding thyſelfe with the * of ee it Wall be more tolerable.“ 


2 Maron Es. 


Fri, 
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Fri. O, then I ſee that madmen have na ears 
Rom. How ſhould wore when that wiſe men * n 

eyes? 
. me diſpute with thee of thy — 
| —_ Thou canſt not 1 what thou — not feel: 
Wert thou as young as I, N thy love“, Arc 

An hour but marry d, Tybalt murdered, n 0 

Doating like me, and like me baniſhed, | 

Then _ gp ſpeak, en might thou tear ay 

„ 
And fall upon the ground, as 1 do now, f 

Taking the meaſure of an unmade graue. 

Fri. Ariſe; one knocks; good Romeo, hide Gyeell. 
[| Knocking within. 
Rows Not I; unleſs. the breath of heart-ſick groans, 
Miſt-like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. | Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock 1 Who's on 14 
Romeo, ariſe ; | 
Thou wilt be taken —Stay A while land up; 


| Knocking, 
Run to my ſtudy : — - By and by — God's will ! 1 * 
What wilfulneſs is this 1 come, I come, [Knecking. 
Who gage fo hard? whence come you ? what's your 
W 
Nurſes [within] Let me come e is. and you hall know 
my errand ; 
*T-come from lady Juliet. 8 
Fri. Welcome then. 


4 Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love,] Thus the ene copy; 
for which in the Elie we have g 
Wert thou as young as Juliet my love. ; 
ves J only mention this to ſhew the very high value of the early quazts 
editions. MaxLone. 
5s —tben might'ft thou tear t y bair, So, in the poem: 
8 Theſe heavy tidings eard, his golden locks he tare, 
3 . And like a frantick man hath torn the garments that he 
EEE Ware, | | 
4 0 log He riſeth oft, and ftrikey his head againft the walls; 
He falleth down again, and loud for haſty death he calls.“ 
ET | ALONEs 
4 What wilfulnefs—] Thus the quarts 1597. That of x 
ow A. . pleneſss, MaTONE. 8 : 
| Enter 
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EE UE . Enter Nurſe. Rant ent x pen 4#7 
Norſe 0 holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, "where's Romeo? 
Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears s made 
drunk. 
Nurſe. O, he1 is even in my miſtreſs caſe, 
| Juſt i in her caſe! 
Fri, O woeful ſympathy ! : 
Piteous predicament 7! | 
Nurſe. Even ſo lies the, 155 | 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping and a blubberiogt— 
Stand up, ſtand up; ſtand, an you be a man: 
For Juliet's fake, for her fake, riſe and ſtand * BY 
Why ſhould FN. fall into ſo deep „„ 
Rom. Nur 
: - Narſe, Ah fir ! ab fir wel, death's the end of all. 
Rom. Spak'it thou of Juliet ? how is it with her? 
Doth ſhe not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have ſtain'd the childhood of our joy - 
With blood remov'd but little from herown? - 
Where is ſhe? and how doth ſhe? and what fays - 
My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love??? 
. . Nur/e. O, ſhe ſays nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps 3 
And now falls on her bed ; and then ſtarts ids: -- 0 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, - 
And then down falls again. 9; 
Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 5 
Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand 4 
Murder'd her Linſman. — O tell me, fein tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I ay fack | 


25 * geen 5 
 Pireous predicament | 7] Theſe words, which i in ba old cophes 8 
Spart of the nurſe's ſpeech, have been aſſigned to the friar on the ſug- 
geſtion of Dr. Farmer. Marons, 
S weancell'd eve ?] The folio reads——coneeal'd lobe. Jonson. 
The quarto, cancelld love. 8 EVEN. 

The epithet concealed is to be underſtood, not of the perſong but of 
2 _ lady. 80 _— * ſenſe is, — whoſe being 
» together with our marriage w made concealed fro 
Sehe World. HEAD. a * 85 i 

The 
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The hateful manſion + ny We ford, 
Fri. Hold thy deſperate hand: 21 

Art thou a man , thy form cries out, thas 6 Fg . 

Thy tears are womaniſh ; thy wild acts ee 

The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt a 

Unſeemly woman, in a ſeeming man 8 

Or ill-beſeeming beak 6: ſeeming both ! Eat 

Thou haſt amaz'd in my holy N 

T thought thy dipeleion etter temper'd. _ 

Haſt thou flain Tybalt ? wilt thou ſlay thyſelf * 

And ſlay thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damned hate upon thyſelf ? 

Why rail'f thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth 51 


9 Art thou a nan? thy form cries "out, thou art; 
T by tears are womaniſh ; thy wild afts denote 
The 1 ey fury of a * ] Shakſpeare bas hots cloſely 
followed his original | 
| & Art thou, quoth he, a man? thy ſhape ſaith, ſo thou art; 

4% Thy crying and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's bart. 

« For manly reaſon is quie from off thy mind out-chaſed, 
And in her ſtead affections lewd and fancies highly placed; 
© So that I ſtood in doubt, this hour at the leaſt, 

& IF ehbou-a-man or woman wert, or elſe a bratiſp bea. 

Fn per Hyſtory.s Romeui and Faliet, 1562. Maron. 
* Unſeymly woman, &C.] art a beaft of ill prettier, under the 
appearance both of a 1 ey: man. JOHNSON. | 

8 Aud [lay thy lady too that lives in thee,] Thus the firſt copy. The 
quarto 1599, and the folio, have DE, 

And ſlay thy lady, that in thy I 2 lives Maronz. 

3 Why rail'ſt thou on thy birth, the bea ven, and earth 7] Romeo has 
not ck railed on his n &c. though | in his interview with the 
friar as deſcribed in the poem, he is made to do ſo 

% Firſt Nature did he blame, the author of his life, 
| & In which his joys had been ſo ſcant, and ſorrows aye ſo rife 

« The time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove; 

« He cryed out with open mouth againſt the fars above. 

% On fortune eke he raid. 5 

Shakſpeare copied the remonſtrance of the friar, without reviewing 
the former part of his ſcene. He has in other places fallen into 


« + +. 
1 


a fimilar inaccuracy, by ſometimes following and ſometimes deſerting- 


| his original, 

The lines, N rail ft thou, tec. tomtby own de fence, are not in 
the firſt copy. They are formed on a paſſage in the poem: 
Why ery'ſt thou out en love? why doſt thou blame thy fate ? 

99 « Why doſt thou ſo cry after death? Wy 12 way doſt thow hate?“ 

2 &c. ä S £ 5 8 
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Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would loſe. 
Fie, fie l thou mam'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'ſt in all, | 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed - 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreſſing from the valour of a man: 
Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 
Killing that love which thou haſt vow d to cheriſh 11 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſ-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk % 
Is ſet on fire by thine own 1gnorance, q 
And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence 5. 1 
What, rouſe thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive, 
For whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 9 
But thou ſlew / ſt T + HY ; there art thou happy too: 
'The law, that — death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile; there art thou ha py > 
A pack of bleſſings lights upon thy bac n 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt ara; 
But, like a mis-behav'd and ſullen wench, 


Thou pout*ſt upon thy fortune and thy love 7: _— 
| 8055 * , 7 Fake 


4 Like poxwder in @ flill-le ier's „ &c. To underſtand the 
force of bis alluſion, Ai 5 25 5 the ancient En- 
gliſh ſoldiers; uſing mateb-locks, inſtead of locks with flints as at pre- 
ſent, were obliged to carry a lighted mateb hanging at their belts, 
very near to the wooden 23 in which they kept their powder. The 
ſame allufion occurs in Ordinary, an old nnn of _— 

e igrams: | 
e When ſhe his flaſt and touch- box ſet on fire, 
d And till this hour the burning is not out. "STEEVENS» 
5 And thou diſmember d with thine own defence: ] And thou torn to 


r with thy own weapons. Jorns0Ns 
6 —there art thou happy too: | Thus the firſt quarto. In the fube 


ſequent: quartos and the folio roo is omitted. | MALonz: / 
7 Thou pals upon thy Fortune and thy love 2] The ru 1 3995 ane 
. 1609, read: 4 
Thou puts up thy fortune and 1 | 
v. Ls 1K. * : | The 
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Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 

Aſcend her chamber, hence and comfort her; 

But, look, thou ſtay not till the watch be ſets 

For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua; 

Where thou ſhalt live, tall we can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 

Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 

With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy 

Than thou went'ſt forth in lamentation.— _ 

Go before, nurſe: commend me to thy lady; 

And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 

Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt unto: 

Romeo is coming. | 
Nurſe. O Lord, I could have ftaid here all the night, - 

To hear good counſel: O, what learning is!? 

My lord, I'll tell my lady you will come. 
Rom. Do ſo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 
Nurſe, Here, fir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, fir : 

Hie you, make hafte, for it grows very late. [ Exit Nurſe. 
Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 
Fri. Go hence: Good night? ; and here ſtands all 

your ſtate *3— | Eo: | 

Either be gone before the watch be ſet, 

Or by the break of day diſguis*d from hence: 

Sojourn in Mantua; I'll find out your man, 

And he ſhall ſignify from time to time 

Every good hap to you, that chances here : | 

Give me thy hand; tis late? farewel ; good night, 

. Rom. But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 


The editor of the folio endeavoured to correct this by reading: 
Thou putteſt up thy fortune and thy love. 8 a 
The undated quarto has potts, which, with the aid of the original 
copy in 2597, pointed out the true reading. There the line ſtands: 

Thou frown'ft upon thy fate, that ſmiles on thee. MALONT. 
© Romeo is coming. | Much of this ſpeech has likewiſe been added 
ſince the fitſt edition. STEEVENS. | 

9 Go hence 2 Good night ; &c.] Theſe three lines are omitted in all 


tze modern editions. Jounson- 


They were firſt omitted, with many others, by Mr. Pope. MALoNE. ü 
® —bere flands all aur flate;] The whole of your fortune depends 
on this. Jounson. ä 

| It 
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It were a grief, ſo brief to part wich thee: Lac ode 
Farewel. [I [Exeunt, 
8 C E NE ve | 
A Room in Capulet's Houſe, | 
Enter CarULET, Lady CapULET, and PARIS. 


Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look you, ſhe lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly; 
And ſo did 1; — Well, we were born to die,—- 
Tis very late, ſhe'll not come down to-night : 
I promiſe-you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. | ow 
Par. Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo: 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter. 
La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early to-mororw ; 
To-night ſhe's mew'd up 3 to her heavinels. | 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 
Of my child's love“: I think, ſhe will be rul'd 
In all reſpe&s by me; nay more, I e it not.— 
venue go you to her ere you go to bed; x 
e her here of my ſon Paris“ love 3 = 
bid her, mark you me, on wedneſday next— 
But, ſoft; What day is this? 
Par. Monday, my lord. 
Cap. Monday ? ha! ha! Well, wedueldayt is too ſoon, 
o⸗ thurſday let it be; - thurſday, tell her, 


> Some few unneceſſary Wel are omitted! in this ſcene e 
to the oldeſteditionss Porr. 

Mr. Pope means, as appears from his edition, that be has followed 
the oldeſt copy, and omitted ſome unneceſſary verſes which are not 
found there, but inſerted in the enlarged copy of this play. But he 
has expreſſed himſelf ſo looſely, as to have been miſunderſtood by Mr. 
Steevens. In the text theſe anneceſſary verſes, as Mr. Pope calls them, 
are preſerved, conformably to the enlarged copy of 1599. Marůox x. 

3 —mew'd up—]. This is a phraſe from falconrys A mew. Was 2 
place of confinement for hawks. STEzvzns. | 

4 Sir Paris, Twill make a deſperate tender! 

Of my child's love :;—)] wy means only Bold, 8 as 
if he had ſaid in the vulgar * J will ſpeak a bold _— and ven- 
ture te promiſe 1 my daugbter. „ NSONs 

80, in The ea le goes 25 the Wall, 16600 

__ « Witneſs this deſperate + 2s of mine honour,” STEEVENC. 


2 She 
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She ſhall be married to this noble earl. 
Will you be ready? do you like this haſte? _ 
We'll keep no greatado;—a friend, or two. 


For hark you, Tybalt being ſlain fo late, 


It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 

Being our kinſman, if we revel much: 

'Therefore we'll-have ſome half a dozen friends, | 

And there an end. But what ſay you to thurſday ? 
Par. My lord, I would that thurſday were to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone: O thurſday be it then: 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding- day.— 

Farewell, my lord, Light to my chamber, ho! 

Afore me, it is ſo very late, that we 5 

N 1 it e by and by i= Good meat. ¶Exeunt. 


| 8 CE N DV. 
Juliet“ 8 Chamber s. | 
Eater Rou Bo, and Jusier.. 


Ful. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day 5: | 
It was —_ nightingale, and wor the lark, 2255 pA 
That 


- : 9 6 x | 


5 SCENE V. Foliet's a3 ; The dage- Medes in —_ erf 
edition is Enter Romeo and Juliet, at the window.” In tbe ſecond 
uarto, ©* Enter Romeo and Juliet a 4 . The ap peared probably in 
. balcony which was erected on the old Engli et See the Ac- 
e tbe Ancient Theatres i in Val. I. Maron. 
in thou be gone P it is not yet near day, Sec.] This ſcene. i is form- 
42 on the following hints in the poem of Romeus and Juliet, 1 562: 
„ The rene was gone to lodge him in the weſt, | 
6, The. on oke in an aal had ſent moſt men to reſt;. N 
«© When refileſs Romeus and reſtleſs. Iuliet, 
* In wonted ſort, by ee in > Julie « chamber nut, . 


Tm theſe two lovers pal away — weary night. 
& In pain, and plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure. and. delight. 
cc But now, ſomewhat. too ſaon, in fartheſt eaſt aroſe 
% Fair Lucifer, the golden ſtar that lady Venus choſe; | 
«© Whoſe courſe appointed js with ſpeedy race to run, 
& A meſlenger of dawning day and of the riſing. ſun.— ._. 
ce When thou ne lookeſt wide, ne cloſely doſt thou wink, 


« When Phoebus from our * in weſtern waye doth ſi wi 
« What 


* 
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That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree“: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale ; look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : _ 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops; 
I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, 1: 

It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore ftay yet, thou need? not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
IT am content, fo thou wilt have it ſo. 25 
Pl ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 

*T'is but the pale reflex* of Cynthia's brow z 
Nor that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven fo high above our heads: 

I have more care to ſtay”, than will to go; 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it ſo, 
How 1s't, my foul ? let's talk, it is not day. 
Ful. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away; 

It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 

Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. 


6 What colour then the heavens do ſhew unto thine eyes, 
6 The ſame, or like, ſaw Romeus in fartheſt eaſtern ſkies: 
«© As yet he ſaw no day, ne could he call it night, 
«© With equal force decreaſing dark fought with increafing light. 
«« Then Romeus in arms his lady gan to fold, 3 
„ With friendly kiſs, and ruthfully ſhe gan her knight behold.“ 
| „ ] Th | * 
7 Nightly Se fings on yon pomegranate tree: is is not merely a 
poetical Lea It” is 8 of the nightingale, that, if un- 
diſturbed, ſhe fits and ſings upon the ſame tree for many weeks toge- 
ther. STEEVENS» | 1 
s rbe pale reflex—] The appearance of a cloud oppoſed to the 
moon. JOHNSON, | VE 
9 I bave more care to flay,] Care was frequently uſed in Shak- 
ſpeare's age for inclinations MALonzs 


. Some 
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Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſion *; 
This doth not fo, for ſhe divideth us: | 
Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had chang*d voices too*! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray 3, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day “. 


O, now 


T —ſweet diviſon;] Diviſion ſeems to have been the technical term 
for the pauſes or parts of a muſical compoſition, So, in X. Hen, J. 
P. 1: oh, . 5 

& Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
cc With raviſhing diviſion to her lute.” STEEVENS. 
2 Some ſay, the lar and loatbed toad change eyes; © Re 
O, now. I would they bad chang'd voices too !} I wiſh the lark and 
toad had changed voices; for then the noiſe which I hear would be 
that of the toad, not of the lark; it would conſequently be evening, 
at which time the toad croaks ; not morning, when the lark ſings; 
and we ſhould not be under the neceſſity of ſeparation. A. C. 

4 If the toad and lark had changed voices, the unnatural croak of the 
latter would have been no indication of the appearance of diy, and 
conſequently no ſignal for her lover's departure. This is apparently 
the aim and purpoſe of Juliet's wiſh, HEAT. 1 
The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, was 
the occaſion of a common ſaying amongſt the people, that rhe road 
and lark bad changed eyes. To this the ſpeaker alludes, WaR. 

This tradition of the toad and lark I have heard expreſſed in a 
ruſtick rhyme : J.;! gk: ! .- 

' ==To beav'n I'd fly, . | | 

But that the toad beguil'd me of mine eye. Jouns0N. 

3 Since arm from arm, &c.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the mo- 
dern editions, and do not deſerve to be replaced, but as they may ſew 
the danger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton's change of I would 

to I wot was ſpecious enough, yet it is evidently erroneous. The ſenſe 
is this : The lark, they ſay, has loft ber eyes to the toad, and now I would 
the toad bad ber voice too, fince ſhe uſes it to the diſturbance of lovers. 
| ; WY „„ : f OHNSONs 
14 Hunting thee bence with hunts-up to the day.] The Buntſup was the 
name of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and collect 
them together, So, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: ' 
„ © Yet will I play a bunts-up to my Muſe.” : 
Azain, in Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 13th : 
3 % But bunts- up to the morn the feather'd ſylvans ſing.“ 
i N ' STIZEVENS. 
A buntſup allo ſignified a morning ſong to a new-married —_— 
5 rk + : £ "3 V "= 
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O, now be gone; more light and light it grows. | 
| Rem, More light and light? more dark and dark our 
WOES. 
Enter Nurſe, 
Murſe. Madam 
Jul. Jurſe? | 
Nurſe. Your lady mother's coming to your chamber: 
The ** broke; be wary, look about. [ Exit Nurſe. 
Ful. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewel, farewel ! one kiſs, and Il deſcend. 
| | | | [Romeo deſcends. 
Ful. Art thou gone ſo? my love! my lord! my friend * 
J muſt hear from thee every day 1” the hour, | 
For in a minute there are many days: 
O! by this count T ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo 5, | 
Rom. Farewel |! Iwill omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Ful. O, think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meet again? 
Rom. I doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 
For ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come. 
Ful. O God! I have an ill-divining ſoulꝰ: | 
| ; Methinks, 


the day after her marriage, and is certainly uſed here in that ſenſe. See 
Cotgrave's Dictionary, in v. Reſveil. MALONR. 
Puttenham in his Art of Engliſh Poeſy, 1589, ſpeaking of one 
Gray, ſays, „what good eſtimation did he grow unto with the ſame 
King Henry { the Eighth,] and afterward with the duke of Somerſet, 
Protectour, for making certaine merry ballades, whereof one chiefly 
was, The bunte is up, 'the bunte is up.” ANONYMUS. 
* Art thou gone ſo? my love, my lord, my friend!] Thus the quarto 
1597. That of 1599, and the folio, read : | 
Art thou gone ſo? love, lord, ay huſband, friend! Marons, 
5 O! by this count I ſhall be much in years, 1 
EreT again bebo!d my Romeo.] 
6 la ego, quz fueram te decedente puella, 
« Protinus ut redeas, facta videbor anus.“ Ovid. Epi. 1. 
| | Ser EEVENS 
6 0 Gd T have an ill-divining ſouls &c. ] This miſerable pre- 
- ſcience of futurity I have always regarded as a circumſtance particu- 
larly beautiful. The ſame kind of warning from the mind Romeo 
ſeems to have been conſcious of, on his going to the entertaigment at 


the houſe of Capulet; | 
PET EH * 14 6 my 
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Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead7 in the bottom of a tomb: 
Either my eye-ſight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
Rom. And truſt me, love, in my eye ſo do you: 
Dry ſorrow drinks our blood *. Adieu! adieu! [Exit Romeo. 
ul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle : 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But ſend him back, h 
La, Cap. [within.] Ho, daughter! are you up? 
Ful. Who is't that calls? it is my lady mother ? 
Is ſhe not down Id late, or up ſo early? ? | 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her thither * ? 
Enter Lady CarULET. 
La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jul. Madam, I am not well. 
| La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your couſin's death“? 
| Whats 
„ mp mind miſgives, ; 
<« Some conſequence yet hanging in the ſtars, 
« Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 53 
« From this night's revels.. STEEVENS. 
7 O Ged! I have an ill-divining ſoul; | 
Methinks, I ſee thee, nosu thou art below, , 
As one dead—] So, in our authour's Venus and Adonis? 
6 The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed; 
<6 And fear doth teach it divination z OS 
« 7 prophecy thy death,” | Al | 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597. That of 1599, 
and the folio, read now thou art ſo ow. MALTLON x. | 
s Dry ſorrow drinks our blood.] This is an allufion to the proverb, 
© forrow's dry.“ STEEVENS. | 
He is r for their paleneſt. It was an ancient notion that 
ſorrow conſumed the blood, and ſhortened life. Hence in one of the 
three parts of King Henry VI. we have ( blood-ſucking ſighs.” 
| MarOox E. 
9 Is ſhe not dotun ſo late, or up ſo early ?] Is ſhe not laid down in 
ber bed at ſo late an hour as this ? or rather is the riſen from bed at ſo 
early an hour of the morn? Marowr. | . | 
x — ber bither ?] Procures for bringt. Wa BUR TON. 
2 Ewermore weeping for your couſin's death ? &c.] So, in The Tragi- 
half Ryſory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : a | 5 % 
-+ © —time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's death forget; 
„ Of whom ſince God hath claim'd the life that was but lent, 
„% He is in bliſs, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament - 
«& Tou 
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What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with tears? 
An if thou could'ſ, thou could'ſt not make him live; 
Therefore, have done: Some grief ſhews much of love 
But much of grief ſhews ſtill ſome want of wit. 

Ful. Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. 

La. Cap. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the friend 
Which you weep for. 
Jul. Feeling ſo the loſs, 
I cannot chooſe but ever weep the friend. 
La. cn bg „girl, thou weep'ſt not ſo much for his 
eath, | 
As that the villain lives which ſlaughter'd him. 

Ful. What villain, madam ? | 
La. Cap. That ſame villain, Romeo. 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles aſunder. 

God pardon him“! I do, with all my heart; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 
La. Cap. That is, becauſe the traitor murderer lives. 
Jul. Ay, madam, from the reach of theſe my hands3. 
Would, none but I might venge my couſin's death! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then weep no more. I'll ſend to one in Mantua, 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
That ſhall beſtow on him ſo ſure a draught !, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tybalt company: 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied, : 


9 


& You cannot call bim back with tears and ſbrietings brill; 
« It is a fault thus ſtill to grudge at God's appointed will.“ 
 Marone., 

God pardon him !] The word Bim, which was inadvertently omitted 
in the old copies, was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. Maron. 

3 Ay, madam, from, od Jolle's equivocations are rather too artful 
for a mind diſturbed by the loſs of a new lover. Jon RSA. 

4 That ſhall beftow on bim ſo ſure a draugbt,] Thus the elder quar- 
to, which I have followed in preference to the quartos 1599 and 1609, 
and the folio 1623, which read, leſs intelligibly, | - 

Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom'd dram. SrEEVZNS. 
The elder quarto has— That ould, ec. The word Hall is drawn 
from that of 1599. MaLonz. 9 FR 8 
UQunaccuſtom d dram, ] In vulgar language, ſhall give him a dram 
which he is nor uſed to. Though I have, if I miſtake not, obſerved, 
that in old books unaccuſtomed ſignifies wonderful, powerful, effica- 
cio. JOHN80Ns 55 | 
Jul. 
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Ful. Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him—dead— 
Is my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vext :—- 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon ſleep in quiet.—O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam'd, —and cannot come to him, — 
To wreak the love I bore my coufin Tybalt “ 
Upon his body that hath ſlaughter'd him! 
La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'H find ſuch a man 5, 
But now I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Jul. And joy comes well in ſuch a needful time: 
What are they, I beſeech your ladyſhip ? | 
La. Cap. Well, well, thou haſt a careful father, child; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 
Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of joy, 
That thou expect'ſt not, nor I look*d not for. LG 
Jul. Madam, in happy time ©, what day is that? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next thurſday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, gat 
The county Paris 7, at ſaint Peter's church, ge 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 3 
Jul. Now, by ſaint Peter's church, and Peter too, 


my coufin Tybalt—] The laſt word of this line, which is not in 
the old copies, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, MAatons, 
5 Find thou, &c.] This line, in the quarto 1597, is given to Juliet. 

| STEEVENS, 

6 in bappy time, —] A la bonne beure. This phraſe was interjected, 
when the hearer was not quite ſo well pleaſed as the ſpeaker, . Jouns. 

7 The county Paris, —] It is remarked, that Paris, though in one 
place called Earl, is moſt commonly ſtiled the Countie in this play. 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have preferred, for ſome reaſon or other, the 
Italian Comte to our Count: perhaps he took it from the old Engliſh 
novel, from which he is ſaid to have taken his plot.“ He certainly 
did ſo: Paris is there firſt ſtiled a young Earle, and afterward Counte, 
Countee, and County; according to the unſettled orthography of the time. 
The word however is frequently met with in other writers; parti. 
eularly in Fairfax : 2 hs „„ 

c 80 far'd the Countie with the Pagan bold,” &c, 
. Godfrey of Bulloigne, Book 7. Stanza go, Farms, 
| See p. 42, n. 6. Maro x. 1 | 

He 


* 
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He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride. | 
I wonder at this haſte ; that I muſt wed 
Ere he, that ſhould be huſband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I ſwear, 
It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris: Theſe are news indeed! 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him ſo yourſelf. 
And ſee how he will take it at your hands. | 


Enter CAPuL ET, and Nurſe. 


Cap. When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew® ; 
But for the ſun-ſet of my brother's ſon, 
It rains downright. * | 
How now ? a conduit, girl? what, till in tears“? 
Evermore ſhowering ? In one little body 
Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a ſea, a wind: 
For ſtill thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, : 
Do ebb ad flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this ſalt flood; the winds, thy ſighs; 
Who,—raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a ſudden calm, will overſet 5 75 x 
Thy tempeſt-toſſed body.— How now, wife? 
Have you deliver'd to her our decree ? 3 
La. Cap. Ay, fir; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives you 
thanks. | 
I would, the fool were married to her grave! 


N ben the ſun ſets, the air doth driazle dew z] Thus the undated 
quarto. The quarto 1599, and the folio, read, the earch doth drizzle 
dew. Theline is not in the original copy. | | 
The reading of the quarto 1 599 and the folio is philoſophically true; 
and perhaps ought to be preferred. Dew undoubtedly riſes from the 
earth, in conſequence of the action of the heat of the ſun on its moiſt 
ſurface, Thoſe vapours which riſe from the earth in the courſe of 
the day, are evaporated by the warmth of the air as ſoon as they 
ariſe; but thoſe which riſe after ſun-ſet, form themſelves into drops, 
or rather into that fog or miſt which is termed dew. MATO P. 
| 9 How now? a conduit, girl vubat, flill in tears ?] Conduits in 
the form of human figures, it has been already obſerved, were com- 
mon in Shakſpeare's time. See Vol. IV. p. 246, n. g. > 
We have again the ſame image in the The Rape of Lucrece: 
| « A pretty while theſe pretty creatures ſtand, 
Like ivory conduits coral ciſterns filling.” Matonx. 


Cap. 
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Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife, 
How ! will ſhe none ? doth ſhe not give us thanks ? 

Is ſhe not proud? doth ſhe not count her bleſt, 
Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought 

So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankful, that you have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; P24 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now ! how now! chop logick ? What is this? 
Proud,—and, I thank you, —and, I thank you not ;— 
And yet not proud ;—Miſtreſs minion, you“, | 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud ine no prouds, 
But ſettle your fine joints *gainſt thurſday next, 

To go with Paris to ſaint Peter's church, 

Or will drag thee on a hurdle thither. | 

Out, you green-ſickneſs carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
| You tallow face“ 5 | 
La. Cap. Fie, fie! what are you mad? 
Jul. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to ſpeak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobedient wretch ! 

T tell thee what, —get thee to church o'thurſday, 

Or never after look me in the face: 

Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me; IS 

My fingers itch. — Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſt, 
That God had ſent us 3 but this only child; ; 

But now I ſee this one is one too much, 
1 And yet not proud, &c.] This line is wanting in the folio. 

3 ot SrEEVE NS. 


2 —out, you baggage? | 5 . 
You balbew. fa Such was the indelicacy of the age of Shak- 
„ that authors were not contented only. to employ theſe terms of 
abuſe in their on original performances, but even felt no reluctance 
to introduce them in their verſions of the moſt chaſte and elegant of 
the Greek or Roman poets. Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgily in 
1 582, makes Dido call A neas,—bedgebrat, cullion, and tar-breech, in 
the courſe of one ſpeech. 
Nay, in the interlude of the Repentance of Mary Magdalene, 1 567, 
Mary Magdalen ſays to one of her attendants: | 
| 4 Horeſon, I beſhrowe your heart, are you here?“ STEEVYVEX . 
3 —bad ſent us—] So the firſt quarto, 1597, The ſubſequent an- 
cient copies read had lent uu. Maren. | i 
4 — And 
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And that we have a curſe in having her: 
Out on her, hilding! F 
Nurſe, God in heaven bleſs her- 
Vou are to blame, my lord, to rate her ſo. vs 
Cap. And why, my lady wiſdom? hold your tongues. 
Good prudence; ſmatter with your goflips, go. 
Nurſe, I ſpeak no treaſon. gs 
Cap. O, God ye good den! 1 
Nurſe. May not one ſpeak? 
Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool! 
Utter your gravity o'er a goflip's bowl, 
For here we need it not. | i 
La. Cap. Vou are too hot. 2 bak 
Cap. God's bread it makes me mad: Day, night, 
early, late, | CES 5 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, | | 
Waking, or ſleeping, ſtill my care hath been 
To have her match'd : and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 1 ot 
Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
Stuff'd (as they ſay) with honourable parts 
Proportion'd as one's heart could with a man. 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer—P1] nat wed,—T cannot love, ES 
e | : es hg | Ian 
4 Cs bread ! Cc. ] The firſt three lines of this ſpeech are formed 
from the firſt quarto, and that of 1599, with which the folio con- 
curs. The firſt copy reads: . 1 
God's bleſſed mother, wife, it makes me ma. 
Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad. 
Alone, in company, waking or ſleeping, _ 
Still my care hath been to, ſee her match'd. 
The quarto 1599, and the folio, read: he 
God's bread, it makes me mad, 6 | 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play; 5 
Alone, in company, ſtill my care hath been | 
To have her match'd, &. Maronz. 
5 =— and baving new provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage. , 
 A-whining mammet, in ber fortune's tender, 3 
. To anſwer—T'll not wed, I cannot love,] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562 3 1 3 = 
u 
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Ian too young, —I pray you, pardon me ;— 

But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you: 

Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me 5 
Look to't, think on't, I do not uſe to jeſt. 

Thurſday is near; lay hand on heart, adviſe: 

An you be mine, Tl is you to my ft friend; - - 
An you be not, hang, eg. ſtarve, die i“ the lireets, | 
For, ry my ſoul, I'll ne'er MELO ICE A 


& Such care thy wy had, 10 1 thol wert to me, 
4 That I with long and earneſt ſuit provided have for thee 
cc One of the greateſt lords that wons about this town, © 
« And for his many virtues' ſake a man of great renown es 
and yet thou playeſt in this caſe 5 
© The dainty fool and ſtubborn girl; for want of {kill, 
< Thou doſt refuſe thy offer'd weal, "and diſobey my will, | 
< Even by his ftrength I ſwear that firſt did give me life, 
4. And gave me in my youth the ſtrength to get thee on my 9515 
4 Unleſs by Wedneſday next thou bend as I am bent, | 
& And, at our caſtle call'd Freetown, thou freely do aſſent 
« To county Paris ſuit.— | 
&« Not only will I give all that I have away, | 
« From thee to thoſe that ſhall me love, me honour and obey; 
«© But alſo to ſo cloſe and to fo hard a gale 
6 I ſhall thee wed for all thy life, that ſure thou malt not h 
« A thouſand times a day to wiſh for ſudden death 
« Adviſe thee well, and ſay that thou art warned now, | 
, And think not that I / row in ſport, or mind to break my wow.” 
There is a paſſage in an old play called Wily beguil*d, ſo nearly re- 
ſembling this, that one poet muſt have copied from the other. Jily 
beguil'd was on the ſtage before 1 159 96, being mentioned by Naſhe in 
his Have with you to Saffron Walden, printed in that year. In that 
play Gripe gives his daughter Lelia's hand to a dy which the 
plucks back ; on which her nurſe ſays, 
& —She'll none, ſhe thanks you, fir. | 
& Gripe. Will ſhe none? why, how now, I Py Rods 
« What, you powting, peeviſh\thing, you rel rr. 
«© Will you not be ru ed by your father? 
* Have I ta'en care to bring you up to this #' 
4 And will you doe as you liſt ? 
«. Away, I ſay; bang, flar ve, beg, be done; 
6% Out of my fight } pack, I ſay: - 
« Thou ne'er get't a pennyworth of my goods for this 
« Think on't; I do not uſe to jet: BY 
« Be gone, 1 fag, I wil not hear thee ſpeake,” ue. 
or 


1 


8 
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Nor what is mine ſhall never do thee good: 
Truſt to't, bethink you, P11 not be forſworn. Exit. 
Jul. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 7. | 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I'Il not ſpeak a word; 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [ Exit. 
Jul. O God !—O nurſe! how ſhall this be prevented? 
My huſband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 
How: ſhall that faith return again to. earth, 
Unleſs that huſband ſend it me from heaven 
By leaving earth ?—comfort me, counſel me.— 
Alack, alack, that heaven ſhould practiſe ſtratagems 
. Upon ſo ſoft a ſubje& as myſelf !— 4 1 
What ſay' ſt thou ? haſt thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurſe. | © | 
Nurſe. Faith, here tis: Romeo 
Is baniſhed ; and all the world to nothing, EN; 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you; 
Or, if he do, it needs mult be by ſtealth. 20 
Then, fince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 
I think it beſt you married with the county *, | 
| 5 2 O, he's 
6 Ts there no pity fitting in the clouds, - 5 | 
| That ſees into the bottom of my grief ?] So, in King Jobs, in two 
parts, 1591: 8 e ; 
„ Ah boy, thy yeeres, I ſee, are far too greene,. 
& To look into the bottom of theſe cares.” MALONE« 
7 In that dim monument, &c. ] The modern editors read dun monu- 
ment, I have replaced dim from the old quarto x 597, and the folio, 
| 4 Hae:  STxEVENS 


_— 


$ "Faith, here tis: Romeo. © | 

Is baniſhed ; and all the world to nothing, 

That be dares ne er come back to challenge ya; 

Then fince the caſe ſo lands as now it Feb, | 

I think it beſt you married with the county 4 The character of t 
nurſe exhibits a juſt picture of thoſe |whoſe actions have no principles 
for their foundation. She has been unfaithful to the truſt repoſed in 
her by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expedient that offers, to 
arert the conſequences of her firſt infidelity. STEEYVINS. 


This 


* 
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O, he's a lovely gentleman! 


Romeo's a diſh-clout to him; an eagle, madam, 8 + 
Hath not ſo green“, fo quick, fo fair an eye, | 
As Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt : or if it did not, 
Your firſt is dead; or 'twere as good he were, 
As living here* and you no uſe of him. 
Jul. Speak'ſt thou from thy heart ? 
Nur/e, Ay, and from my ſoul ; . x 


This picture, however, is not an original. In The Tragicall 
Hyſtory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562, the nurſe exhibits the ſame rea- 
dineſs to accommodate herſelf to the preſent conjuncture 
« The flattering nurſe did praiſe the friar for his ſkill, 
& And faid that ſhe had done right well, by wit to order will 3 
4c She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
ec And eke ſhe praiſeth much to her the ſecond marriage; 
c And county Paris now ſhe praiſeth ten times more 
&« By rong, than ſhe ber ſelf by right bad Romeus prais'd before; 
«& Paris ſhall dwell there ſtill; Romeus ſpall not return; 
% What ſhall it boot her all her life to languiſh ſtill and 
| mourn-?” MATtONR. | | ; 
vic Joby Vanbrugh, in the Relapſe, has copied in this reſpect the 
character of his nurſe from Shakſpeare. BracksToNs. | 
1 —ſo green an eye—] $0 the firſt editions. Hanmer reads—ſo keen. 
| | OHN'SON, 
Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrius, in the Knight's Tale, eyes 
of the fame colour: 
His noſe was high, his eyin bright citryn: - | 
3. e. of the hue of an.unripe lemon or citron. PET T6 
Again, in the Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher and Shakſpeare, 
Act V. ſc. 1. | 
6 Col vouchſafe, 15 
4 With that thy rare green eye, &c. STEEVENS. 
What Shakſpeare meant by this epithet here, may be eaſily collected 
from the following lines, which he has attributed to Thiſbẽ in the laſt 
Act of A Midſummer Night's Dream © BEL 4 
«6 Theſe lily lips, ET N 5 
«© This cherry noſe, | | 
6 Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks, 
% Are gone, are gone | 
| c His eyes were green as leeks.”” Maron x. 38 
2 4; living here —] Sir T. Hanmer reads, as living hence, that is, 
at a diſtance, in baniſhment; but bere may Ggnify, in this world. 
PR LN . JounsoN- 


Or 


* 


a, 
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Or elſe beſhrew them both: | 


Jul. Amen! | 
Nunſe. What? N ; 
Jul. Well, thou haſt PETTY me Gf mich. 

Goin; and tell my lady I am gone, _ 

Having diſpleas'd my father, to Laurence” cell, 

To make confeſſion, and to be abſoly'd. | 
Nurſe, Marry, I Will; and this is wiſely done. [ Erl. 
Jul. Ancient danination*! O molt wicked fiend! 

Is it more fin—to wiſh me thus forſworn, 

Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 

Which ſhe hath prais'd him with above compare 

So many thouſand times ?—Go, counſellor ; 

Thou and iny boſ6mi henceforth ſliall be twain— ' 

Fl to the friar, to know his remedy ; Wn” es; 4 

If all elſe fail, panes have 488 to die. i. 


— 


AC 5 oP W. | 5 0 xe 7 5 
Friar Lawtelice? s Cell. 6 
Enter r. LAWRENCE, and Ay 


5 ri. On thurſday, fir? 'the time is very ſhort: 
Par. My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
And I am nothing flow, to flack his kaſte 4 


X | i a | Fri. 


3 Ancient — al This termi of repeal FEW in the Malcons 
tent, 1604: 
«© —outz you ancient damnation !" STEEVENS. 
4 And] am nothing flow, &c.] His bafe ſpall not Ga abated 9 * 
Nowneſs. It might be read: 8 
And I am nothing flow to back his haſte: 
| that i is, I amdiligent to aber and enforce his haſte, Joanson. = 
1 Slack was certainly the authour's word, for, in the firſt edition, the 
ine ran 


% And I am nothing flack to ſlow his haſte." 
Back could not have ſtood there. | 
If this kind of phraſeology be juſtifiable, it can be jultfie only by 
uppoſing the meaning to be, there is nothing of jl!wneſs in me, to induce 
me to ſlac ben or abate bis haſte. The meaning of Paris is very clear 


he' does not with to reſtrain Capulet, or to delay his own mar- 
393 | K Tlage 3 


* 
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Fri. You ſay, you do not know the lady's mind; 


Uneven is the courſe, I like it not. | 
Par. Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore havel little talk'd of love; 8 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears. 
Now, ſir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe doth give her ſorrow ſo much ſway; 
And, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 
To ftop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by herſelf alone, 
May be put from her by ſociety: ;: 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte, 
Fri. I would I knew rot why it ſhould be flow?d 5,— — 
Look, fir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 
| Enter JUL1ET, oy 
Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife! 
Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, muſt be, love, on thurſday next, 
Jul. What muſt be ſhall be. 
Fri. That's a certain text _ _ | 
Par. Come yon to make confeMion to this father? 
Jul. To anfwer that, were to confeſs to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 
Jul. I will confeſs to you, that I love him. 
Par. So will you, I am ſure, that you love me, 
Jul. If I do ſo, it will be of more price, 
Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor ſoul, thy face is much abus'd with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got ſmall victory by that; 


riage; but the words which the poet has given him, import the re- 
verſe of this, and ſeem rather to mean, I am #ot bathward in reſtruin- 
ing his baſfte; I endeavour to retard him as much as Tcan, Dr. Fohnfon 
faw the impropriety of this exprefiton; and that his interpretation ex- 
torted a meaning from the words, which they do not at firft prefent ; 
and hence his propoſed alterationz. but our authour muſt anſwer for 
his own peculiarities. See Vol. VIE. p. 564, n. 6. MA TONE. 
be fore d.] So, in Sir A. Gorges' tranſlation of the fecond. 
| book of Lucan: * | w | | 
4 & ill you overflow 
„„ The fields, thereby my march to for ©" ST — 


or 
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For it was bad enough, before their ſpight. 
Par. Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with that re- 
ort. 194 | 
Jul. That is no wrong, fir, that is a truth * ; 
And what I ſpake, I ſpake it to my face. 6 
Fat. Thy f $4: is mine; and thou haſt ſlander'd it. 
Jul. It may be fo, for it is not mine own. 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs? 1 
Fri. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now: 
My lord, we muſt entreat the time alone. 
Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb devotion !— 
Juliet, on thurſday early will I rouſe you: _ 
Till then, adieu! and Mas this holy kiſs: [Exit Pars, 
Ful. O, ſhut the door! and when thou haſt done ſo, 
Come weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt help! 
Fri. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; | 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits: 
I hear thou muſt, and nothi 2 it, 
On thurſday next be married to this count. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'& of this, 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If, in thy wiſdom; thou can give no help, 
o thou but cal! my reſolution wiſe, 
And with this knife I'll help it preſently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; 
And ere this hand; by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, E 
Shall be the label to another deed®, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
* That is no ⁊uron „Air, Se.] So the quarto, 1597. A word was 
probably — at the preſs. "The quarto, 1599, and the ſubſequent 
Coples, read: 
N That is no flander, fir, which is a truth. | . 
The context ſlrews that the alteration was not made by Re s 
ALONEs 


© Shall be the label to another deed,] The ſeals of deeds in our au- 
thour's time were not imprefled on the parchment itfelf on which the 
deed was written, but were appended on diſtinct ſfips or labels affixed 
to the deed. Hence in K. Richard II. the duke of York diſcovers a 
covenant which his ſon the duke of Aumerle had entered into by the 
Fepeniding feal : - _ 

% What ſeal is that, which hangs without thy boſom ? “ 
See the fac-fimile of Shakſpeare's hand writing in Vol. I. Matrox, 
K 2 Turn 
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Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both: 

Therefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 

Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 

Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire “; arbitrating that 

Which the commiſſion of thy years and art“ 

Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 

Be not ſo long to ſpeak; I long to die, 

If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpeak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 

Which craves as deſperate an execution 

As that is deſperate which we would prevent. 

If, rather than to marry county Paris, 

Thou haſt the ſtrength of will to ſlay thyſelf; 

Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 

That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it; 

And, if thou dar'ſt, I'll give thee remedy. | 

Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Pars; 

From off the battlements of yonder tower“; 

Or walk in thieviſh ways ; or bid me lurk 5 

Where ſerpents are; chain me wich roaring bears ; 5 0 
8 r 


7 Shall play the umpire Nay Tbat i. is, this knife ſhall decide the 
ſtruggle between me and my diſtreſſes. Jonnson. ' 
8 —commiſſion of thy years and — Commiſſion is for authority 0 or 
power. Jon x sON. | | 
9 O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, . i] 
From off the battlements of yonder tower 1 So in King 9205 writzen 
before 1594: ..- | 
+: $64 Yea, for to do thee good, I wouls aſcend 
cc The higheſt turret in all Britanny, 
„And from the top leap headlong to the ground.” Ma loxr. 
2 vonder tower;] Thus the quarto 1 597» All other ancient co- 
_ pies - of any tower. een e 
Z ; Chaſe me, &c. 
Or walk in thieviſh ways, or 8 me 128 
Where ſerpents are; chain me warn roaring bears, 
Or hide me nightly, &c. 
It is thus the editions vary. Porr. | 
My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted; but the 
old copy ſeems in this place preferable; ; only perhaps we might better read, 
Where ſavage bears and rearing lions roam. . b 
ave 
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Or ſhut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, | 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls; | 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud *; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble; 
And | will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unftain'd wife to my ſweet love. 

Fri. Hold, then ; go home, be merry, give conſent 

To marry Paris: Wedneſday i is to-morrow ; 
'To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 


Take thou this phial 3, being then 1 in bed, 5 
And 
I have inſerted the lines which Pope omitted; for which I muſt 
offer this ſnort apology: in the lines rejected by him we meet with 
three diſtin& ideas, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to excite terror in a wo- 
man, for one that is to be found in the otters, The lines now omitt- 
ed are theſe; 
Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions are; 
Or ſhut me —. STEEVENS. 
The lines laſt quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon preferred, 
are found in the copy of 1597; in the text the quarto of 1599 is fol- 
lowed, except that it has—Or hide me nightly, &c. MATLON RE. , 
2 And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud; In the quarto 1599, 
and 1609, this line ſtands thus: 
And hide me with a dead man in his, 
The editor of the folio ſupplied the defect by reading—in his grave, 
without adverting to the diſguſting repetition of that word. 
. The original copy leads me to believe that Shakſpeare wrote —in his 
tomb; for there the line ſtands thus: 
Or lay me in a tombe with one new dead. 
1 have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the undated 
1 in which the printer filled up the line with the word ſproud. 
MALONE. 
3 Take thou this pbial, Kc. So, in the Tragical Hiflory of Romeus 
and Juliet: 
Receive this phial ſmall, and keep i it in thine eye, 
And on the marriage day, before the ſun doth clear the ſky, 
« Fill it with water full up to the very brim, 
4 Then drink it off, and thou half teel throughout each wein and 
limb | 
ce A pleaſant ſlumber ſlide, and quith diſpread at length 
« On all thy parts; from every part reve all thy kindly ſtrength: 
«© Withouten moving then thy idle parts ſhall reſt, 
K 3 « Ng 
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And this diſtilledliquor drink thou off; 
When, preſently, through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour *, which ſhall ſeize ' 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 

No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 
To paly aſhes* 3 thy eyes windows fall *, 


& No pulſe ſhall go, na heart once heave within thy hollow breaſt ; 
4 But thou ſhalt lie as the that dieth in a trance; '' © © 
& Thy kinſmen and thy truſty friends ſhall wail the ſudden chance; 
& Thy corps then will they bring to grave in this church-yard, 
« Where thy forefathers long ago a coſtly tomb prepar'd : 
66 —— —— where thou ſhalt reſt, my daughter, TD 
& Till 1 to Mantua fend for Romeus, thy knight, 
4 Out of the tomb bob be and I will take thee forth that night.” 
| | | 5 | | "MALonE., 
Thus Painter*s Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 237. “ Beholde heere 
I give thee a viole, &c. drink fo much as is contained therein. And 
then you ſhall feele a certaine kind of pleaſant ſleepe, which incroach- 
ing by litle and litle all the parts of your body, wil conftrain them 
in ſuch wiſe, as unmoveable they ſhal remaine : and by not doing 
their accuſtomed duties, ſhall looſe their natural feelings, and you 
abide in ſuch extaſie the ſpace of xl houres at the leaſt, without any 
beating of poulſe or other perceptible ' motion, which ſhall ſo aſtonne 
them that come to ſee you, as they will judge you to be dead, and ac- 
cording to the cuſtome of our citie, you ſhall be caried to the church. 
Yard hard by our church, when you ſhall be intombed in the common 
monument of the Capellets your anceſtors, &c, STEEVENS © 
© —threugh all thy weins ſball run 25 1 | 
A cold and drowſy bumour, &c.)] The firſt edition in 1597 has in 
general been here followed, except only, that inſtead of a' cold and 
drowſy bumour, we there find “ a dull and heavy ſlumber,” and a little 
lower, 10 fign of breath, c. The ſpeech, however, was greatly 
enlarged; for in the firſt copy it confiſts of only thirteen lines; in the 
ſubſequent edition, of thirty three. MAL. ae NEL 
8 To paly aſbes;} Theſe words are not in the original copy. The 
quarto, 1599, and the folio, read-—To many aſhes, for which the editor 
of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted—mealy aſhes. The true reading is 
found in the undated quarto. This uncommon adjective occurs again 
in X. Henry V. 1 5 8 | 4” 8 RD 5 
| «© —— 2nd through their paly flames, 
| % Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face.“ | 
We have had too already in a former ſcene—s Pale, pale as aſpes .” 
| 1 Fl ___  MALONEe« 
* =thy eyes windows fall,] See Vol. VII. p: 598, 23. * 
A e 3 . f ; Like 
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Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall ſtiff, and ſtark, and cold, appear like death: 
And in. this borrow'd likeneſs of ſhrunk death 
Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 

Now when the diser in the morning comes 
To rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is) 

In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier“, 

Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 

And hither ſhall he come; and he and I 

Will watch thy waking 7, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua, 

And this ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame; 


6 Then (as the manner of our country is | 
In thy beft robes uncover d on the bier,] The Italian cuſtom here 
alluded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave with the face unco- 
weredy (which is not mentioned by Painter) our authour found parti- 
cularly deſcribed in The Tragicall Hyſftory of Romeus and Juliet: 
Another uſe there is, that whoſoever dies, 
cc Borne to their church with open face upon the hier be lies, 
& In wonted weed attir'd, not wrapt in winding-ſheet—,” 
: | MaLroxr, 
In thy be rohes uncower d on the bier,] Between this line and the 
next, the quartos 1599, 1609, and the firſt folio, introduce the fol- 
lowing verſe, which the poet very probably had ſtruck out on his re- 
viſal, becauſe it is quite unneceſſary, as the ſenſe of it is repeated, 
and as it will not connect with either: | 
Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave, | 
Had Virgil lived to have reviſed his Azeid, he would hardly have per- 
mitted both of the following lines to remain in his texts 
4 At Venus obſcura gradientes acre ſepſit; 
: 6% Et multo nebulz circum dea fudit amictu. “ 3 
The aukward repetition of the nominative caſe in the ſeeond of them, 


ſeems to decide 35 ſtrongly againſt it, SrEE VANS. 
4 % # * 


7 —and be an | pet” 
Will watch thy waking,=] Theſe words are not in the folio, 
. aa Bras U Jon xsox. 
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If no unconſtant toy , nor womanitſh fear, | 
Abate thy valour in the acting it?. 
Jul. Give me give me! O tell me not of fear. 
Fri. Hold; get you gone, be ſtrong and proſperous 
In this reſolve: [11 ſend a friar with ſpeed 


To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love, give me ſtrength! and firength ſhall help 


% afford. 
'F arewel, dear father! | _ 
SCENE II. 
A Room in Capulet's Hou/e. 


Enter CarvLer, Lady CarvuLer, Nurſe, and Servant. 


Cap. So many gueſts i invite as here are writ.— 
[Exit Servant. 


Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

2. Serv. You ſhall have none ill, fir; for I'll try if they 
can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How canſ thou try them ſo? 

2. Serv. Marry, fir, tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, 
es not with me. 

Cap. Go, begone.— [Exit Seryant, 
We ſhall be much anfaraith'd for this time.— — 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Laurence? 

. Nar/ſe. Ay, forſooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do ſome good on her: 

A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is. | 
Enter JULIET. 


— 1 bee: where ſhe comes from ſhrift with merry look. 


« .B Tf no unconſtant toy, &c. ] If no fickle freak, no light I] no change 
of fancy, hinder the performance. Jonungon. 
no unconſtant toy, nor womaniſh fear, 
| rede thy valour in the acting it.] Theſe expreſſions are borrowed 
from the 
« . off from thee at once the weed of womaniſb dread, 
« With manly courage arm thyſelf from heel unto the head; 
c God grant he ſo confirm in thee thy preſent will, 
1 That no inconflant toy thee let thy promiſe to fulgll 1” 
MALONE, 
1 from ſhrift— i. e. from confeſſion, SrEEvENS. 


Cap. 
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Cap. How now, my head-ſtrong ? where have you been 
gadding? i x 
Jul. Where [ have learn'd me to repent the ſin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition 
To you, and your beheſts; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Lawrence to fall proftrate here, 
And beg your pardon :—Pardon, I beſeech you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 
Gap. Send for the county; go tell him of this; 
J'Il have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrence” cell 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. 
Cap. Why, I am glad on't; this is well, — ſtand up: 
This is as't ſhould be. Let me ſee the county; 
Ay, marry, go, I ſay, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him “. 
Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furniſh me to-morrow ?. 
La. Cap. No, not till thurſday ; there is time enough. 
Cap. Go, nurſe, go with her :;—we'll to church to- 
morro w-. [Exeunt JULIET, and Nurſe. 
La. Cap. We ſhall be ſhort® in our proviſion ; 
*T is now near night, | 


x Cap. 


2 this reverend boly friar, | 8 
All our whole city is much bound to bim. ] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562. TOE Tr 
of 6+ —this is not, wife, the friar's firſt deſerty” 
c In all our commonweal ſcarce one is to be found, 
& But is, for ſome good turn, unto this Holy father bound. 

N "$i MALoxE. 

Thus the folio, and the quartos 1599 and 1609. The oldeſt quarto 
reads, I think, more grammatically ; 1 | 
8 All our whole city is much bound unto. STEEVEZEX SJ 

3 We ſhall be ſport=] That is, we ſhall be defective. Jornson. 

4 Tit now near nigbt.] It appears in a foregoing ſcene, that Romeo 
parted from his bride at day-break on, Tueſday morning. Immediately 
afterwards ſhe went to Friar Lawrence, and he particularly mentions 
the day of the week: [“ Wedneſday is to-morrow." ] She could not 
N e Well 
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Cap. Tuſh! I will ſtir about, 
And all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wife: 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 
I'll not to bed to-night ;—let me alone; 
F'l1 play the houſewife for this once. — What, ho! 
They are all forth: Well, I will walk myſelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up | 
Againſt to-morrow : my heart 1s wondrous light, 
Since this ſame wayward girl is ſo reclaim'd. {Exeurt, 


SCENE III. 
juliet's Chamber. | 
Enter JULIET, and Nurſe 5, 


Jul. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt:— But, gentle nurſe, 
I pray thee, leave me to myſelf to-night ; 
For I have need of many orifons*® 


well have remained more than an hour or two with the friar, and ſhe 
is juſt now returned from ſhrift ;z—yet lady Capulet fays, tis near 
night,” and this ſame night is aſcertained to be Tueſday, This is one 
out of many inſtances of our authour's inaccuracy in the computation 
of time. Maronsz. Eds Z 

S Enter Juliet, and Norſe] Inſtead of the next fpeech, the guarto 

2597, ſupplies the following ſhort dialogue: 7 ES 
Nurſe. Come, come; what need you anie thing elſe ? 
Juliet. Nothing, good nurſe, but leave me to mylelfe. 
Nurſe, Well, there's a cleane ſmocke under your pillow, and ſo 
Tas good night. STEEVENS. | PE, 

6 For I have need of many ns, Juliet plays moſt of her pranl: 
under the appearance of religion ; perhaps Shakſpeare meant to puniſh 
her hypocriſy. JonnsoN. NB e x; 

This pretence of Juliet's, in order to get rid of the nurſe, was 
ſuggeſted by The Tragicall Hyffory of Romeus and Juliet, and ſome of 
the expreſſions of this ſpeech were borrowed from thence: e: 

ce Dear friend, quoth ſhe, you know to-morrow is the day 

« Of new contract; wherefore, this night, my 7 is to pray 

6 Unto the beawenly minds that dwell above the ſkies, 

c And order all the courſe of things as they can beſt deviſe, 

«© That they ſo ſmile upon the doings of to-morrow,  _ © 

«© That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from forrow 5 
4 Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 

& But ſee that you to-morrow come before the dawning light, 

« For you muſt curl my hair, and ſet on my attire—,'* Maronr. 


To 


* 
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To move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, 
Which, well thou know'R, is croſs and full of ſin. 


Enter Lady CaPULET. 


a. Cap. What, are you buſy? do you need my help? 
ul. No, madam; we have culPd fuch neceſfaries 
As are behoveful for our ſtate to-morrow : 
So pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurſe this night ſit up with you; 
For, I am ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. | 
La. Cap, Good night! | 
Get thee to bed, and reſt; for thou haſt need. 
| | Exeunt Lady Capulet, aud Nurſe. 
Jul. Farewel 7 !—God knows, when we ſhall meet 
again, 


1 


J have a falt cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life 3: 

I'll call them back again to comfort me; 
Nurſe ! What ſhould ſhe do here? 

My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone. 8 


What if this mixture do not work at all? ? 4 


7 Farewel!] This ſpeech received conſiderable additions after the 
elder copy was publiſhed. SrEEVENS. | 
5 I bave a faint cold fear thrilts through my veins, 
1 hat oy freezes up the beat of life:] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562: 
* And whilft ſhe in theſe thoughts doth dwell ſome what too long, 
«© The force of her imagining anon did wax fo ftrong, 
& That ſhe ſurmis'd ſhe ſaw out of the hollow vault, 
6 A griſly thing to look upon, the carcaſe of Tybalt; 
« Right in the ſelf ſame ſort that ſhe few days before 
c Had ſeen him in his blood embrew'd, to death eke wounded fore. 
«© Her dainty tender parts gan ſhiver all for dread, 
« Her golden hair did ftand upright upon her chi/lifþ head: 
«© Then preſſed with the fear that ſhe there lived in, 
« A ſweat as cold as mountain ice pierc'd through Ber tender tin. 
g 1 ALONE, 
9 What if this mixture da not work at all ?] Here alſo Shakſpeare 


appears to have followed the poem: 
; * . 2 : 44: 
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Muſt I of force be married to the county * ?— 
No, no ;—this ſhall forbid it :—lie thou there. 


[laying down a dagger 2. 
What 


& —to the end I may my name and conſcience ſave, 

& J muſtdevour the mixed drink that by me here I have: 

cc Whoſe working and whoſe force as yet I do not know: 

cc And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to grow: 

« What do I know, {quoth ſhe) if that this powder ſhall 

«© Sooner or later than it ſhould, or elſe not work at all? 

« And what know I, quoth the, if ſerpents odious, 

& And other beaſts * worms, that are of nature venomous, 

46 That wonted are to lurk in dark caves under ground, 

cc And commonly, as I have heard, in dead nfen's tombs are found, 
£ Shall harm me, yea or nay, where ] ſhall lie as dead? 

& Or how ſhall I, that always have in ſo freſh air been bred, 

& Endure the loathſome ſtink of ſuch a heaped ſtore 

cc Of carcaſes not yet conſum'd, and bones that long before 

& Intombed were, where I my fleeping-place hall have, 

«© Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindred's common grave? 
cc Shall not the friar and my Romeus, when they come, 

« Find me, if I awake before, y-ftifled in the tomb? MALONZT. 

So, in Painters Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ji. p. 239. —but what 
know I, (ſayd ſhe) whether the operation of this pouder will be to 
ſoone or to late, or not correſpondent to the due time, and that my 
faulte being diſcovered, I ſhall remayne a jeſting-ſtocke and fable to 
the people? what know I moreover, if the ſerpents and other venomous | 
and crauling wormes, which commonly frequent the graves and pittes 
of the earth, will hurt me thinkyng that I am dead? But how ſhall I 
indure the flinche of ſo many carions and bones of myne aunceſtors 
which reſt in the grave, if by fortune J do awake before Romeo and 
frier Laurence doe come to help me? And as ſhe was thus plunged in 
the deepe contemplation of things, ſhe thought that the ſawe a certaine 
viſion or fanſie of her couſin Thibault, in the very ſame fort as ſhe 
ſawe him wounded and imbrued with blood ;” &c. :STEEVENS. 

: Muſt I of force be married to the county ?] Thus the quarto of 
1597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late editions, 

Shall Jof force be married to the count? 
The ſubequent ancient copies read, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning? MaLoNnE, 

2 lie thou there. ¶ laying down a dagger.) This ftage-direQi n 
has been ſupplied by the modern editors, The quarto, 1597, reads: 
% — Knife, lie thou there.” It appears from ſeveral paſſages in our 
old plays, that knives were formerly part of the accoutrements of a 
bride; and every thing 1 for Juliet's fate had juſt been Ra 
with her. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 

» © See, at my girdle hang my wedding knives !” 


Again, 
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What if it be a poiſon, which the fria re 
Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead; t 
Left in this marriage he ſhould be aiſhonour'd, | 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo) 

I fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man: 

I will not entertain ſo bad a thought 3.— — 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? there's a fearful point! 

Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, FR: 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes i in, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes! 

Or, if I live, is it not very like, | 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, — 

As ina vanlt, an ancient recoptacle.*, © 


* 


Again, in King Edward III. 1 596 : 

« Here by my ſide do hang my wedding knives * 

«© Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 

c And with the other, I'Il diſpatch my love.”  STEEVENS. 

In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it is called 

in old language, a knife, it is not neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
ancient accoutrements of brides, how prevalent ſoever the cuſtom 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been; for Juliet appears to have 
furniſhed herſelf with this inſtrument immediately after her father and 
mother had threatened to force her to marry Paris: 

ce If all fail elſe, myſelf have power to die.“ 
Accordingly, in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar's cell, and 
before ſhe could have been furniſhed with any of the apparatus of a 
bride, (not having then conſented to marry the count, ) ſhe lays: | 

«© Give me ſome preſent counſel, or, behold, - 

cc Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

« Shall play the-umpire.” MALONE. 

3 Iwill not entertain ſo bad a thought.) This line I have reſtored 

from the quarto, 1597. STEEVENS. 
4 As in @ wault, &c, ] This idea was probably ſuggeſted to our poet 
by his native place. The charnel houſe at Stratford upon Avon js a very 
large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones than are to 
be found in any other repoſitory. of the ſame kind in England. —I was 
Furniſhed! with this obſervation by Mr. Murphy, whoſe very elegant 


and ſpirited defence of Shakſpeare againſt the criticiſms of Voltaire, is 


one. of the leaſt conſiderable out of many favours which he has con- 
erred on the literary world, STEEVENS, 
Where, 


—.— f—— moo hag treo eo en ian wats — 
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Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 


Of all my buried anceſtors are pack d; 


Where bloody T'ybalt, yet but green in earth 5, 
Lies feſt'ring 5; in his ſhroud; where, as they lay, 


At ſome hours in the night {ſpirits reſort Ir 

Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I 7, 

So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells; 

And fhrieks like mandrakes? tern vut. of the earth 4 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad * ;=— 

O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diftraught?, 

Environed with all theſe hideous fears? 

And madly play with my forefathers' joints? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſkroud ? 

And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 

As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains? _, 
O, look! methinks, I ſee my coulin's ghoſt | 


5 — green in eartb, ] i 1. e. freſh in earth, newly buried, 80, in Hentlet's 
46 — of our dear brother” 8 death, | 
The memory be grass. h 3 ont nes / 
Appin; 5 the Opportunity, by Shirley: rag 1 0 
lam but . 
8 cc Is honours. Steavims. baren 6. 
Lies feft#i To is to corrupt. So, in K. 1 
170 — e dual worſe than weeds,” . 59 
This line likewiſe occurs in the 94th Sonnet of Shakipeare. The 
play of Edward III. has been aſcribed to him. STEEVENs. 55 

7 is it nat dike, that I,] This ſpeech is confuſed, and inconſe- 
quential, according to the diſorder 6 @ om s mind. JonNSBοfN. 

8 run mad —] So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Ml 1623: 

c I have this night dig'd up 8 23 
« And am grown mad with't. “ 
So, in The Atbtift's Tragedy, 1612 
«© The cries of mandrakes never touch the ey 
| c With more ſad horror, than that voice does mine.” 

« The mandrake,“ (ſays Thomas Newton, in his Herball to the 
Bible, 8 vo. 158 7,) © has been ſuppoſed to be a creature having life 
and engendered under the earth, of the ſeed of ſome dead perfon that 
hath been convicted and put to death for ſome felonie or murther; and 
that they had the ſame in ſuch dampiſh and funeral places where the 
ſaid convicted perſons were buried, & . STEEVENS.'| 

See Vol. V. p. 368, n. 5; and Vol. VI. p. 191, n. 4. MATO. 
Ss be ese, Diftranght_ is diſtracted. So, in Drayton's 
Pelyolbion, Song 10: 
| e — that river's fake, A my e Ke. 
STERVENS. 


Seeking 
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Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body, 
Upon a rapier's point :—Stay, Tybalt, 427 1— 
arg I come! this do I drink to thee*. 

[ She throws 5 elfe on the bed 
S c ENE IV. | 
Capulet's Hall. 


Enter Lady Capu LET, and Nurſe, 


La. Cap. Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 


nurſe, 
Nerf They call for dates and quinces i in the paſtry *. 


Enter CaPULET. 


Cap. Come, ir, ſtir, tir! the ſecond cock hath 
crow” 
The curfea bell hath rung ?, tis three o'clock ;— 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica: 
Spare not for coſt. 


Nurſe. Go, you cot- ean, 
Get you to bed; faith, you'll be ſick to-morrow | 


For this night's watching. 
Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have watch'd ere now 


Al 5 for leffer cauſe, and ne 'er been ſick. 


T Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee.] So the firſt quarto, 1597. 


The ſubſequent ancient copies read: 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, heze's drink, I drink to thee. 
MaALONEs 
2 They call for dates and guinces in the paſtry.] i. e. in the room 
where paſte was made. So laundry, ſpicery, &c. MALONE. 
On the books of the Stationers' Company in the year 1560, are the 
following entries: 
« Ttem payd for iiii pound of dates iiii /. 
| & Item payd for xxitii pounde of prunys iii s. viii d. STzrv. 
2 The eurfeu hell-] I know not that the morning-bell is called the 
cur feu in any other place. JounsoN. 
The curfew bell was rung at nine in the evening, as appears from a 
ra. in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 626: 
c —yell tis nine o an: "tis cine to ring curfew.” STEEY. 


La. Cap. 


om _ 


— 
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| La. Cap. Ay, you have been a nei in m— 
time; 6 
But I will watch you from:fach watching now. 
Exeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurſe. 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a Jealous-hood Now, fellow, 
What's there? 


Enter Setvants, wth fries, hs and "=" 


1. Serv; Things for the cook, fir ; but I know not what: 
Cap. Make haſte, make haſte. [Exit Serv. 1— 3 
FFF 
Call Peter, he will ſhew thee where they. are. 

2. Serv. I have a head, fir; that will find out logs; 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit. 

Cap. Maſs, and well faid; A merry whoreſon ha, 
Thou ſhalt be logger-head. Good faith, 'tis day: 
The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 

L Muficl Within, 

For ſo he ſaid he would. 1 hone 4 near - 
Nurſe — ho !—what, VOOR: Tifay!- 


Enter Nurſe. . 85 575 88 1 


Go, waken 3 go, and trim her up ; 342 

Pl1l go and chat with Paris —Hie, make — * DE” 
Make haſte! the bridegroom. he is come already: 

Make haſte, I ſay ! _ = 


SCENE. V. 
Joker” 8 Chamber ; 3 Juliet on the Bed. 
Enter Nurſe. 


Warſe. Miſtreſs !—what, miſtreſs !—]aljet l- faſt, I 
Warrant her, ſhe ;— 
Why, lamb !|—why, lady fie, you ſlug-a-bed !— 
Why, 39 ſay l—madam ener I- why, 
ride | 


4 —a et] It appears from a paſſage in Hamlet, that mouſe 
Was once a term of endearment applied to a woman: 
« Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouſe.” SEE. 


What, 
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What, not a word ?—you take your pennyworths now; 
Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 

The county Paris hath ſet up his reſt, +1 

That you ſhall reſt but little5, God forgive me, 
(Marry, and amen !) how ſound is ſhe aſleep! | 
I needs muſt wake her :==Madam! madam Pie | 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed ©; 

He'll fright you up, i'faith.— Will it not be? 

What, dreſt! and in your clothes! and down again! 

J muſt needs wake you: Lady! lady! lady! 

Alas! alas!—Help! help! my lady's dead! 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was born 

Some aqua-vitz, ho!—my lord! my lady! 


5 —— ſet up bis reft, 


That yon ſhall refs but little. This expreſſion, which is fre. 
quently employed by the old dramatick writers, is taken from the 


manner of firing the harquebuſs. This was ſo heavy a gun, 


that the ſoldiers were obliged to carry a ſupporter called a ref, which 
they fixed in the ground before they levelled to take aim. Decker - 
uſes it in his comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: ſet your heart at 


reſt, for I have ſer up my ref}, that unleſs you can run ſwifter than a 
hart, home you go not.“ The ſame expreſſion occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Elder Brother : | ; 
Gr) 66 ) reſt is uf, 7 ; / 
«© Nor will I = le. 5 | 

Again, in the Roaring Girl: «© like a muſket on a ref." 

See Montfaucon's Mew 

The origin of this phraſe has certainly been rightly explained, but 
the good nurſe was here thinking of other matters. T. C. 

The above expreſſion may probably be ſometimes uſed in the ſenſe 
already explained; it is however oftner employed with a reference to 
the game at Primero, in which it was one of the terms then in uſe, 
In the ſecond inſtance above quoted it is certainly ſo. To avoid 
loading the page with examples, I ſhall refer to Dodſley's Collection of 
Old Plays, Vol. X. p. 364, edit. 1780, where ſeveral are brought to- 
gether. RED. : | 327 

6 —wby lady !fie, you ſlug- abed ! 


Ay, let the oy take you in your bed;] So, in The Tragicall 


Hyſtory of Romeus and Fuliet : 2 
c Firſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then louder did ſhe cry, 
ce Lady, you ſleep too long, the earl will raiſe you by and by." 
X MALONEe 


- 


Vor. 1, © L. | e 


arcbie Frangoiſe, tom. v. plate 48. S TEEV ENG. 
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an Enter Lady Car ur kx. 

La. Cap. What noiſe is here? 

Nur/e. O lamentable day! 

La. Cap. What's the matter ? | 

Nur/e. Look, look! O heavy day! 

La. Capi O me, O'me!—my child, my only life 
Revive, look up, or T will die with thee ! — | 
Help, help!—call help. | 

| Enter CAPULET. 


Cap. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth; her lord is come. 
 Nurſ/e. She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead; alack the 
dayti. | Z vi 
La. Cap. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, ſhe's 
| dead. | 
Gag. Ha! let me ſee her:—Out, alas! ſhe's cold; 
Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are ſtiff; - 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froſt 
Upon the {ſweeteſt flower of all the field. 
Aceurſed time! unfortunate old man * 
Nurſe. O lamentable N. 
La. Cap. O woeful time 5 
Cap. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me 
LY _ wail, : a 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak 7. 
Enter Friar LAwWXEN CE, and PARIS, with Muſicians, 


. Fri. Come, is the. bride ready to go to church ? 


.* Accurſed time | &c.] This line is taken from the firſt quarto, 1 597, 
| | £  MaLoNEx, 
7 Death, that bath ta'en ber bence to make me vail, 
Ties up ber tongue, and will not let me ſpeak.] Our authour has 
here followed the poem cloſely, without recollecting that he had made 
Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his grief. In The Tragicall 
Hyftory of Romeus and Fuliet, Juliet's mother makes a long ſpeech, but 
the old man utters not a word : | | : 
« But more than all the reſt the father's heart was ſo | 
6 Smit with the heavy news, and ſo ſhut up with ſudden woe, 
That he ne had the power his daughter to beweep, 
« Ne yet to ſpeak, but long is forc'd his tears and plaints to keep.“ 
The > Ot Marone. 


Cap. 


IT 
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Cap. Ready to go, but never to return : 
O ſon, the night before thy wedding dax 
Hath death lain with thy bride 9;—See, there ſhe lies, 
Flower as ſhe was, deflowered by him“. | 
Death is my ſon m-law, death is my heir*; 
My daughter he hath wedded! I will die, 
And leave him all; life leaving, all is death's 3, 
Par. Have I thought long to ſee this morning's face, 
And doth it give me ſuch a fight as this ? 5 
La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Moſt miſerable hour, that e er time ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage ! 


3 O fon, the night before thy wedding day . 
Hath death lain with thy bride:—] Euripides has ſported with 
this thought in the ſame manner. Iphig. in Aul. ver. 460. 
& T a TaAaivay Taebtov (56 rage; | . 
& Ang vil, fg Fele, wwagtuori Taxa.) Sir W. RAWLINSONs 
9 Hath death lain with thy bride] Perhaps this line is coarſely 5 
culed in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 : | 
Dead: ſhe's death's bride; he hath her maidenhead.” STEEzv. 
Decker ſeems rather to have intended to ridicule a former line in 
this play: | | 
| 464 D }]*1l to my wedding bed, 
e And Death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead.” 
The word ſee in the line before us, is drawn from the firſt quarto. 
| 5 | MaALoNEs 
1 Flower as ſhe was, deflowered by him.] This jingle was com- 
mon to other writers; and among the reſt, to Greene, in his Greene 
Conceipt, 1598: ii a garden-houſe having round about it many 
flowers, and within it much deflowering.” Conrrins 
2 Death is my ſon- in law, &c.] The remaining part of this ſpeech, 
cc death is my heir,” &c. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his edition; and 
ſome of the ſubſequent editors, following his example, took the fame 
unwarrantable-licence, The lines were very properly reſtored by Mr. 
Steevens, MarLons. | | | 
3 —life leaving, ail is death's.] The old copies read—life living. 
The emendation was made by Mr, Steevens. MALONx . | 
4 —morning's face,] The quarto, 1597, continues the ſpeech of 
Paris thus: c | | 
And doth it now preſent ſuch prodigies? 
Accurſt, unhappy, miferable man, 
Forlorn, forſaken, deſtitute I am; 
Born to the world to be a ſlave in it: 
Diftreſt, remedileſs, unfortunate, 
O heavens! Oh nature! wherefore did you make me 
To live ſo vile, ſo wretched as I ſhall? STEEVENS. 
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But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cryel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
Nur/e. O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful day 5! 
Moſt lamentable day! moſt woeful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold! | 
O day! O day! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a day as this: | 
O woeful day, O woeful day! a 
Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, Piskted. faint 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, , 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !— 
O love! O life not life, but love in death! | 
Cap. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, hated, martyr'd, kill'd !-- 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'ſt thou now 
To murder murder our ſolemnity ?— - 
O child! O child my ſoul, and not my child! 
Dead art thou *!—alack! my child is dead; 
And, with my child, my joys are buried! | ö 
Fri. Peace, ho, for ſhame! confuſion's cure? lives naß 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 8 
Had part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid: 
Vour part in her you could not keep from death; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The moſt you ſought was —her promotion; 
For twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd: 
And weep ye now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf? 


5 O woe / ob woeful, &c.] This ſpeech of exclamations is not in the 
edition above; cited. [that of 1597.] Several other parts, unneceſſary | 
or tautology, are not to be found in the ſaid edition; which occaſions. 
the variation in this from the common books. Pork. 

In the text the enlarged copy of 1599 is here followed. Mar one. 

© Dead art thou I &c.] From the defect of the metre it is probable 
that Shakſpeare wrote | h h | 

Dead, dead, art thou, &c. 5 . | 
When the ſame word is repeated, the compoſitor often is guilty of 
omiſſion. MALONE. 

7 —confufion's cure—] Old Copies—care. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 


bald. Thele violent and confuſed exclamations, ſays the friar, will 


by no means alleviate that ſorrow which at preſent overwhelms and 
difturbs your minds, So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
Why, Collatine, is woe the cure of woe?” MALoNZ. 


O, in 
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O, in this love, you love your child ſo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well: 
She's not well marry' d, that lives marry'd long; 
But ſhe's beſt marry'd, that dies marry'd young, 
Dry up your tears, and flick your roſemary 
On this fair corſe; and, as the cuſtom is, 
In all her beſt array bear her to church: 
For though fond nature“ bids us all lament, 
Yet nature's tears are reaſon's merriment. 

Cap. All things, that we ordained feſtival ?, 
Turn from their office to black funeral: 
Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a fad burial feaſt ; 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a bury'd corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 

Fri. Sir, go you in,—and, madam, go with him 

And go, fir Paris ;—every one prepare 
To follow this fair corſe unto her grave : 


v8 For though fond nature—] This line is not in the firſt quartos 
The quarto 1599, and the folio read,—though ſome nature. The 
editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtitured fond for ſome. I do not believe 
this was the poet's word, though I have nothing better to propoſe, 
I have already ſhewn that all the alterations made by the editor of the 
| ſecond folio were capricious, and generally extremely injudicious. 
In the preceding line the word a// is drawn from the quarto, 1597, 
where we find— | | 
In all her beſt and ſumptuous ornaments, &c. 
The quarto 1599, and folio, read: | = 0 
| And in ber beſt array bear her to church. MAT ONE. 
9 All things, that we ordained feſtival, &c.] So, in the poem 
already quoted: | 
„ Now is the parents“ mirth quite changed into mone, 
4 And now to ſorrow is return'd the joy of every one; 
« And now the wedding weeds for mourning weeds they change, 
„ And Hymen to a dirge:—alas! it ſeemeth ſtrange. | 
« Inſtead of mariage gloves now funeral gowns they have, 
&« And, whom they thould ſee married, they follow to the grave; 
4 The feaſt that ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, | 
« Hath every diſh and cup fill'd full of forrow and annoy,” 
| | 1 Maron x. 
Inſtead of this and the following ſpeeches, the eldeſt quarto has only 
A couplet : 8 1 | | 
Cap. Let it be ſo, come, woeful ſorrow-mates, 
Let us together taſte this bitter fate, STZEZVENS» 
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The heavens do lour upon you, for ſome ill; 5 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high ill. 
[Execanr CapULET, Lady CaPULET, Pak1s, and. 
FRTAR. 
1. Mu/. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone. 


Nurſe. Honeſt good fellows, ah, + Fob up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe, [Exit Nurſe. 
1. Muf. Ay, by my troth, the caſe may be amended, 
| Enter PETER *. 


Pet. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Hearts eaſe, beart”s ah 3 ; 
O, an you will have me live, play—4eart*'s eaſe. 

1. Muſ Why heart's eaſe? _ 

Pet. O, muſicians, becauſe my heart ieſelf i 
Beart is full of Wee O,. play me ſome merry dump, " 
comfort me. 

2. Mu/. Not a dump we; tis no time to "my now. 

Pet. You will not then? 

Mu. No. 

1 [ will then give it you ſoundly. 

2 What will you give us? 
| o money, on my faith; but the gleek “: I will 


give you the minſtrel5, 
„ HA 


1 Enter Peter.] "BI the quarto of 1 599, it appears, that the part 
of 3 * was originally performed by Willigm Kempe. Marons. 
7 beart is full of abe :] This is the burthen of the firſt ſtanza 
of Ap 


eaſant new ballad ef Two Lovers: 
“% Hey hoe! my heart is 'ull of woe. ry STEEVENS. | 
3 Not a dump we; |] A dump anciently ſignified ſome kind of dance, 
5 well os. /e ſorrow. So, 1 in Humour aut of Breath, a comedy, by John 
ay, 1607: 
l 4% He loves nothing but an Talian dump, 
6 Or a French brawl.” * 
But on this occaſion it means a mournful ſong. So, in the Arraigne 
ment of Paris, 1584, after the ſhepherds have ſung an elegiac hymn 
over the hearſe of Colin, Venus ſays to Paris: 
4 — How cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe ? 
« Paris. Such dumps, ſweet lady, as bin theſe, are _ 
dumps to prove. STERVENS. 
* 4 —the gleek 21 So, in the Midſummer Night” Dream: 
| c Nay, I can g/eck, upon occaſion. 
To glect is to ſcoff. Th he term is taken _ an ancient game at 
cards called * ane 


* 
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1. Mu. Then will I give you the ſerving-creature, 

Pet. Then will 1 lay the ſerving-creature's dagger on 
your pate. I will carry no crotehets: PI re you, III * 
you; Do you note me? | 

1. M/. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2. Muſ. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your Wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger — 
Anſwer me like men: 

When griping grief the heart doth wound®, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppreſs , 
Then mufick, with her filver found ; 

Why /lver found? why, mufich with 2595 fl ver fois? 

hat 


The game is mentioned in the beginning of the preſent cath by 
Dr. King of the Commons, in his Art of Love: 
« But whether we diverſion ſeek | 
c In theſe, in comet, or in Gleek, En ; | | 
66 Or Ombre, &c. Nicuors, 4 
s the minſtrel.] From the following entry on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, in the year 1560, it appears that the Ha of a 
arſon was cheaper than that of a minſtrec or a'cook : 
| « Item payd to the preacher vis. iid, | | | 
« Item payd to the minſtrell xiis. . 
« Item payd to the coke xy s.“ STEEVENS» | | 
6 When griping grief, &c.] The epithet griping was by no means 
likely to excite laughter at the time it was written. Lord Surreyy in his m1 
tranſlation of the ſecond book of Virgil's Eueid, makes the hero | | 
ſay: * ; 
| „ New gr ipe of dred then pearſe our trembling breſtes. | 
Dr, Percy thinks that the queſtions of Peter are deſigned as a ridicule 
on the forced and unnatural explanations too often given by us * | 
ful editors of ancient authors. STEEVENS» | 
In Commendation of Muſicke. | 
Where griping grief ye hart would woũd, and dolful domps ye mind 
oppreſſe, 
' There muſick with her filver ſound, is wont with ſpede to geue re- 
dreſſe; 
Of troubled minds for every ſore, ſwete muſick hath a ſalue in ſtore: 
In joy it maks our mirth abound, in grief it chers our heauy ſprights, 
The carefull head releef hath — by muficks pleaſant ſwete de- 
| lights: 
Our ſenſes, what hows I ſaie-more, are ſubject unto maße lore. 
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What ſay you, Simon Catling * ? | 
1. M. Marry, fir, becauſe ſilver hath a ſweet ſound. 
Pet. Pretty! What ſay you, Hugh Rebeck o? | 
4 2. Muf. I ſay—fitver ſound, becauſe muſicians ſound for 
ver. | 
Pet. Pretty too! What ſay you, James Sound-poſt ? 
3. Mu/. Faith, I know not what to ſay. 
Pet. O, I cry you mercy ! you are the finger: I will 
ſay for you. It 1s—mufick with her filver ſound*, be- 
| 8 | cauſe 


The Gods by muſick hath their pray, the ſoule therein doth ioye, 
For as the Romaine poets ſaie, in ſeas whom pirats would deſtroye, 
© A Dolphin ſau'd from death moſt ſharpe, Arion plaiyng on his harp. 
Oh heauenly _ _ turnes the minde, (like as the ſterne doth rule 
the ſhip 
Of muſick, whom ye Gods affignde, to comfort man, whom cares 
ö . would nip, : 
Sith thou both man, and beaſt doeſt moue, what wiſemi the will thee 
f reprove? Ricbard Edwards. 
From The Paradiſe of Daintie Deuiſes, Fol. 31. b. ; 
Of Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, the authors of ſundry 
poems in this collection, ſee an account in Wood's Atbenæ Oxon, and 
alſo in Tanner's Bib/ictheca. SIR Joun HAWEkINsõ. 

Another copy of this ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt vo- 
lame of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. SrEEVENI. 

7 And doleful dumps the mind eppreſs,] This line I have recovered 
from the old copy, [1597.] It was wanting to complete the ſtanza as 
It is afterwards repeated. STEEVENS. | 

8 Simon Catling ?] A catling was a ſmall luteſtring made of catgut. 
„ a hee Se - hes STEEVENS. 

In An biſtorical account of taxes under all denominations in the time of 
William and Mary, p. 336, is the following article: „ For every groſs 
of catlings and luteſtring,”” &c. A. C. f 5 

9 Hugh Rebeck ?] The fidler is ſo called from an inftrument with 
three ſtrings, which is mentioned by ſeveral of the old writers. Rebec, 
rebecguin. See Menage, in v. Rebec. In England's Helicon, 1614, is 
"The Shepberd Arfilius his ſong to bis Rx RTR, by Bar. Vong. STzEv. 

It is mentioned by Milton, as an inftrumeat of mirth ; 
6 When the merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks ſound,—", Marons. 

1 —filver ſound,] So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 

„ Faith, fellow fidlers, here's no filver ſound in this place,” 
Again, in Wily Beguiled, 16c6: © | | | 
hat harmony is this, 


 « With filver ſound that glutteth Sophos! ears * 


* 
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cauſe ſuch fellows as you * have ſeldom gold for ſound- 


Ing i— 
Ne Then mufick with her filver found, 
With ſpeedy help doth lend redreſs. [ Exit, finging. 
1. Mu/. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame ? 
2. Muſ. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here; tarry 
for the mourners, and ſtay dinner. [ Excunte 


— — — 


ACT Y SORES £ 


Mantua. A Street. 
Enter Rom zo. 


Rom. If I may truſt the flattering eye of ſleep , 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand; _ 


Spenſer perhaps is the firſt who uſed this phraſe: 4 
A ſilver ſound that heavenly muſic ſeem'd to make.” STzzv. 

Edwards's Song preceded Spenſer's poem. MarLonEe. 

2 — becauſe ſuch fellows as y] Thus the quarto 1597. The 
others read—becauſe muſicians. I ſhould ſuſpect that a fidler made the 
alteration. STEEVENS. 1 

3 Act V. The acts are here properly enough divided, nor did any 
better diſtribution than the editors have already made, occur to me in 
the peruſal of this play; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
in the firſt folio, and I ſuppoſe the foregoing editions are in the ſame 
flate, there is no diviſion of the acts, and therefore ſome future edi- 
tor may try, whether any improvement can be made, by reducing 
them to a length more equal, or interrupting the action at proper in- 
tervals. JounsoN. - Hows 

4 If I may truff the flattering eye o „J i. e. If I may confide in 
hoſe dcin Ae icht 5 Ian aſleep. The preciſe 
meaning of the word flattering here, is aicertained by a former paſſage 
ia AQ II, | 
„ all this is but a dream, 

% Too flattering-ſaveet to be ſubſtantial.” 

By the eye of ſleep Shakſpeare, I think, rather meant the viſual 
power, which a man aſleep is enabled by the aid of imagination to 
exerciſe, than the eye of the god of ſleep. | 
This is the reading of the orignal copy in 1597, which in my opi- 
nion is preferable in this and various other places, to the ſubſequeat 
copies. That of 1599, and the folio, read: 

If I may truſt the flattering trutb of ſleep, | x: 
which by a very forced interpretation may mean, If I may connde in 
the pleaſing viſions of ſleep, and, believe them to be true, Dr. John- 
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My boſom's lord 5 fits lightly in his throne; 
And, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd RR 


Lifts 
fon's interpretation is, © If I may truſt the honeſty of ſleep, "which I 


know Bowever not to be ſo nice as not often to practice flattery. 

Otway, to obtain a clearer ſenſe than that furniſhed by the words 
which Dr. Johnfon has thus interpreted, reads, leſs poetically than 
the original copy, which he had probably never ſeen, but with nearly 
the ſame meaning: 

If 1 may truſt the flattery of ſleep, 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand: 
and Mr. Pope has followed him. MAL ONE. 
5 My boſom's lord— So, in K. Artbur, a Poem, by R. Cheſter, 1601: 
c That neither Uter nor his councell knew, 
How his deepe bofome's lord the dutchels thwarted.” 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that by bsſom's lord he 
means —Cupid. STEEVENS. 

So alſo, in the preface to Caltba Poetarum, or the Bumble- bee, 1599: 
« —whilft he [ Capid, continues honoured in the world, we muſt once 
a yeare bring him upon the ſage, either dancing, kifling, laughing, or 
angry, or dallying with his darlings, ſeating himſelf in their breaſts,” Cs 

Thus too Shakſpeare, in Twelfth Night : 

Ir gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love is thron'd. 
Again, in Othello : 

Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne. 

Though the paſſage quoted above from Othello proves deciſively that 
| Shak(ſpeare confidered the heart as the throne of love, it has been main- 
tained, fince this note was written, ſtrange as it may ſeem, that by 
my boſom” s lord, we ought to underſtand, not the god of love, but the 
beart. The words—love fits lightly on bis throne, ſays Mr. Maſon, 
can only import“ that Romeo loved leſs intenſely than uſual. No- 
thing leſs. Love, the lord of my boſom, (ſays the ſpeaker,) who has 
been much diſquieted by the unfortunate events that have happened 
fince my marriage, is now, in conſequence of my laſt night's dream, 
gay and cheer ful. The reading of the original copy—lits cheerful in his 
throne, aſcertains the authour's meaning beyond a doubt, 

When the poet deſcribed the god of love as fitting lightly on the 
heart, he was thinking, without doubt, of the common phraſe, a 
ligbe heart, which fignified in his time, as it does at preſent, a heart 
undiſturbed by care. 

Whenever Shakſpeare wiſhes to repreſent a being that he has per- 
fonified, eminently happy, he almoſt always crowns him, or places him 
on a throne» So in X. Henry IV, P. I. f 

«© And on your eyelids crotun the god of ſleep. 

Again, in the play before us: 

« Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fits 
« Far tis a throne where honour may be crown'd, 


& Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.“ 
cc Again, 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

] dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 

(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, 

That | reviv'd®, and was an emperor. 

Ah me! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſt, 

When but love's ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? 


Enter BALTHASAR. 


News from Verona !—How now, Balthaſar ? 
Doſt thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well? 
How fares my Juliet *? That I aſk again; 
For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. | 
Bal. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; 
Her body ſleeps in Capels' monument ?, | 
Again, more appoſitely, in K. Henry V. 
« As if allegiance in their boſoms ſat, 
& Crowned with faith and conſtant loyalty.'* Maronr, 
My boſom's lord—] Theſe three lines are very gay and pleaſing. But 
why does Shakſpeare give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulneſs juſt be- 
fore the extremity of unhappineſs? Perhaps to ſhew the vanity of 


truſting to thoſe uncertain and caſual exaltations or depreſſions, which 


many conſider as certain foretokens of good and evil. JohNSsOx. 
The poet has explained this paſſage himſelf a little further on: 
« How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
« Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.“ 85. 
Again, in G. Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 4 
* Laa lightning delight again bis ſouden deſtruction,'? STE EV. 
6 I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ;j— 8 
And breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, | 
That I reviu'd,—-] Shakſpeare ſeems here to have remember'd 
pars hgh Hero and Leander, a poem which he has quoted in As you 
tke it: 4 
| «© By this ſad Hero | 
« Viewing Leander's face, fell down and fainted ; | 
& He kiſs'd her, and breath'd life into ber lips,” &c. Maron. 
* How fares my Juliet ?] So the firſt quarto. That of 1599, and 
the folio, read: . | 
How doth my lady Juliet? Maro w x. | 
7 —in Capels' monument, | Shakſpeare found Capel and Capulet uſed 
indiſcriminately in the poem which was the ground work of this tra- 
gedy. For Cape/s' monument the modern editors have ſubſtituted 
Capulets monument. MALONE., . | 
The old copies read in Cape/s* monument; and thus Gaſcoigne in 
his Flowers, p. 51 3 | | 
8 ; „ Thys 
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And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 


And preſently took poſt to tell it you: 
O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Rom. Is it even ſo? then I defy my ſtars *!— 
Thou know'ſt my lodging: get me ink and paper, 
And hire poſt-horſes; I will hence to-night, 

Bal. Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus 9: 
Your locks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. : 

Rom, Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 
Haſt thou no letters to me from the friar ? 
Bal. No, my good lord. 

Rom. No matter: Get thee gone, 

And hire thoſe horſes; I'll be with thee ſtraight. 
„ [Exit Balthaſar, 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night. | 

Let's ſee for means: O, miſchief! thou art ſwift 

To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men! 


I do remember an apothecary *,— 
| | And 


cc Thys token whych the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, ſo that 
«© They covet to be knowne from Capeli, where they paſſe, 
& For ancient grutch whych long ago *tweene theſe two houſes 
Was.” STEEVENS. | i 
31 defy my flars 1] Thus the original copy in 1597. The quarto 
of 1599, and the folio, read deny you, ſtars. MALONE. 
9 Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus :] This line is taken from 
the quarto, 1597. The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read : 
cc J do beſeech you, fir, have patience. STEEvENs.. 
So alſo the quarto, 1599. MaLone. : | 
1 I do remember an apothecary, &c.] It is clear, I think, that 
Shakſpeare had here the poem of Romeus and Juliet before him; for 
ke has borrowed more than one expreſſion from thence : 
„„ And ſeeking long, alas, too ſoon ! the thing he ſought, he found. 
& An apothecary ſat unbuſied at his door, | . 
4c Whom by his beauy countenance he gueſſed to be poor; 
4 And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 
4 And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a ſbew : 
4 Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, : | 
«6 What by no friendſhip could be got, with money ſhould be bought; 
e For needy lack is like the poor man to compel 


To ſel! that which the city's law forbiddeth him to ſell, | 
r : 6 Take 
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And hereabouts he dwells,—whom late I noted 
In tatrer'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff?d *, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 
A ee account of empty boxes ?, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thinly ſcatter'd, to make up a ſhew. 
Noting this penury, to myſelf I laid— 
An if a man did need a poiſon now, 
Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 
O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need ; 
And this ſame needy man mult ſell it me. 
As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe : 
Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſnut.— 
What, ho! apothecary! 

Enter Apothecary. 

Ap. Who calls fo loud ? : 

Rom. Come hither, man.—T ſee, that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have . 
A dram of poifon ; ſuch ſoon - ſpeeding geer 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 

That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 


& Take fifty crowns of gold, (quoth he) 
% Fair fir, (quoth he) be ſure this is the ſpeeding geer, 
« And more there is than you ſhall need; for half of that is there 
« Will ſerve, I undertake, in leſs than half an hour 
« To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive, ſuch is the poiſon's power. 
| | A | MALONEs 
2 An alligator flufſ*d—] It appears from Naſhe*s Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, that a ſtuff'd alligator, in Shakſpeare's time, 
made part of the furniture of an apothecary's ſhop. He made (ſays 
Naſhe, ) an anatomie of a rat, and after hanged her over his head, in- 
ſtead of an apotbecary's crocodile, or dried altigator.” MALoNE. 
3 A beggarly account of empty boxes,] Dr. Warburton would read, 
a braggartly account; but beggerly is probably right; if the boxes were 
empty, the account was more beggarly, as it was more pompous. 
| : —*  Jonuns0Ne 


: 1 | And 
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And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 


As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

Ap. Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou ſo bare, and full of wretchedneſs, 
And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ftarveth in thy eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs raggee miſery 5, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law: 

The world affords no law to make thee rich; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, conſents. 


Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thy eyes, ] The firſt quarto reads: 
| &« And ſtarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks,” 
The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the folio: | | 
« Need and oppreſſion ftarwerh in thy eyes.“ 
Our modern editors, without authority, 
«© Need and oppreffion fare within thy eyes.” STrrvens. 
This modern reading was introduced by Mr. Pope, and was founded 
on that of Otway, in whoſe Caius Marius the line is thus exhibited : 
«© Need and oppreſſion ffareth in thyæyes. 
The word ftarved in the firſt copy ſhews that farwerh in the text is 
right, In the quarto of 1597, this ſpeech ſtands thus : 5 
And doſt thou fear to violate the law ? 
The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend, 
And therefore make no conſcience of the law. 
Upon thy back hangs ragged miſerie, 
And ftarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks. | 
The laſt line is in my opinion preferable to that which has been ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, but it could not be admitted into the text without 
omitting the words=—famine is in thy cheeks, and leaving an hemiſtick. 
| | : | —_— MAaLoNnr. 
5 Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery, ] So, in Kyd's Cornelia, a 
tragedy, 1 594: 5 
| «« Upon thy back where miſery doth fit, 
2 «© 0 Rome, &c. MAIONE. | 5 
This is the reading of the oldeſt copy. I have reſtored it in preference 
to the following line, which is found in all the ſubſequent impreſſions: 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back.“ 
In the Firft Part of Feronimo, 160 5, is a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 
this of Shakſpeare | : 
&© Whoſe famiſh'd jaws look like the chaps of death, 
« Upon whoſe eye-brows hang damnation.” ST EEVENS. 
Feronimo was performed before 1590. MALONE. 2 
ROS | | on. 
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Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight. 

Rom. There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, | 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou may'ſt not ſell : 

I ſell thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. | 
Farewel ; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſh. 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon ; go with me 

'To Juliet's grave, for there muſt I uſe thee, [Execunt. 


S E NEIL 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 
Enter Friar Joun. | 
Jobn. Holy Franciſcan friar ! brother, ho! 
s Enter Friar LAWRENCE. 


Law, This ſame ſhould be the voice of friar John, 
Welcome from Mantua : What ſays Romeo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

John. Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me®, 

| Here 


5 One of our order, to afſociate me,] Each friar has always a com- 
panion aſſigned him by the ſuperior, whenever he aſks leave to go out ;. 
and thus, ſays Baretti, they are a check upon each other. STEEv. 
Going to find @ bare-foot brother aut, 58 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
Here in this city wifiting the ſich, : 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town : 
» &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and 
uliety 1562: ; 
7 6c —— our friar John to Mantua him hies; | 
c And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted guiſe 
«© That friars in the town ſhould ſeldom walk alone, 
cc But of their convent aye ſpou/d be accompanied with one 
« Of his profeſſion, ſtraight a houſe he findeth out, | 
tc In mind to take ſame friar with him, to walk the town about.” 
Our authour having occaſion for friar John, has here departed from 
the poem, and ſuppoied the peſtilence to rage at Verona, inſtead of 
Mantua. | 
Friar John ſought for a brother merely for the ſake of form, to ac- 
company him in his walk, and had no intention of viſiting the * ; 
| 6e 
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Here in this city viſiting the fick, 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 
Suſpecting that we both were in a houſe 
Where the infectious peſtilence did reign, 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ftay*'d. 
Law. Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 
Jobn. I could not ſend it,—here it is again, 
Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. | 
Law. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice 7, but full of charge, 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger: Friar John, go hence; 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. | EY 
Jobn. Brother, I'll go and bring it thee. [Exits 
Law, Now muſt I to the monument alone ; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake * 
She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of theſe accidents ; 
But I will write again to Mantua, 


„ 


the words therefore, to aſſociate me, muſt be conſidered as parentheticaly 
and Here in this city, &c. muſt refer to the bare-foot brother. 
I formerly conjectured that the paſſage ought to be regulated thus: 
Going to find a bare-foot brother out, | 
One of our order, to aflociate me, 
And finding him, the ſearthers of the town 
Here in this city viſiting the fick, æc. | 
But the text is certainly right. The ſearchers would have had- ns 
ground of ſuſpicion, if neither of the friars had been in an infected 
hauſe. MALONE. | 
7 -—qoas not nice,-] i.e. was not written on a trivial or idle ſubject. 
Nice ſignifies fooliſh in many parts of Gower, and Chaucer. The 
learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves, that 
H. Stephens informs us, that nice was the old French word for niais, 
one of the ſynonymes of ſor. Apol. Herod 1. i. c. 4. STEEVENS. 
See Vol. VI. p. 552, n. 9, and Vol. VII. p. 386, n. 9. Martonr., 
s Within this three hours will fair Fuliet wakez] Inſtead of this 
line, and the concluding part of the ſpeech, the quarto, 1 597, reads only: 
* Left that the lady ſhould before I come Ns 
« Be wak'd from ſleep, I will hye | 
« To free her from that tombe of miſerie,” STEEVERNS. 


And 


\ 
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And keep her at my cell till Romeo come; 
Poor living corſe, clos'd in a dead man” tomb! [ Tait. 


| SCENT | III. 

A Church-yard; in it, a 1 belonging to the Capu- 
ets. | 

Enter Paris, and his Page, bearing flowers and a torch, 


Par. Give me thy torch, boy: Hence, and ſtand 


aloof ;j— 
Vet put it out, for I would not be ſeen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear cloſe to the hollow ground ; 
So ſhall no foot upon the church-yard tread, 
(Being looſe, unfirm, with digging up of graves,) 
But thou ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, 
As ſignal that thou hear*ſt ſomething approach. 
Give me thoſe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
Page. I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here in the church- yard; yet I will adventure. [ retires. 
Par. 3 flower, with flowers I ſtrew thy bridal 
ed: | 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
The perfect model of eternity; 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain“, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hands; 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With funeral praiſes do adorn thy tomb ! 
| | | [The boy whiſtles. 


9 Fair Fuliet, that with-angels, &c.] Theſe four lines from the old 


edition. PoPE. 


The folio has theſe lines : | 4 ; 
& Sweet flow'r, with flow'rs thy bridal bed I ftrew ; 
« O woe! thy canopy is duſt and ſtones, $4 
& Which with ſweet water nightly I will dew, 
& Or, wanting that, with tears diſtill'd by moans. 
ce The obſequies that I for thee will keep, ED 
«© Nightly ſhall be, to ftrew thy grave, and weep. Joxns0N. 
Mr. Pope has followed no copy with exactneſs; but took the firſt 
and fourth lines from the elder quarto, omitting the two intermediate 
verſes, which I have reſtored- STEEvEns. . | 
The folio follows the quarto of 1599. In the text the ſeven lines 
are printed as they appear in the quarto, 1597. Maron. 
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The boy gives warning, ſomething doth approach. 
What curſed foot wanders this way to- night, 

To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch !——-muffle me, night, a while. [ retires. 


Euter Romeo, and BALTHASAR with a torch, mattock, 
| Sc. | 


Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 

Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 

See thou deliver it to my lord and father, 

Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee, 

Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 

And do not interrupt me in my courſe, 

Why I deſcend into this bed of death, 

Is, partly, to behold my lady's face : 3 

But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 

A precious ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe 

In dear employment * : therefore hence, be gone ;— 

But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 

Tn what I further ſhall intend to do, 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 

And ſtrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs: 

The time and my intents are ſavage-wild *; | 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, | 

'Than empty tygers, or the roaring ſea, 
Bal. I will be gone, fir, and not trouble you.  _- 
Rom. = ſhalt thou ſhew me friendſhip.— Take thou 

| that: | | 

Live, and be proſperous; and farewel, good fellow. 

Bal. For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout; 


His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. '[ retires. 
Rom, Thou deteſtable 3 maw, thou womb of death, 
| | ; Gorg' d 


1 dear employment :] That is, action of importance. Gems were 
ſuppoſed to have great powers and virtues, Jon N SON. : | 
See Vol. VIII. p. 130, n. 6. MAL x. 
2 t ſavage· wild; ] Here the ſpeech concludes in the old copy. 
| IEEE <2 2! *"STEEVENS» 
3. —deteftable— | This word, which is now-accented on the ſecond 
ſyllable, was once accented on the firſt 3: therefore this line did not 
| 1 . originally 
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Gorg'd with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 5 
Thus J enforce thy rotten jaws to open, „„ 
. | | [ breaking up the monument. 
And, in deſpight, I'll cram thee with more food! 
Par. This is that baniſh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's couſin ;--with which grief, 
It is ſuppoſed, the fair creature dy d,. — 
And here is come to do ſome villainous ſname 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him. [advances. 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague; 
Can vengeance be purſu'd further than death? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me; for thou muſt die. nt fer 
Rom. I muſt, indeed; and therefore came I hither.—- 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſperate man, 
Fly hence and leave me ;—think upon theſe gone; F 
Let them affright thee.— I beſeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another fin+ upon my head, 
| By urging me to fury :—O, be gone | 
By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 
For I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf: 
Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter ſay— 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy thy conjurations 5, 


And 


OI to be inharmonious, So, in the Tragedie of Craſſus, 
16043 _ 9 
„ Court with vain words and deteſtable lyes.“ 
Again, in Shakſpeare's X. Jobn, Act III. Sc. iii: | 
« And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones.” STEEZVE RS. 
Again, in Daniel's Civil Warres, 1595: 
& Such deteſtable vile impiety. MAL ONE. 
4 Heap not another ſin— ] Thus the quarto 1597. So, in the poem 
of Romeus and Juliet: : | 
« With ſighs and ſalted tears her ſhriving doth begin, 
& For ſhe of heaped ſorrows hath to ſpeak, and not of fin,” 
The quarto 1599 and folio have Put not, MaLonEg . 

Ido defy thy conjurations, ] So the quarto 1597. Initead of this, 
in that of 1599, we find —commiration. In the next quarto of 1609 
this was altered to commiſeration, and the folio being probably printed 
from thence, the ſame word is Tar” es there, The obvious interpre- 

2 | tation 
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And do attach thee as a felon here. 


Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, boy. 
Page. O lord! they fight: I will go call the watch. _ 
2 ES [Exit Page. 
Par. O, I am lain! [ falls.]—If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. | Lies. 
Rom. In faith, I will: Let me peruſe this face; 
Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris :— 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris ſhould have marry'd Juliet: 
Said he not ſo? or did I dream it ſo? 
Or am 1 mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was ſo ?—QO, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave,— 
A grave? O, no; a lantern, ſlaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feaſting preſence © full of light. 
5 | Death, 


tation of theſe words, I refuſe to doas thou conj ureſt me to do, i. e. te 
depart,” is in my apprehenſion the true one. MALONE. 
Paris conceived Romeo to have burſt open the monument for no 
other purpoſe than to do ſome villainous ſhame on the dead bodies, ſuch 
as witches are reported to have practiſed; and therefore tells him he 
defies him, and the magic arts which he ſuſpects he is preparing to 
uſe, So, in Painter's tranſlation of the novel, tom. ii. p. 244. the 
watth of the city by chance paſſed by, and ſeeing light within the 
grave, ſuſpected ſtraight that they were necromancers which had opens 
ed the tombs to abuſe tte dead bodies for aide of their arte.” ; 
To defy, anciently meant to refuſe or deny. So, in the Death of Robert 
Earl of — 1601: | 
& Or, as I ſaid, for ever I defy your company. 
Again, in the Miſeries of Queen Margaret, by Drayton: 
My liege, quoth he, all mercy now defy.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. $: 
«6 Foole, (ſaid the Pagan) I thy gift defye.” * wo 
Paris may, however, mean—l refuſe to do as thou conjureft me to do, 
3. e. to depart. STEEVENS. 7 | / f 
© epreſence—] A preſence means a publick room, which is at 
times 8 chamber of the ſovercign, So, in the Noble Gentle- 
man, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Jacques ſays, his maſter is a duke, 
His chamber hung with nobles, like a preſence,” * 
| gain, 
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Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr*d 7. 

| [ /aying Paris in the monument. 
How oft when men are at the point of death, | 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may I 
Call this a lightning*?—O, my love! my wife ! 
Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty ? : 
'Thou art not RC beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there *.— 

„ Fybalt, 


Again, in Weſtward for Smelts, 1620: . the king ſent for the 
wounded man into the preſence.” MALONR. 
This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by Middleton in his 
comedy of Blunt Mafter Conſtable, 1602 : | 
| « The darkeſt dungeon which ſpite can deviſe 
© To throw this carcaſe in, her glorious eyes 
c Can make as lightſome as the faireſt chamber 
& In Paris Louvre.” STEEVENS. 
7 ==by a dead man interr*d.] Romeo being now determined to put 
an end to his life, conſiders himſelf as already dead. Matoxz. 
8 —0, how may I | 
Call this a lightning ?—] I think we ſhould read, 
—0, now may 1 
Call this a ligbining.— JoxNs0N. | 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1599. The firſt copy 
reads: But how, &c. which ſhews that Dr. Johnſon's emendation 
cannot be right. MALONE. | 
This idea occurs frequently in the old dramatic pieces. So, in the 
ſecond part of The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 
« I thought it was 4 ightning before death, 
& Too ſudden to be certain. 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 1 5th Iliad : 
66 ſince after this he had not long to live, 
| & This lightning flew before bis death.” 
Again, in his tranſlation of the 18th Odyfley : 
&© extend their cheer | | 
ce To th* utmoſt /ightning that ftill uſhers death.*” STELVENS. 
9 Death, that bath ſuck'd the boney of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty 2] So, in Daniel's Com- 
plaint of Roſamond, 1 594: | os | | 
| ic Decayed roſes of difcolour'd cheeks 
Do yet retain ſome notes of former grace, 
And ugiy death fits faire wwithin ber face.“ MALONE» 
I beauty”s enſign yet - | 
is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks; 
fe s, 17 ; 4 04 
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Tybalt, ly*{ thou there in thy bloody ſheet * ? 


Q, what more favour can I do to thee, 

Fhan with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, couſin ! — Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet ſo fair? Shall I believe 

That unſubſtantial death is amorous3; 


And 
And death's pale flag, &c.] So, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſa- 
mond, 1 
r 10 nought · reſpecting death (the laſt of paines) 
ce Plac'd his pale colours (th. exfign of his might) 
Upon his new. got ſpoil z*? &c. 
In the firſt edition of Romeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare | is leſs florid in his 
account of the lady's beauty; and Dp ſays: 
86 ah, dear Juliet, 
« How well thy beauty doth become: the grave!” 
The ſpeech, as it now ſtands, is firſt found in the quarto, 1599. STEEVs 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there.] An ingenious friend 
ſome time ago pointed out to me a paſſage of Marini, which bears 3 
very ſtrong reſemblance to this: | 
Morte la'nſegna ſua pallida e bianca 
Vincitrice ſpi 0 ; ſu'l volto mio. 
Rime lugubri, p. 149, ed. Venet. 1605, TyRwHITT. 
2 Tybalt, ly'ft chey there in thy blyody ſheet ? Cc. ] So, in Painter's 
tranſlation, tom. Iii. p. 242 : what greater or more cruel ſatisfaction 
canſt thou deſyre to have, or henceforth hope for, than to ſee hym 
which murdered thee, to. be empoyſoned wy. hys owne handes, and 
urges by thy ſyde? STEEVENs. | 
Ab, dear Juliet, 
by art thou yet ſo fair ? ſpall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; &c.] So, in Daniel's aba 
of Roſamond, 1594: 
& Ah, now, methinks, I ſee death dallyin g ſeeks 
Jo entertain itſelfe in love's ſweete 55 
Inſtead of the very long notes which have been written on this con- 
troverted paſſage, I ſhall lay before the reader the lines as they are ex- 
hibited in the original quarto ef 1597, and that of 1599, with which 
the folio correſponds. | 
In the quarto 1597, the paſſage appears thus: 
Ah dear Juliet, r 
How well thy beauty doth become this grave! g 
O, I believe that unſubſtantial death 
Is amorous, and doth court my love. 
Therefore will I, O here, O ever here, 
Set up my everlaſting reſt 
With worms that are thy "OO? maids. 


Come, 


” — — 
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And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 


Thee here 1n dark to be his paramour ? 
| For 
Come, deſperate pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks thy ſea-fick weary barge ; 
Here's to my love. O, true apothecary, : 

Thy drugs are ſwift: thus with a kiſs I die. [ falls 

In the quarto 1599, and the folio, (except that the folio has arms 

inſtead of arm,) the lines ſtand thus: 
Ah dear ſul et, 
Why art thou ye ſo fair? I will believe 
Shall T believe that unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour; 
For fear of that I ſtill will ſtay with thee, | 
And never from this palace [ palat 4 of dim night 
Depart again. Come, lie thou in my arm: 
Tere's to thy health ⁊u here e er thou tumbleſt in. 
O true apothecary 
Thy drugs are quick: thus with a kiſs I die.] 
Depart again; here, here, will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids: O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars, &c, 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unſavoury guide! 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick weary bark! 
Here's to my love, O, true apothecary, 
Thy drugs are quick: thus with a kifs I die. 

There cannot, I think, be the ſmalleſt doubt that the words included 
within crotchets, which are not found in the undated quarto, were 
repeated by the carelefineſs or ignorance of the tranſcriber or com- 
poſitor. In like manner, in a former ſcene we have two lines evidently 
of the ſame import, one of which only the poet could have intended 
to retain, See p. 135, n.6. 

In a preceding part of this paſſage W was probably in doubt 
whether he ſhould write z— 

II <vill believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous 
Or, 

—Sball I believe 

That unſubſtantial death is amorous 
and having probably eraſed the words I wlll believe imperfectly, the 
wiſe compoſitor printed the rejected words as well as n intended to 
be retained. . i f 

With reſpect to the line, | 3 
Here's to thy health, where er „e tumbles i in, 


it is s unnecellary to inquire what oo intended by it, the paſſage in won 
4 ns 
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For fear of that, I will ſtill ſtay with thee z 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again ; here, here will I remain : 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 

Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt* ; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ftars 

From this world-wearied fleſh.—Eyes, look your laſt ! 

Arms, take your laſt embrace! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 

A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death 5 . 

Come, bitter conduQ®, come, unſayoury guide ha 
| | ou 


this line is found, being afterwards exhibited in another form ; and 
being much more accyrately expreſſed in its ſecond than its firſt exhibi- 
tion, we have a right to preſume that the poet intended it to appear in 
its ſecond form, that is, as it now appears in the tent. MALoNE. 

— everlaſting rf] See a note on ſcene 5th of the preceding 
Act. So, in the Spaniſh Gipfe, by Middleton and Rowley, 16533 
5 & m— I ſc up my reſt | 

«© That he were loft or taken priſoner, 
. ©& I could hold truce with ſorrow,” 
To ſet up one's reſt is to be determined to any certain purpoſe, to reſt in 
perfect confidence and reſolution, to make up one's mind, Again, in 
the ſame play: | 
« Set up thy reſt; her marrieſt thou, or none.“ STEEVENS, 
— Eyes, look your laſt ! 5 | 
Arms, take your loft embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with @ righteous hiſs _ 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death ] So, in Daniel's Complaing | 
F Roſamond, 1594: 8 © 7 | 
| c Pitiful mouth, ſaid he, that living gaveſt 
tc The ſweeteſt comfort that my ſoul could wiſh 
« O be it lawful now, that dead, thou haveſt 
«© The ſorrowing ſarewell of a dying kiſs 
4 And you, fair eyes, containers of my bliſs, 
6 Motives of love, born to be matched never, | 
tc Entomb'd in your ſweet circles, ſleep for ever!“ | 
I think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lines and the 
other paſſages already quoted from this poem, that our authour had read 
it recently before he wrote the laſt act of the preſent tragedy. MaLonz. 
Tito engroſſing death |] Engreſſing ſeems to be here uſed in its clerical 
ſenſe. MaLoNE. | | 
© Come, bitter conduQ,] Marſton alſo in his ſatires, 1599, uſes con- 
duct for conductor: os 
V Be thou my 60pduT and my genius,“ 


3 
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Thou deſperate pots now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks thy ſea-fick weary bark! 

Here's to my love !—[ drinks.] O, true apothecary! 
Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kiſs I die. [dies. 


Enter, at the other end of the church-yard, Friar Law- 
RENCE, with a lantern, crow, and ſpade. 


Fri. Saint Francis be my ſpeed! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves 7 ?—Who's there? 

Bal. gc one, a friend, and one that knows you 

| well. 

Fri, Bliſs be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls? as I diſcern, 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. | 

Bal. It doth fo, holy fir ; and there's my maſter, 
One that you love, | 

Fri, Who 1s it ? 

Bal. Romeo. | 

Fri. How long hath he been there? 

Bal. Full half an hour 

Fri, Go with me to the vault, 
- Bal. I dare not, fir: 
My maſter knows not, but I am ous hence; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If I did ſtay to look on his intents. 
Fri. Stay then, I'll go alone: Fear comes upon me; 
O, much I fear ſome ill unlucky thing 
Bal. As I did ſleep under this yew-tree here, 


So, in a former ſcene in this play: 
| « And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now.” 
See alſo Vol. It Ps 98, Ne 7. MALONE. 
7 —beow oft to-night 3 ? 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves ?] This accident was reckoned 
ominous. So, in X. Henry VI. 
| 4 For many men that fumble at the threſhold, 
| « Are well foretold, that danger lurks within.” 
Again, in . Richard III. Haſtings, going to execution, ſayss 
s Thres times to-day my footcloth horſe did * 5 
, . TEEVENSs 


I dreamt 
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I dreamt my maſter and another fought *, 
And that my maſter ſlew him. 

Fri. Romeo ?— | [ advances, 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ſtains 
The ftony entrance of this ſepulcher ?— - 

What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
| ET | Centers the monument, 
Romeo! O, pale! - Who elſe? what, Paris too? 8 
And ſteep'd in blood? — Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance! | 5 
The lady ſtirs ?. [Juliet wakes, and ftirs, 
Jul. O, comfortable friar! where is my lord? 
I do remember well where I ſhould be, 
And there I am: — Where is my Romeo? [ Noi/e avithin, 
Fri. I hear ſome noiſe.— Lady, come from that neſt 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep“; 
A greater Power than we can contradict 


o 
* 


8 [ dreamt my maſter and another fougbt,] This is one of the touches 
of nature that would have eſcaped the hand of any painter leſs atten- 
tive to it than Shakſpeare. What happens to a perſon while he is 
| under the manifeſt influence of fear, will ſeem to him, when he is 
recovered from it, like a dream. Homer, Book Sth, repreſents 
Rheſus dying faſt aſleep, and as it were beholding his enemy in a 
dream plunging a ſword into his boſom. Euſtathius and Dacier both 
applaud this image as very natural; for a man in ſuch a condition, 
ſays Pope, awakes no further than to ſee confuſedly what environs 
him, and to think it not a reality, but a viſion. SrEEVENS. | 
9 The lady ftirs.] In the alteration of this play now exhibited on 
the ſtage, Mr. Garrick appears to have been indebted to Otway, who, 
rhaps without any knowledge of the ftory as told by Da Porto and 
Bandello, does not permit his hero to die before his wife awakes: . 
Mar. Fun. She breathes, and ſtirs. h os 4 
Lav. 8 the tomb.] Where am I? bleſs me! Heaven! 
*Tis very cold, and yet here's ſomething warm. 
Mar. Jun. She lives, and we ſhall both be made immortal. 
Speak, my Lavinia, ſpeak ſome heavenly news, 
And tell me how the gods defign to treat us. 
Lav, O, I have ſlept a long ten thouſand years. 
What have they done with me? I'll nor be us'd thus: | 
Til not wed Sylla; Marius is my buſband,” MaLontr. | 
and unnatural ſleep ;] Shakſpeare alludes to the ſleep of Juliet, 
which was unnatural, being brought oa by drugs. STEEVENS» 


53> 1 Hath 


«#1 
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Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away: 
Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead * ; 
And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 
Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns : | 
Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming; 
Come, £0, good Juliet. ¶ Moiſe again,] I dare no longer 
. | Exit, 
Jul. rib get thee hence, for I will not away,— 
What's here? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand? 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his tuneleſs end :— | 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop +, 
To help me after ?— I will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, | 
To make me die with a reſtorative, _ Les him. 
Thy lips are warm! 1 
I. Watch, [within,) Lead, boy: — Which way? 


2 Thy buſband in thy boſom there lies dead; ] Shakſpeare has been ar- 
raigned for departing from the Italian novel, ig making Romeo die 
before Juliet awakes from her trance; and thus loſing a happy oppor- 
tunity of introducing an affecting ſcene between theſe unfortunate lo- 
vers. But he undoubtedly had never read the Italian novel, or any 
Titeral tranſlation of it, and was miſled by the poem of Romens and 
Juliet, the authour of which departed from the Italian ſtory, making 
the poiſon take effect on Romeo before Juliet awakes. See a tranſ- 
lation of the original pathetick narrative in Vol. X. in a note on the 
poem near the end. MaLonE. 

3 Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming ;] It has been objected 
that there is no ſuch eſtabliſhment in any of the cities of Italy, Shak- 
ſpeare ſeldom ſcrupled to give the manners and uſages of his own coun- 
try to others. In this particular inſtance the old poem was his 

ide: 

© The weary wateb diſcharg'd did hie them home to lleep.” 
Again: | | 
_ te The wvatchmen of the town the whilſt are paſſed by, 
« And through the gates the candlelight within the tomb they 
ſpy.” MALONE. 

4 O churl ] drink all; and leave no friendly drop, ] The text is here 
made out from the quarto of 1597 and that of 1599. The firſt has 
Ab churl ! drink all, and leave no drop for me 8 
The other: A | 

0 churl ! drunk all, and left no friendly drop, 
To help me after? MALons, 


Jul. 
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Jul. Yea, noiſe )— then I'll be brief. —O happy dag- 
er! | /aatching Romeo's dagger 5. 


This 1s oy ſheath; [Habs berſelf.] there ruſt, and let 
me die®, [ falls on Romeo's body, and dies. 
Enter Watch, with abe Page of Paris. 
Page. This is the place; there, where the torch doth 
1 burn. : 
1. Patch. The ground is bloody; Search about the 
church-yard : | | Sa 
Go, ſome of you, who e'er you find, attach. [ Exeunt ſome, 
Pitiful fight ! here lies the county ſlain ;z— | 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain theſe two days buried, — 
Go, tell the prince,—run to the Capulets,— 
Raiſe up the Montagues, — ſome others ſearch 7 ;z— 
| : | [ æErxeunt other watchmen, 


S Snatching Romeo's dagger.] So, in Painter's tranſlation of Pierre 
Boifteau, tom. ii. pe 244.—Drawing out the dagger which Romeo 
ware by his fide, ſhe pricked herſelf with many blows againſt the 
heart. STEEVENS. | 

It is clear that in this and moſt other places Shakſpeare followed the 

m, and not Painter, for Painter deſcribes Romeo's dagger as hang- 

ng at his fide; whereas the poem is ſilent as to the place where it hung, 

and our authour, governed by the faſhion of his own time, ſuppoſes 
it to have hung at Romeo's back : : 

ac And then paſt deadly fear, (for life ne had ſhe care,) 

« With hafty hand ſhe did draw out the dagger that he ware.“ 

6 EL TE Cabwet the —.— 

w=there ruſt, a me die, ] is the reading 0 quarto, 159 
That of 1 $97 gives the paſſage thus: | oy” 
« J, noiſe? then muſt I be reſolute. h 
« Oh, happy dagger ! thou ſhalt end my fear; 
& Reſt in my boſom : thus I come to thee.” , 
The alteration was probably made by the poet, when he introduced the 


words, | 
c“ This is thy ſheath.” STEEVENS» 
7 Raiſe up the Montagues,—ſome others ſearch ;»»] Here ſeems to 
be a rhyme intended, which may be eaſily reſtored ; 
c Raiſe up the Montagues, Some others, go. 
& We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie, 
cc But the true ground of all this piteous woe ' 
& We cannot without circumſtance deſcry.” Jonnson. 
It was often thought ſufficient, in the time of Shakſpeare, for the ſe. 
cond and fourth Lines in a ſtanza, to rhime with each other, STEzzv, 


We 
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We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie; 
But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes, 
We cannot without circumſtance deſcry. 


Enter ſome of the Watch, with Balthaſar. 


2. Watch. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in the 
church-yard. 
1. wry + Hold him in ſafety, till the prince come hi- 
er. 
Enter another Watchman, with Friar Lawrence. 
3. Watch, Here is a friar, that trembles, fighs, and 
weeps: | 
We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, 
As he was coming from this church-yard fide, 
1. Fatch. A great ſuſpicion ; Stay the friar too. 


Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 


Prince, What miſadventure is ſo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's reſt ? 


Enter CayULET, Lady CarULET, and Others. 


Cap. What ſhould it be, that they ſo ſhriek abroad *? 
La. Cap. The people in the ſtreet cry—Romeo, 
Some — Juliet, and ſome—Paris; and all run, 
With open out-cry, toward our monument. 
Prince. What fear is this, which ſtartles in our ears® ? 
1. Fatch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris ſlain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd.. 5 
Prince. Search, ſeek, and know how this foul murder 


comes. 


1. Watch, Here is a friar, and ſlaughter'd Romeo's man; 


With inſtruments upon them, fit to open 
Theſe dead men's tombs, 
Cap. O, heavens !=-OQ, wife! look how our daughter 
„i 1 | 
This dagger hath miſta'en,—for, lo! his houſe 


3 that they ſo ſbriel abroad ?] Thus the folio and the undated 
quarto. The quarto of 1599 has that iz fo ſhriek abroad. MAaronez- 
9 What fear is this, which ftartles in our ears F] The old copies read 
in your ears. The emendation was made by Dr. Jon. 
. N b ALONE» 
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Is empty on the back of Montague, — | 
And is miſ-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom “. 

La. Cap. O me! this fight of death is as a bell, 


That warns my old age to a ſepulcher. _ 
Enter Mon'tacus, and Others. | 
Prince, Come, Montague; for thou art early up*?, 
To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down. 1 
Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night 3; 
Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopp'd her breath: 
What further woe conſpires againſt mine age? 
Prince. Look, and thou ſhalt ſee. 


Mon, O thou untaught ! what manners is in this “, 
0 


= This dagger bath miſta en, for lo ] bis bouſe 
I empty on the back of Montague, | 
And is miſheathed in my daughter's boſom.] The words, © for, lo! 
bis bouſe is empty cn the back of Montague,” are to be confidered as 
parenthetical. In p. 163, I. 7, we have a ſimilar conſtruction. 

The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto, that of 1609, 
and the folio. The quarto of 1599 reads—And it miſheathed. In 
the original copy of 1597 the line ſtands thus : | 

waThis dagger has miſtook, 

For lo ! the backe is empty of yong Montague, "RO 
And it is ſheathed in our daughter's breaſt, MAarons, 
It appears that the dagger was anciently worn behind the back. So, 
in The longer thou liveſt the more foool thou art, 1570: 
. « Thou muſt weare thy ſworde by thy ſide, 

« And thy dagger handſumly at thy backe.“ | 
Again, in Humor*s Ordinarie, &c. an ancient collection of ſatires, no date: 

cc See you the huge bum dagger at bis backe?“ STEEVENS. 

2 for thou art early up, &c.] This ſpeech (as appears from the 
following poſſage in The Second Part of the Doxwnfall of Robert Earl 
of Huntingdon, 160 t) has ſomething proverbial in it: 

6 In you i'faith the proverb's verified, 

6 You are early up, and yet are ne'er the near.” STEEVERNS. 
Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night;] After this line the 
quarto 1597 adds; | | | EOS 

& And young Benvolio is deceaſed too.” | | 
But this I ſuppoſe the poet rejected on his reviſion of the play, as un- 
neceſſary ſlaughter. STEEVENS, os 

+ O thou untaugbt ! &.] So, in The Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 

$ Ah me! malicious fates have done me wrong 

& Who came firſt to the world, ſhould firſt depart. 

« It not becomes the old t'o'er-live the young; SR 

« This dealing is prepoſt'rous and o er- thwart.. S TEZV ERS. 

8 = Azain, 
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To preſs before thy father to a grave? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, | . 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent; 
And then will I be general of your woes, .) 
And lead you even to death: Mean time forbear, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience, — 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. 

Fri. I am the prone, able to do leaſt, 
Vet moſt ſuſpected, as the time and place 
Doth make againſt me, of this direful murder; 
And here I ſtand, both to impeach and purge 
Myſelf condemned and myſelf excus'd. 

Prince. 'Then ſay at once what thou doſt know in this. 

Fri. I will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath 
Is not ſo long as is a tedious tales. ; 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet ; 

And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife : 
J married them; and their ſtolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death 

| Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this city ; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin'd. 
You,—to remove that ſiege of grief from her, — 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris :—Then comes ſhe to me; 

And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome means 
To rid her from this ſecond marriage, 

Or, in my cell there would ſhe kill herſelf. 


Again, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece: 

« If children pre-deceaſe progenitors, 

ce We are their offspring, and they none of ours.” Maronr, 
5 Friar.] It is much to be lamented, that the poet did not con- 


clude the dialogue with the action, and avoid a narrative of events 


which the audience already knew. Jon NSN. 


Shakſpeare was led into this unintereſting narrative by following too 


cloſely The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Juliet. Ma roN x. 
6 my Hort date of breath | Spa 
Ts not ſo long as is a tedious tale. ] So, in the giſt Pſalm t==&f when 
thou art angry, all our days are gone; we bring our years to an end, 
as it were a tale that is told,” MALQNE, 34 


1 * 
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Then gave I her, ſo tutor*d by my art, 

A ſleeping potion ; which ſo took effect 

AsT intended, for it wrought on her # 

The form of death: mean time I writ to Romeo, 

'That he ſhould hither come as this dire night, 

To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 

Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe. 

But he which bore my letter, friar John, 

Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight 

Return'd my letter back: Then all alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault; 

Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, | 

Till I conveniently could ſend to Romeo : 

But, when I came, (ſome minute ere the time 

Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes; and I entreated her come forth, 

And bear this work of heaven with patience : 

But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb ; 

And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me, 

But (as it ſeems) did violence on herſelf. 

All this I know; and to the marriage 

Her nurſe is privy : And, if aught in this 

Miſcarry'd by my fault, let my old life 

Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time, 

Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. i 5 
Prince. We ſtill have known thee for a holy man.— 

Where's Romeo's man ? what can he ſay in this? 
Bal. I brought my maſter news of juliet's death 

And then in poſt he came from Mantua, | 

To this ſame place, to this ſame monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 

If I departed not, and left him there. 55 
Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it.— 

Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch ?— 

Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place? . 
Page. He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady's grave; 


| And bid me ſtand aloof, and ſo I did: | 
A Anon, 


— 
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Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb; 
And, by and by, my maſter drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watch, | | 
Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's words, 
Their courſe of love, the tidings of her death: 5 
And here he writes— that he did buy a poiſon 
Of a poor *pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet. 
Where be theſe enemies? Capulet ! Montague! 
See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, | 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen ): all are paniſh'd, 
Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
Mon. But I can give thee more : 
For I will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold ; 
'That, while Verona by that name is known, 
'There ſhall no figure at ſuch rate be ſet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady lie; 
Poor ſacrifices of our enmity! | 3 | 
Prince. A glooming peace ® this morning with it brings; 
The ſun, for ſorrow, will not ſhew his head: | 


7 Have hoſt a braceof kinſmen:] Mexcutio and Paris: Mercutio is 
expreſly called the prince's kinſman in Act III, ſc. iv. and that Paris 
Allo was the prince's kinſman, may be inferred from the following 
aſſages. Capulet, ſpeaking of the count in the fourth act, deſcribes 
him as © a gentleman of princely parentage,” and, after he is killed, 
Romeo ſays, 
«© Let me peruſe this face; 
cc Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris.” MATLONE. 
3 Aglooming peace, &c.] The modern editions read—gloomy z but 
looming, which is the old reading, may be the true one. So, in the 
Koaniſh Tragedy, 1605: | 
« Through dreadful ſhades of ever-glooming night.” N 
To gloom is an ancient verb uſed by Spenſer; I meet with it 
likewiſe in the play of Tom Tyler and bis wife, 1661: 
« If . he gaſpeth or gloometb. ? STEEZVENS. 
Gloomy is the reading of the ola copy in 1597; for which glooming 
was ſubſtituted in that of 1599. MAroxz. 
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Go hence, to have more talk of theſe ſad things; 

Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome puniſhed?; 

For never was a ſtory of more woe, | | 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo*, [ Exeunt, 


9 Some ſpall be pardon d, and ſome puniſped:] This ſeems to be not 
a reſolution in the prince, but a reflection on the various diſpenſations 
of providence; for who was there that could juſtly be puniſhed by any 
human law? EpwarDs's MSS. 

This line has reference to the novel from which the fable is taken. 
Here we read that Juliet's female attendant was baniſhed for conceal- 
ing the marriagez Romeo's ſervant ſet at liberty becauſe he had only 
acted in obedience to his maſter's orders; the apothecary taken, tor- 
tured, condemned, and hanged; while friar Lawrence was permitted 
to retire to a hermitage in the neighbourhood of Verona, where he 
ended his life in penitence and peace, STEEVENS, / 

1 Juliet and her Romeo.] Shakſpeare has not effected the altera- 
tion of this play by introducing any new incidents, but merely by add - 
ing to the length of the ſcenes, 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. Marſton, 
in his ſatires, 1598, ſays: 

„ Luſcus, what's play'd to-day ?—faith, now I know 
4 I ſet thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
c Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo,” STEEVvENS. 
For never was a ftory of more woe, ; 
Than this of Juliet and ber Romeo.] Theſe lines ſeem to have 
been formed on the concluding couplet of the poem of Romeus and 
uliet: _ 
7 ct among the monuments that in Verona been, 
«© There is no monument more worthy of the fight, 
« Than is the tomb of Juliet, and Romeus her knight." 
h Matrox. 

This play is one of the moſt pleaſing of our author's performances. 
The ſcenes are buſy and various, the incidents numerous and impor- 
tant, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affecting, and the proceſs of the action 
carried on with ſuch probability, at leaſt with ſuch congruity to popular 
opinions, as tragedy requires. | | 295 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakſpeare to exhibit the con- 
verſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſprightlineſs of juvenile 
elegance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which might eaſily 
reach his time, of a declaration made by Shakſpeare, that be <vas 
obliged to kill Mercutio in the third at, left be ſhould baue been killed & 
bim. Vet he thinks him no ſuch formidable perſon, but that be might 
have lived through the play, and died in bis bed, without danger to a 
poet. Dryden well knew, had he been in queſt of truth, that, in a 
pointed ſentence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the 


thoaght, and that it is very ſeldom to be rigorouſly underſtood. Mer- 
: cutio's 
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cutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procure him friends that 
wiſh him a longer life; but his death is not precipitated, he has lived 
out the time allotted him in the conſtruction of the play; nor do I 
doubt the ability of Shakſpeare to have continued his exiſtence, 
though ſome of his ſallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden; 
whole genius was not very fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, 
but acute, argumentative, comprehenſive, and ſublime, 

The nurſe is one of the characters in which the author delighted: 
he has, with great ſubtilty of diſtinction, drawn her at once loqua- 
cious and ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, truſty and diſhoneſt, 

His comick ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetick ſtrains are 
always polluted with ſome unexpected depravations. His perſons, how- 

ever diſtreſſed, have a conceit left them in their miſery, a miſerable 
conceit. Jon NSsON. | | | 
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Roſencrantz, 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Claudius, King of Denmark. 

Hamlet, /on to the former, and nephew to the preſent, king. 
Polonius, Lord Chamberlain, * 4 88 * 
Horatio, Friend to Hamlet. 

Laertes, /oz to Polonius. 

Voltimand, 
Cornelius, 8 tiers, 
Guildenſtern, 

Oſrick, à courtier. 
Another courtier. 


A Priefe. 
| 1-1: hh; Officers, 


Bernardo, 

Franciſco, a ſoldier. 
Reynaldo, /ervant to Polonius. 
A Captain. An Ambaſſador. 
Ghoſt of Hamlet's father. 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway. 


Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet, 


| — daughter of Polonius. 


Lords, Lad, 0 Hera, n Players, G tows; 
Sailors, Me Nerger » and other Attendants. 


8 * E NM E, Elſinore. 


_— "CEE ld 2 »„— 


A GCEMNS EF 

Elſinore. 4 Platform before the Caſtle, 
 FrANCISCo or his poſt, Enter to him BEKNARDQ, 
Ber. Who's there? e 
Fran. Nay, anſwer me?“: ſtand, and unfold yourſelf. 


1 The original ſtory on which this play is built, may be found 
in Saxo Grammaticus the Daniſh hiſtorian. From thence Belle 
- foreſt adopted it in his collection of novels, in ſeven volumes, which he 

began in 1564, and continued“ to publiſh through ſucceeding years. 
From this work, The Hyſftorie of Hamblett, quarto, bl. I. was tranſ- 
| lated, I have hitherto met with no earlier edition of the play than 
one in the year 1604, though it muſt have been performed before that 
time, as I have ſeen a copy of Speght's edition of Chaucer, which 
formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel Harvey, (the antagoniſt of Naſh) 
who, in his own hand-writing, has ſet down the play, as a per- 
formance with which he was well acquainted, in the year 1598. His 
words are theſe: The younger ſort take much delight in Shake- 
rc ſpeare's Venus and Adonis; but his Lucrece, and his tragedy of 
% Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to pleaſe the wiſer 
« fort, 1598. n 
In the books of the Stationers* Company this play was entered by 
ames Roberts, July 26, 1602, under the title of “ A booke called 
The Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmarke, as it was lately ated by 
the Lord Chamberlain his ſervantes.“ | peter | : 
In Faftward Hoe by G. Chapman, B. Jonſon, and J. Marſton, 
1605, is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A footman named Hamlet 
enters, and a tankard - bearer aſks him“ *Sfoote, Hamlet, are you 
mad?” SrREEVENS. | „ d 
Surely no ſatire was here intended. Ea ward Hoe was acted at 
Shakſpeare's own playhouſe, (Blackfriers,) by the children of the 
revels, in 1605, | e 
A play on the ſubject of Hamlet had been exhibited on the ſtage be- 
fore the year 1589, of which Thomas Kyd was, I believe, the authour. 
On that play, and on the bl. letter _Hforie of Hamblet, our poet, I con- 
jecture, conſtrued the tragedy before us. The ſearlieſt edition of the 
 profe-narrative which I have ſeen, was printed in 1608, but it un- 
doubtedly was a republication. | Wark. : 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet was written, if my conjecture be well founded, 
in 1596, See An Attempt to aſcertain he order of bis plays, Vol. I. 
" | | "A F | MAroxz. 

2 — me] i. e. ne, who am already on the watch, and have a right 

to demand the watch - word. STEVENS. 6 


Ber. Long live the king *! 
Fran. Bernardo? 
Ber. He. . — w 
Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your hour. 
Ber. "RO: truck twelve; get thee to bed, Fran- 
ciſco. 
Fran. For this relief, much thanks: 'tis bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart, | 3 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran. Not 2 mouſe ſtirring. 
Ber. Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, | 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haſte, 


. 3 Long live the king !] This ſentence appears to have been the 
watch-word. MALONEs | 38888 
4 The rivals of my watch,] Rivals, for partners, WAR BUR TOWN. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra (the quotation is Mr. Steevens's) ; 
<& Czſar having made uſe of him in the wars againſt Pompey, pre- 
ſeatly denied him K bY | 
Rival is conſtantly uſed by Shakſpeare for a partner or aſſociate. 
In Bullokar's Engliſþ Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, it is defined, © One that 
ſueth for the ſame thing with anotber; and hence Shakſpeare, with 
his uſual licence, always uſes it in the ſenſe of one engaged in the 
ove employment or office <vith anotber. Competitor, which is explained 
y Bullokar by the very ſame words which he has employed in the 
definition of rival, is in like manner (as Mr. Maſon 4: obſerved, 
your uſed by. Shakſpeare for aſſociate. See Vol. I. p. 140, n. 7. 
ol. II. p-. 330, n. 7, Vol. IV. p · 90, N. 3, Vol. VI. pP · 539, Ne *, and 
Vol. VII. P» 455 n. 7. : | | T0 
Mr. Warner would read and point thuss | | 
If you do meet Horatio, and Marcellus 
The rival of my watch, —- 3 : 
becauſe Horatio is a gentleman of no profeſſion, and becauſe, as he 
conceived, there Was but one perſon on each watch. But there is no 
need of change. Horatio is certainly not an officer, but Hamlet's 
fellow-ſtudent at Wittenberg: but as he accompanied Marcellus and 
Bernardo on the watch from a motive of curioſity, our poet conſiders 
him very properly as an aſſociate with them. Horatio himſelf ſays to 
Hamlet in a ſubfequent ſcene, Liab Fs 
66 — This to me 85 | | | 
tc In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did, % 
6 N with them the third night kept the watch. MAT ON. 


3 Enter 
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Enter HoxaT1o, and Marcellus. 2 


Fran. I think, I hear them.—Stand,ho! Who is there? 
Hor. Friends to this ground, 
Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 
Fran, Give you good night. 
Mar. O, farewel, hone ſoldier ; 
Who hath reliev'd Wor” 25 
Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 3 
Give you good night [Zxit Franciſco, 
Mar. Holla! Bernardo: _. 21-608 9/194 
Ber. Say, 
What, is Horatio there? 
Hor. A piece of him. 
Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 
Hor. What, has this thing appear'd again mel 
Ber, I have ſeen nothing. | | 
Mar. Horatio ſays, tis but our fantaſy ; 
And will not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded fight, twice ſeen "of © us: 97 
Therefore I have entreated him along, 8 
With us to watch the minutes of this night; 
That, if again this apparition come, > 
He may approve our eyes? „ and ſpeak to it. F 
8 ors 


5 A piece of bin 2 But why a piece He ſays this as | he gives his 
hand. Which direction ſhould be marked. WAR BURTON. 

A piece of him, is, I believe, no more than a cant expreſſion. 

STEEVENS. 

6 Hor, What, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Theſe. words in the 
folio are given to Marcellus. MArone. 

7 —the minutes of this night;) This ſeems to have been an ex- 
. preſſion common in Shakſpeare's time. I find it in one of Ford's 
plays, The Fancies, Act V. 

J promiſe ere the minutes of the nigbt,. . STEEVENS. 

B He may approve our eyes,—] He may make good the teſtimony of 
our eyes; be aſſured by his own experience of the truth of that which 
we have related, in conſequence 0 5 been eye-witneſſes to it. To ap- 
prove in Shakſpeare's age ſignified to make good, or eſtabliſh, and is ſo 
defined in Cawdrey's Apbobetical Table of bord Engliſh wordt, 3vo. 
1604. So, in Xing Lear: EY 

Good 


186 E. 
Hor. Tuſh! tuſh,! *cwill not Appear, 
Ber. Sit down a while; 
And let us once again affail your ears, 
That are ſo fortified againſt our flory, 
What we two nights have ſeen®. 
Hor. Well, fit we down; 
And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 
| Ber. Laſt night of all, | 
| When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward Fro this OY 
1 | Had e his courſe to illume that part of heaven 
b 


| Where now it burns, Marcellus, and mytelf, 

| The bell then beating one,— 

= Mar, Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes 
i ain! . 

1 4 T) | p GE 310443 1 Enter Grocer, 


= | Ber. * * ſame figure, like the king that's FRY 
(1 Mar, Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks. it not like the B ing ? mark 1 it, Horatio. 
Hor. _ like:—it harrows me * with Ys and won- 
. 
Ber. It would be ſpoke to. 
Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 
Hor. What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of lande, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeſty of bury'd Denmark _ 
Did ſometimes march ? 1 Wen 1 a thee, 5 
Mar. It is offended. 
Ber. See! it ſtalks away. 
Hor. Stay; ſpeak; ſpeak 1 charge thee, ſpeak. 
[Exit Ghoſt, 


Mar. Tis gone, and will not anſwer. 


_ « Good king, that muſt. approve the common ſaw! 
«© Thou out of heaven' s benediction com'ſt 
4 To the warm ſun.” MAL ONE. ; 
9. What we two nights bave ſeen.] This line is by Hanmer given to 
Marcellus, but without neceſſity, OHNSONs 
T 1: harrows me, &c.] To barrow is to conquer, to ſubdue, The 
word is of Saxon origin. So, in the old bl, 1, romance of Syr Egia- 
maure of Artoys : 
6 He ſwore by him that barrowed hell,” STEEVENS. 


Ber. 
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Ber. How now, Horatio? you tremble, and look pale: 
Ts not this ſomething more than fantaſy ? | | 
What think you of it? 
Hor. Before my God, I might not this beer 
Without the ſenſible and true e 
Of mine own eyes. 
Mar. Is it not like the king: 
Hor. As thou art to thyſelf: 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated; 
So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle , 
He ſmote the fledded Polacks on the ice *, 
*Tis ſtrange. | 
Mar. Thus, twice before , and jump at this teat tow * 


2 -an ang gry parle,] This is one of the affected words introduced 
by Lilly. So; in Two Wiſe Men and all the Reft Fools, 1619: 
„ — that you told me at our laſt parle. STEEVENS. 

3 He ſmote.the ſledded Polacks on the ice.] Polack was, in that age, 
the term for an inhabitant of Poland: Polague, French. As in 
F. Daviſon's tranſlation of Paſſeratius 8 epitaph on Henry III. * 
France, publiſhed by Camden: | 

«© Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, | 
“ Stay, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings. 
46 This little ſtone a great king's heart doth hold, 
1 That rul'd the fickle French and Polacks bold: 
4% Whom, with a mighty warlike hoſt attended, 
« With trait'rous knife a cowled monſter ended. 
c So frail are even the higheſt earthly things! 
C Go, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings.“ Jonnson, | 
5 fed or ſledge is a carriage without wheels, made uſe of in the 
cold countries. - So, in Tambarlaine or the Scythian Shepherd, 1590: 
cc upon an ivory fled 
Thou ſhalt be drawn among the frozen poles.” STzzvENS. 

All the old copies have Polax.—-Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent edi- 
tors read—Polack 3 but the corrupted word ſhews, I think, that Shak. 
ſpeare wrote—Polacks. M ALONE« 

4 Jump at this dead bur nar, Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, 
where we ſometimes find a familiar word ſubſtituted for one more an- 
cient, reads—juft at this dead hour. Maron E. 

| _ Fump and juſt were ſynonymous in the time of Shakſpeare. So, in 

Apen s May Day, 1611: 

| „ Your appointment was jump at three, with me.” 
Again, i in M. Kyffin's tranſlation of the Andria of Terence, 1 538+ 
“ Comes he this day ſo jump in the very time of this mar- 
tiage? SrEEZVINS. 
With 


188 HAMLET, 


With actin] ſtalk hath he gone by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work 5, I know not; 


But, in the — and ſcope® of mine opinion, 


This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate.  _ 
Mar. Good now, fit down, and tell me, he that e 
Why this ſame ſtrict and moſt obſervant watch 
So nightly toils the ſubject of the land? ot © 
And why ſuch daily caft 7 of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war! 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhip-wrights, whoſe ſore tale 
Does not divide the ſu 8-3 from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with TY days. 
Who 1s't, that can inform me? 
Hor, That can I; 
At leaſt, the whiſper goes ſo. Our laſt king, 
Whoſe image even but now appear'd to us, 
Was, as yon know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a moſt emulate pride, . 
Dar' d to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For ſo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him) 
Did ſlay this Fortinbras; who, by a ſeal'd compact, | 
Well ratify'd by law, and heraldry®, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands, oy 2 
Which he ood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror : 


s In what particular ebony be 4 to work, ] i. e. What particular train of 
thinking to follow, STzzvzns. 
6 — groſs and ſcope -] General thoughts, and tendency at large. 

OHNSONs 
2 —_— ly caſt] The quartos read coſt, STEEVENS. ö 
"On and beraldry,] i. e. well ratified by the rules of law, 
— preſcribed ure feciali; ſuch as proclamation, c. 
MA Lor. 
Mr. Upton ſays, that Shakſpeare ſometimes expreſſes one thing by 
two ſubſtantives, and that Jaw and beraldry means, 5 50 the berald lau. 
So Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 
| £6 Where rather I expect victorious life, 1355 
ec Than death and honour, i. e. honourable death. Srrxv. 
Puttenbam, in his Art of Poefie, ſpeaks of the Figure of Twinnes, 
& borſes and barbes, for barbe e denim 6 dartes, for wenimous 


dartss,” c. FARMER. | 
Againſ 
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Againſt the which, a motety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had return'd . 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, : 
Had he been vanquiſher; as, by the ſame co-mart 9, 
And carriage of the article defign*'d *, | | 
His fell to Hamlet : Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle * hot and full, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes3, a 
For food and diet, to ſome enterprize | 
That hath a ſtomach in't“: which is no other 
{ As it doth well appear unto our ſtate) 
But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, | 
And terms compulſatory 5, thoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loſt: And this, I take it, 
Is the main motive of our preparations; | 
The ſource of this our watch; and the chief head 
Of this poſt-hafte and romage® in the land. 

Ber. I think 7, it be no other, but even ſo: 3 

| . e 


9 — as by the ſame co-mart,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads—as by the ſame covenant: for which the late editions have given 
us—as by that covenant. | | 

| Co-mart is, I ſuppoſe, a joint bargain, a word perhaps of our poet's 
coinage. A mart ſignifying a great fair or market, he would not 
have ſcrupled to have written to mart, in the ſenſe of to make a bar- 
gain. In the precedi 
chaſe, Marone. | 
1 And carriage of the article delign'd,] Carriage, is import: de- 
gn d, is formed, drawn up between them, Jonson = 
 Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, defines the verb defign 
thus. To marke out or appoint for any purpoſe.” See alſo Min- 
ſheu's Dict. 1617, © To deſigne or ſhew by a token.” Deſigned is yet 
uſed in this ſenſe in Scotland. The old copies have deſeigne. The 
correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. Martonz, 
2 Of unimproved mettle —] Full of unimproved mettle, is full of 
ſpirit not regulated or guided by knowledge or experience. JonnsoN. 
| 3 Shark'd up a lift, &c.] I believe to ſhark up means to pick up 
without diſtinction, as the "ag fiſh collects his prey. The quartos 
read lawleſs inſtead of landleſs. STEEVENS. x 

4 That bath a ſtomach int: =] Stomach, in the time of our au- 

thor, was uſed for conflancy, reſolution. - JeHN80N, is 
5 —compulſatory,] So the quarto. Folio —compulſati ve. MALonz. 

6 —romage—] Tumultuous hurry. Jon xsOoN. 

7 Tthink, &c.] Theſe, and all other lines confin'd within crotchets 
throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edition of 1623. The 
| | / omiſſions 


ng ſpeech we find mart uſed for bargain or pur- 


— n 
Well may it ſort *, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; ſo like the king 
That was, and is, the queſtion of theſe wars“. 

Hor. A mote it 1s *, to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets; 

* * = 


As ſtars with trains of fire and dews of blood; 


Diſaſters dimm'd the ſuan® ; and the moiſt ſtar 4, 
UDpon 


omiſſions leave the play ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe, and 
| ſeem made only for the ſake of abbreviation. Jon xsOx. 

It may be worth while to obſerve, that the title-pages of the firſt 
quartos in 1604 and 1605, declare this play to be enlarged to almoſt as 
much againe as it wvas, according to the true and perfect 22 STEEVs 

This and the following ſeventeen lines are omitted in the folio« As 
I ſhall throughout this play always mention what lines are omitted in 
that copy, I have not thought it neceffary to follow Dr. Johnſon in 
diſtinguiſhing the omitted lines by ineloſing them within crotchets. 

. : | MALONE. 
Mell may it fort, —] The cauſe and the effect are proportionate 
and ſuitable, Jonnso0N. 

9 — the queſtion of theſe wars.] The theme or ſubject. So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra: | my 

« —You were the word of war.” MALOxNRE. | 

1 A mote it is, -] The firſt quarto reads, a moth, STEEVENS. 

A moth was only the old ſpelling of mote, as I ſuſpected in reviſing 
a paſſage in X. Jobn, Vol. IV. p. 526, where we certainly ſhould read 
mote, See a note on the paſſage referred to, in the Appendix, Vol. X. 

et . 1 2 8 4 > MALoNEs 
2 — palmy fate of Rome, | Palmy, for wiforiouss Por r. 
3 7 — 4 of fire, — dess of Blosd; a 
Diſaſters dimm' d the FL 3] The quarto, 1604, reads - 
Diſaſters in the ſun. 
For the emendation I am reſponſible, It is ſtrongly ſupported not onl 
by Plutarch's account in the life of Cæſar, [“ alſo the brightneſs o 
the ſunne was darkened, the which, all that yeare through, roſe very 
pale, and ſbined not out, ] but by various paſſages in our authour's 
works. So, in the Tempeſt : | 
cc I have be-dimm' d 
c The noon-tide ſun. | 
Again, in King Richard III: = 
« As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 
« When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
« To dim his glory.“ | 


Agaia 3 
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Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, - 
Was ſick almoſt to dooms-day with eclipſe. et ad 
Again, in our authour's 18th Sonnet: 
« Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven ſhines, 
C And often is his gold complexion dimm d. 

IT ſuſpeR that the words As flars are a corruption, and have no 
doubt that either a line preceding or following the firſt of thoſe quoted 
at the head of this note, has been loſt; or that the beginning of one 
line has been joined to the end of another, the intervening words 
being omitted. That ſuch conjectures are not merely chimerical, I 
have already proved. See Vol. V. p. 228, n. 8. and Vol. VI. p. 507, n. 3. 

The following lines in Julius Cæ ſar, in which the prodigies that 
are ſaid to have preceded his death, are recounted, may throw ſome 
light on the paſſage before us: | 

© There is one within, 

« Befides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 

« Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. E 
c A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets ; S. 

„ And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their dead z 
c“ Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, | 
& In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 

4 Which drizzel'd blood upon the capitol : 

«© The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air, 

« Horſes do neigh, and dying men did groan z 

cc And ghoſts did ſhriek and ſqueal about the ſtreets.“ 

The loſt words perhaps contained a deſcription of firy warrior: 

figbting on the clouds, or of brands burning bright beneath the — 

The 15th book of Ovid's Metamorpboſes, tranſlated by Golding, in 
which an account is given of the prodigies that preceded Cæſar's death, 
furniſhed Shakſpeare with ſome of the images in both theſe paſſages : 

cc —battels fighting in the clouds with craſhing armour flew, 

cc And dreadful trumpets ſounded in the ayre, and hornes eke blew, 

« As warning men beforehand of the miſchiefe that did brew; 

ce And Phœbus alſo looking dim did caft a drowſie light, 

ce Uppon the earth, which ſeemde likewiſe to be in ſory plighte : 

_ © From Fs eng beneath the ſtarres brandes oft ſeemde burning 
bright, l 

cc It often rain'd drops of blood. The morning tar look'd ble w, 

«« And was beſotted here and there with ſpecks of ruſtie hew. 

£6 The moone had alſo ſpots of blood. 8 

« Salt teares from ĩvorie - images in ſundry places fell z=— 

«© The dogges did howle, and every where appeared ghaſtly fprights, 

c And with an earthquake ſhaken was the towne.” — | 

Plutarch only ſays, that the ſanne was darkened,” that t diverſe 
men were ſeen going up and down in fire“; there were « fires in the 
element; ſpirites were ſeene running up and downe in the night, and 
olitarie birds fitting in the great miarket-place,” | | WH 


— INES IF” WC" "Y . 


&s HAM IL R I. 


And even? the like precurſe of fierce events , 


As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on 7,— 

Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated - 
Unto our climatures and countrymen, — | 


The diſagreeable recurrence of the word flars in the ſecond line in- 
duces me to believe that As flars in that which precedes, is a cor- 
æuption. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote: 

Ares with trains of fire. 
and dews of blood 


ifaftrous dimm'd the ſun, Ng 
The word aftre is uſed in an old collection of poems entitled Diana, 


addreſſed to the Earl of Oxenforde, a book of which I know not the 


date, but believe it was printed about 1580. In Otbello we have an- 
tres, a word exactly of a ſimilar formation, MALONRE. 
4 And the moiſt Far, &c. ] i. e. the moon, So in Marlowe's. Hero and 


Leander, 1598: 


« Not that night-wand' ring, pale, andevatry ſtar, c. Marons. 
S And even, &c.] Not only ſuch prodigies have been ſeen in Rome, 
but the elements have ſhewn our countrymen like forerunners and 


foretokens of violent events. Jouns0N. 
s precurſe of fierce events, | Fierce for terrible, WaR BURTON. 
I rather believe that ferce ſignifies conſpicuous, glaring. It is uſed 
in a ſomewhat ſimilar ſenſe in Timon. 5 
e O the ferce wretchedneſs that glory brings!“ STEEVERNS. 
7 And even the like precurſe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ftill the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, ] So, in one of our au- 
<thour's poems, Vol. X. p. 341: N x Pa 
gut thou ſhrieking barbinger, 
& Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
«6 Augur of the fever's end,” &c, 5 
The omen coming on is, the approaching dreadful and portentous event. 
So in K. Richard III. ; | 
. « Thy name is ominous to children.“ . : 
4, e. (not boding ill fortune, but) defiru&ive to children. 
Again, ibidem: 
« O Pomfret, Pomfret, O, thou bloody priſon, 
« Fatal and ominous to noble peers.” | 
Theobald reads—the omen d coming-on. MALON E. 
A diiſtich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, will ſhew that there 
is no occaſion for correction: : | 
66 Merlin, well vers'd in many an hidden ſpell, | 
« His countries omen did long fince foretell.” FARMER. 
Again, in the Yowwbreaker : | 
ce And much I fear the weakneſs of her braine 


cc Should draw her to ſome ominous exigent. STEFVENS. 
2 Re- enter 
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Re. enter Gos r. | 
But, loft; behold ! lo, where it comes again! 
I'll croſs it, though it blaſt . uſion! 
If thou haſt any ſound, or uſe of voice, 
Speak to me: 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
k to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, ARE; foreknowing may avoid, 
O, ſpeak! 
Or, 7 thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft walk in death, 
[ Cock crows, 
Speak of it —ſtay, and ſpeak.—Stop i it, Marcellus, 
Mar. Shall I ftrike at it with my partizan 7 
Hor. Do, if it will not ſtand. 
Ber. Tis here! | 
Hor, Tis here! | 
Mar. Tis gone! _ [Exit Ghoſt, 
We do it wrong, being {6 majeſtical, . 
To offer 1 it the ſhew of violence ; | 
For it 1s, as the air, involacrable s, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
Ber. It was about to ſpeak; when the cock crew, 
Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing 
Upon'a fearful ſummons. I have heard, 
The cock that is the bd to the morn *, 1 by f 
| 0 


1 thou Baſt any a 54700 The ſpeech of Horatio to the ſpectre 
is very elegant and noble, congruous to the common traditions of 


the cauſes of apparitions. 8 

it js, as the air, invulnerable, ] So in Macbeth: 

“ As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air, 

| cc With thy keen blade impreſs.” > 

Again, i in Xing Jobn : | 

4 Apainft the invulnerable clouds of 1 Maro. 

1 The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn,] So the quarto, 1604. 
Folio: to the day. 
In England's Parnaſſus, 8vo, SE I find the two following lines 
aſcribed to Drayton, but Know not in which of his poems they arefound. 
my Vox. IX. 0 6 And 
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Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, | 
Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air“, . EU 
The extravagant? and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This preſent object made probation. 
Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock 4. 7 os | 


& And now the Cocke, the morning's trumpeter, 
C Play'd huntſup for the day-ftar to appear. 
Mr. Gray has imitated our poet: | 
| 6 The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horny W 
« No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed.” Maronz, 
2 Whether in ſe c.] According to the pneumatology of that 
time, every Element was inhabited by its peculiar order of ſpirits, 
who had diſpoſitions different, according to their various places of 
abode. The meaning therefore is, that all ſpirits extravagant, wan. 
dering out of their element, whether aerial ſpirits viſiting earth, or 
earthly ſpirits ranging the air, return to their ſtation, to their proper 
limits in which they are confined. We might read, 8 
6 and at his warning 
4 Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
0 To his confine, whether in ſea or air, 
« Or earth, or fire. And of, Se. 


But this change, though it would ſmooth the ue © is not ne» 
ceſſary, and, being unneceſſary, ſhould not be made againft authority. 
| ORNSON. 


Bourne of Nerocaſtla, in his Antiquities of the common People, in- 
forms us, i It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that at the 
cc time of cock-erowing, the midnight ſpirits forſake theſe lower 
ce regions, and go to their proper places. Hence it is, ſays he, that 
& in country places, where the way of life requires more early labour, 
ce they always go chearfully to work at that time; whereas if they 
ce are called abroad ſooner, they imagine every thing they ſee a wan- 
« dering ghoſt.” And he quotes on this occaſion, as all his prede- 
ceſlors had done, the well-known lines from the firſt hymn of Pru- 
dentius. I know not whoſe tranſlation he gives us, but there is an 
old one by Heywood, The piows chanſons, the hymns and carrols, 
which Shakſpeare mentions preſently, were uſually copied from the 
elder Chriſtian poets. FARMER. 1 5 

3 The extravagant] i. e. got out of its bounds. Wax UR Tox. 

So, in Nobody amd Somebody, 1398: „they took me up for a 
Ans ene ST AEVENS. 8 5 

4 It faded on the crowing of the cock.] This is a very ancient 4 ok 
Sion, Philoſtratus giving an account of the apparition of Achilles“ 

hade to Apollonius Tyaneus, ſays that it vaniſhed with a little 
glimmer as ſoon as the cock croweds Vit. Apole iv. 16. h . 
| * aGe 
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Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes | 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long : 
And then, they ſay; no ſpirit dares ſtir abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes“, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe 5 
But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle elad, 
Walks o' er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill 7; : 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will ſpeak to him: 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our —— fitting our duty ? 


Mar. Let's do't, I y ; and J this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt convenient, [ Exeiunt. 
SCENE II. 


The ſame. 4 Room of ftate in the ſame. 
Euter the King, Queen, HauLeT,Poronivs,LarkTEs, 
 VoLTimanD,  CorntLivs, Lords, and Attendants. 


© King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother 8 death 


Faded has here its i inal fenſe ; s It 7 Pads, Lat. So, in 
Spenſer's Larry Ys 3 I, C. V. St. 1 . 
re ands amazed how he vhs 4 * hould Fade.” 
That our authour uſes the word in this ſenſe, appears from Bis 
Tubſequent lines: x Wy | 
—— The morning « tock crew lou 3 
' i And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
te And vanifo'd from our fight. Ma ONE. 
$—Jares flir abroad; ] Quarto. The folio reads can walk—.STELY. 
Fpirnt was formerly ufed as a monoſyllable: ſprite. The quarto, 
1604, has— dare ſtit abroad. Perhaps WE wrote—no ſpirits dare 
ir abroad. The neceſſary correction was made in a late quarto of no 
N printed in 1637. Marlon. 
airy takes, ] No fairy frites with lameneſs or diſeaſes. This 
nul "take is Rege in this authour, JonNS0Ox. | 
7 — bigh eaſtern b1]:] The old q ao has it better eaſt ward. WAR Bo 
The ſuperiority of 155 latter of 755 read ings is not, to me at leaſt, 
very apparent. I find the former uſed in . Kc. 1607: 
& —and overclimbs | 
| © Yonder gilt eaſtern hills.” 
Loftern and * alike Ggnify 3 the * SO 
2 
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He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 


* 
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The memory be green; and that it us beſitteed, 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
Vet ſo far hath diſeretion fought with nature, 
That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourſelves. 
Therefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
Have we, as *twere, with a defeated joy. 
With one auſpicious, and one dropping eyes; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole.— 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along: For all, our tha | 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,- 
Holding a weak-ſuppofal of our wort; ne 


Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 


Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame,. 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage“, 


® Jith one auſpicious, and one dropping eye;] Thus the folio. The 


_ \guarto, with ſomewhat leſs of quaintneſs : 


With an auſpicious, and à dropping eye. 


The ſame thought, however, occurs in the Vinter': Tale : ec She had 


one eye declined for the loſs of her hufband ; anotber elevated that the 
oracle was fulfilled.” STzzvEns. | Fs 


- Dropping in this line probably means depreſſed or caſt downwards 


an interpretation which is ſtrongly ſupported by the paſſage already 
quoted from the Winter's Tale. It may, however, ſignify <veeping. 
« Dropping of the eyes“ was a technical expreſſion in our authour's 
time,—<< If the ſpring be wet with much ſouth wind,—the next ſum- 


mer will happen agues and blearneſs, dropping of the eyes, and pains of 
the bowels.” Hopton's een of years, LA . BY 


Again, in Montaigne's Efſajes, 1603: they never faw any man 


there—with eyes dropping, or crooked and ſtooping through age.” 


Maronr, 


s Colleagued with this dream v bis advantage, ] The meaning is, 
He goes to war ſo indiſcreetly, and unprepared, that he has no allies to 
ſupport him but a dream, with which he is colleagued or confederated, 


| WakR BURTON. 
Mr. Theobald, in his Shakſpeare Reſtored, propoſed to read——cof- 


logued, but in his edition very properly adhered to the ancient copies. 


MaAL0NEs. 


* 
W 4 q ws * 


- 
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Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands ns e 
Loſt by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our moſt valiant brother.—So much for him. 

Now. for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpoſe,—to ſuppreſs 
His further gait herein“; in that the levies, 
The lifts, and full proportions, are all made 
Qut of his ſubje& :—and we here diſpatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway 
Giving to you no further perſonal power - 
To buiineſs wieh the king, more than the ſcope * 
Of theſe dilated articles allow. 
Farewel ; and let your haſte commend your duty. 
Cor. Vol. In that, and all things, will we ſhew our duty. 
King, We doubt it nothing; heartily farewel. 

2 IE xeunt VOLTIMAND, and CORNELIUS. 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? : 
You told us of ſome ſuit; What js't, Laertes? -- 

You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, - 
And loſe your voice: What would'ſt thou beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? . 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father “. ke 
| | at 


1 His further gait herein ;] Gate or gait is here uſed in the northern 
ſenſe, for proceeding, paſſage; from the A. S, verb gae. A gate for a 
path, paſſage, or ſtreet, is ſtill current in the north. PEX T. 

2 — more than the ſcope—] More than is compriſed in the general 
defign of theſe articles, which you may explain in a more diffuſe and 
dilated ſtile. - JonNsON. 

3 —theſe dilated articles, &c.] i.e. the articles when dilated. MusG. 

The poet ſhould have written allows. Many writers fall into'this 

error, when a plural noun immediately precedes the verb; as 1 have 

had occafion to obſerve in a note on a controverted paſſage in Loves 

Labours Loſt. MALONE. | | 

4 The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, | | 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.] The ſenſe ſeems to | 

be this: the head is not formed — be more uſeful to the — . ö | | 
LS * and | 
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What would'ſt thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, FE Os TT TIES 

Your leave and favour to return to France: 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation ; | 

Yet now, I mult confeſs, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wiſhes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 


King. Have you your father's leave? What ſays Polo. 


nis? | he 1 
Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my flow leave 5, 


By labourſome petition ;. and, at laſt, . 


Upon his will I ſeal'd my hard conſent: 
I do beſeech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 
And thy beſt graces: ſpendit at thy will %,—- T7 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my fon,— 

Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than kind 7, 

| n 
King. 


hand is not more at the ſervice of the mouth, than my power is at 


Four father's ſervice. That is, he may command me to the utmoſt , 


he may do what he pleaſes with my kingly authority. STEEVENS. 
By native to the heart Dr. Johnſon underſtands, © natural and con- 
genial to it, born with it, and co-operating with it.“ 


Formerly the heart was ſuppoſed the ſeat of 
the poet ſpeaks of the cloſe connexion between the heart and head. See 
Vol. VII. p. 150, n. 4 Maronz. _ 

5 — rung fram me my ſlow leawe,] Theſe words and the two 
following lines are omitted in the folio”. MALoNE. 

6 Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, | | 

Hind thy beft graces : ſpend it at thy wujll.} The ſenſe, is: © You 
have my leave to go, Laertes; make the faireſt uſe you pleaſe of 


your time, and ſpend it at your will with the faireſt graces you 


are maſter of. "FuzoBALD. | 
I rather think this line is in want of emendation. F read, 
„ Time is thine, | | 
And my beſt graces; ſpend it at thy will. Jonnson. 
7 Ham. 4 4 more than kin, and leſs than Lind. Kind is the 
Feutonick word for child. Hamlet therefore anſwers with propriety, to 


the titles of couſin and ſon, which the king had given him, that he was 


ſomewhat more than couſin, and leſs than ſon. FounSoN.' 

In this line, with which Shakſpeare introduces Hamlet, Dr. Johnſon 
has perhaps pointed out a nicer diſtinction than it can juftly boaſt of. 
To eſtabliſh the ſenſe contended for, it ſhould have been proved 1585 


iſdom; and hence 


ip 
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King. How is it that the clouds ſtill hang on you ? 
Ham. Not fo, my lord, I am too much i the ſun *. 
Queen. Good Hamlet, caſt thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids? 


; * 


hind was ever uſ uſed by any Engliſh writer for cbild. A little more than 
kin, is a little mor@than a common relation. - The king was certainly 
ſomething leſs than kind, by having betrayed the mother of Hamlet 

into an indecent and inceſtuous marriage, and obtained the crown by 
means which he ſuſpects to be unjuſtifiable. In the 5th Act, the 
Prince accuſes his uncle of _— opt in beteoten the election and bis 
bopes; ; which obviates Dr. Warburton's objection to the old reading, 
viz. that © the king had given no occaſion for ſuch a reflection. 

A jingle of the ſame ſort is found in Mother Bombie, 1594, and ſeems 
to have been proverbial,. as I have met with it more than once; -— 
cc the nearer we are in blood, the further we muſt be from love; the 
greater the kindred i 15 the leſs the kindneſs muſt de.“ _ Again) 1 in Ne- 
boduc, a tragedy, 15 * 

« In kinde a father, but not in kindelyneſa” 
As kind, however, ſignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his rela- 
tionſhip was become an unnatural one, as it was partly founded Hoo 
| Inceſt, Our author's Julius Ceſar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
| Richard II, and Titus Andronicus, exhibit i me of kind being Ws 
for nature, and fo too in this play of Hamlet, Act II. Sc. the laſt; 
Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs villain, 

Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves that kin is ſtill uſed for coſin in the 
Midland counties. STEEZVENS. 

Famlet Goes not, I think, mean to ſay, as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, 
that bis uncle is à little more than kin, &c. The king had called the 
prince My couſin Hamlet, and my ſon.” — His reply, therefore, is, 

—*&< ] am a little more than thy kinſman, {for I am thy ſtep-ſon;] 
and. ſomewhat leſs than kind to . [for J hate thee, as beiog the 
perſon who has entered into an inceſtuous marriage with my mother]. 

Or, if we underſtand kind in its ancient ſenſe, then the meaning will 

be,—T am more than thy linſman, 05 or I am thy fep-ſon; being ſuch, 
4 am leſs near to thee than thy natura fipring, and therefore not enti- 
tled to the appellation of 8 —— — now given me. MATLONE. 

3 — reo much i” the ſun.] — alludes to — proverb, Out of 

heaven's bleſſing into the warm He per Jonxsox. 

— too much i the ſun 
Meaning probably his being ſent for from his ſtudies to be expoſed at 
his uncle's marriage as his chiefeft courtier, &. STEBVENS. 

I queſtion whether a quibble may ſun and fon be not here ia- 
tended, . FARMER, - 

9 vailed lid ns, With 3 caſt down eyes. Jonxson- 

See Vol. V. p. 286, n. 9. MALONE, 


„„ Seek 


No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
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Seek for thy noble father in the duſt : | 
Thou know'ſt, tis common; all, that live, muſt die, 


P3fling through nature to eternity. 4 - 


Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 
Queen. If it be, 
Why ſeems it ſo particular with thee ? 
Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I" 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mo 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 


pour m_—_ ſeems, 


9 - 


Together with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief“, 
That can denote me truly: Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: „ 


But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhew ; - 
Theſe, but the trappings and the ſuits of woe *. 


King. Tis ſweet and commendable in 22 nature, 
Hamlet, | 
To give theſe mourning duties to your father ; 2 


But, you muſt know, your father loſt a father; 


That father loſt, loſt his ?; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term 


To do Py ſorrow 4: But toperſever 


: 17 8 rief,] Thus "he folio. The firſt arto read 
ebapes,—I Ys 2705 4 | 8 


ſhapes. STEEVENS. 
2 But I baue that within, which paſſeth ſhew z_ 
Theſe but the traprings and the Jus of woe. oy in K. Rieb. IT; 2 
4 my grief lies all within; e | 
40 And theſe external manners of lament . 
«& Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief 
c That ſwells with filence to the tortured ſoul.” Mens. ä 
3 — ycur father loft a father; 
That father loſt, loft bis;] The meaning of the paſſage is no more 


than this. Your father 7 a father, i. e. your grandfather, which 


left grandfather alſo loſt his father. STEEVENS. 
4 — obſequious ſorrow :] Obſequious is here Tue pct ah or fo- 
vera ceremoniet. Jon RSO. 
So, in Titus ary act | 
c To ſhed ob ſeguions tears upon his bank STEVENS. : 


See Val, VI. 5 4 Nw * ann 


In 
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In obſtinate condolement 5, is a courſe : 

Of impious ſtubbornneſs ; tis unmanly grief: 

It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heaven &; 

A heart unfortify'd, or mind impatient; 

An underſtanding ſimple and unſchool'd: 

For what, we know, mult be, and is as common 

As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 

Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 

Take it to heart? Fie! 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reaſon moſt abſurd 7 ; whoſe common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd, 

From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day, 

This muft be ſo. We pray you, throw to earth 

'This unprevailing woe ; and think of us 

As of a father: for let the world take note, 

You are the moſt immediate to our throne ; 

And, with no leſs nobility of love“, | 

Than that which deareſt father bears his ſon, 

Do I impart toward you?. For your intent . 
| POR | „ 

5 Tn obſtinate condolement, ] Condolement, for ſorrow, WAn BUS Ton. 

5 — a will moſt incorrect to heavenz] Not ſufficiently regulated 

by a ſenſe of duty and ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of 8 ; 
75 e | | ALONE, 
7 Togeaſon moſt abſurd; ] Reaſon is here uſed in its common ſenſe 

for the faculty by which we form concluſions from arguments. 5 


Jon xsox. 
3 And witb no leſs nobility ef love, ] Nobility, for magnitude. FA 
| 1 WARBURTONs 


Nobility is rather generofity» Jonns0N. | 

By nobility of . 3 eminence and diſtinction 
of love. MATLON Z. 1 
9 DoT impart toward . I believe impart is, impart myſelf, com- 
municate whatever I can beſtow. JonNs ON. 


The crown of Denmark was elective. So, in Sir Clyomon Knight of 


the Golden Shield, 8c. 1599: | 

« And me poſleſs for ſpouſed wife, who in election am 

C To have the crown of Denmark here, as heir unto the ſame.” 
The king means, that as Hamlet ſtands the faireſt chance to be next 
elected, he will ftrive with as much love to enſure the crown to him, 
as a father would ſhew in the continuance of heirdom to a ſon. STzz v. 
- I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark-(as in moſt 


of the Gothick kingdoms). was elective, and not hereditary ; though 


* 


— — — 


— 


— 
—— — —— — ͥ 7 — ——᷑.ᷣ ͤ˖w —— — — 
— 
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In going back to ſchool in Wittenberg *, 

It is moſt retrograde to our deſire: 

And, we beſeech you, bend you to remain“ 

Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefeſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. . 
Queen. Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, Hamlet; 

I pray thee, ſtay with us, go not to Wittenberg. © 
Ham. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. 
King. Why, tis a loving and a fair reply ; 

Be as ourſelf in Denmark. Madam, come; 

This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 

Sits ſmiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 


No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 


it might be cuſtomary, in elections, to pay ſome attention to the royal 
blood, which by degrees produced hereditary ſuoceſſion. Why then 
do the reſt of the commentators ſo often treat Claudius as an Aſurper, 
who had deprived young Hamlet of his right by beirſpip to his father's 
crown ? Hamlet calls him drunkard, murderer, and villain : one who 
Had carryed the election by low and mean practices; had 

FER « Popt in between the election and my hopes — 


£6 From a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 

4% And put it in his pocket: e 
but never hints at his being an zſurper. His diſcontent aroſe from 
his uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right which 
he pretended to ſet up to the crown. Some regard was prohably had 
to the recommendation of the preceding prince, in electing the ſuc- 
celfor. And therefore young Hamlet had „ the voice of the king 
himſelf for his ſucceſſion in Denmark; and he at his own death pro- 


| phecies that the election would light on Fortianbras, who had his 


dying voice,” conceiving that by the death of his uncle, he himſelf had 
been king for an inſtant, and had therefore a right to recommend. 
When, in the fourth act, the rabble wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I 
underſtand that antiquity was forgot, and . cuſtom violated, by electing 
a new king in the lifetime of the old one, and perhaps alſo by the calle 
ing in a ſtranger to the royal blood. BracksTONE. 
to ſchool in Wittenberg, ] In Shakſpeare's time there was an uni- 
verſity at Wittenberg, to which he has made Hamlet propoſe to return. 
The univerſity of Wittenberg was not founded till 1 502, conſe- 
quently did not exiſt in the time to which this play is referred. M ALONE. 
2 bend you to remain] i. e. ſubdue your inclination to go from 
hence, and remain, &c. STEzEVENS. - 
3 Nogocund bealth, —] The king's intemperance is very ſtrongly 
impreſſed; every ching happens to him gives him occaſion to 
di Jonnsox, | | 5 
ö ut 
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But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the king's rouſe the heaven ſhall bruit again, 
Re-ſpeaking earthly thunder. Come away. 
| Exeunt King, Queen, Lords, &c. Pol. and LarkT, 
Ham. O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew *! _ en” 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd CE 
His canon *gainft felf-{laughter5! O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable _. 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! | 
Fie on't! O fie! *tis an unweeded garden, | 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely . That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead !--nay, not ſo much, not two: 
So excellent a king; that was, to this, | 
Hyperion to a ſatyr? : ſo loving to my mother, OLD 
+ 5 | t 


4 —reſolve 1400 into a dew ] Reſolve means the ſame as diſſolve. 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word in his Volpone, and in the ſame ſenſe: 
& Forth the reſa/ved corners of his eyes. | 
Again, in the Country Girl, 1647 : | pe 
«© my ſwola grief, reſoloed in theſe tears,” STEEVENS. 

5 Or that the Everlaſting had not fix*d I] 

Hit canon gainſt ſe!f-ſlaugbter ] The generality of the editions 
read cannon, as if the poet's thought were, Or that the Almight bad not 
planted bis artillery, or arms of vengeance, againfs ſelf-murder. But 
the wort which I reſtored (and which was eſpouſed by the accurate 
Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this play) is the true reading, 
J. e. that be bad not reſtrained ſuicide by bis expreſs law and perem p- 

' tory prohibition, TaxoBaLDy .. _ 

There are yet thoſe who ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true one, 
as they ſay the word fxed ſeems to decide very ftrongly in its favour, 
I would adviſe ſuch to recollect Virgil's expreffion : 

L fixit leges pretio, atque refixits STEEVENS. 

If the true reading wanted any ſupport, it might be found in Cymbeline : 
«< —'gainft. ſelf-ſlaugbter | 
« There is a probibition fo divine, 
« That cravens my weak hand.” 

In Shakſpeare's time canon, (norma) was commonly ſpelt cannon. 

7 | Maroxs. 

© merely] is entirely. See Vol. VII. p. 233, n. 4. Maroxx. 

7 So excellent a king; that was, to thit, ' e © 

Hyperion ta a ſatyr:] Hyperion or Apollo is repreſented in all 
the ancient ſtatues, &c, as exquiſitely beautiful, the fatyrs hideouſſy 
ugly. -Shakſpeare may ſurely be pardoned for not attending to the 
quantity of Latin names, here and in Cymbd/ine 5 when ve find Henry 


Parrot, 


NE —— r˙— —Wꝶq(— ˙ — —— 
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That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Viſit her face too roughly*. - Heaven and earth! 


Parrot, the authour of a collection of epigrams printed in 1613, to 
which a Latin preface is prefixed, writing thus: i 
C Poſihimus, not the laſt of many more, 
« Aſks why I write in ſuch an idle vaine,” &c, 
Laguei ridiculoſi, or Springes for Woodcocks, 16mo. ſign. c. 3. Maronx, 
Il our Engliſh poets are guilty of the ſame falſe quantity, and call 
Hyperion Hyperion ; at leaſt the only inſtance I have met with to the 
contrary, is in the old play of Fuimus Trees, 1633; | 
6c Blow, gentle Africus, 
& Play on our poops, when Hyperion's ſon 
4 Shall couch in weſt.” STEEVEN WS. 
8 That he might not beteem the wind of beaven 
Vit ber face too roughly.) This paſſage ought to be a perpetual 
memento to all future * and commentators to proceed with the 
utmoſt caution in emendation, and never to diſcard a word from the 
text, merely becauſe it is not the language of the preſent day. ; 
Mr. Hughes or Mr. Rowe, ſuppoſing the text to be unintelligible, for 
beteem boldly ſubſtituted permitted. Mr. Theobald, in order to favour his 
own emendation, ftated untruly that al the old copies which he had 


ſeen, read Beteene, and with great plauſibility propoſed to read, 


That he might not ler en the winds of heaven, &c, TY 
This emendation appearing uncommonly happy, was adopted by all 
the ſubſequent editors. But without neceſſity ; for the reading of the 
firſt quarto, 1604, and indeed of all the ſubſequent quartos, bereeme, is 
no corruption, but a ward of Shakſpeare's age; and accordingly it is 
now once more reſtored to the text. It is uſed by Golding in his 


| tranſlation of the tenth book of Ovid's Metamorphboſes, 118 1587 


cc The king of Gods did burne ere while in love of Ganymede, 
« The Phrygian; and the thing was found which Jupiter, that fled, 
4 Had rather be than what he was; yet could he not beteeme 
«© The ſhape of any other bird than eagle for to ſeeme.”” 


Rex Cuperum Phrygii quondam Ganymedis amore 
Arſit; et inventum eſt aliquid quod Jupiter eſſe, 
Quam quod erat, mallet ; zulla tamen alite verti 

. Dignatur, niſi que poſſit ſua fulmina ferre. 

In the folio the word is corruptly printed beteexe. The rhyme in 
Golding's verſes proves that the reading of the original quarto is the 
true one. Golding manifeſtly uſes the word in the ſenſe of endure. 

We find a ſentiment ſimilar to that before us, in Marſton's Inſa- 
tiate Counteſs, 1603: | | | 

66 ſhe had a lord, | 


4c Tealous that air ſhould raviſh her chaſte looks.” Maronex. 

o, in the Enterlude of the Lyfe and Repentaunce of Marie Magda- 
laine, &c. by Lewis Wager, 1567: ap 0 

| £« But evermore they were unto me very tender, _ 


„They would not ſuffer the wynde on me to blowe.“ STEELY» 
. Muſt 
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Maſt I remember ? why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown EY 
By what it fed on: And yet, within a month, | 
Let me not think on't ;—Prailty, thy name is woman 
A little month ; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears? ;—why ſhe, even ſne,. 
O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer, —marry'd with my uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules: Within a month; | 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She marry*d :;—O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good.. 
Bat break, my heart; for I muſt hold my tongue! 
Enter HoR Ar 10, BERN AR DO, and MaR CELL us. 
Hor. Hail to your lordſhip! | 
Ham. I am glad to ſee you well: 
Horatio,—or J do forget myſelf? 
Hor, The ſame, my lord, and your poor ſervant ever. 
Han. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name with 
you. ; | 
And . make you* from Wittenberg, Horatio ?: 
Marcellus? ene | 
Mar. My good lord, — | | 
Ham. I am very glad to ſee you; good even, NETS 
1 ut 


9 Like Niobe, all tears 31 Shakſpeare might have caught this idea 
from an ancient ballad enũitled . The falling out of lovers is the re- 
ne wing of love: | | | | 

4% Now I, like weeping Niobe, 
„ May waſh my hands in tears. ind 
Of this ballad Amantium ir, &c. is the burden. SrrI VT. 
l change that name] I'll be your ſervant, you ſhall be my 
friend. Jounxsox. 0 | my 

2 — bar make you ] A familiar phraſe for what are you. doing 

. a e OHN8SONse 
| 3 good even, fr.] So the copies. Sir Th. Hanmer and Dr. 
Warbygton put it, goed morning. The alteration is of no mrs: 


== 


| 
4 
| . 
U 
| 


| to give à cold entertainment to mourners ata fünefal. In 
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But vn in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. 
Ham... would not hear your enemy ſay fo; 

Nor ſhall you do mine eat that violence, 

To make it truſter of your own report 

Againſt yourſelf: : I know, you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elfinore ? 

We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you 8 7; 
Hor. My lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-ftudent ; 

I think, it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. | 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd 

meats + ? 
Did coldly furniſh forth the martiage bier 
"Would: I _ met my r foe: i in heaven 2. 


but all licence 3 is ES There is is no o need of an Rs 8 
the firſt and eighth ſcene of this act it is apparent, that à flatural day 
muſt paſs, and how much of it is already over, there is nothing that 
can determine. The king has held a council. It e new as well 
be evening as morning.  JOHN$0N» | 

1 —the funeral bab nr It was anciently the general. cuſtom 
ant 
counties this practice is — among the — See The 
Tragigue Hiftorie of the Fuire V alivia of Tode, 1898 
was with funerall pompe conveyed to the church, — hens R——_— 
enterred, nothing omitted which neceſſitie or euſtom could claime ; a 
ſermon, a banguet, and like obſervations, Again, in the old romance 
of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date: 
64 A great feaſte would he holde 

Upon his quenes mornynge da ays 

„ That was buryed in an abbay. wehe, 1 
a .- See alſo Hayward's Life and Raight __— King Howl the Furl io 
1599, p. 135: © Then — 1 ing Richard II.] was conveyed to 
Langley Abby in Buckinghamſhire, and there obſcurely interred, — 
without the charge of a dinner for celebrating the funeral. MALoNE., 

5 —— my deareft foe —] aue, for — nnn mioft dan- 
terous.  Jornson. 

3 is 191 immediate, conſequential, importanta 80, in R ene and 


* 2 n | 


5 wy * . 
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Or ever © I had ſeen that day, Horatio - 
My father, —Methinks, I ſee my father. 


* 


Hor. Where, my lord? 

Ham, In my mind's eye 7, Horatio. 
Hor. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham, He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I ſhall not look upon his like agains. | 
Hor. My lord, I think I ſaw him yeſternights + 
Ham. Saw | whot _ | e 
Hor, My lord, the king your father, 

Ham. The king my father! 3319 
Hor. Seaſon your admiration ? for a while 

With an attent ear“; till I may deliver, 

Upon the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 


Again, in B. and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill: 
« You meet your deareſ enemy in love, 
cc With all his hate about him.” STEEVERNS. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 130, n. 6. MALON R. | 
5 Or ever -] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio readg—=ere ever, 
This is not the only inſtance in which a familiar phrafeology has 
been ſubſtituted for one more ancient, in that valuable copy. MAL ONE. 
7 In my mind's eye, | This expreſſion occurs again in our author's 
| Rape of Lucrete: - Fn ane 
« [ himſelf behind | 15 858 
e mes | 
4 


«© Was left unſeen, ſave to the 9 44935 | 
laſque called Lowe's Triumph 


» 


Ben Jonſon has borrowed it in his 
rbrough Callipolis : | | 
As only by tbe mind's eye may be feen.“ 
Telemachus lamenting the abſence of Ulyſſes, is repreſented in like 
manner: * C 
*Orooputreg wavig' le N Sf, SerEEZV TNS. 
This expreſſion occurs again in our authout's 113th Sonnet: 
ee Since I left you, mine eye is in ny mind.” MArOonRE. 
8 T Hall not look upon bis like again.] Mr. Holt propoſes to read 
from Sir Thomas Stamwell, Bart, of Upton, near Northampton: | 
| ce Eye ſhall not look upon his like again: 8 
and thinks it is more in the true ſpirit of Shakſpeare than the other. 
So, in Stoxve's Chronicle, p. 746: In the greateſt pomp that ever cye 
behelde.” Again, in Sandys's Travels, p. 150: “ We went this day 
through the moſt pregnant and pleaſant ralſey that ever eye beheld.” 
| LES STEEVENSe 
9 Seaſon your admiration—] That is, remper it. JonnsonN. 
1 ith an attent car, ] Spenſer, as well as our pott, uſes attent for 
attentive. MALONE» ö , 
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Ham. ror God's love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, | 
In the dead waiſt and middle of the night *, 0 3 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, - 
Armed at point*, exactly, cap-a-pe, | 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes ſlow and ſtately by them: thrice he walk'd, | 
By their oppreſs'd and fear-ſurprized eyes, | 
Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they, agi 
Almoſt to jelly with the act of fear“, 

Stand dumb and ſpeak not to him. This to me 


In dreadful — 3 they did; 
And I with them, the t 


ird night, kept the watch: . 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 


The apparition comes: I knew your father; ; 


Theſe hands are not more like. 
Ham. But where was this? 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform Are we watch'd. 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it ? 


2 In the dead waift and middle of the night,} This FEA hraſeo-. 
logy feems to have been common in the time of Shakſpeare. By waiſt 
is meant nothing more than midd/e;z and hence the epithet dead did 
not appear incongruous to our poet. So in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 3 

4 Tis now about the immodeſt waiſ of nigbt. i. e. midnight. 

Again, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: ere the day be ſpent te 
the girdle,” . * 

In the old copies the word is ſpelt waſt, as it is in the ſecond act, 
lc, ij, (c then you live about her cu, or in the middle of her favours. 
The ſame ſpelling is found in K. Lear, Act Iv. ſc. vie © Down from the 
wvaſs, they are centaurs.“ See alſo Minſheu's Dif. 1617: *& Waſty 


5 ＋ or girdle-ſteed. We have the ſame pleonaſm in another-line 


this play : 
cc . given my heart a working mute and dumb." 


: All the modern editors read—In the dead waſte, &c. M ALONE s 
. 3 Armed at point,] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folios Arm'd at all 


Point:. Maro NE. 


+ — with the act of fear, ] Fear was the cauſe, the active cauſe, 
at diſtilled them by that force of operation which we ſtrictly call ac? 


in voluntary, and power in involuntary, agents, but popularly hy act in 


* OHN SON. 


The folio reads=bertil'd, STEEVENS: 


"FF = -* © : * EY f 


is — 
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Hor. My lord, I did; 
But anſwer made it none: yet once, beate. 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſss 
Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak ; - 
But, even then; the morning cock crew =_ 

And at the ſound it ſhrank in haſte ny, | A 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. I 
Ham. Tis very ſtrange. #193 

Hor. As I do live, my honour'd lord, tis 0 3 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, | 
To let you know of it. 
Ham. Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles x me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 453 if 8% 
All. We do, my lord. r ot 
Ham. Arm'd, ſay vou? 1 11 
All. Arm'd, my lord. 0 
Ham. From top to toe? - 
All. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. Then ſaw you not his face. 
Hor. O, yes, my lord; he wore his Wee ups. s 
Ham. What, look d be frowningly ? Fin ent 126 
Hor. A countenance more : | 
In ſorrow than in anger. 
Ham, Pale, or red? N 2 wet Tk N 
Hor. Nay, very pale. . {Nd a3 HIT 
Ham. And fix'd Eo eyes upon, . 4 4 Ne 01 
Her. Moſt conſtantly. | 
Ham. I would, IJ had been there. 
Hor. It would have much e 1555 
Ham. Very lie, . 
Very like: Stay'd it long? K 
Hor. M one with moderate haſte . 


5 ore « bis bene ups] Though debe 3 Andes 3 
of the helmet which was let down, to enable the wearer to drink, Shak- 
ſpeare always uſes the word as denoting that part of the 1 
when raiſed up, expoſed the face of the wearer: and ſuch was the 
| po fignification of the word in his time. In Bullokar's EAgI Va 

xpoſitor, 8vo. 1616, beaver is defined thus: * In armour it fignifies 
— part of the helmet which * be Nel 1, to take brea Ws 


| more freely. ms MaALoN „ _ 
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Might tell a hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I ſaw it. 5175 

Ham. His beard was grizzl'd? no? 

Hor. It was, as I have ſeen it in n his life, 

A ſable filver'd*.. | 

Ham. I will watch to-night 0 
Perchance, *twill walk again. 

Hor. I Warrant, it will. 

Ham. If it aſſume my noble hers, 
I'II ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceaPd this 3 * 
Let it be tenable 7 in your filence ſti 

And whatſoever elſe ſhall hap to-night, | 
Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue ; 

I will requite your loves: So, fare you well: 
Upon the platform, 'ewint eleven and twelve, 
I'Il vifit you. | 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you : Farowel. . 

7 Hort, Mas. and Buns 
M father's ſpirit in arms ! * all is net well; | 
I doubt ſome foul play: would the night were come! - 
Till then fit till, my ſoul: Foul deeds will riſe, J 
Though all the earth v'erwhelm them to men's eyes. 
[Lat. 
s EN ER 3 . 
A Room in Polonius* Houſe. gy 
Enter LABRTES, and Or HELIA. | 


Laer. My neceſſaries are embark'd; farewel? i 
And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 5 


8 A ſable luer d.] So in our poet's 12th ſonnet: 
« And ſable curli, all luer d oer with white.“ Maxon z. 
oY Let it be tenable—J So the quarto, 1604: Folio —treble. MALONE. 
® My father's ſpirit in arms {] From what went before, I once 
kinted to Mr, , Garrick, that theſe words might be ſpoken in this man- 


RET: . 
My father's ſpirit! in arms! all is not well, WHALLEY» 
ö ; : 2 : 2 : s < " RE. j 
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And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 8 
But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that? Cn | 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood 3 | 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, : 

Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute? ; 
No more, | | 

Oph. No more but ſo ? 

Laer. Think it no more: END 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In thews*, and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmarch * 
The virtue of his will: but, you muſt fear, 
His greatneſs weigh'd, his will is not his own; 
For fe himſelf is ſubject to his birth“: 
He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depends 
The ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate 3; 

| My And 

9 The perfume and ſuppliance of 4 minute ;] The words perfume and, 

which are found in the quarto, 1604, were omitted in the folio, A 

5 1 MALONE» 
| The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; Ii. e. what is ſupplied to 
us for a minute. The idea ſeems to be taken from the ſhort duration 
of vegetable perfumes. STEEVENS. 

* In thews,] i. e. in finews, muſcular ſtrength. STEEvens. 

2 lad now no foil, nor cautel, c.] Cautel is ſubtlety, or deceit. Min- 
meu in his Dictionary, 1617, defines it, “A crafty way to deceive. 
The word is again uſed by Shakſpeare in A Lover's Complaint : 

cc In him a plenitude of ſubtle matter, x 
« Applied to cautels, all ftrange forms receives.” MATLONE. 

So, in the ſecond part of Greene's Art of Coneycatebing, 1592: 
e and their ſubtill cawtels to amend the ſtatute. To amend the 
Patute was the cant phraſe for evading the law. STEZVERNS. 

Virtue ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and power, and may be 
explained the pure effe#. Jonnson, | 

* For he bimſelf, &c.] This line is not in the quarto. MAaLoNnre' 

3 The ſafety and the b of the whole ftate ;} Thus the quarto, 
1604, except that it has this whole ſtate, and the ſecond the is inad- 


vertently omitted, The folio reads + 
| P 2 5 
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And therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, | 
Whereof he is the head : Then if he ſays, he loves you, 
It fits your wiſdom ſo far to believe it, | | 
As he in his particular act and place | 
May give his ſaying deed*; which is no further, 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you lift his ſongs ; 

Or loſe your heart ; or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd 5 importunity. ' 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter; 
And keep you in the rear of your affection &, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of defire. 
The charieſt maid 7 is prodigal enough, 

Tf ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ftrokes : 


The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 


Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 

Be wary then : beſt ſafety hes in fear; 

Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 
Opb. I ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep 

As watchman to my heart : But, good my brother, 


Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 


The ſanFity and health of the whole ſtate. | i 
This is another proof of arbitrary alterations being ſometimes made 
in the folio. The editor, finding the metre defective, in conſequence 
of the article being omitted before bealtb, inſtead of ſupplying it, for 
ſafety ſubſtituted a word of three ſyllables, Malo x. 
4 May give his ſaying deed;] So, in Timon of Athens :“ the deed 
of ſaying is quite out of uſe. Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
« Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue.” MALoNE. 
5 — unmaſter d —| i. e. licentiouss JohN So. | 
G —heep you in the rear, 8&c.] That is, do not advance ſo far as your 
affection would lead you. Jon NSON» 1 . : 
7 Thecharieſt maid—] Chary is cautious, So, in Greene's Never too 
late, 1616: Love requires not chaſtity, but that her ſoldiers be 
chary,'* Again: She liveth chaſtly enough, that liveth charily.*? 
Ws 0 a ty h-ovy | STEEVENS. 


'* Shew 
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Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilſt, like a puff'd and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance trends, | 
And recks not his own read®, 

Laer. O, fear me not. | | 
1 ſtay too long; — But here my father comes. 


Enter PoLONIUS. 


A. 8 bleſſing is a double grace; 

Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. | 
Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for ame; 3 
The wind fits in the ſhoulder of your ſail?, | 

And you are ſtaid for: There, —my bleſſing with vou; 

+ [/aying his hand on Laertes bead. 
And theſe few. precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thou ughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportionꝰ'd thought his a 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 5 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
W them to thy foal» with hooks of ſteel *; 4 

ut 


5 | —recks not bis own read 1 That is, heeds not his own wn lf 
| OPEs 
So; in Hycke en N | 
„I rect not a feder. Srrxvxxs. | 
Read is — 1 2 | yon 
So the Old Proverb in the Two An omen on, 1 599 : 
64 Take heed, is a good reeds Sr uEv NG. | en 
Bo Rn ag, Pſalm i . f hes 15 
& — that hath not lent E 
4 To wicked rede his ear.” BTAcxsroxx. 
9 be ſboulder of your ſail,] This is a common ſea phraſe STzIv. 
And theſe few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character.] i, e. Write; firotifly' infix. The ſame 
pbraſe is again uſed by our authour in his 122d Sonnet: 
thy tables are within my brain 
4% Full character d with laſting memory. 
' Again, in the To Gentlemen of Verona : 
CE I do conjure thee, | 
c Who art the table wherein all my thoughts | 
ec Are viſibly chara&er'd and engrav'd. MALONE. 
2 ih Jp them to thy ſoul with hooks of feel; ] The old copies read 


— With s of ſteel. I have no doubt that this was a corruption in 
the original quarto of 1604, —— many others, from — 
2750 P 3 | 0 
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rative meaning may be, 


„„ {4 3{/& AC DE iT, 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd unfledg*d comrade 3, Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each man's cenſure “, but reſerve thy judgment. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy: - 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France, of the beſt rank and ſtation, 

Are of a moſt ſele& and generous chief, in that. | 
Rb | | Neither 


of founds. The emendation, which was made by Mr. Pope, and a- 
dopted by three ſubſequent editors, is ſtrongly ſupported by the word 
grapple. Ser Miinſheu's Difionary, 1617 : To book or grapple, vis. 
to grapple and to board a ſhip.” 9 2300) $4 

A grapple is an inſtrument wth ſeveral books to lay hold of a ſhip, 
in order to board it. Ps PE 

This correction is alfo juftified by our poet's 137th ſonnets = 

cc Why of eyes falſhood haft thou forged Hooks, | 

„ Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty*d ?” 
It may be alſo obſerved, that books are ſometimes made of ſteel, but 


| Bboops never. MALoNEs 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of rach new-hatch'd, unfledg*d comrade.) The literal ſenſe is, Do 
not make thy palm callous & ſoaking every man by the band. The figu- 
| o not by promiſcuous converſation make ty 
mind inſenſible to abe difference of charafers. ' ſonx sow. 

4 - ach man's 2 ſure is opinion. STEEVENS- 

See Vol. IV. p. 149, n. 8 MALONE. TY: 

5 Are of a-meſt ſele& and generous chief, in that.] Thus the quarto, 
1604, and the folio, except that in that copy the word chief is ſpelt 
chef. The ſubſtantive chief, which ſigniſies in heraldry the upper part 

of the ſhield, appears to have been in common uſe in Shakſpeare's 
time, being found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617. He defines 
it thus: „EI ſuperior et ſcuti nobilior pars ; tertiam partem ejus obtinet; 
ante Chriſti adventum dabatur in maximi bonoris fignum ſenatoribus et 
honoratis viris. B. Jenſon has uſed the word in is Poetaſter. 

The meaning then ſeems to be, They in France approve themſelves 


of a moſt ſele and generous eſcutcheon by their dreſs. Generous is uſed 


with; the ſignification of. generoſus. 80, in Orbellos The generous 

iſlanders,” &c. | Ez 

If 1. in this ſenſe had not been familiarly underſtood, the editor 
f the folio muſt have conſidered the line as unintelligible, and would 

nave probably omitted the words F @ in the beginning of it, or at- 


tempted 
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Neither a borrower, nor a lender bo: 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry 6. 

This above all,. To thine ownſelf be true; 

And it muſt follow, as the night the day”, 

Thou cank not then be falſe to any man. | 

Farewell; my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee®! _ 
Laer. No humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Pol. The time invites you?; ga, your ſervants and“. 
Laer. Farewell, Ophelia; and nee well 2A 

What I have faid to ub. 0732 
Oph. Tis in my memory lock'd, 

And you yourſelf ſhall keep the key of 8 
Laer. Farewel. tt {Aait Lat arts. 
Pol. What 1s 'ty Ophelia, he bath aid to you? | 


tempted ſame - coriedtion. That not hoviag been done, I ww 
adhered to the old copies, 
Our poet from various paſſages in his works, a 2 to have been 
accurately acquainted with all- ; terms of her Matonz. 
© » of huſbandry. } I. e. of thrift; economical prudence, See 
Vol. IV. Po 31 þ Ne Marler. 
7 And it mu } fallow, as the night the day] 80, in the 245th Sonnet 
of Shakſpeare: 
„ That follow'd it as gentle day 
“ Dath follow Sight,” Kc. STEEVENSs / 
s mm my bleſſing { Egan this hate] Infix it in Such a manger 2 
that it may never weat᷑ out · Jonna. | 
80, in the ook tragedy — before the king: 
r me in want Fray w friend * try, 1 
„ Directly ſeaſan: is enemy. STEBVENS. _ 
9 The time 2 — von; Thus the folio, - The quarto, TY 
reads—The time inveſts: Jou: which Mr. Theobald preferred, ſup- 
ng that it meant the time befieges, . prefies upon you on every 
My But to inwef, in Shakſpeare's time, only HN to clothe, or 
ay ve poſſeſſion, Ma ro. Las 8 
\ 1 icher reading may ſerve. Macbeth ſays, | 
ge, and it is dong 3 the bell invites mee?” STAEVARS. | 
= $3 your Jerwants tend. PR e. 1 ſervants are walting 15 vou _ 
OHNSON 
— fall keep. .the by uf ic-1, The. meaning is, chat your 
cojjnſels are as ſure of remaining locked up in my memory, as if you 
yourſelf carried the key of it. So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker 
and Webſter, x607 4 5* You ſhall cloſe it * treaſure of W 
and yourſelf ni keep the key of * 1 ins SHED 
O5. 
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Opb. So da; you, ſomething wacking the lord 
Hamlet. Fas | 
Pol. Marry, well bethought : $9411 5. 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late - 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf © i. | 
Have of your audience been "moſt free and ee . 
If it be ſo, (as ſo tis put on me, 1 
And that in way of caution,) I muſt tell you, 
You do not underſtand yourſelf ſo clearly, 
As it behoves'my daughter, and your honour : 
What is between you? give me up the truth. 1 
Opb. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 
Pol. Affection? puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance 3, - 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? | 
Gpb. I do not know, my lord; what I ſhould think. 
Pol. Marry, I 1 teach you: think yourſelf a babßj; 
That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, | | CE Go y 
Wronging it thus,) youll wag me 'me a fol *. h 
e phe 


3 UnGfted i in ſuch perilous 8 W "FR Sabie, Un- 


tried fignifies either not-tempred, or not refined; 9 ſignifies the 


latter only, though the ſenſe requires the former. Wan zux To. 
I do not think that the fenfe requires us to underſtand untempted. 

« Unſifted in,” &c, meant, I think, one who has not nicely tht : 

and examined the peril of her fituation. Maronz. BEN 

++ 4 Tender yourſelf more dearly; 1 

-4: Or (not tocrack the wind of the poor en | 

> Wronging "it thus,') you'll tender me a fool.] 1 Bare followed he 

punQuation of the firſt quarto, 1604, where the parenthebs is extended 

to the word 2bus, to which word the context in my apprehenſion 2 

ſhews it ſhould be carried.“ Or (not to crack the wind of the 

phraſe,” playing N we afin! it E! dec. r in oy be 1 of 

Lucrece : bs + 

To wrong the wronger, till he render right,” 

The quarts, by the miſtake of the compoſitor, reads—I/7ong it 

thus, The folio, Roaming ie tvs. The correction Was made 1 Pope. 

ALONE, 

20 believe the word vv ron ing bas ebenes, not to the phraſe, but 

to to Ophelia: if you go on 4 nging i it — that is, 'if you continue to 

8 . x 1 
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opb. My lord, he hath imp6rtun'd me with loye, 

In honourable faſhion. 
Pio. Ay, faſhion you may call it; go to, go tos. 
Opb. _ hath given countenance to his ſpeech, ty 

or 

With almoſt all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcockss. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue vows: theſe blazes, daughter 7, 
Giving more light than heat,. —extinct in both, 
Even in their promiſe, as it is a making. 
You muſt not take for fire. From this time, 
35 ſomewhat ſcanter of Jour maiden preſence; 

et your entreatments at a higher rate, | 
Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe ſo much in him, That he is young; 


o on thus wrong. This is a mode of ſpeaking perhaps not very gram= 
2 but we common ; nor have *. mo writers, ent 8 
Duo finner it or ſaint it. 
is in Pope, And Rowe, . 

: Tubus to coy it, 50 
With one be knows. you 700. 
The folio has it, - roaming 1 — 3%, lating 3 looſegto 
1 e W. But wronging ſeems to be more proper. bi, 
1 HN SOM. 
— Tender your lf more dearly 34 To tender is to regard v * affec- 
tion. So in King Richard III. | 
84 — And ſo betide aw. ; 
« As well ] tender you and all of yours.” 
Again, in The Maydes * by Lily, 1601 2 
6 if you account us for the ſamne 
That tender thee, and love Apollo's name. es 

5 — faſhion you may call it.] She uſes faſhion for manner, and 

he, for a tranſient. practice. JOHNSON: | | 
— ſpringes to catch woodcocks.] A proverbial ſayings - : 
«© Every woman has a ſpringe tocatch a wwoodcock.” STzIv.. 

7 Theſe blazes, dangbter, ] Some epithet to blazes. was probably 
omitted, by the carelefineſs of the tranſcriber or compoſitor, in the firſt 
n in conſequence of which the metre is defective. Marox x. 

8 Set your entreatments—] Entreatments here means companys con ver- 
ſation, from the French entretien,, JOHNSON. 

Entreatments, I rather * the objects of entreaty ; ; the fa- 
vours for which lovers ſue. next ſcene we have a word of a 
fimilar formation : 

+ 6 As if it ſome DOIN did deſire, &. Maroxx. 


And 
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bald ſubſtituted bawds; but the old reading 


poet has elſewhere expreſſed it, 
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Than may be given you: In few, Ophelia, 


Do not believe his vows: for they are brokers* 


Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 


But mere implorators of unholy ſuits, 
Breathing like ſanctiſied and pious bonds ., 
The better to beguile. This is for all- 


9 — larger tether—] Tether js that, firing by which an animal, ſet 
to graze in grounds ununclofed, is confined within the ere 2 
4900 e 2, © JatNgoNs 

So, in Green's-Card of Fancy, 1601: ( To tye the ape and the 


bear in one tedder.'* Tether is 8 ſſrlag by Which any animal is faſtened, 


whether for the falke of feeding or the air. STIEVEUs . 

= Do not believe bis vows, for by are hrokers,] A broker in old 
Engliſh meant à baws or pimp.: Ser the Gloſfary to” Stein Dotg- 
laſſes tranſlation of. Virgil. So, in King John + IE STLOGCY 8 N85 :; 
| c This bawd; this braber, -. 

See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 304, n, g. In our authour's Lovers Complaint 
we again meet wich the ſameexprefiion, applied in the fame manner: 

„% Know, wows are ever brohers to defiling.” MALl uns. 

2 Breathing, like ſan#ified and pious . or bords Mr. Theo- 
undoubtedly the true 
one. Do not, ſays Polonius, believe his vows, for they are merely 
uttered for the purpoſe of 1 you to yield to a criminal paſſion, 
theugh they appear only the genuine effuſions-of à pure and lawful 
affection, and aſſume the ſemblanet of thoſe ſacred engagements en- 
tered into at the altar of wedlock. The bonds here in our poet's 


thoughts were bends of l Bo; in his 1424 Sonnet: 
| NAA SY 


646 - thoſe lips of thine, - L 185 
4 That have profan'd their ſearlet ornaments; © 
6 And ſeal'd alle bonds of love, ns oft "as mine ? 
Again, in The Mirehant of ee © 
« O, ten times faſter Venus pigeons fly, & 
. Po ſeal love's bends new müde, than they are wont 
e To keep obliged faith unfbrfeited!. )“ 
ce Sanctified and pious bonds,“ are the crae bonds of lowe, or, as our 


» 


Py 


. band of ove” 
Dr. Warburton certainly miſunderſtood this paſſige. His comment, 
which has been received in all the late editions is this: % Do not be- 
lieve, (ſays Polonius,) Hamlets amorous vows made to you; which 


pretend religion in them; tbe better to beguile, ) like thofe ſanctified 


and pious vows made to heaven.” And why, he triumphantly aſks, 
« may not this paſs without ſuſpicion ? Tf he means his own comment, 
the anſwer is, decauſe it is not perfely accurate. MaLonz. 
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T would nor, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure 3, | 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you ; come your _ 


Op. 1 ſhall obey, my lord. | _ 
forme, 
The Platform, ds 


Enter HAMLET, HoraTio, and ManceiLus, | 


Ham, The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air . 

Ham, What hour now? 

Hor, I think, it lacks of twelve. | 

Mar. No, it is truck, 

Hor. Indeed? I heard it not; it * draws near the | 

ſeaſon, 
Wherein the ſpirit keld his wont to Wik * 
A flouriſh of trumpets, and ordnance ſhot off, . 

What dass this — my lord? _. 1 

Ham. The king doth ales to-night, . and takes his 


roule 5, 
Keeps waſſel 6, and the ſwaggerin print eels ; 
And, as he drains his Coe of Rheniſh fo 
Ind net, in plain, terms, from this tine forthy. 
Have you ſo fander any moment's leiſure] Polonius: 0 in plais 
terms, that i is, not in language leſs elevated or embelliſhed than be- 
fore, but in terms that cannot be miſunderficods I ani not have you ſo 
ow race your moſt idle moments, as not to. find batter employment for them 
an lord Hamlet 1 erſation. Jonxso . 
4 — an eager air,] t is, a ſharp air, aigre, Fr. So, in a ſubſe- 


« And curd, like eager droppings into milk.” Malen. 
5 — takes his rouſe, ] A rouſe is a large doſe of liquors a debauth. 
So, in Othello: *© they have given me a rouſe already.” | 
It ſhould ſeem from . following paſſage in Decker s Guls Harn- 
| book, 1609, that the word rouſe was of Daniſh extraction. ** Teach 
me, thou ſoveraigne ſkinker, how to take the German's upſy freeze, 
the e Daniſh rouſer, the Switzer's ſtoop of rheniſn, dc. STzEvVENS. 
6 Keeps waſſel, —] Devotes the night to intemperence. See Vol. II. 
7 n. 9, and Vol. IV. p. 311, n. 2. MALONE. 
am the ſcvaggering up · ſpring ] The —— TIS rn 
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The kettle- drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. lr V1 

Hor. Is it a cuſtom? Sin 

Ham. Ay, marry, . 
But to my mind, — though Iam native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a cuſtom 
More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance. 
This heavy-headed revel, eaſt and weſt 3, 
Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations: 
They clepe us, drunkards, and with ſwiniſh phraſe 
Soil our addition; and, indeed it takes 
From our atchievements „though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute 9. 
So, oft it chances in particular men, 


| That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, | E 


As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, ; 
Since nature cannot chooſe his origin 40 57 | 


we the o CFTR of ſome com ch , 8 
t 


2 gh 3 the following PRC in | Alphonſus Emperor T Ger- 
pe that the up- ſpring was a German dance: | 
Germans have no changes in our dances 
| 4 A almain and an ap- ſpring, that is all.” 
Spring was anciently the name of a tune. STEEVENS. 
8 This beav 2 revel, eaft and weſt, &c.] This beawy-beaded ww _ 
makes us traduced eaſt and weſt, and taxed o of ot other nations. JOHNSON. 

By aft and eſt, as Mr. Edwards has obſerved, is meant, throughout 
the world; from one end F it to the otber.— This and the following 
* one lines have been reſtored from the quarto. MALoNE. 

be pieb und "marrow of our attribute.] The beſt and moſt valu- 
3 part of the praiſe that would be otherwiſe attributed to us. Joun 8. 
1 Bat, for ſome vicious mole o of nature in them, fp | 
At in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, | 
Since nature cannot chooſe bis origin, ] We have the ae kat 
ment in The Rape of Lucrece: 
6% For marks deſcried in men's nativity. 
« Are nature's fault, not their own infamy.“ 
Mr. Theobald, without neceſſity, altered mole to mould. The 8 
of the old copies is fully ſupported by a paſſage in King Jobn: 
„ Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks.” MAL oN R. 

2 — complexion, ] i. e. humour; as ſanguine, melancholy, phleg- 
matic, Sc. WaArBURTON. © 

The quarto 1604 for the has % as a few lines lower it has bis 
virtues, inſtead of their virtues. The correction was made dy Mr 


LY 


Theobald. MaLons. 
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Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon; 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plauſive manners 3 ;—that theſe men. 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect; 
Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſtar #,— 
Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo 5,) 
Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
From that particular fault: The dram of baſe 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth dout, 
To his own ſcandal ©, ; 
Enter 


3. — that too much o'er-leavens 2 
The form of plauſive manners :] That intermingles too much with. 
their manners; infects and corrupts them. See Vol. VIII. p. 392, 
n. 2» Plauſive in our poet's age ſignified gracious, pleaſing, popular. 
So, in another play: 5 | 
« —his p/aufive words | 8 
ce He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 
46 To grow there, and to bear.“ | 
Plauſible, in which ſenſe Plaufive is here uſed, is defined by Cawd- 
rey in his Alphabetical Table, &c. 1604, . Pleafing, or received joyfully 
and willingly.” MALoNE., 221 
4 — or fortune s far, | Some accidental blemiſh, the conſe- 
quence of the overgrowth of ſome complexion or humour allotted to us 
by fortune at our birth, or ſome vicious habit accidentally acquired af- 
terwards. ; EX 2 | 
Theobald, plauſibly enough, would read—fortune's ſcar. The 
emendation may be ſupported by a paſſage in Anthony and Cleopatras + 
«© The ſcars upon your honour therefore he f g 
«« Does pity as conſtrained blemiſhes, 
c Not as deſerv'd.” MALONE. | | 
5 As infinite as man may undergo,] As large as can be accumulated 
upon man. JOHNSON. 5 3 , 
5 T7 be dram of baſe 
Deth all the noble ſubſtance of worth dout, 
To his own ſcandal. | The quarto, where alone this paſſage is 
found, exhibits it thus : FE « 
————— the dram of ale 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, 
To. his own ſcandal. To. | = ; 
To dout, as I have already obſerved in a note on King Henry V. 
Vol. V. p. 552, n. 8, ſignified in Shakſpeare's time, and yet ſignifies 
in Devenſhire and other weſtern counties, to do out, to efface, to ex- 
tinguiſh, Thus they ſay, “ deut the candle, deut the fire, &c, It 
% F 15 
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222 HAM IL E x. 
„ Enter Ghoſt. 
Hor. Look, my lord, it comes! 285 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us 7 !.— 
Bien | Be 
is exactly formed in the ſame manner as to don, (or do on,) which oc» 
curs ſo often in the writings of our poet and his contemporaries. 


I have no doubt that the corruption of the text aroſe in the following 
manner. Dout, which I have now printed in the text, having been written 


by the miſtake of the tranſcriber, donbt, and the word worth having 


been inadvertently omitted, the line, in the copy that went to the 
preſs, ſtood, | 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of doubt. 

The editor or printer of the quarto copy, finding the line too ſhort, 
and thinking doubt muſt want an article, inferted it, without at- 
tending to the context; and inftead of correcting the erroneous, and 
ſupplying the true word, printed— 
Dotz all the noble ſubſtance of 4 doubt, &c. 

| The very ſame error has happened in K. Henry V. 
« 'That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 
«© And doubt them with ſuperfluous courage: 
where doubt is again printed inſtead of dont. | 

That worth (which was ſupplied firſt by Mr. Theobald,) was the 
word omitted originally in the hurry of tranſcription, may be fairly 
collected from a paſlage in Cymbelize, which fully juſtifies the cor- 
rection made: ä 5 | | 

Als ſhe with Poſihumus? | 
% From whoſe ſo many weights of la ſeneſi cannot 
c A dram of yoorth be drawn.” 

This paſſage alſo adds ſupport to the correction of the word eale in 
the firſt of theſe lines, which was likewiſe made by Mr. Theobald, — 
Baſe is uſed ſubſtantively for baſezgs2 a practice not uncommon in 
Shakſpeare, So, in Meofure for Meaſure : 

« Say what thou canſt, my falſe outweighs your true. 

Shakſpeare, however, might have written The dram of i//, This 
is nearer the corrupted word eaſe, but the paſſage in Cymbeline is in fa- 
vour of the other emendation. 5 ho 


The meaning of the paſſage thus corrected is, The ſmalleſt particle of 


vice ſo blemiſhes the whole maſs of virtue, as to eraſe from the minds 


of mankind the recollection of the numerous good qualities poſſeſſed 
by him who is thus blemiſhed by a fingle ſtain, and taints his general 
eos. | 
To his own ſcandal, means, ſo as te reduce the wobole maſs of worth 
3 = 2 . — and unſightly appearance; zo trusſlate b1s virtue to 
$ vice. 8 
His for its, is ſo common in Shakſpeare, that every play farniſhes 
us with examples. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play: than 
the farce of honeſty can tranflate beauty into bis likeneſs.” - * 
| gain, 
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Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn*d?®, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from an 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a ee r 9 1 
That 
Again, i in another play: 
« When every feather ſticks in his own wing. 
Again, in A Midſummer- Night's Dream : 
« Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, 
« To take from thence all error with bis might.“ 
Again, i In R. Richard II. 
That it may ſhew me what a face 1 have, 
« Since it is bankrupt of his majeſty.“ 
So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon ; 
« Contented life, that gives the heart his eaſe 
We meet with a ſentiment ſomewhat ſimilar to t before * in 
X. Henry IV. . ; le 
« —oftentimes it doth prefent harſh rage, 
1 Defect of manners, want of government, 
& Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain ; 
66 The leaft of which, haunting a nobleman, 
4 Loſeth men's hearts, and leaves behind a flain 
C Upon the beauty of all parts befides, < 
4A « Beg ee, Tf eee Ned a 
noels and miniſters of grace defend u amlet's to t : 
ere a father * to ab, car of three parts, W When 25 
e ſees the ſpectre, he fortißes himſelf with an invocation ; 
Angels ard minifters of grace defend us ! 
As th fie * Qte approaches, he deliberates with hiemſelf, and derer 
mines, that OL it be he will venture to addreſs it. 
Be thou a 7 of bealth, or goblin damn d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts his * 
* intents wicked or cbaritable, 
Thou cem'ft in ſach a gueſtionable ſhape, 
That I will ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee; ” &Cs 
This he ſays while his father is advancing; he then, as he had de- 
termined, ſpeaks to bim, and calls bim Hamlet, King, Father, Royal 
Dante: ob] anſwer me. Jonnso0n. 
B Be thou a ſpirit of bealth, or goblin damm d, &c.] So, in Acoleflus 
his Afier-wit, I6oo: | , 
«© Art thou a god, a man, or elſe a ghoſt ? | 
tt Com'ft thou from heayen, where bliſs and ſolace dwell ? | 
« Or from the airie cold-engendring coaſt ? 
— © Or from the darkſome dungean-hold of hell?” 
The firſt known edition of this play is in 2604. 8 | 
ef By lidl is menus provoking qui. 
| __ 
0 


— —— - 2 


That I will ſpeak to thee; Dil call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer me: 
Let me not burſt in ignorance! but tell, = 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, , 
Have burſt their cerements *! why the ſepulchre, 
IE | | Wherein 


So, in Macbeth : 
Live you, or are you aught | 
That man may queſtion? JounsoN, 


Queſtionable, I believe means only propitious to converſation, eaſy 
and willing to be converſed with. So, in As you like it: © An un- 
gueſtionable ſpirit, which you have not.” Ungueſtionable in this laſt 
inſtance certainly ſignifies unwilling to be talked to. STEEVENS. 

NQueſftionable perhaps only means capable of being converſed with. 
To. queſtion, certainly in our authour's time fignified to converſe, So, in 
his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : MF ned | | 

& For after ſupper long he gueſtioned 

& With modeft Lucrece - | 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

& Out of our queſtion wipe him.” - 

See alſo Vol. VIII. p · 667, No Io MaLoNnr. 

1 tell, | | 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, | 2, 

Have 22 their cerements !] Hamlet, amazed at an apparition, 
which, though in all ages credited, has in all ages been conſidered as 
the moſt wonderful and moſt dreadful operation of ſupernatural a- 
gency, enquires of the ſpectre, in the moſt emphatick terms, why he 
breaks the order of nature, by returning from the dead ; this he aſks 
in a very confuſed circumlocution, confounding in his fright the ſoul 
and body. Why, ſays he, have thy bones, which with due ceremo- 
nies have been intombed in death, in the common ftate of departed 
mortals, burff the folds in which they were embalmed? Why has 
the tomb, in which we ſaw thee quietly laid, opened his mouth, that 
mouth which, by its weight and ſtability, ſeemed cloſed for ever? 
The whole ſentence is this: Vby doſt thou appear, whom we know to 
be dead? TJonnson, 8 5 
By bearſed in death, the poet ſeems to mean, repaſited and confined 
in the place of the dead. In his Rape of Lucrece he has again uſed 
this uncommon participle in nearly the fame ſfEnſe: _ 15 

« Thy ſea within a puddle's womb is bearſed. ; 
& And not the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed.” MAL oNx. 

By the expreſſion hearſed in death is meant, ſhut up and ſecured with 
all thoſe precautions which are uſually praiſed in preparing dead bo- 
dies for ſepulture, ſuch as the winding-ſheet, ſhrowd, coffin, &c. 
perhaps embalming into the bargain. So that death is here uſed, by a 
- metonymy of the natecedeate” thy the conſequente, for che rites 4 

N . | | dea , 
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Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in-urn'd *, | 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel“, 
Reviſit*ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition 5, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what ſhould we do? 
Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did defire 
To you alone. | 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action, 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means, | | 
Ham. It will not ſpeak ; then J will follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. : 
Ham. Why, what ſhould be the fear? 
Ido not ſet my life at a pin's fee®; 
And, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 


death, ſuch as are generally eſteemed due, and practiſed with regard to 
dead bodies. Conſequently, I underſtand by cerements, the waxed wind- 
ing-ſheet or winding-ſheets, in which the corpſe was encloſed and 
ſown up, in order to preſerve it the longer from external impreſſions 
from the humidity of the ſepulchre, as embalming was intended to 
preſerve it from internal corruption. HzATH. 
2 — quietly in-urn'd,] The quartos read interr d. STEEVENS» 
| 3 That thou, dead corſe, again, in egos fees It is probable that 
Shakſpeare introduced his ghoſt in armour, that it might appear more 
ſolemn by ſuch a diſcrimination from the other characters; though it 
was really the cuſtom of the Daniſh kings to be buried in that man- 
ner. Vide Olaus Vormius, cap. 7. ; | | 
„ Struem regi nec veſtibus, nec odoribus cumulant, ſua cuigue 
arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur.“ | 
<& —— ſed poſtquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem fibi 
magnitudinis conſpicuæ extruxiſſet, (cui poſt - obitum regio diademate 
exornatum, armis indutzm, inferendum eſſet cadaver,” &. SrERE. 
- 4 == e fools of nature—] i. e. making us, who are the ſport of nature, 
whoſe myſterious operations are beyond the reaches of our ſouls, &. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: * O, I am fortune's fool.” MALONE. 
- 5. — to ſhake eur diſpoſition, ] 5 for frame. WARBURTON. 
6 7 pin's K. The value of a pin. JonxsOoN. 1 
OL, 8 5 
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226 H A M L E. T. 
Being a wing immortal as. itſelf? 
It waves me forth again; I'll follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe? into the ſea ? 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon *, 
And draw you into madneſs? think of it: 
The very place puts toys of deſperation ?, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me ftill ;— 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 

Mar. You ſhall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul'd, you ſhall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, | 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. ¶ Ghoſt beckons, 
Still am I call'd unhend me, gentlemen ;— 

[Breaking from TOR 


7 That eee oer bis doſe] That bargs o'er his baſe, like whos 

is called a beetle-brow. s verb is, I believe, of our authour's 
pabe- MaArox E. 

8 — degrive your ſovereignty, &c. ] Dr. Warburton would read de- 
prave; but ſeveral proofs are given in the notes to King Lear of 
Shakſpeare's uſe of the word deprive, which is the true reading. 

STEEVENSs 

I believe, dur | in this place fignifies ſimply to take azyay. JonxsG. 

ut toys of deſperation, | Toys, for whims, WARBURTON. 

This and the three following lines are omitted in the folio. 

MAT ONE. 
1 As hardy as the Nemean: lion's nerue.—] Shakſpeare has again 
E the word Nemean in this manner, in Lowe's Labour* s Loſ 2 
6 Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar,” 
Spenſer, however, wrote Nemean, Faery Qucene, B. V. e. i. 1 
| « Into the great Nemean lion's grove." 

Our poet's conforming in this inftance to Latin proſody was cer- 
tainly accidental, for he and almoſt all the poets of his time diſregarded 
the quantity of Latin names. So, in Locrine, 1595, (though undoubt- 
edly the production of a ſcholar,) we have Amphion inſtead of An- 
Pbion, &c. See alſo Po 204, Ne 7. Marx. 
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By heaven, I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me. | 

I ſay, away: - Go on, — I'll follow the. MA 

| © [ Exeunt Ghoſt, and bub. 

Hor. He waxes deſperate with imagination. 52 4 

Mar. Let's follow; tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Hor. Have after To what iſſue will this come? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the ſtate of Denmark. 

Hor. Heaven will direct it 3. | EE 

Mar. e let s follow him. 2 255 Lenau. 


8 CE N E V. ann 
A more remote Part of the Platform: * 
Re-enter Ghoſt, and HamLEeT.. _ 


Ham, Whither wilt thou lead me? eric PH 0 no 
further. 
_ Ghoft, Mark me. 
Ham. I will. _. 
. Ghoſt, My hour is almoſt come, a 
When I to ſulphurous and EY flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. . | 
Ham, Alas, poor ghoſt! 
5 Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 
To what I ſhall unfold. 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. 
| Ghops. So art thou to revenge, when chou hate how, 
Ham, What? | | 
. Ghoſt. I am thy father” sſpiritz _ 
| Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night; 7 
And, for the day, wann to faſt i in fires , fox 1 
1 


—= that lets mo: ] To lt among our old authors ſignifies to pre- 
_ to hinder. STEEVENS, ; 
So, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy by Middleton, 16578 
6 That lets her not to be your daughter now.*”* MaLoNnr. 
- 3 Heaven vill direct᷑ it.] Marcellus ' anſwers Horatio's queſtion, 
ct To what iſſue will this come? and Horatio alſo anſwers it him 
ſelf, with a pious reſignation, . Heaven will direct it.“ BLACKSTON Fo 
4 Doom d for a certain term to walk\the night, , 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires, ] Chaucer has a ſimilar 
L with regard to the * hell, Parſes's Tala, p. 
2 


493. 


aas HA M L E T. 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and purg d away 5. | But that I am forbid 

To tell the fecrets of my prifon-houſe, 

I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres ©; 


193, Mr. Urry's edition: 4 And moreover the miſeſe of hell ſhall 
be in defaute of mete and drinke.“ SMITH. ; 

- Naſh, in his Pierce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, has 
the ſame idea: Whether it be a place of horror, ſtench, and dark- 
neſs, where men ſee meat, but can get none, and are ever thirſty,” &c. 
Before I had read the Perſones Tale of Chaucer, F ſuppoſed that he 
meant rather to drop a ftroke of ſatire on ſacerdotal luxury, than to 
give a ſerious account of the place of future torment, Chaucer, 
however, is as grave as Shakſpeare. 'So likewiſe at the concluſion of 
an ancieat pamphlet called The Myll of the Dewyll, bl. I. no date: 

c Thou ſhalt lye in froſt and fire 
« With ſickneſſe and hunger; &c. STzEVENS. | 
3 Are burnt and purg d away.] Gawin Douglas really changes 
the Platonic hell into the © punytion of ſaulis in purgatory :** and it 
is obſervable, that when the ghoſt informs Hamlet of his doom there, 
66 Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 4 
« Are burnt and purg'd away, . | | 
the expreſſion is very fimilar to the bitop's. I will give you his ver- 
fion as conciſely as I can; © It is a nedeful thyng to ſuffer panis and 
& torment ;—Sum in the wyndis, ſum under the watter, and in the fire 
cc uthir ſum: thus the mony vices — n 
6 Contrakkit in the corpis be done away | 
% And purgitt.” —Sixte Book of Eneados, fol. p. 191. FARMER. 
Shakſpeare might have found this expreſſion in the Hyforie of 
Hamblet, bl. let. F. 2. edit. 1608: „He ſet fire in the four corners 
of the hal, in ſuch ſort, that of all that were as then therein not one 
eſcaped away, hut were forced to purge their finnes by fire.” MALoNE. 
Shakſpeare talks more like a papiſt than a platoniſt; but the lan- 
guage of biſhop Douglas is that of a good proteſtant: 
e Thus the many vices 
4 Contrackit in the corpis be done away 
e And purgit.“ | 
Theſe are the very words of our liturgy in the commendatory prayer 
for a ſick perſon at the point of departure, in the office for the viſita- 
tion of the fick : © —qvbatſcever defilements it may have contraftedm 
being purged and done __ *  WHALLEY. | be 
Male thy two, eyes, like ftars, ſtart from their ſpheres ;] So, in 
our poet's 108th ſonnet ; AE + 


% How have mine eyes cut of their ſpheres been fitted, 
In the diſtraction of this-madding fever! MAT z. 
Tn RON Thy 
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Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 7 : 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood: —Liſt, lift, O liſt.— 
If thou did'ſt ever thy dear father love,. 
Ham. O heaven! 1 5 
Ghoſt. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural murder 
Ham. Murder ? | | 
Ghoft, Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. | 2 
Ham. Haſte me to know it; that I, with wings as fwift - 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love ?, . 


7 fret ful porcupine:] The quartos read fearful porcupine. Either 
may = Ski an at N. alcidl⸗ - timid, The ſame 
image occurs in the Romant of the Roſe, where Chaucer is deſcribing 

the perſonage of danger: N | 
wo. « Like ſharpe urchons his Beere was grow,” 

An wrchin is a hedge-hog. STEEVENS. | 

5 Revenge bis foul and moſt unnatural murder.) As a proof that 
this play was written before 2597, of which the contrary has been 
aſſerted by Mr. Holt in Dr, d appendix, I muſt borrow, 28 
uſual, from Dr. Farmer. ** Shakſpeare is ſaid to have been no ex- 
traordinary actor; and that the top of his performance was the 
Ghoft in his own Hamlet, Yet this chef d'oeuwre did not pleaſe : 
Iwill give you an original ſtroke at it. Dr. Lodge publiſhed in the 
year 1596 a pamphlet called it's Miſerie, or the World's Madneſs, - 
| diſcovering the incarnate devils. of the age, quarto. One of theſe 

devils is, Hate-wirtue, or ſorrow #7 another man's good ſucceſſey 
who, ſays the doctor, ““ is a faule lubber, and looks as pale as the 
vizard of the Gbef, which cried ſo miſerably at the theatre, Hamlet 
revenge. STEEVENS. 5 

I ſuſpect that this ſtroke was levelled, not at Shakſpeare, but at the 
performer of the Ghoſt in an older play on this ſubject, exhibited be- 
fore 1589. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, 
Vol. I. Marong. 5 

9 As meditation, or the thoughts of love,] This ſimilitude is extremely 
beautiful, The word meditation is conſecrated, by the myftics, to ſig- 
nify that ftretch and flight of mind which aſpires to the enjoyment of 
the ſupreme good. So that Hamlet, conſidering with what to com- 
pare the ſwiftneſs of his revenge, chooſes two of the moſt rapid 
things in nature, the ardency of divine and human paſſion, in an 
enthuſiaſt and a lover, Wax BURTON. | 


The comment on the word meditation is ſo ingenious, that I hope 
it is juſt. JouNs0N, 5 


=_ :- HAMLET, 


May ww to my revenge. 
Ghoſt. 1 find thee apt; 
And duller ſhould'ſt rh be than the fat ood: 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe wharf 2, 
Would'ſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, AR 
Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me ; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent, that did ſting” thy father” s life, © 
Now wears his crown. 
Ham. O, my prophetick ſoul! my uncle? 
Ghoſt. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, 
With witchcraft of his wit *, with traiterous gifts, 


And duller fhould'ft thou be than the fat weed 

That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe wharf, &.] Shakſpeare, ap- 
arently through ignorance, makes Roman Catholicks of theſe Pagan 
Dans, and here gives a deſcription of purgatary; but yet mixes it 
with the Pagan fable of Lethe's wharf, Whether he did it to in- 
finuate to the zealous Proteſtants of his time, that the Pagan and 
Popiſh purgatory ſtood both upon the ſame footing of credibility, or 
whether it was by the ſame kind of licentious inadvertence that Mi- 
chael Angelo brought Charon's bark into his picture of the Laſt Judg- 

ment, is not eaſy to decide. WARBURTON, 

That roots itſelf in eaſe, Se.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio reads That rots itſelf,” c. I haye preferred the reading of 
the original copy, becauſe to root itſelf is a natural and eaſy phraſe, 
but © to ror itſelf,” not Engliſh. Indeed in general the readings of 
the original copies, when not corrupt, ought in my opinion not to be 

departed from, without very ſtrong reaſon. That roots itſelf in eaſes 
means, whole ſluggiſh root is idly extended. 

The modern editors read=—Lethe's wharf; but the reading of the 
old copy is right. So, in Sir Aſton Cockain's poems, 1658, p. 177: 
„ — fearing theſe great actions might die, 
_ © Neglected caſt all i into Lethe lake.” MArOoxE. 
Otway has the ſame thought: > 
like a coarle and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 
4% Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juft as I grow.“ 

The ſuperiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent: to be 
In a creſcent ſtate (i. e. to root irſelf) affords an idea of activity; to 
rot better ſuits with the dullneſs and inaQtion to which the Ghoſt re- 
fers. Nevertheleſs, the accuſative caſe (irſe/f) may ſeem to demand 
ow verb roots. STEEVENS. 

* bis wit,—] The old copies have i. The ſubſequent line ſhews 
that i it was a miſprint. MALES, | 
O wicked 
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(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful luſt 

The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtuous queen : 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
To thoſe of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 

Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven 
So luſt, though to a radiant angel link*d, 

Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, | 

And prey on garbage. 

But, loft! ! methinks, I ſcent the morning air; 
Brief let me be: — Sleeping within mine orchard? , 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 

Upon my ſecure hpur thy uncle ftole, 

| With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial#, 

And in the porches of mine ears _ pour 


3 nine orchard, ] OHchird for Sik So, in Romeo and Jaller: 
6 The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb.” SrEEV. 
4 With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial,] The word here uſed was 
more probably deſigned by a metarbefis, either of the poet or tran- 
fcriber, for benebon, that is, henbane; of which the moſt common 
kind (byoſcyamus niger) is certainly narcotic, and perhaps, if taken in 
a confiderable quantity, might prove poiſonous, Galen calls it cold 
in the third degree; by which in this, as well as opium, he ſeems not 
to mean an actual coldneſs, but the power it has of benumbing the 
faculties. Dioſcorides aſcribes to it the property of producing mad- 
neſs (v xuajes jaansIng). Theſe qualities have been confirmed by 
Teveral caſes related in modern obſervations. In Wepfer we have a 
good account of the various effects of this root upon moſt of the mem- 
bers of a convent in Germany, who eat of it for ſupper by miſtake, 
mixed with ſuccory heat in the throat, giddineſs, dimneſs of fight 
and delirium, Cicut. Aquatic. c. 18. GREY. 
80, in Drayton? Barons Wars, p. 51. 
«© The pois'ning benbane, and the mandrake drad.“ 
In Marlowe's Few of Malta, 1633, the word is written in a ar. 
ferent manner: 
C —the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, 
4c The juice of Hebon, and Cocytus? breath,” STzzvENS. _ 
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the Ghoſt laments the want, was confeſſion and abſolution. Appoint- 


x : | 


2385 HA M L R 1: 


The leperous diftilment 5 ; whoſe effect 
Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That, ſwift as quick-filver,. it courſes through 
'The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood: ſo did it mine; 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once diſpatch'd 5: 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin /, | 
Unhouſel'd 5, diſappointed 9, unaneÞd* ; 5 


s The leperous diſtilment;] So, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, 
Vol, II. p. 142 : which being once poſſeſſed, never leaveth the 
patient till it hath enfeebled his ſtate, like the qualitie of poiſon diſ- 
filling through the veins even to the heart,” Maronex. 

6 Dat once diſpatch*d :] Diſpatchb'd, for bereft, Wax ZUR TOR. 

7 Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, &c.] The very words of this 
part of the ſpeech are taken (as I have been informed by a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity) from an old Legend of Saints, where a man, 
who was accidentally drowned, is introduced as making the ſame 
complaint. STEEVENS. | | | 

8 Unhouſel d, —] Houſel is the old word for the holy euchariſt. To 


| bowſel, ſays Bullokar in hisExpoſitor, $vo, 1616, is © to miniſter ſacra- 


ments to a ſick man in danger of death.” Unbenſel d therefore is, 
without having received the ſacrament in the hour of death. So, in 
Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631: 
« None ſung thy requiem, no friend clos'd thine eyes, 
4 Nor lay'd the hallow'd earth upon thy lips: 
„Thou wert not houſeÞd.” 99 i | 
Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle: (t Alſo children were chriſtened, 
and men hon ſeled and anoyled, thorough all the land, except ſuch as 
were in the bill of excommunication by name expreſſed.” Maronz. 
9 —diſappointed,] is the ſame as unappointed ; and may be properly 
explained unprepared. A man well furniſhed with things neceſlary for 


an enterpriſe, was ſaid to be well appointed. Jon ns0N- 


.. $0, in Holinſhed's Chronicle : © He had not paſt a fifteen lances, 
as they termed them in thoſe days, that is, to wit, men of arms, 


_ furniſhed and appointed.“ 


Mr. Upton is of opinion, that the particular preparation of which 


ment, 


| Fi ip 5 
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No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt horrible *! 
If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury 3 and damned inceſt. 
But, howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, VUE 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once! 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And *gins to pale his uneffectual fire*; 


ment, he adds, is again uſed in Meaſure for Meaſure, in the ſame 
ſenſe as here: | : | 1 
5 «© Therefore your beſt appointment make with ſpeed.” 
" Tſabella is the ſpeaker, and her brother, who was condemned to 
die, is the perſpn addreſſed. MALONE. 

I —unaneld;] Without extreme unction. So, in Sir Thomas 
More's Works, p. 345: The extreme unction or anelynge, and con- 
firmation, he ſayd, be no ſacraments of the church.“ dee alſo the 
quotation from Holinſhed in n. 8, where the word is ſpelt anoyled. 

Tha Fe | MaronY. 

The Anglo-ſaxon noun-ſubſtantives, caſe, (the euchaciſt,) and 
ele, oil, are plainly the roots of the compound adjeftives, 

Bou ſeled and aneled. For the meaning of the affix an to the laſt, I 

quote Spelman's Glaſſary in loco. © Quin et diftionibus (an) ad- 
jungitur, ſiquidem vel majoris notationis gratia, vel ad fingulare aliguid 
vel unicum demonſtrandum.”” Hence aneled ſhould teem to fignify 
oiled, or anointed, by way of eminence, i. e, having received extreme 
unction. BRAND. 

2 O, botrible! O, borrible! moſt borrible /] It was ingeniouſly 
hinted to me by a very learned lady, that this line ſeems to belong to 
Hamlet, in whoſe mouth it is a proper and natural exclamation ; and 
who, according to the practice of the ſtage, may be ſuppoſed to inter- 
rupt ſo long a ſpeech. JonxsOR. 5 
3 A couch for luxury] i. e. for led. So, in X. Lear: 

x 4 To't luxury pell-mell, for, &c. STEEVENS, 
See Vol. VIII. p. 278, n. 2. Marone. 

4 — unefſeftual fire. ] i. e. ſhining without heat. Wa AUR To. 

To pale is a verb uſed by Lady Elisabeth Carew, in he Tragedy of 
Mariam, 1613: 5 | | 
" — D cath 
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Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me 5. | Exit. 
Ham. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! What elle ? 

And ſhall I couple hell ?=O fie !—Hold, hold, my heart; 

And you, my finews, grow not inſtant old, 

But bear me ſtiffly up !—Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 

In this diſtracted globe“. Remember thee ? 

Yea, from the table of my memory 7 

T'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 

That youth and obſervation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by heaven. 

O moſt pernicious woman! 

O villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, —meet it is, I ſet it down, | 

je wed That 


60 — Death can pale as well 
A cheek of roſes as a cheek leſs bright.“ | 
Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 368: 5 The fterre paleth her white 
cheres by the flambes of the ſonne,” &c, 
Uneffeual fire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer ſeen 


when the light of morning approaches. So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 


4609: | 
cc 


like a glow worm,— B 
cc The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light.” STEE VERS. 
5 Adieu, adieu, adieu ! &c.] The folio reads: | 
Adieu, adieu, Hamlet: remember me. SrEEVINS. 
56 — Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
In this diſtracted globe.] So in our poet's 122d ſonnet; 
4 Which ſhall above that idle rank remain, 
« Beyond all dates, even to eternity; 
« Or at the leaſt, ſo long as brain and beart 
6 Have faculty by nature to ſubſift.” MALONE. 
ww this diſtracted globe, ] i, e. in this head confuſed with thought. 
3 ; : STEEVENS. 
7 Yea, from the table of my memory—] This expreſſion is uſed by 
Sir Philip Sydney in his Defence of Poefie, MALONE. 
My tables, —meet it is, I ſet it dowwn,] Hamlet avails himſelf of 
the ſame caution obſerved by the doctor in the fifth aft of Macbeth x 


« J will 


r 
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That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain g 
At leaſt, I am ſure, it may be ſo in Denmark: [avriting. ] 
So, uncle, there you are. . Now to my words; ; 
It is, Adieu, adieu remember me. | 
I have ſworn it. 

Hor. | within. | My lord, my lord. 

Mar. \within.] Lord Hamlet, — 

Hor. |wthin.) Heaven ſecure him! 

Ham. So be it! 

Mar. [ within, ] To, <a ho, my lord ! 

Ham. Hilla, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come * 


Enter IIox AT IO, and MARCELLUS. 


Mar. How is't, my noble lord? 
Hor. What news, my lord? 
Ham. O, wonderful! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 
Han. No; you will reveal it. 
Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 
Ham, How ſay you then; would heart of man once 
8 think it 
But you'll be ſecret.— 
Hor. Mar. 255 by heaven, my wa: 
Ham. 


bs 


ce I will ſet down what comes from her, to ſatisfy my femembrancs 
the more ſtrongly.” STzzvens. 

See alſo The Second Part of K. Henry IV.: 

c And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 

c And keep no tell- tale to his memor 
York is here ſpeaking of the king. Table-books in the time of our 
authour appear to have been uſed by all ranks of people. In the church 
they were filled with ſhort notes of the ſermon, and at the theatre 
with the ſparkling ſentences of the play. MALONE. 

9 — Now to my word ;) Hamlet alludes to the watch-word given 
every day in military ſervice, which at this time he ſays is, Adieu, 
Adieu, remember me. So, in The Devil's Charter, a Tragedy, 1607: 

% Now to my watch-wword.” STEEVENS» | 
| = come, bird, come.] This is the call which falconers uſe to their 
_ hawk in the air, when they would have him come down to them. 

HAN ME. 

This expreſſion is uſed in Marſton s Dutch Courtezan, and by many 

cn _— the old dramatic writers. : 
b 
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Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 


But he's an arrant knave. 


Hor, There needs no ghoſt my lord, come from the 


rave, 

To te!l us this. - 8 

Ham. Why, right; you are in the right; 
And ſo, without more circumſtance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we ſhake hands, and part: 
You, as your buſineſs, and defire, ſhall point you 
For every man hath buſineſs, and deſire, 
Such as it 18,—and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray. 


z_ 


Hor. Theſe are but wild and whirling words, my lord, 


Ham. I am ſorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes *faith, heartily. | | 
Hor. There's no offence, my lord. 


Ham. Yes, by ſaint Patrick *; but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. "Touching this viſion here,— 


It is an honeſt ghoſt, 'that let me tell you: 

For your deſire to know what is between us, 

O'er-maſter it is as you may. And now, good 

As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, 

Give me one poor requeſt. „ 
Hor. What is't, my lord? we will. 


friends, 


Ham. Never make known what you have ſeen to- 


night. 


Hor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 


Ham. Nay, but ſwear it. | 
Hor. In faith, my lord, not I. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith, 


It appears from all theſe paſſages, that it was the falconer's call, as 


N Hanmer has obſerved. STzzvens. 


2 — by Se. Patrick,—] How the poet comes to make Hamlet 


whole northern world had their learning from Ireland ; 


uv ear by St. Patrick, I know not. However, at this time all the 


to which 


place it had' retired, and there flouriſhed under the auſpices of this 
Saint. But it was, 1 ſuppoſe, only ſaid at random; for he makes 
Hamlet a ſtudent of Wittenberg. War Bur TON. | 
Dean Swift's © Verſes on the ſudden drying up of St. 
Well, 1726,” contain many learned allufions to the earl 
tion of literature in Ireland, Nicnors. | 


Patrick's 
7 cultiva- 


Ham. 
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Ham. Upon my ſword. 
Mar. We have ſworn, my lord, already. 
5 Indeed, upon my {word, indeed. 


Ghoſt. - [beneath] Swear. F, 
Ham, Ha, ha, boy | ſay'ſ thou ſo? art thou there, 


true-penny 3? _ | 
Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 
Conſent to ſwear. 


Hor. Propoſe the oath, : my lord, _ 
Ham. Never to ſpeak of this that you _ ſeen, 


| Swear by my ſword . 
Chop, 


3 _ e 9] This word as well as me of Hamlet's former 
exclamations, we find in the Malecontent, 1604: 

Illo, ho, ho, ho; art there old True-penny * Srxxvzxs. 

4 Swear by my ſword. J Here the poet has preſerved the manners 
of the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to ſwear upon their 
ſwords. See Bartbolinus, De cauſis contempt. mort. apud. Dan. Warn. 

I was once inclinable to this opinion, which is likewiſe well de- 
fended by Mr. Upton; but Mr. Garrick produced me a paſſage, I 
think, in Brantome, from which it appeared, that it was common to 
ſwear upon the ſword, that is, upon the croſs which the old ſwords 
always had upon the hilt, JonnsoN. 

Shakſpeare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the- ancient 
Danes, or their manners, Every extract from Dr. Farmet's pamphlet 
mult prove as inſtructive to the reader as the following: | 
* In the Paſſus Primus of Pierce Plotoman, 

« David in his daies dubbed knightes, peed, 
& And did them ſwere on ber ſword to ſerve truth ever,” 
« And in Hieronimo, the common butt of our author, and the 
86 wits of the time, ſays Lorenzo to Pedringano : 
| «c Swear on this croſs, that what thou ſay'ſt is true, 
« But if I prove thee perjur'd and unjuſt, 
« This very ſword, whereon thou took'ſt thine oath, 
& Shall be a worker of thy tragedy.” 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may be 
added from Halinſhed, p. 664: «© Warwick kiſſed the croſs of K. Ed- 
ce ward's ſword, as it were a vow to his promiſe.“ | 

Again, p. 1038, i it is ſaid, „“ that Warwick drew out his ſword, 
© which other of the honourable and worſhipful that were then pre- 
c ſent likewiſe did, whom he commanded, that each one ſhould kiſs 
«© ather's ſword, according to an ancient cuſtom amongſt men of war 
cc in time of great danger ; and herewich they made a Ai vow,” 


&Cco 
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Ghoſt. [beneath] Swear. , 
Ham. Hic &. ubigue then we'll mift our round — 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again 3 my ſword : : 

Swear by my ſword, _ TOY, 

Never to . of this that you have heard. 

GB. [beneath Swear by his ſword. | 
Ham. fiſt ſaid, old mole! WY work the earth o 
aſt ? 

A worthy pioneer Once more remove, good ends | 
Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous firange! 
Ham. And therefore as a ſtranger give it welcome 5. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy. . 


But come ;— 

Here, as before, never, ſo help you diy?" 

How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 

As I. perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 

To put an antick diſpoſition on,— 

That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 

With arms encumber' d thus, or this head- ſhake, 

Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, SOR 
As, Well, well, abe know ;—or, We could, an if wwe 
e F we Ii ift to ſpeak; —or, T here be, an if 
they might * ; a 

Or ſuch ambiguous giving out to note bs 


, in Decker's comedy of 0¹⁴ 3 8 3 
« He has ſworn to me on the croſs of his pure Toledo. „» 

In the ſoliloquy of Roland addreſſed to his ſword, the croſs on it is 
not forgotten: 5 capulo eburneo candidiſſime, cruce aurea ſplendi- 
diſſime, &c. 'Turpini Hiſt. de Geſtis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. STEEVe 

Spenſer obſerves that the Iriſh in his time uſed commonly to ſwear 
by their ſword. See his View of the State of Ireland, written in 1596. 
This cuſtom, indeed, is of the higheſt antiquity ; having prevailed, ar 
we learn from Lucian, among the Scythians. Maroxx. 

5 And therefore as a ftranger give it welcome.) i. e. receive it to 
yourſelf take it under your own roof; as much as to ſay, . it 
ſecret. Alluding to the laws of hoſpitality, WAR BURTONs 

= if they might;] Thus _ N The folio reads an if ; 


there might, Maro E. : 


* 


That 
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That you know aught of me*: This do ſwear?, 
So grace and mercy at your moſt need help you! 

Ghoſt, [beneath] Swear, 

Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit *!—So, gentlemen, 
With all my love I do commend me to you; 
And what ſo poor a man as Hamlet 1s 
May do, to expreſs his love and friending to you, 
God willing, ſhall not lack. Let us go in together ; 
And ſtill your fingers on your lips, I pray. | 
The time is out of joint; — O curſed ſpight! 

That ever I was born to ſet it right !— | N 
Nay, come, let's go together. [Exeunt, 


5 Or ſuch ambiguous giving out to note Fs 35 
That you know aught of me:] The conſtruction is irregular and 

x elliptical. Swear as before, ſays Hamlet, that you never ſpall by folded 

arms or ſhaking of your head intimate that a ſecret is lodged in your 

breaſts; and by no ambiguous phraſes to note that you know aught of 

me. : 9785 | . 

Shakſpeare has in many other places begun to conſtruct a ſentence 
in one form, and ended it in another. So, in All's Well that ends 
Well: © would the cutting of my garments would ſerve the turn, or 
the baring of my beard; and to ſay it was in ſtratagem.”” | by 

Again, in the ſame play: * No more of this, Helena; —leſt it be 
rather thought you affect a ſorrow than to have: where he ought to 
have written than that you haves or, leſs you rather be thougbt to af- 

fe a ſorrow, than to have. I FSI» i 

Again, ibidem 8 943 8 
cc I bade ber—if her fortunes ever ſtood 
« Neceflity'd to help, that by this token 
« I would relieve her.' | 
Again, in The Tempeſt : p qd ye" a 
6 J have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 
c go ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul— 
4 No, not ſo much perdition as an hair 
« Betid to any creature in the veſſel,” 
See alſo Vol. IV. p. 156, n. 8, and p. 240, n. 8, — 
Having uſed the word never in the preceding part of the ſentence, 
that you never ſhall—] the poet conſidered the negative implied in what 

Follows; and hence he wrote“ or—to note, inſtead of nor. MAL ONE. 

7 - this do ſwear, &c. ] The folio reads, this not to do, ſwear, &c. 
6: r SrTEEVENS. 
. Sqwear is uſed here as in many other places, as a diſſyllable. 

5 1 1 | MaroNnEese 
2 a perturbed ſpirit ] The verb perturb is uſed by Holinſhed, and 
by Bacon in his Eſſay on Superſtition ; $5 therefore atheiſm did never 
gerturb ſtates”? MALONE, "mi 
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Alec T H. RN 
4 Room in Polonius's Houſes 
Enter Poronius and REYNALDO®?, 


Pol. Give him this money, and theſe notes, Reymaldas 

Rey. I will, my lord. 

Pol. You ſhall do marvellous wiſely, good n 
Before you viſit him, to make inquiry | 
Of his behaviour. 2 55 

_ Rey. My lord, I did intend it. / 

Pol. Marry, well ſaid: very well ſaid. Look you, fir; 
Inquire me firſt what Danſkers are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expence ; and finding, 

By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, _ 
That they do know my ſon, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it“: 

Take you, as *twere ſome. diſtant knowledge of him; 
As thus, —1 know his father, and his Friends, we 


$ 


And, in part, bim; Do you mark this, Reynaldo? 


Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. | 
Pol. And, in part, him; but, you may ſay.— not well; S:. 
But, . be be I mean, he's very wilds © ? 
Addicted ſo and ſo; —and there put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe; marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him; take heed of that; 
But, ſir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual ſlips, - 


9 Thequartos read, Znter old Polonius with bis man or tævo. 82 EE. 
1 —Danſters—] Danſke (in Warner's Albions England) is theancient 


name of Denmark. STExEvENSs. 


2 come you more nearer 


Than your particular demands will toueb ie] The late editions 


read, and point, thus: 


— come you more nearer; . 
Tben your particular demands will touch it?: 

Throughout the old copies the word which we now 8 19 
conſtantly written then. I have therefore here printed than, which 
the context ſeems to me to require, though the old copies have then. 
There is no point after the word nearer, either in the original quartoy 


— Maron. 
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As are companions noted and moſt known | 
To youth and liberty. 

Rey. As 28 my 1 

Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, ſwearing *, quarrelling, 
Drabbing: —Vou may go ſo far. 

Rey. My lord, that would diſhonour him, 

Pol. Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it in the charge — 
You muſt not put another ſcandal on him 3, EMO 
That he is open to incontineney; 

That's not my meaning: but breathe his faults ſo qualatly, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty : 

The flaſh and out- break of a firy mind; 

A ſavageneſs® in unreclaimed blood, 

Of general aſſault 7. 

Rey. But, my good lord, — 

Pol. Wherefore ſhould you do this ? | 

Rey. Ay, my lord; 8 44 
I would know that. | a 

Pol. Marry, ſir, here's my drift; 5 
And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant ?: 

You laying theſe ſlight ſullies on my ſon, 
As *twere a thing a little ſoil'd i the working, | 


3 drinking, fencing, wearing, | I ſuppoſe by fencing is meant a 
too diligent ng fencing, the. 2] T Coppoſe | Healer of violent 
and lawleſs young men. JoHN80N. 

Fencing, I ſuppoſe, means, piquing himſelf on his {kill in the uſe of 
the ſword, and quarrelling and brawlling, in conſequence of that ſkill. 
« The cunning of fencers, ſays Goſſon in his Schoole of Abuſe, 1579, 
is now applied to uarrelling: they thinke themſelyes no men, if, for 
ſtirring of a ſtraw, they prove not their valure uppon ſome bodies 
* MALONE. | 

4 *Faith, no; as you may ſeaſen it, &c.] The quarto reads Faith, 
as you may ſeaſon it in the charge. MAT ONE. 

5: You muſt not put another ſcandal on bim, ] i. e. 2 very different 
and more ſcandalous failing, namely habitual incontinency, Mr. 

Theobald in his Shakſpeare Reſtored propoſed to read -an utter ſcan-/ 
dat on him; but did not admit the emendation into his edition. 

Maroxx . 
A ſavageneſo—1 — for wildneſu. Wan zus rox. 
I Of general afſaulr.] l i. e. ſuch as youth in general is liable to. 
Wang rox. 
+ And" I believes it is a. feteb of - warrant] 80 the folio. The 
quarto reads,—a fetch of wits STEEVENS, 


* Vol. IX. R Mark 


— 


A M L E T. | | 

Mark you, 

Your party in converſe, him you would ſound, 

Having ever ſeen, in the eee crimes 9, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty, be aſſur'd, 

He cloſes with you in this conſequence ;- gi 
Good fir, or ſo* ; or friend, or gentleman, 

According to the phraſe, or the addition 8 
Of man, and country. 

Rey. Very good, my lord. 

Pol. And then, ſir, does he 6 1 | 
about to ſay ?- By the maſs, I was about to ſay ſome· 
thing :> Where did I leave? 

Rey. At, cloſes in the conſequence ?. . 
Pol. At, cloſes in the conſequence, - Ay, marry; 

He cloſes with you thus :—17 now the gentleman ;; 

1 jaw him yefterday, ar other day, 

Or then, or then; with ſuch, or ſuch ; and, as you . ay 

| There was he gaming; there oertook in his rouſe 3 

There falling out at tennis: or, perchance, 

a him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 

(Yidelicet, a brothel) or /o forth. —See you now; 

Your bait of falſehood takes this carp of truth: 

And thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 

With windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out; | 


So, by my former lecture and advice, 


Shall you my ſon.: You have me, have you not? 
Key. My lord, I have. 
Fol. God be wi' you; fare you well. 
Rey. Good my lord, 
Pol. Obſerve his inclination i in yourſelf”, 


+ 9 renominate crimes, J.! i. e. crimes already named. ST ENV TNS. 
God fir, or ſo ;] I ſuſpect, (with Mr. Tyrwhitt,) that the poet. 
wrote Good fir, or fr, or friend, &c. In the laſt act of this play, ſo is 
uſed for ſo forth: —ſix French rapiers and n with their 
aſſigns, as sirdle, hanger, and ſo.” MALONE. 
2 At, cloſes in the conſequence.] Thus the quarto. The folio adds 
At friend, or ſo, or gentleman. MarLone. | 
ia yourſelf.] Hanmer reads, &en yourſelf, and is followed by Dr. ; 
Warburton 3 but perhaps in 3 A in your own perſons not by 
5 _ Jouxsox. 


2 
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Rey. I ſhall, my lord. 
Dol. And let him ply his muſick. | 
Rey. Well, my lord. | [Exits 
Lo Enter OrHELIAs | PD 
Pol. Farewel !—How now, Ophelia? what's the mat- 
CE : 5 
Op. O, 9 lord, my lord, I have been ſo affrighted ! 
Pol. With what, in the name of heaven ? 
 Oph. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 
No hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle * ; 
Pale as his ſhirt ; his knees knocking each other 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, | 
As if he had been looſed out of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors, —he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love? 
Oph. My lord, I do not know; 
But, truly, I do fear it, | 
Pol. What ſaid he? 5 | 
Opb. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long ſtay'd he ſo; 
At laſt, —a little ſhaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,. 
He rais'd a ſigh fo piteous and profound, | 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk 5, : 
And end his being : That done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 


4 Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle;] Down-gyved means 
hanging down like the looſe cincture which confines the fetters round 
the ancles. STEEVENS» 

Thus the quartos 1604, and 1605, and the folio. In the quarto 
of 1611, the word gyved was changed to gyred. MAT ONE. | 

5 — all bis bulk, i. e. all his body. 855 in The Rape of Lucrece : 

C4 . her heart | | 
« Beating her bulk, that his hand ſhakes withal.“ 
'See Val, VI — 488, N. Jo MALONE, : 


R 2 He 
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He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o*'doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. : 
Pol. Come, go with me; I will go ſeek the king; 

This is the very ecſtaſy of love; 

Whoſe violent r oi foredoes itſelf 5, 

And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, 

As oft as any paſſion under heaven, 

That does afflict our natures. I am forry,— 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? | 
Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did command. 

I did repel his letters, and deny d as 

His acceſs to me. 
Pol. That hath made him mad. 8 

J am ſorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 

F had not quoted him 7? : I fear'd he did but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee ; but, beſhrew my jealouſy ! 

It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger ſort | | 

To lack diſcretion*. Come, go we to the king: * 


6 ww foredoes itſelf, ] To foredo is to deſtroy, So, in Otbello: 
ic That either makes me, or foredoes me quite.“ STEEVENS. 
_ 7 I had not quoted bim :] I had not marked or obſerved him. So, 
In The Rape of Lucrece : | 
6 Yea, the illiterate | 
c Will guote my loathed treſpaſs in my looks,” ? | 
In this paſſage, in the original edition of 1594, the word is written 
cote, as it is in the quarto copy of this play, It is merely the old or 
corrupt ſpelling of the word. See Vol. II. p. 378, n. 6, and p. 431, 
n. 6; Vol. III. p. 471, n. 6, and Vol. IV. p. 537, n. 6. In Min- 
ſheu's Dict. 1617, we find, To guote, mark, or note, a  quotus-- 
Numeris enim ſcribentes ſententias ſuas notunt et diſtinguunt. See 
alſo Cotgrave's Dict. 1611: „ Quoter, To guete or marke in the mar- 
gent; to note by the way.“ Maron. | 
3 it is as proper to our age 
To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, | 
A it is comman for the younger ſort 
To lack diſcretion.) This is not the remark of a weak man. The 
vice of age is too much ſuſpicion. Men long accuſtomed to the * 
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This muſt be known; which, being kept cloſe, might 
. move ? 97 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 
Come. | (1. | IeErxeunt. 
e 

A Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter King, Queen, RoszxncranTtz, GvilDensTERN, 
4 and Attendants. 


King. Welcome, dear Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern! 
Moreover that we much did long to ſee you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke 

Our haſty ſending. Something have you heard 

Of Hamlet's transformation ; A Lean nd, 

Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 

Reſembles that it was: What it ſhould be, 

More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 

So much from the underſtanding of himſelf, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 

'That,—being of ſo young days brought up with him: 
And, ſince, ſo neighbour'd to his youth and humour. 


life caft commonly beyond themſelves, let their cunning go farther than 
reaſon can attend it. This is always the fault of a little mind, made 
. artful by long commerce with the world. JoHN So. 

The quartos read Hy heaven, it is as proper, &c. STEEVENS. 
In Decker's Wonderful Yeare, 4to. 1603, we find an expreſſion 


fimilar to that in the text. Now the thirſtie citizen cas beyond 


the moone.” Malo. 
9 This muſt be known; which, being kept cloſe, might move 

More grief to bide, than hate to utter love.] i. e. This muſt be 
made known to the king, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding Hamlet's 
love might occafion more miſchief to us from him and the queen, than 
the uttering or revealing of it will occaſion hate and reſentment from 
Hamlet. The poet's ill and obſcure expreſſion ſeems to have been 
cauſed by his affectation of concluding the ſcene with a couplet. 

- Hanmer reads, 


— 


More grief to hide hate, than to utter lowt, JoinsoN. | 
* —and bumour,] Thus the folio, The quartos read, baviour. 
EO Wor Wt „„ STIEVENS» 
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That you venckaſe your reſt here in our court 
Some little time: ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures; and to gather, 
So much as from occaſion you may glean, | 
Whether, au ht, to us unknown, afflicts him thus “, © 
That, open'd, lies within our remedy. 
Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of = ; 
And, ſure I am, two men there are not hving, 
To whom he more adheres, If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhew us ſo much gentry 3, and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 
For the ſupply and profit of our hope +, 
Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch anks 
As fits a king's remembrance. 
Re. Both your majeſties | 
Might, by the ſovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
'Than to entreaty. | 
Sui. But we both obey; 
And here give up nt radi in the full bent *, 5, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 
King. Thanks, Roſencrantz, and gentle Gulldenſtern- 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle e te 3 
And I beſeech you inſtantly to viſit 
My too much changed ſon.— Go, ſome of you, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. Bar 
Guil. Hires make our prelence, and our practices, 
Pleaſant and helpful to him ! 
Queen. Ay, amen! 
[Exeunt Ros. Gui L. and ſome Artendantr, 


2 Whether . c.] This line is omitted in the folio. STE EVv. 
3 To ſpew us ſo much gentry—=] Gentry, for complaiſance. Wax. 
4 For the ſupply, &c.] That the hope which your arrrival has 
raiſed may be completed by the deſired effect. Jounson, ' 
5 = in the full bent, ] The full bent is the utmoſt extremity of exer- 
tion. The alluſion is to a bow bent as far as it will go. So afterwards 
in this play: 
«6 They foal me to the rep of my bent,” | MALoNz, 


Ent er 
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Enter PoLonius, | | 


Pol. The embaſſadors from Norway my good lord, 

Are joyfully return'd. = 
King. Thou ſtill haſt been the father of good news. 
Pol. Have I, my lord? Aſſure you, my good liege, 

J hold my duty, as | hold my ſoul, 

Both to my God, and to my gracious king: 

And I do think, (or elſe this brain of mine 

Hunts not the trail of policy ſo ſure 5 ' 

As it hath us'd to do,) that I have found 

The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 

King. O, ſpeak of that; that doll * to a 
Pol.- Give firſt admittance to the embaſſadors ; 
My news ſhall be the fruit to that great feaſt?. ; 
King. T hyſelf do grace to them, and bring them in. 
[Exit Pol oN Ius. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 925 
The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper. 9 
Qucen. J doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o' er-haſty marrriage. 


Re-enter PoLonius, with VoLTIMAND, and Cornte 
r 


King. Well, we ſhall ſift bim.— Welcome, my good. 
friends! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our 8 Norway 2 
Volt. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires. 

Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 

His nephew's levies; which to him a pear'd 

To be a preparation *gainſt the Polack ; 

But, better look*d into, he truly found - 

It was againſt your highneſs: Whereat griev'd,— 

'Fhat fo his fic neſs, age, and impotence, 

Was falſely borne in hand *,—ſends out arreſts | 


| = the trail of policy] The trail is the courſe of an animal pur- 


1 by the ſcent. [onxsox. 
o# — the fruit] The deſert after the meat. Jouxsox. 


5 — borne in band, —] i. e. deceived, impoſed on. nme 
See Vol. Ms p. 3575 n. 6. MaALoNE. | 
. ; _ 4 5 A . . a On 


\ 


342 — dh 0d Mt LB Fort gf 

On Fortinbras ; ; which he, in brief, obeys; 

Receives rebuke from Norway; and, in fine, 

Makes vow before his uncle, never more 

To give the aſſayꝰ of arms againſt your majeſty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 5 
Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual fee * ; 

And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe ſoldiers, 

So levied as before, againft the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein farther ſhewn, - [gives a paper 
That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs 
Through your dominions for this enterprize 
On ſuch regards of ſafety, and allowance, 
As therein are ſet down. 

King. It likes us well; 5 
And, at our more conſider'd time, we'll read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs. 5 pany 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: : 

Go to your reſt ; at night we'll feaſt together: 
Moſt welcome home ! [Exeunt Vor. and Con. 
13 This d mat is well belt | ; 
iege, an 1 to e te? X 
A What 


9 To give the a To take _ aſſay was a technical expreſſion, 
eriginatly 2227854 who taſted 245 for princes and great men. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 673, n. 5. MaALons. 

1 Gives bim three thouſand crowns in annual fre; Thus the folio. 
The quarto has—threeſcere thouſand. MALONEs» 

Fee in this place fignifies reward, FRG: = So in All's well that 
ends well: | | 

c Not helping, death's my fee; 55 Ten 
« But if I help, what do you-promiſe me? f 
The word is commonly uſed in Scotland, for wages, as we 1 laws 
yer's fee, phyſician 8. SrEVINS. 

* is defined by Minſheu in his DiQt. 1617, a reward. MAaLoNEs 

— at night. we'll feaft—] The king's intemperance is never ſuf- 
fered to be forgotten, JonunsoN. 

3 My * and madam, to peel To expoſtulate, for to enguire 
or diſcuſt. 

The ſtrokes of humour in this ſpeech are admirable. Poloniug\, 
character is that of a weak, pedant, mĩniſter of ſtate. His declama- 
tion is a fine ſatire-on the impertinent oratory then in vogue, which 
placed reaſon in the formality of methed, and wit in the jingle and 


| of words, With what art is he made to pride himſelf in his wit. 
+ | ® 2 | That 
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What majeſt ſhould be, what du is, 8 31 
Why day is Jay, night, night, an time is time, ff 
— e Were 


That be is mad, tit true: "tis true, tis Fr 5 

And pity tit, tis true: A fooliſh figure, | 
| But farewel it.. | 
And how exquiſitely does the poet ridicule the reaſon in fue where 
he makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madneſs : 

T bough this be madneſs, yet there's method in: :: 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moſt eflential 
quality of a yood diſcourſe, would make amends for the madneſs. It 
was many indeed, yet Polonius could comfort himſelf with this re- 
flection, that at leaſt it was merbod, It is certain Shakſpeare excels 
in nothing more than in the preſervation of his characters; To this 
life and variety of charafter (ſays our great poet in his admirable pre- 
face to Shakſpeare,) we muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it. We 
have ſaid what is the character of Polonius; and it is allowed on all 
hands to be drawn-with wonderful life and ſpirit, yet the unity of it 
has been thought by ſome to be groſsly violated in the excellent pre- 
cepts and inſtructions which Shakſpeare makes his ſtateſman give to 


„ 


his ſon and ſervant in the middle of the Hrſt, and beginning of the 


ſecond act᷑. But I will venture to ſay, theſe critics have not entered 
into the poet's art and addreſs in this particular. He had a mind to 
ornament his ſeenes with thoſe fine leffons of ſocial life; but his Polo- 
nius was too weak to be author of them, though he was pedant 
enough to have met with them in his reading, and fop enough to 


get them by heart, and retail them for his own. And this the poet 


has finely ſhewn us was the caſe, where, in the middle of Polonius's 
inſtructions to his ſervant, he makes him, though without SR re- 
ceived any interruption, forget his leſſon, and n | 
: And then, fir, does be this; ;: 
He does What was I about to ſay? 

| 1 was about to ſay ſometbing=—whers did I leave „ ; 
The ſervant replies, / 

At, cloſes in the conſequence, This ſets Polonius right; ans he 

On, 5 

| ET At, cloſes in the conſequence. - 
2 marry, 
Hie cleſes thus :—I know the gentleman, &c. 
which ſhews the very words got by heart which he was repeating. 
Otherwiſe cloſes in the conſequence, which conveys no particular idea of 
the ſubject he was upon, could never have made him recolle& where 
he broke off. This is an extraordinary inſtance of the poet's art, and 
attention to the preſervation of character. Wa ZUR TON. 

This account of the character of Polonius, though it ſufficiently 
reconciles the ſeeming inconſiſtency. of ſo much wiſdom with ſo mueh 
folly, does not perhaps correſpond exactly to the ideas of our _—_ 


mn a MI. k 7; 
Were nothing but to waſte night, day, and time. 
Therefore, —ſince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 
And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 
I will be brief: Your noble ſon is mad; - 
Mad call I it; for, to define true madneſs, 
What is't, but to be nothing elſe but mad ; 
But let that go. . 
ucen. More matter, with leſs art. 

Pol. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art all. 
That he is mad, tis true: *tis true, tis pity ; 

And pity tis, tis true: a fooliſh figure; 
But fare wel it, for I will uſe no art. 
Mad let us grant him then: and now remains, 
That we find out the cauſe of this effect; 
Or, rather ſay, the cauſe of this defect; 
For this effect, defective, comes by cauſe: 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 1 e 
F have a daughter; have, while ſhe is mine; 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this: Now gather, and ſurmiſe. 
The commentator makes the character of Polonins, a character only 
of manners, diſcriminated by properties ſuperficial, accidental, and 
acquired. The poet intended a nobler delineation of a mixed cha- 
rafter of manners and of nature. Poloni us is a man bred in courts, 
exerciſed in buſineſs, ſtored with obſervation, confſident of his know - 
ledge, proud of his eloquence, and declining into dotage. His mode 
of oratory is truly repreſented as deſigned to ridicule the practice of 
thoſe times, of prefaces that made no introduction, and of method 
that embarraſſed rather than explained. This part of his character is 
accidental, che reſt is natural. Such a man is poſitive and confident, 
becauſe he knows that his mind was once ſtrong, and knows not that 
it is become weak. Such a man excels in general principles, but fails 
in the particular application. He is knowing in retroſpect, and igno- 
rant in foreſight, While he depends upon his memory, and can draw 
from his repoſitories of knowledge, he utters weighty ſentences, and 
gives uſeful counſel ; but as the mind in its enfeebled ſtate cannot be 
kept long buſy and intent, the old man is ſubject to ſudden dere- 
liction of his faculties, he loſes the order of his ideas and entangles 
himſelf in bis own thoughts, till he recovers the leading principle, and 
falls again into his former train. This idea of dotage encroaching 
upon wiſdom, will ſolve all the phænomena of the character of Polo- 
nius. JOHNSON. AR e 6 85 1 

* To 
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—7 e celeftial, and my ſouls idol, the "op beautified 
Ophelia. 
That 's anill phraſe, a vile Phraſe; beautify'd is a vile 
phraſe; but you ſhall hear.— Thus: 0 

In her excellent white boſom, theſes, &e. 

Queen. Came this from Hamlet to her? 

Pol. Good madam, ſtay a while; I will be faithful — 


| Doubt thou, the ftars are fire; 3 reads. 
Doubt, that the ſun doth moe; | 77 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt, I love. 


O dear Ophelia, T am ill at theſe numbers; I Soi aof 
art to reckon my groans : but that T love thee beft, O moſt 
beſt *, believe it. Adieu. 


> T hine evermores moſt dear lady, II this 
machine is to him, Hamlet, 


; | This 


4 To the celeflial, and Wa Fr 's 4% "Rl * — Opel 1 
Mr. Theobald for beauti 2 ſubſtituted beatified. MarLons. 

Dr. Warburton has followed Theobald; but I am in doubt whe. 
ther beautified, though, as Polonius calls it, a vile phraſe,” be not the 
proper word. Beautified ſeems to be a wile phraſe, for the ambiguity 
of its meaning. OHNSONs 

Hayward, in his Hiftory of Edward VI. ſays, «© Katherine Ferre, 
queen dowager to king Henry VIII. was a woman ee ape with 
many excellent virtues.” FARMER. 

Again, Nath dedicates his Chriſt's Tears over on Yarwfeliny I 594, 8 2h 
the moſt beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth Carey.“ 

Again, in Green's Mamilia, 1593: —although thy: perſon i is fo: 
bravely beautified with the dowries of nature.” 
Ill and wile as the phraſe may be, our author has uſed ! it again in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verena: 

66 ſeeing you are beautified 
6 With goodly ſhape,” &c. STEEVENS. 
5 In ber excellent white OS] So, in 50 Two Gentlemen of 

Verona: | 
: 6 Thy letters 

% Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
« Even in the milk-2obite boſom of thy love. 
See a note on this paſſage.” STEEVENS. 
I have here followed the quarto. The folio reads: 
"M1 beſe i in her excellent white boſom, * &c. 
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This, in obedience, hath my daughter fhewn mes 
And more above 7, hath jhis ſolicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, and e, 


All given to mine ear. 
King. But how hath ſhe 


Receiv'd his love? 

Pol. What do you think of me? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Fol. I would fain prove ſo. But what might you thinkg 
When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell you that, i 
Before my daughter told me,) what might "5 | 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, thi: a 
If I had play'd the deſk, or table-book; * 
Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb;  _ | 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ; 1 8 
What might you think ? no, I went round to work, 
2 wm young miſtreſs thus I did beſpeak ; 


In our poet's time the word Theſe was uſually added at the end of 
the ſuperſeription of letters, but I have never met with it both at the 
og. and end. MALoONE. 

O moſt bet] So, in Acolaſtus, a edmedy, 1540: © that ſame moſt 

2 6ef# redreſſer or reformer, is God.” STEEVENS. 
7 —more above, —}. is, moreover, beſides. Jonnson. 
8 If I bad play d the deſt or table-book 3 : 
Or given my Bart a ue „mute and dun; 
* 0 at dupon this love ci —_ beg» 2 | 
What might you think ?—] i. e. If either I had conveyed * 
ligence between them, and been the —— of their amours [play 
the deſk or table book], or had connived at it, only obſerved them v4 
ſecret, without acquainting-my daughter with my diſcovery ¶ given my 
heart a mute and dumb working]; or laſtly, had been negligent in ob- 
ſerving the intrigue, and overlooked it ¶ /ooked upon this love with idle 
fe 270 ; What would you have thought of me? WAR ZU RTW. 

I doubt whether the firſt line is rightly explained. It may mean, 
if I had lock'd up this fecret in my own breaſt, as cloſely as if it 
were confined in a deſk or table- book. MAL ON r-. 

Or given my beart a working mute and dumb z] The ſame pleo- 
naſm is found in our authour's Rape of Luerece: 

& And inimy hearing be you mute and dumb. Matovz. 


The folio n STEBVENS. 


Tera 
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Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere? ; 
This muſt not be: and then I preſcripts gave her“, 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf from his reſort, 
Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice“? 
200, he, repulſed, (a ſhort tale to make,) - 
ell into a adneſs ; z then into a faſt 3; | 
'Thence to a watch : thence into a weakneſs ; ; 2 
Thence to a lightneſs ; and, by this declenſion, 
Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for. 
King. Do you think, *tis this ? 
Queen. It may be, very likely. 
Pol. Hath there been ſuch a time, (I'd fain know that, 


That I have poſitively ſaid, is /o, 


When it proy*d TIED 11 
Ling. 


Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere 3] The quarto 1604, and 
the firſt folio, for ſphere, have 1 ar. The correction was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. Mr. Steevens obſerves, that c al] princes 
were alike out of her ſphere,” and therefore points thus: 

Lord Hamlet is a prince: out of thy ſphere z” 

I ſee no need of departing from the ancient punctuation. The TW 
clearly means that lord Hamlet is a prince, and, being a prince, is out 
of Ophelia's ſphere, Marons. 

T preſcripts gave ber,] Thus the quarto. The folio. reads 
| 2 epts The original copy in my opinion is right. Polonius had or- 

his daughter #o lock herſelf from Hamlet s reſort, 8&c. See p. 219e 
« I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leiſure . 
cc As to sive words or talk with the lord Hamlet: 
& Look to't, I charge you.” Maro. 

2 Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice :] She took the 
Fruits of advice when the obeyed advice J the advice was then made 
fruitful, eee e 


3 — a ſhort tale to male, 

Fell into a ſadneſs; ; then into a faſt, &c,] The ridicule of this cha- 
racter is here admirably ſuſtained. He would not only be thought to 
have difcovered this intrigue by his own ſagacity, but to have remark- 
ed all the ſtages of Hamlet's diſorder, from his ſadneſs to his raving, 
as regularly as his phyſician could have done; when all the while the 
madneſs was only feigned. The humour of this is exquiſite from a 
man who tells: us, with a confidence-peguliar to ſmall politicians, that 
1 28 finden 


2 Where 
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King. Not that I know. _ 
Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe: 
[pointing to his head and _— 
If circumſtances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though 1t were hid indeed 


Within the centre. 


King. How may we try it further? 


* Tam know, ſometimes he walks four hours toge⸗ 
er *, 


Here in the lobby. ia „ 
Queen. So he does, indeed. 
Pol. At ſuch a time PH looſe my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter: if he love 3 not, 
And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 


Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 


But keep a farm, and carters 5, 
| King . 


| Where heme Was bid, though it were bid indeed. 
_ Within the centre, WAR BURTON. | 

4 — four bours together, | Perhaps it would be better were we to 
read indefinitely,—for hours together. TyzwuiTT. 

1 formerly was inclined to adopt Mr. Tyrrwhitt's propoſed emenda- 
tion; but have now no doubt that the text is right, The expreſſion, four 
hours together, to hours together, &c. . to have been common: 
So, in King Lear, Act I. 

„ Edm. Spake you with him? 
« Edg. Ay, two bours together,” 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
Lay, and have been, any time theſe four hours,” 
Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 : 
«© She will muſe four bours together, and her filence 
6 Methinks expreſſeth more t 9 if ſhe ſpake.” Maron. 
5 Mt ſuch a time Ill looſe my daughter to bim: 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter: if be love ber not, 
And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 
. Let me be no aſſiſtant for a flate, | 
But keep a farm, and carters.] The ſcheme of owing Ophelia 


in Hamlet's ways in order to try his ſanity, as well as the addreſs of 


king in a former ſcene to Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, 
66 I entreat you both 


„ That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 


6 Some 
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King. We will try it. 


Enter HAMLE T, reading. 


Queen. But, look, where ſadly the poor wretch comes 
reading. 
„Fol. Away, I do beſeech you, both away; 
D " board him 3 .O, give me leave. 
[ Exeunt King » Queen, and an 
O 


«© Some little time; ſo by your companies 

66 To draw bim on to pleaſures, and to gather 

& So much as from occaſion you may glean, 

c Whether aught to us unknown afflicts bim thus, 

£ That open'd lies within our remedy z — 
ſeem to have been formed on the following light hints in The Hyſtory 
of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. C. 3: „They counſelled to try and know if 
poſſible, how to diſcover the intent and meaning of the young prince 3 
and they could find no better nor more fit invention to intrap him, 
then to ſet ſome faire and beautiful woman in a ſecret place, that 
with flattering ſpeeches and all the craftieft meanes ſhe could, ſhould 


. Purpoſely ſeek to allure his mind to have his pleaſure of her. To 


this end, certain courtiers were appointed to lead Hamblet into a ſoli- 
tary place, within the woods, where they brought the woman, in- 
citing him to take their pleaſures together, And ſurely the poore 
prince at this aſſault had beene in great danger, if a gentleman that 
in Horvendille's time had been nouriſhed with him, had not ſhowne 
himſelfe more affectioned to the bringing up he had received with 
Hamblet, than deſirous to pleaſe the tyrant. —This gentleman bare 


the courtiers company, making full account that the leaſt ſhowe f 


perfect ſence and wiſdome that Hamblet ſhould make, would be ſuf- 
ficient to cauſe him to looſe his lifez and therefore by certain fignes 
he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was like to fall, if 
by any means he ſeemed to obaye, or once like the wanton toyes and 
vicious provocations of the gentlewoman ſent thither by his uncle: 
which much abaſhed the prince, as then wholly being in affection to 
the lady. But by her he was likewiſe informed of the treaſon, as one 
that from her infancy loved and favoured him.—The prince in this 
fort. having deceived the courtiers and the ladys expectation, that af. 
firmed and ſwore hee never once offered to have his pleaſure of the 
woman, although in ſubtlety he affirmed the contrary, every man 
thereupon afſured themſelves that without doubt he was diftraught of 
his ſences ;z—ſo that as then Fengon's practiſe took no effect.“ 


Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, and | 
Horatio, —tbe gentleman that in the time 0 2 Horvendille (the father of 
u 


Hamlet) bad been nouriſhed with bim. t in this piece there are no 
traits of the character of Polonius. a is indeed a counſellor, _ 
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How does my good lord Hamlet!!! 

Ham. Well, god-'a-mercy. "eg 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord! » 

Ham. A otlene well; you are a fiſhmonger. 


Pol. Not I, my lord. 
Ham. 'Then I would you were ſo honeſt a man. 


Pol. Honeſt, my lord? 
Ham. Ay, ſir; to be honeſt, as this word goes, is to 


be one man pick d out of ten thouſand. 
Pol. That's very true, my lord. | 
Ham, For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead ow. 


being a god, kiſſing carrion”, — Have you a ler ? 
| „l. 


he as himſelf in the queen's chamber behind the; arras 1 chi 
is the whole, MALONRE. 

© For if the ſun breed maggots in: a dead thes being 4 god, ki kiſſing car= | 
rion,--&c.] The old copies read —a good kiſſing earrion. The emen- 
dation was made by Dr. . Warburton, who yet in my apprehenſion did 
not underſtand the paſſage, I have therefore omitted his laboured 
comment on it, in which he endeavours to prove that Shakſpeare in- 
tended it as a vindication of the ways of Providence in permitting evil 
to abound in the world. He does not indeed pretend that this pro- 
found meaning can be drawn from what Hamlet ſays; but this is 
what he was thinking of ; for “ this wonderful man (Shakſpeare) had 
an art not only of acquainting the audience with what his actors ſay, 
but with what they tbiak ! 

Hamlet's obſervation is, I think, fimply this. He has juſt remarked 
that honeſty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius aſſents. The 
prince then adds, that fince there is ſo little virtue in the world, ſince 
corruption abounds every where, and maggots are bred by the ſun, 
even in a dead dog, Polonius ought to take care to prevent his 
daughter from walking in the ſun, left ſhe ſhould prove © a breeder 
of ſinners; for though conception in general be a bleſſing, yet as Ophelia 
(whom Hamlet fuppoſes to be as frail as the reſt of the world,) might 
chance to conceive, it might be a calamity. The maggots breeding in 

a dead dog, ſeem to have been mentioned merely to introduce the 
has conception; on which word, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, Shak- 
ſpeare has play d in King Lear: and probably a fimilar quibble wag 
Intended here. The word, however, may have been uſed in its ordi- 
nary ſenſe, for pregnancy, without any double meaning. 

he flight connection between this and the preceding paſſage, and 
Hamlet s abrupt queſtion, have you a daughter # were manifeſtly in- 
tended more Rrongly to 2 Hoy: Pn w_ the n of the 8 | 


| ; 
| | | | Perhaps 
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Pol. I have my lor. oy eh 1 
Ham. Let her not walk 1” the ſun: conception is a 


bleſling? ; but as your daughter may conceive, friend, 


look to't, | 


6 * 


a god-kiſjing carrion ; i. e. a carrion that kiſſes the ſun, The participle 
being naturally refers to the laſt antecedent, dag. Had Shakſpeare 
intended that it ſhould be referred to ſun, he would 'probably have 
written“ he, being a god,” &c. We have many fimilar compound 
epithets in theſe plays. Thus in X. Lear, Act II. Sc. i. Kent ſpeaks of 
« ear-kiſfing arguments.“ Again, more appoſitely in the play before us: 

Ne lighted on a heaven-kifſing hill.“ | 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

„ Threatning c/oud-kifſing Ilion with annoy.” 

However, the inſtance quoted from Cymbeline by Dr. Warburton, 
C —common-kiſſing Titan,” ſeems in favour of the regulation that 
has been hitherto made z-for here we find the poet conſidered the ſun as 
kiſſing the carrion, not the carrion as kiſſing the ſun, So allo in 
K. Henry IV. P. I. Did'ſt thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter? 
The following Tines alſo in the hiſtorical play of King Edward III. 

1596, which Shakſpeare had certaialy ſeen, are, it muſt be acknow- 
. edged, adverſe to the regulation which 1 have ſuggeſted ; 

„The freſheſt ſummer's day doth ſooneſt taint 
6 The loathed carrion, that it ſeems to kiſs.” - 
In juſtice to Dr. Johnſon, I ſhould add, that the high elogium 


4 


which he has pronounced on Dr. Warburton's emendation, was found- 


ed on the comment which accompanied it; of which however, I think, 


his judgment muſt have condemned the reaſoning, though his good- 
neſs and piety approved its moral tendency. MAL ONE. 

This is a noble emendation, which almoſt ſets the critick on a level 
with the author IoN So“ "EB 


7. == conception.is a bleſſing ; &c.] Thus the quarts. The folio 


reads : („Conception is a bleſſing, but not as your daughter may con- 
ceive. Friend, look to't.”? The word nor, I have no doubt, was in- 
ſerted by the editor of the folio, in conſequence. of his not underſtand- 
ing the paſlage. A little lower we find a ſimilar interpolation in ſome of 
the copies, probably from the ſame. cauſe :.*« You .canngt, fir, take 
from me any thing that I will zot more willingly part withal, except 
my life? -MALONEBe . - - - 120 : 
The meaning ſeems to be, conception (i. e. underſtanding) is a 
bleſſing; but as your daughter may. conceive (i. e. be pregnant), Friend 
lool to'ty i. e. have a care of that. The ſame quibble occurs in the 
firſt ſcene of K. Lear: . 3 ; | . 
“ Kent, I cannot conceive you, fir, 1 
d Glo. Sir, this young fellow's mother ceuld. SrEEVXS. 


Vor. IX. 8 i, Pal. 


Perhaps this paſſage ought rather to be regulated thus: being I 


wo * 


Pol. How ſay you by that? [ Aſde.] ftill harping on 
my 4 nun dd new me not at firſt; he ala. 1 
was a fiſhmonger: He is far gone, far gone: and, 
truly, in my youth I ſuffer'd much extremity for love; 
very near this, I'll ſpeak to him again, What do you 
read, my lord? 15 1 

- Ham, Words, words, words! 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham. Between who ? | 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, fir: for the ſatirical rogue ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards*; that their faces are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum- 
tree — and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, 
toge with moſt weak hams: All which, ſir, though 
I moſt powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not 
honefty to have it thus ſet down ; for yourſelf, ſir, ſnall 


3 Slanders, fir: for the ſatirical rogue ſays here, that old men, &c. 
By the ſatirical rogue he ro * K his tenth ſatire: | : 
Da ſpatium vitæ, multos da Joey annos 3 
Hoc refo oultu, ſolum hoc et pallidus optas. 
Sed guam continuis et quantis longa ſenectus 
Plena malis ! deformem, et tetrum ante omnia vultum, 
h Diflimilemque ſui, Sc. brad 
Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circumſtances, 
than the bringing him in reading a deſcription of the evils of long life. 
| | 21 8 | |  WARBUR rod. 
Had Shakſpeare read Juvenal in the original, he had met with 
« De temone Britanno, Excidet Arviragzs.” —and “ Uxorem, Poſt. 
bume, dueis? We ſhould not then have had continually in Cymbeline, 
Hrviragus and Poſthimus. Should it be ſaid that the quantity in the 
former word might be forgotten, it is clear from the miſtake in the 
latter, that Shakſpeare could not poſlibly have read any one of the 
Roman poets. _ | 7 
There was a tranſlation of the roth fatire of Juvenal by Sir John 
Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis: but I cannot tell 
whether it was printed in Shakſpeare's time. In that age of quota- 
tion, every elaſſie might be picked up by piece- meal. at 
T forgot to-mention in its proper place, that another deſcription of 
Old Age in As you like it, has been called a parody on a paſſage in a 
French poem of Garnier. It is trifling to ſay any thing about this, 
after the obſervation I made in Macbeth: but one may remark once 
for all, that Shakeſpeare wrote for the le; and could not have been 
ſo abſurd as to bring forward any alluſion, which had not been familia- 
tied by ſome accident or other. FARMER. e 
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grow as old as I am, if, like a crab, you could go back. 


War d. 
Pol. Though this be madneſs, yet there's method in't. 


| [4fide 


Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 
Ham. Into my grave? | 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o' the air. Hs pregnant'® 
ſometimes his replies are! a' happineſs that often mad- 
neſs hits on, which reaſon and ſanity could not fo proſ- 
perouſly be deliver'd of. I will leave him, and ſud- 
denly contrive the means of meeting between him and 
my daughter. My honourable lord, I will moſt humbly 
take my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, fir, take from: me any thing that I 
will more willingly part withal ; ended my life, except 
my life, except my life. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. Theſe tedious old fools ! 


Enter Ros EN RAN TZ. Z, and GUILDENSTERNo 


Pol. You go to ſeek the lord Hamlet; there he is, 
|  Rof. God fave you, ſir! ſo Fol. Exit Pol; 
Gail. My honour'd: lord l— 257 
_ Ro}. My moſt dear lord !— 
Ham. My excellent good friends! "How doſt thous 
, eee ? Ah, Roſencrantz! Good lads, how do ye 
| > 
Rof. As the indifferent children of the earth. 2 
Cuil. Happy, i in that we are not over-happy; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the ſoals of her ſhoe ? „ 
R/. Neither, my lord. So 
Han. Then you live about her ne or in the middle 
of her favours? 
Cuil. Faith, her privates we. 


- How pregnant, &c. = . is ready, dexterous, apt. STEEV, 
1 and ſuddenly, 8c. This, and the greateſt part of the two fol- 
— lines, are omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. 
2 4 oſencrantz,] There was an ambaſſador of that name in England 
time when this pay was written. air 


S. 2 : Hams 


260 4 4M 1) EI 

Ham. In the ſecret parts of fortune? O, moft true; 
ſhe i is a ſtrumpet. What news? 

Re. None, my lord; but that the world's grown honeſt. 

Ham. Then 1 is dooms. day near: But your news is not 
true. Let me 3 queſtion more in particular: What have 
you, my friends, deſerved at the hands of fortune, 
that the ſends you to priſon hither ? 

Guil. Priſon, my lord! 

Ham. Denmark's a priſon. 

_ Rof. Then is the world one. } 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many con- 
fines, wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the 
wor | : 

Ro/. We think not o, my lord. = 

Ham. Why, then tis none to „ou; for there is no- 
thing either good or bad, but ing. makes. it ſo: to 
me it is a priſon. 

Ro/. Why, then your bn makes it one; tis too 
narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God! I could be bounded in a nutſhell, and 
count myſelf a king of infinite K wee z were it not that I 
have had dreams. 

Guil. Which dreams, indeed; are ambition ; for the 
very ſubſtance of the ambitious i is merely the ſhadow of 
a dream. | 

Ham. A dream itſelf; 18 but a ſhadow. 

Ko Truly, and I hold ambition of fo airy and light a - 
quality, that it is but a ſhadowꝰs ſhadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies*; and our mo- 


3 Let me, Kc. ] From here to the word attended in p. 261, I. 7, (a8 
Mr, Steevens has obſerved,) is wanting in the quarto. MAL ONE. : 
4 — the. ſhadow of a dream. ] Shakſpeare has accidentally 1 inverted 
an expreſſion of Pindar, that the ſtate of humanity is ox:a; dn, the 

dream of a ſpado su. Jonrnso0N. | 
So Davies : | 
ce Man: s life is. but a dreame, nay, leſs than ſo, 
„ # ſhadow of a dreame.” PARM ER. 
Zo, in * tragedy of Darius, 1603, by Lord Sterline: 
«© Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream.” STEEVENS. 
5 Then are our beg ars, bodies —] Shakſpeare ſeems here to deſign 
a ridicule of thoſe d D againſt wealth and en that ſeem 


to make happineſs conſiſt in poverty. Jour zen. 


narchs, 
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narchs, and out-ſtretch*d heroes, the beggars? ſhadows : 
Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, I cannot reaſon. 

Rot. Guil. We'll wait upon you. | 

Ham. No ſuch matter: I will not ſort you with the 
reſt of my ſervants; for, to ſpeak to you like an honeſt 
man, I am moſt dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten 

way of friendſhip, what make you at Elſinore ? | 
Ke. Tovilit you, my lord; no other occaſion. 

Ham. Beggar that Il am, I am even poor in thanks; 
but Ithank you : and ſure, dear friends, my thanks are too 
dear, a half-penny *. Were you not ſent for? Is it your 

own inclining? Is it a free viſitation? Come, come; 
deal juſtly with me: come, come; nay, ſpeak. 
Guil. What ſhould we ſay, my lord? 

Ham, Any thing—but to the purpoſe. You were ſent 
for; and there 1s a kind of confeſſion in your looks, 
which your modeſties have not craft enough to colour: I 
know, the good king and queen have ſent for you, 
 Rof. To what end, my lord? 

Ham, That you muſt teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the conſonancy 
of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preſerved 
love, and by what more dear a better propoſer could 
charge you withal, be even and dire& with me, whe- 
ther you were ſent for, or no? | 
No. What ſay you? | | Le Guil. 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you ©;—if you love 
me, hold not of, | 
Gul. My lord, we were ſent for. | 
Ham. I will tell you why; ſo ſhall my anticipation 
prevent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late, (but, where- 
212 | 1 f fore 


* a too dear, a balf-penny.] i. e. a half- penny too dear: they are 
worth nothing. The modern editors read —at a e 
: . ALONE. 
Nay, then J bave an eye of you ;—] An eye of you means, I have 
- a glimpſe of your meaning. STEEVENS. 
7 I have of late, &c.) This is an admirable _— of a rooted 
melancholy ſprung from thickneſs X blood; and artfully imagined Les 
- | WS CONE 
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fore, I know not,) loſt all my mirth, forgone all 
cuſtom of exerciſes: and, indeed, it goes fo heavily 
with my diſpoſition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
ſeems to me a ſteril promontory ; this moſt excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave o'er-hanging fir- 
mament *, this majeſtical roof fretted with golden fire“, 
why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and 
peſtilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of 
work is a man! How noble in reaſon! how infinite in fa- 
culties! in form, and moving, how expreſs and admi- 
rable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon 
of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quinteſſence 
of duſt ? man delights not me,——nor woman neither; 
though, by your ſmiling, you ſeem to ſay ſo. 

Ro/. My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts. 
Ham. Why did you laugh then, when I ſaid, Man de- 
lights nat me? | | 

Ro/. To think, my lord, if 2 delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment“ the players ſhall receive 
from you: we coted them on the way; and hither are 
they coming, to offer you ſervice. 


hide the true cauſe of his diſorder from the penetration of theſe twp 
| Friends, who were ſet over him as ſpies. WarBuRTON-. | | 

8 — this brave o'er-banging ſirmament, ] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads, this brave o'er-hanging, this, e. STEEvENs. 

9 = this moſt excellent canopy, the air,=this majeflical roof frettel 
with golden fire,] So, in our authour's 2 iſt ſonnet: = | 
4 As thole gold candles, fix'd in heaven's air.“ 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice: | 

&« Look, how the floor of heaven | | 
« Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gold! Marowte ' 
1 enten entertainment—] i. e. ſparing, like the entertainmente 
given in Lent. So, in the Duke's Miſtreſs, by Shirley, 1638: | 
6 to maintain you With biſket, 
44 Poor John, and half a livery, to read moral virtue 
& And lenten lectures. ST EE VERS. 
2 We coted them on the way; —] To cote is to overtake; I meet 
with this word in The Return from Parnoſſus, a comedy, 1606: 
he « — marry we preſently coted and outftript them.” . 
Again, in Warner's. Albion: England, 1602, book 6, chap. 30: 
„ Gods and goddeſſes for wantonneſs out-coreds" 


2 
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Ban. He that plays the king, ſhall be welcome; his 
majeſty ſhall have tribute of me: the adventurous knight 
ſhall uſe his foil, and target: the lover ſhall not ſigh 
gratis; the humorous man ſhall end his part in peace: 
the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh, whoſe lungs are tickled 
© the ſere 2; and the lady ſhall ſay her mind freely 3, or 


Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's ſatires, 15672 _ 
6 For he that thinks to coat all men, and all to overgoe.” 
Chapman has more than once uſed the word in his verſion of the 23d 
Jliad, 
In the laws of courſing, ſays Mr. Tollet, “a cote is when a grey- 
Hound goes endways by the ſide of his fellow, and gives the hare a 
turn.” This quotation ſeems to point out the etymology of the verb 
to be from the French coze, the fide. STEEVENS. e 
Z—tbe clown ſpall make thoſe laugb whoſe lungs are tickled o' the ſere ;] 
3, e. thoſe who are aſthmatical, and to whom laughter is moſt uneaſy. 
This is the caſe (as I am told) with thoſe whoſe lungs are tickled by 
the ſere or ſerums but about this paſſage I am neither very confident, 
nor very ſolicitous. | 
The word ſeare occurs as unintelligibly in an ancient Dialogue be- 
tweene the Comen Secretary and Fealowſy, touchynge the unſtablenes of 
| Sarlottes, bl. I. no date: | 
« And wyll byde whyſperynge in the eare, | 
4 Thynke ye her tayle is not lyght of che ſeare. 
The ſere is likewiſe a part about a hawk. STEEvENS. | 
Theſe words are not in the quarto. I am by no means ſatisfied wit 
the explanation given, though I have nothing ſatisfactory to propoſe, - 
I believe Hamlet only means, that the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh 
who have a diſpoſition to laugh; who are pleaſed with their entertain- 
ment. That no aſthmatick diſeaſe was in contemplation, may be in- 
ferred from both the words uſed, tickled and lungs; each of which 
ſeems to have a relation to laughter, and the latter to have been con- 
fidered by Shakſpeare, as (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf,) its natural ſeats 
So, in Coriolanuss EET 7 * 
£6 with a kind of ſmile, 
cc Which ne'er came from the lung, — 
Again, in As you Lide it: | 
——— When I did hear : 
| © The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
«© My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. _ 3 
Oe the ſere, or of the ſere, means, I' think, by the ſere; but the word 
ſere J am unable to explain, and ſuſpect it to be corrupt. Perhaps we 
ſhould read—the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh, whoſelungs are tickled 
o the ſcene, i. e. by the ſcene. A fimilar corruption has happened in 
another place, where we find ſcare for ſcene. See Vol. I. p. 291, n. 3. 
v4 | SN 8 415.4 MALONE-» 
3 — the lady ſhall ſay her mind, &c.] The lady fball baue no obs 
Prottion, unleſs for the lameneſs of the werſes Jou. 
S 4 | the 


f 


& 4p 


the late innovation, 


264 LH A MIL FIT, 
the blank verſe ſhall halt for't.— What players are 


they ? | . 
 Ry/. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch delight 


in, the tragedians of the city. n 
Ham. How chances it, they travel“? their reſidence, 


both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 


Ro/. 1 think, their inhibition? comes by the means of 
Ham. 


4 How chances it, they travel ?] To travel, in Shakſpeare's time was 


the technical word, for which we have ſubſtituted to flroll. So, in the 


Office- book of Sir Henry Herbert, Maſter of the Revels to king Charles 
the Firſt, a manuſcript of which an account is given in Vol. I. Part 


the ſecond: 1622. Feb. 27, for a certificate for the Palſgrave's ſer- 


vants to travel into the country for fix weeks, 10s.” Again, in Ben 
Jonſon's Poetaſter, 1601: If he pen for thee once, thou ſhalt not 
need to travell, with thy pumps full of gravell, any more, after a 
blinde jade and a hamper, and ſtalk upon boords and barrel-heads to 
an old crackt trumpet.” Theſe words are addreſſed to a player. MALONE. 

I think, their inbibition, 8c. | I fancy this is tranſpoſed : Hamlet en- 
quires not about an inhibition, but an innovation; the anſwer therefore 


Probably was, 7 think, their innovation, that is, their new practice of 


rolling, comes by means of the late inhibition, JokNSsON. 
The drift of Hamlet's queſtion appears to be this. — How chances 


it they travel? —i. e. How happens it they are become ftrollers y Their 
reſidence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. —i. e. 


to bawe remained in a ſettled theatre, was the more bonourable at well as 


+ the more lucrative ſituations To this, Roſencrantz replies — Their in- 


hibition comes by means of the late innovation,—l. e. their permiſſion 
to at any longer at an eſtabliſhed bouſe is taken away, in conſequence of 
tbe NEW CysSTOM . of introducing perſonal abuſe into their comedies. 


Several companies of actors in the time of our author were filenced 


on account of this licentious practice, See a dialogue between 
Comedy and Envy at the conclufion of Mucedorus 1598, as well as 
the Preludium to Ariſtippys, or the Fowpial Philoſopher, 1630, from 


' whence the following paſlage is taken: „ Shewps having been long in- 


termitted and forbidden by authority, for their abuſes, could not be 


raiſed but by conjuring.” She enters, whipped by two furies, and 


the prologue ſays to her ; W 
„ —with tears waſh off that guilty Gn, 
« Purge out thoſe il]-digefted dregs of wit, 
That uſe their ink to blot a ſpotleſs name 
& Let's have no one particular man traduc*'d,— 
6 ſpare the perſons,” &c. 


* 


: T Alteration therefore in the order of the words ſeems to be quite un- 


peedflarye © S TFA. ; a 
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Ham. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they did when 
I was in the city? Are they ſo follow'd ? 
- Rof. No, indeed, they are not. 
Ham. How comes it?? Do they grow ruſty ? 


- 


 Rof. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace: 
But there is, fir, an aiery of children?, little eyaſes, that 


=: 


There will ſtill, however, remain ſome difficulty. The ſtatute 39 
Eli z. ch. 4. which ſeems to be alluded to by the words—tbeir inbibi- 
tion, was not made to inhibit the players from acting any longer at an 
eſtabliſped theatre, but to prohibit them from rolling. All fencers 

' (ſays the act) bearwards, common players of enterludes, and minſtrels, 
<vandering abroad, (other than players of enterludes, belonging to 
any baron of this realm or any other honourable perſonage of greater 
degree, to be authorized to play under the hand and ſeal of arms of 

| ſuch baron or perſonage, ) ſhall be taken, adjudged and deemed, rogues, 
vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars, and ſhall ſuſtain ſuch pain and puniſh 
ments as by this act is in that behalf appointed.“ 


» 


* 


This ſtatute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr, Johnſon's tranſpo- 
ſition of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it now 
ſtands, Yet Mr. Steevens's explanation may be right: Shakſpears 
might not have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He could not how- 
ever, mean to charge his friends the old tragedians with the new 
cuſtom of introducing perſonal abuſe ; but muſt rather have meant, that 

the old tragedians were inhibited from performing in the city, and . 
obliged to travel, on account of the miſconduct of the younger com- 
pany. See n. 7. MALONE., | i ; 
5 How comes it? &c.] From here to Hercules and bis load too, in- 
cluſively, is only found in the folio. MaLons. ' 

7 — an aiery of children, &c. ] Relating to the play houſes then con- 
tending, the Bankfide, the Fortune, &c. played by the children of his 
majeſty's chapel. Por x. 

It relates to the young ſinging men of St. Paul's, concerning whoſe 

erformances and ſucceſs in attraQting the beſt company, I tind the 
following paſſage in Fack Drum's Entertainment, or Paſquil and 
Katberine, 1601: 
3 6c. I ſaw the children of Poxules laſt night; 
&« And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
- 46 The apes, in time, will do it handſomely. 
— I like the audience that frequenteth there 
& With much applauſe: a man ſhall not be choak'd 
$ With the ſtench of garlick, nor be paſted 
C To the barmy jacket of a beer-bre wer; 
, "Tis a good gentle audience, &c. | 

It is faid in Richard Flecknove's Short Pome of the ' Engliſs 
Stage, 1664, that © both the children of the chappel and St. Paul's, 
acted playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde the Con- 
vocationchouſe in Paul's; till people growing more preciſe, and playes 

ba EY _ 


rr. 

ery out on the top of queſtion, and are moſt tyranni- 
cally clapp'd fort: theſe are now the faſhions and fo 
| | | berattle 


more licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite ſuppreſt, and that of 
the children of t he chappel converted tothe uſe of the children of the 
revels. STEEVENS. 

The ſuppreſſion to which Fleckno alludes took place in the year 
2533-43; but afterwards both the children of the chapel and of the 
Revels played at our authour's playhouſe in Blackfriars, and elſewhere ;z 
and the choir-voys of St. Paul's at their own houſe. See the Aceount 
of our old theatres in Vol. I. Part II. A certain number of the chil- 
gren of the Revels, I believe, belonged to each of the principal theatres. 
Our authour cannot be ſuppoſed to direct any ſatire at thoſe young 
een who played occafionally at his own theatre. Ben Jonſon's Cyn- 
#bija's Rewels, and his Poetaſter, were performed there by the children 
of Queen Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 1601; and Eaftward Hoe 
dy the children of the revels, in 1604 or 10605. I have no doubt 
therefore that the dialogue before us was pointed at the choir-boys of 
St. Paul's, who in 1601 ated two of Marſton's plays, Antonio and 
Mallida, and Antonios Revenge. Many of Lily's plays were repre- 
ſented by them about the ſame time; and in 1607 Chapman's Buſſy 
 Ambris was performed by them with great applauſe. It was probably 
in this and ſome other noiſy tragedies of the ſame kind, that they cry d 
ant on the top of queſtion, and were moſt tyrannically clapp*d for't. 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of the 
Revels had an eſtabliſhed theatre of their own, and ſome diſpute ſeems 
to have ariſen between them and the king's company. They per- 
formed regularly in 1623, and for eight years afterwards, at the Red 
Bull in Sr. _ Street; and in 1627, Shakſpeare's company ob- 
tained an inhibition from the Maſter of the Revels to prevent their 
performing any of his plays at their houſe: as appears from the fol- 
lowing entry in Sir Henry Herbert's Office- book, already mentioned: 
4 From Mr. Heminge, in their company's name, to forbid the playinge 
of any of Shakſpeare's playes to the Red-Bull company, this 11th of 
Aprill, 1627, — 5 © ©.” From other paſſages in the ſame book, it 
appears that the Children of the Revels compoſed the Red-Bull company. 
We learn from Heywood's Apology for Afors, that the little eyaſes 
here mentioned were the perſons 8 were guilty of the late innova- 
gion, or practice of introducing perſonal abuſe on the ſtage, and per- 
haps for their particular fault the players in general ſuffered ; and the 
older and more decent comedians, as well as the children, had on 
ſome recent occaſion been inbibited from acting in London, and com- 
pelled to turn ftrollers. This ſuppoſition will make the words, con- 
cerning which a difficulty has been ſtated, (fee n. 6.) perfectly clear. 
Heywood's Apology fer Actors was publiſhed in 1612 the paſſage there- 
fore which is found in the folio, and not in the quarto, was probably 
added not very long before that time. j 

Now to ſpeake {ſays Heywood, ) of ſome abuſe lately crept into 
che quality, averanveigbing againſt the ftate, the court, the law, the 

6: 14 | 2 eitey, 
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berattle the common ſtages, (ſo they call them) that 
many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of gooſe quills, and 
dare ſcarce come thither. 

Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains 
them? how are they eſcoted?? Will they purſue the 
quality no longer than they can ſing *? will they not ſay 

| | afterwards, 


citty, and their governments, with the particularizing of private mens 
bumours, yet alive, noblemen and others, I know it diſtaſtes many 
neither do I any way approve it, nor dare I by any means excuſe it. 
The liberty which ſome arrogate to themſelves, committing their bit- 
terneſs and liberal invectives againſt all eſtates to the moutbes of chil- 
dren, ſuppoſing their juniority to be a priviledge for any rayling, be it 
never fo violent, I could adviſe all ſuch to curbe, and limit this pre- 
ſumed liberty within the bands of diſcretion and government. But 
wiſe and judicial cenſurers before whom ſuch complaints ſhall at any 
time hereafter come, will not, I hope, impute theſe abuſes to any tranſ- 
greſſion in us, who have ever been carefull and provident to ſhun the like.“ 

Prynne in his Hiftriomaſtix, ſpeaking of the ſtate of the tage, about. 
the year 1620, has this paſſage : Not to particulariſe thoſe late new 
ſcandalous invective playes, wherein ſundry perſons of place and emi- 
nence | Gundemore, the late lord admiral, lord treaſurer, and others, ] 
have been particularly perſonated, jeared, abuſed in a groſs and ſcurri- 
lous manner, &c, 3 0 | 

The folio, 1623, has—berattled. The correction was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. Maronr. | 

8 — little eyaſes, that cry aut on the top of queſtion,] Little eyaſes 3 
3, e. young neſtlings, creatures juſt out of the egg. THEOBALD., 

From ey, Teut. ovum, q. d. qui recens ex ovo emerſit. Skinneri 
Etymol. An aiery or eyerie, as it ought rather to be written, is derived 
from the ſame root, and ſignifies both a young brood of hawks, and 
the neſt itſelf in which they are produced. 
An eyas. hawk is ſometimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps 


from a corruption that has happened in many words in our language, 


from the letter = paſſing from the end of one word to the beginning of 

another. However, ſome etymologiſts think »yas a legitimate word, 

; ns M ALONE. 

The meaning ſeems to be, they aſk a common queſtion in the 
higheſt notes of the voice, JonNSO. ä 

I believe gueſtion, in this place, as in many others, ſignifies conwer- 


| ſation, dialogue. So, in The Merchant of Venice: think, you 


gueſtion with the Jew.” The meaning of the paſſage may therefpre be 
Children that perpetually recite in the bigbeſt notes of voice that can be 
- uttered. STEEVENS, 3 | : 
'9 —eſcoted ?] Paid, from the French eſcot, a ſhot or reckoning. Jouns, 
1 Will ebey purſue the quality no longer than they can fing F] Will 
they follow the profeſſion of players no longer han they the the 9 


—— — —— — 
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afterwards, if they ſhould grow themſelves to common 
players, (as it is moſt like®, if their means are no bet- 
ter,) their writers do them wrong, to make them exclaim 
againſt their own ſucceſſion + ? 


Ro. Faith, there has been much to do on both ſides; 
and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre them on to con- 
troverly* : there was, for a while, no money bid for ar- 


gument, unleſs the poet and the player went to cuffs in 


the queſtion. | 
Ham. Is it poſſible ? ; 
Gail. O, there has been much throwing about of brains. 
Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 
Ro/. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and his load toos. 
Ham. It is not very ſtrange: for my uncle is king of 
| LED | Denmark ; 


of boys? So afterwards he ſays to the player, Come, give us a taſte of 
gour quality; come, a paſſionate ſpeech. N 

So, in the players“ Dedication, prefixed to the firſt edition of 
Fletcher's plays in folio, 1647: „directed by the example of 
ſome who once fteered in our quality, and fo fortunately aſpired to 
chuſe your honour, joined with your now glorified brother, patrons 
to the flowing compoſitions of the then expired ſweet ſwan of Avon, 
Shakſpeare. Again, in Goſſon's Scbgo! of Abuſe, 1579: © I ſpeak 
not of this, as though every one [of the players] that profeſſeth the 
' gualitie, ſo abuſed himſelf, - | | 
e Than they can ſing”, does not merely mean, © than they keep the 
voices of boys, but is to be underſtood literally, He is ſpeaking of 
the choir-boys-of St. Paul's. MALONE. 5 

2 — naß lite. — The old copy reads, —lile moſt. STEEvENs. 


The correftion was made by Mr. Pope. MaLox E. 


3 — their writers do them wrong, &c. ] I ſhould have been very 
much ſurprized if I had not found Ben Jonſon among the writers here 
alluded to, STEEVENS. . a 

4 —to tarre th:m on to controwerſy :] To provoke any animal to 
rage, is to tarre bim, The word is ſaid to come from the Greek 
dad g JOHNSON. | | 

5 — Hercules and bis Joad too.] i. e. they not only carry away the 
world, but the world-bearer too: alluding to the ſtory of Hercules's 
gelieving Atlas. This is humorous. WarBURTON. 

The alluſion may be to the Globe playhouſe on the Bankſide, the 


 fign of which was Hercules carrying the Globe. STEEVENS. 


I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare meant, that the boys drew greater audiences 


than the elder players of the Globe theatre. MAarLoNnx. 


Je is not very ftirange : for my uncle—) I do not wonder that the 


new players have fo ſuddenly riſen to reputation; my uncle ſupplies 


anot 


©, 
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Denmark; and thoſe, that would make mouths at hi 

while my father lived, 2 twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a- piece, for his picture in little 7, Sblood 
there is ſomething in this more than natural, if philo- 
ſophy could find it out. [ Flouriſh of trumpets within. 


Guil, There are the players. 


Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elſinore. Your 


hands, Come then: the appurtenance of welcome is 
faſhion and ceremony : let me comply * with you in this 
garb ; leſt my extent to the players, which, I tell you, 
muſt ſhew fairly outward, ſhould more appear like en- 
tertainment than yours. You are welcome: but my 
uncle-father, and aunt- mother, are deceived,  _ 

Gail, In what, my dear lord? 

Ham. I am but mad north- north weſt : when the wind is 


ſoutherly 9, I know a hawk from a hand-ſaw*, _ 


another example of the facility with which honour is conferred upon 
new claimants, JoHNSONs» _ 3 

It is not very ftrange, &c. was originally Hamlet's obſervation, on 
being en that the old tragedians of the city were not ſo followed 
as they uſed to be: [ſee p. 265, n. 6.] but Dr. Johnſon's explanation 
is certainly juſt, and this paſſage connects ſufficiently well with that 
which now immediately precedes it. MALoNE, | 

7 — in little. ] i. e. in miniature. So, in Drayton's Shepherd's Sirena 

& Paradile in /ittle done.” | 

Again, in Maſſinger's New way to pay old debrs : 

6 His father's picture in little. STEEVENS. 5 

let ne comply—] Hanmer reads, Let me compliment with you. 


. | 3  Tonnson.e 
9 When the wind is ſoutherly, Se.] So, in Damon and Pythias, 


1582: 1 by f 
: cc But I perceive now, either the winde is at the ſouth, 
6c Or elſe your tunge cleaveth to the rooffe of your mouth.“ 

: STEEVENSs 


1 — I know a bawk from a hand-ſaw.)] This was a common pro- 


verbial ſpeech. . The Oxford Editor alters it to, I know. a hawk from 


an bernſhaw, as if the other had been a corruption of the players; 


whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in the mouths of 

the people: ſo that this critic's alteration only ſerves to ſhew us the 

original of the expreſſion. WAR BUR To. 

Similarity of ſound is the ſource of many literary corruptions. In 
Holborn we have ſtill the ſign of the Bull and Gate, which exhibits 


\ 


but an odd combination of images, It was originally (as I learn 3 | 


—— * 2 . 2 — 
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3 Enter Polo rus. 


Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenſtern ;z=and you too at 
each ear a hearer: that great daby, you ſee there, is not 
yet out of his ſwadling-clouts. ; 

Ro/. Hapily, he's the ſecond time come to them; for, 

they ſay, an old man is twice a child, 

Ham. I will propheſy, he comes to tell me of the 
players; mark it.— Vou ſay right, firs 0g” monday 
morning 3 *twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. | 

Ham, My lord, I have news to tell you, When Roſ- 
cius was an b i in Rome,— 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz *! 


Pol. Upon my honour,— 
Ham. Then came each actor on his 1 5 


the title-page of an old play) the Biologie Gate, 7. e. one of the ga 
of Boulogne, deſigned perhaps as a compliment to Henry VIII. 2255 
took that place i in 1544. 

The Boulogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, had probably the 
{ſame origin, i. e. the mont bof the harbour of Boulogne. STEzvEns. 

2 Buz, buz !—] Mere idle talk, the bu of the vulgar. Jounson. 

Bux, buz ! =, I believe, only interjections employed to interrupt 
Polonius. B. Jonſon uſes them often for the ſame purpoſe, as well 
as Middleton in A mad World my maſters, 1608, STEEvENs. 

Buz uſed to be an interjection at Oxford, when any one began a 
Kory that was generally known before. BracxsTons. 

Buzzer, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play, is uſed for a buſy talker 

„ And wants not buzzers, to infect his ear 
c With peſtilent 8 | 
Again, in King Lear : 
on every dream, 
& Each buz, each fancy.” . 
Again, in Fruſſel's Hiftory of England, 1635: © ho, inſtead of 
| ms, redreſs, ſuſpecting now the truth of the duke of Gloceſter's 
c. 

11 Id therefore, probable from the anſwer of Polonius, that 5 
was uſed, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes, for an idle rumour without any 
foundation. | 
In B. Jonſon's Staple of News, the collector of mercantile intel- 
ligence is called Emiffary Bux. MaArons. 

3 Then came, &c.] This ſeems to be a line of a ballad, Joann. 


Pos. 
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Pol. The beſt actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, hiſtory, 8 paſtoral-comical, hiſtorical- 
paſtoral, [tragical-hiſtorical *, tragical-comical, hiſtori- 
cal-paſtoral,] ſcene individable, or poem unlimited: 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light 5, For 
the law of writ, and the liberty®, theſe are the only 
men. | | 
Ham. O Feptba, judge of ' I/rael,—what a treaſure 
hadſt thou! | 
Pal. What a treaſure had he, my lord? | 
Ham. Why,— One fair daughter, and no more, 
ey The which he loved paſſing well,  * © 
Pol. Still on my daughter, - V 
Ham. Am I not i the right, old Jepta? 


4 —tragical, c.] The words within the crotchets I have re- 
covered from the folio, and ſee no reaſon why they were hitherto 
omitted. There are many plays of the age, if not of Shakſpeare, that 
anſwer to theſe deſeriptions. ST EEVINS. | 
S Seneca cannot be too beawy, nor Plautus too light.) The tragedies 
of Seneca were tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomas Newton, and others, 
and publiſhed in 158 1. One comedy of Plautus, wiz. the Menechmig 
was likewiſe tranſlated and publiſhed in 1595. STEEVENS. 
Il believe the frequency of plays performed at publick ſchools, ſug- 
geſted to Shakſpeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dramatiek au- 
thors, T. WAR To W. 18 
For the law of writ, and the liberty, ] All the modern editions 
Have, che law of wit, and itbe liberty; but both my old copies have, 
the lat of writ, I believe rightly. Vrit, for writing, compoſitions 
Wit was not, in our authour's time, taken either for imagination, or 
acuteneſs, or both together, but for underſtanding, for the faculty by 
which we apprebend and judge. Thoſe who wrote of the human 
mind, diftinguiſhed its primary powers into evif and will. Aſcham 
diltinguiſhes boys of tardy and of active faculties into guick wits and 
ww wits, JOHNSON» | 
The old copies are certainly right. Mrit is uſed for writing by au- 
thours contemporary with Shakſpeare. Thus, in The Apologie of 
Pierce Pennileſſe, by Thomas Naſhe, 1593: „ For the Jowhe circum- 
| tance of his poverty before his death, and ſending that miſerable ' 
eoritte to his wife, it cannot be but thou lieſt, learned Gabriel.“ 
Again, in biſhop Earle's Character of a mere dull Phyſician, 16382 
Then followes a writ to his drugger, in a ſtrange tongue, which he 
underſtands, though he cannot conſter. “ 
; Again, in . Henry FI. P. II. 5 
& Now, good my lord, let's ſee the devil's writ.” MAT OmA- 


Pol, 


; 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
I 


Pol. If you call me Jeptha, my lord, I have a daughter, 
that I love paſſing well. r e LE A s 
Ham. Nay, that follows not. | 
Pol. What follows then, my lord? 3 HT WED 
Ham. Why, As by lot, God wot, and then, you know, 


It cane to paſs, As moſt like it was, —The-firſt row of the 


pious chanſon * will ſhew you more; for look, my abridg- 
ment? comes. 8 . 
DEE Enter four or five Players, L174 2: 
You are welcome, maſters; welcome, all :=I am glad 
to ſee thee well:—welcome, good friends,—O, old 
friend! Why, thy face is valanced * fince I ſaw thee 
7 Why, As by lot, God wot, -c. ] The old ſong from which theſe 
quotations are taken, I communicated to Dr. Percy, who has ho- 
noured it with a place in the ſecond and third editions of his. Reliques 
2 ancient Engliſh Poetry. In the books belonging to the. Stationers* 
ompany, there is a late entry of this ballad among others. *Feffa 


Judge of Iſrael,” p. 93. vol. iii, Dec. 14 1624. STEEVENS. | 
There is a Latin tragedy on the ſubject of Feptha, by John Chriſ- 


topherſon in 1546, and another by Buchanan, in 1554. A third by 


Du Pleſſis Mornay is mentioned by Pryane in his Hiſtriomaſtix. The 
ſame ſubject had probably been introduced on the Engliſh ſtage. | 
= 3 3 nie SLE 3 MaALoONE. 
3 -— the pious chanſon —] It is pons chanſons in the firſt folio edi- 
tion. The old ballads ſung on bridges, and from. thence called pon: 
chanſons. Hamlet is here repeating ends of old ſongs... Pore. | 
The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and 1611, read pious chanſon, which 
gives the ſenſe wanted, and I have accordingly inſerted it in the text. 
The pious chanſons were a kind of Chriſtmas carols, containing ſome 
ſcriptural hiſtory thrown into looſe rhimes, and ſung about the ſtreets 
by the common people when they went at that ſeaſon to ſolicit alms. 
Hamlet is here repeating ſome ſcraps from a ſong of this kind, and 
when Polonius enquires what follows them, he refers him to the fir 
row (i. e. diviſion) of one of theſe, to obtain the information he 


wanted. 'STEEVENS. 1 
24 | 
wil. 


9 — my abridgment —] He calls the players afterwards, the 
ebronicles of the time; but I think he now means only thoſe who 


Horten my talk. Jonuns0N. | | 
An abridgement is uſed for a dramatick piece in the Midſummer-_ 


Night's Dream, AQ V. Sc. i. 


& Say what abridgment have you for this evening?“ 
but it does not commodiouſly apply to this paſſage. STEEVENS. 
1 thy face is valanced —] i. e. fringed wich a beard. The va- 
lance is the fringes er drapery hanging round the teſtes . 
8 | ALONE» 


laſt ; 
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laſt; Com'ſt thou to beard me in Denmark? — What! 


my young lady and miſtreſs ! By- r- lady, your ladyſhip 
is nearer to heaven, than when I ſaw you laſt, by the al- 
titude of a chopine*. Pray God, your voice, like a 
piece of uncurrent gold, be not crack'd within the 


rings. —-Maſters, you are all welcome. We'll eien 


to't like French falconers , fly at any thing we ſee: 


2 = by the altitude of a chopine.] A chioppine'is a high ſhoe worn 
7 the Italians, as in Tho. Heywood's Challenge of Beauty, Act 5. 
Dong. | ; , 5 1 1 
„„The Italian in her high chepeene, e - 
- £6 Scotch laſs, and lovely froe too; ; 
c The Spaniſh Donna, French Madame, 
He doth not feare to go to.“ STEEVENS. | 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courtexan, 16053 „ Doſt not weare 
high corked ſhoes, cbo ines * | * * N 4 1 ä ' 
The word ought Se to be written cbapine, from chapin, Span. 
which is defined by Minſheu in his Spaniſh Dictionary, & a bigh cork 
ſboe. There is no ſynonymous word in the Italian language, though 
the Venetian ladies, as we are told by Laſſels, © wear high-heel'd ſhoes, 
like ſtilts, which being very inconvenient for walking, they commonly 
reſt their hands or arms upon the ſhoulders of two grave matrons. 
3 «> 55 fy 8 ks 8 MALONEs 
3 be not crack'd within the ring. ] That is, crack'd_ too much for 
ſe. This is ſaid to a young player Who acted the parts of women. 
f | bo v5 20 TYY; * OHNSONs 
I find the ſame phraſe in The Captain, by B. and Fletebes 
C Come to be marxied to my lady's woman, | 
c After ſhe's crack'd in the ring. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Leys . 
Light gold, and crack'd within the ring. STEEVENS. 
The following paſſage in Lily's Voman in the Moon, 1597, as well as 
that in Fletcher's Captain, might lead us to ſuppoſe. that. this phraſe 
ſometimes conveyed a wanton alluſion : “ Well, if ſhe were twenty 
grains lighter, refuſe her; provided always ſhe be not clipt within the 
ring. R. . i xn 7 Ys. EE SP | | 
7 — Hike French falroners,] Thus the folio. Quarto :—like friendly 
falconers. MAL ONE. 2-0 3 W 
The amuſement of lconry was much cultivated in France. In 
AlPs <vell that ends well, Shakſpeare has introduceed an aftringer or 
falconer at the French court. Mr. Tollet, who has mentioned the 
ſame circumſtance, likewife adds, that it is ſaid in Sir Tho, Browne's 
Tracis, p. 116, that „ the French ſeem to have been the firſt and 
nobleſt falconers in the weſtern part of Europe: and that the 
French king ſent over his falconers to ſhew that ſport to King James 
the firſt:”” See Weldon's Court of King Famess STEEVENS 
. "Well 
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2 lu LET, 


We'll have a ſpeech ſtraight ; Come, give us a taſte of 
your quality; come, a paſſionate ſpeech. 


- 1. Play, What > Brag” my good lord ? 

Ham. I heard thee, ſpeak me a ſpeech once,—but it 
was never acted; or, if it was, not above once: for the 
play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; twas caviare 
to the general,: but it was (as I received it, and 
others, whoſe judgments, in ſuch matters, cried in the 
top of mine &,) an excellent play; well digeſted in the 
ſcenes, ſet down with as much modeſty? as cunning. I 
remember, one ſaid, there were no ſallets * in the lines, 


s ewcaviare to the F ] Caviare or Caveare is a kind of 
pickle, greatly efteemed in Mufcovy, made of the rue of the ſtur- 
eon and Belluga, taken out, ſalted, and dried by the fire, or in the 
fun. The fiſtr is caught in great quantities at the mouth of the Volga. 
Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, defines, Cawviars, © a kinde 
of ſalt meat, uſed in Italie, like black ſope; it is made of the roes of 
n : 
Lord Clarendon uſes the general for the people, in the ſame manner 
28 it is uſed here. And fo by undervaluing many particulars, (which 
they truly eſteemed, ) as rather to be conſented to than that the general 
ſhould ſuffer,.— B. V. p. 530. MALO NR. 
B. ſonfon hag ridiculed the introduction of theſe foreign delicacies 
in his Cinchia's Rewelt, 1602 ;5—@ He doth learn to eat anchovies, 


Macaroni, Bovoli, Fagioli, and Caviare, &c. 
Again, in Marſton's phat you vill, 1607 : 

„ aà man can fearce eat good meat, Ns 

c Anchovies, caviare, but he's ſatired.“ SrEEVENS. 
G cried in the top of mine, ] i. e. that were bigber than mine. 
5 ; | Jonunson. 

Whoſe judgment, in fuch matters, was in much higher vogue than 
mine. HEAT. | | | 

Perhaps it means.only—whoſe judgment was more clamorouſly de- 
livered than mine. We ftill ſay of a bawling actor, that he ſpeaks on 
the top of bis voice. STEEVENS. * 

7 — ſet down with as much. modeſty— Modeſty for rr. . 

| | * Cf: 0M | „ : ARBURTON«& 

'3 — there were no ſallets, c.] Such is the readingof the old copies 
1 know not why the later editors continued to adopt the alteration of 
Mr. Pope, and read, no ſalt, &c. OT | 

Mr. Pope's alteration may indeed be in ſame degree ſupported 
by the following paſſage in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 :— © —a 
prepared troop of gallants, who ſhall diſtaſte. every 1 line in 
their fly-blown comedies.” Though the other phraſe was uſed as 


hte as in the year 1665, in a Banguet of Jef, c. 4 — for junkets, 
joei ; and for curious /aiferr, ſales-.  STEEVENS. 


to 
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to make the matter ſavoury; nor no matter in the phraſe, 


that might indite the author of affection?: but call'd it, 


an honeſt method, as wholeſome as ſweet, and by 

very much more handſome than fine*. One ſpeech in it I 

chiefly loved: 'twas Eneas' tale to Dido; and there- 

about of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's 

ſlaughter: If it live in your memoty, begin at this line; 

let me ſee, let me ſe + | 
The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beaſt, - tis hot 

ſo; it begins with Pyrthus | IA 

The rugged FPyrrbus, - be, whoſe ſable arms, 

Black as his purpoſe, did the night reſemble 

When he lay couched in the ominous horſe, 8 

Hath now this dread and black complexion ſntar 4 

With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot 

New is he total guless; horridly trick d 

With blood of fathets, mothers, daughters, ſons ; 

Bak'd and impaſted with the parching ftreets, 

That lend a tyranneus and a damned light © 


9 — that might indite the author—] Indite, for convicc. Watt. 

— indite the author of affefion 1 i. e. convict the author of being 
a fantaſtical affected writeft. Marfa calls Malvolio an aff&jon'd aſs, 
i. e. an affected als ; and in Love's Labour's Lift, Nathaniel tells the Pe- 
dant, that his reaſons © have been ꝛbitty without affection.“ 
Again, in the tranſlation of Cafigliane's Couf tier, by Hobby, 1556: 
« Among the chiefe conditions and qualityes in a waiting-gentlewo- 
man,” ie, © to' flee affefion of curiofity,”” STEVENS. 

I — but call d it, an boneſ method.] Hamlet is telling how much 
bis judgment differed from that of others. One ſaid, there was no ſalt 
in the lines, &. but called it an boneſt method. The author probably gave 
it, but I called it an honeſt method, &. JounsoNs | 

— an boneft method,— | Honeſt for ebaſſe. WARBURTON. 

2 — as Wwholeſome, &c.] This paſſage was recovered from the quartos 
by Dr. Johnſon, STEEVENs. 

3 Now is he total gules;] Gules is a term in the barbarous jargon 
peculiar to heraldry, and ſignifies red. Shakſpeare has it again in Timon : 

« With man's blood paint the ground; gules, gules."" 
| Heywood, in the ſecond part of the Iron Are, has made a verb 
rom itz, . 
4 old Hecub?'s reverend locks 
«© Be gel'd in ſlaughter.” — 8TE EVI W. 6 

4 ww trick a=} i. e. ſmeared, painted, An heraldick term. Ses 

Vol, HI. p. 358, u. 8. Maron. . 
Nee T 2 To 
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276 HAM L E , | 
To their lord*s murder + Roaſted in wrath, and fire, 
And thus &er-/ized with coagulate gore, ; 

 » With eyes like carbuncles, the helliſh Pyrrhus 

Old grandfire Priam ſeeks :—S0 proceeed you. 

Pol. Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken; with good ace 
cent, and good diſcretion. | ; 

1. Play. Anon be finds bim | 
Striking too ſhort at Greets; his antique ſword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command : Unequal match'd, 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage, ftrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of. his fell ſword 

T he unnerved father falls*. Then ſenſeleſs Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his baſe; and with a hideous craſs  _. 
T akes priſoner Pyrrhus* ear : for, lo! his ford 
Which was declining on the milky head 

Of reverend Priam, ſeem d i the air to ſtick < 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus ſtood; 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter, 
,, I SE 

But, as we often ſee, apainſt ſome florm, 

A filence in 50 Ae boy = il, 

The bold winds Jpeechleſe, and the orb below © 

A huſh as death anon, the dreadful thunder 


3 So proceed you.] Theſe words are not in the folio. MATO. 

4 But with the whiff and wind of bis fell ſword a 

. The anner ved father fallt.] So, as Mr. Stevens has obſerved, in 
Dido, Queen of Carthage, a tragedy, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 15942 

„ Which he diſdaining, whiſk'd his ſevord about, 19% x34 

cc And with the wind thereof the king fell down.” 

The king here ſpoken of is Priam. MarLone. | 

S —25 @ painted ryrant—)] Shakſpeare was probably here omg” 
of the tremendous perſonages often repreſented in old tapeſtry, whoſe. 
uplifted ſwords fick in the air, and do nothing. MALONE. 3 

4e often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, | n 

T be bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 

As huſh as death :] So, in Venus and Adonis s © 

„Even as the wind is buſh'd 3 it raineth."* 

This line leads me to ſuſpect that Shakſpeare wrote the bold wind 
ſpeechleſs. Many fimilar miſtakes have happened in theſe plays, where 
one word ends with the ſame letter with which the next begins. M. = w 
& 7 | "hs ot 
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Deth rend the region : So, after Pyrrbus pauſe, 

A rouſed vengeance ſets him new a work z 

And never did the C yclops' hammers fall 

On Marses armour, forg d for proof eterne, 

With leſs remorſe than Pyrrhus* bleeding Fevord 

Now falls on Priam.— 

Out, out, thou trumpet, F ortune ! All you gods, 

In general ſynod, take away her power ; 

Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 

As low as to the fiends / 

Pol. This is too long. 

Ham. It ſhall to the barber's, with your a | 
Pr*ythee, ſay on:—He's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry 7, 
or he ſleeps: ſay on; come to Hecuba. 

I. Play. But who, ah woe *! had ſeen the mabled buen 


7 — be's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry] A jig, in our poet's time 
fignified a ludicrous metrical compoſition, as well as a dance, Here it 
is uſed in the former ſenſe, So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
« Frottola, a countrie jigg, or round, or countrie ſong, or wanton 
verſes, See Vol. X. p. 334, n. 3, and the Hiſtorical Account 4 _ 

Erie Stage, &c. in Vol. I. Part II. Marons. 

But obo, ah woe] Thus the quarto, except that it has —4 woes 
A is printed inſtead of ab in various places in the old copies. Moe 
was formerly uſed adjectively for woeful, So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
«& Woe, woe are we, fir, you may not live to wear 
« All your true followers out.. 5 | 

The folio reads But who, O bo, &c. MALONE. | 

9 —the mabled gueen—] The mabled queen, (or mobled queen, as it 
is ſpelt in the quarto,) means, the queen attired in a large, coarſe, 
and careleſs head-dreſs, A few lines lower we are told ſhe had © a 
clout upon that head, where late the diadem ſtood.” The word is uſed 
(as Dr. Warburton has obſerved) by Sandys in his travels, - Speaking 
of the Turkiſh women, he ſays, „their heads and faces are mabled 
in fine linen, that no more is to be ſeen of them than their eyes.” 

To mab, (which in the North is pronounced mob, and hence the 
ſpelling of the old copy in the preſent inſtance,) ſays Ray i in his Dia, 
of North Country words, is (c to dreſs careleſly. Mabs are flatterns.”* 

The ordinary morning -head-dreſs of ladies continued to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of a nab, to almoſt the end of the reign of * 
the ſecond, The folio reads—the inobled queen. MALO VE. 
Mobled ſignifies buddled, groſly covered. JonnsoN. ES 

I meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: 

«© The moon does mobble up herſelf,” FarMER, 


13 Han. 


Ham. The mabled queen; 

Pol. That's good; mabled queen is good. 

1. Play. Run barefoot up and down, threat ning the flames 

With bifſon rheum * ; a clout upon that head, - 

Where late the diadem ftood ; and, for a robe, 

About her land and all oer-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had ſeen, with tongue in venom fleep'd, 

*Gainſt fortune s fate would treaſon have pronounc'd 4e 

But if the gods themſelves did ſee ber then, 

When fhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport 

In mincing with his ſword her huſband*s limbs; 

The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 

u things mortal move them not at all, ) 
ould have made milch * the burning eyes of heaven, 

And paſſion in the gods. . | 

Pol. Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, and 
has tears in's eyes.—Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham, Tis well; I'll have thee ſpeak out the reſt of 
this ſoon. —Good my lord, will you ſee the players well 
beſtow'd ? Do you hear, let them be well uſed ; for they 
are the abſtract, and brief chronicles, of the time: After 
your death you were better have a bad epitaph, than 
their ill report while you live. SONY | 
4 = My lord, I will uſe them according to their 
| ert. 7: N 4 2 5 
Ham. Odd's bodikin, man, much better: Uſe every 
man after his deſert, and who ſhall "(cape whipping? 
Uſe them after your own honour and dignity ; The lefs 

they deſerve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take 
em in. 7) | 

Pol. Come, firs, 


ub biſſon rbeum ;] Biſſon or beeſen, i. e. blind. A word till 

In uſe in ſome parts of the north of England. 5 

So in Coriolanus ; *© What harm can your biſſen conſpeRuities glean 

| gut of this character?“ STzrvENs. 4 ä 
2 — made milch—] ory in the 13th Song of his. Polyolbion 


Ves this epither to dew; © 


xhaling the milch de w, &c. STEEVENS» 


Hams 
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Ham. Follow him, friends: we'll hear a play to-mor- 
row,—Doſt thou hear me, old friend; can you play the 
murder of Gonzago ? | | 

1. Play. Ay, my lord, e | 

Ham. We'll have it to-morrow night. You could, for a 
need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or fixteen lines, 
which I would ſet down, and inſert in't? could you not? 

1. Play. Ay, my lord. | 
Han. Very well, -Follow that lord; and look you 
mock him not. [Exeunt Polox ius and Players.] My 
good friends, [o Roſ. and Guil.] I'II leave you till 
night: you are welcome to Elſinore. | 

Ro/. Good my lord! [Exeunt Roſ. and Guil. 

Ham. Ay, ſo, God be wi' you :—Now I am alone. 
O, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 

Is it not monſtrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wann' d“; 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in 's aſpe& 5, | 
4 5 A broken 


3 II it not monſtrous, that this player Bere, ] It ſhould ſeem from the 
complicated nature of ſuch parts as Hamlet, Lear, &c. that the time 


of Shakſpeare had produced many excellent performers. He would 


ſcarce have taken the pains to form charaQers which he had no proſ- 

pect of ſeeing repreſented with force and propriety on the ſtage, S TE Ev. 
4 That, from ber working, all bis viſage wann'd, 

Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſperr,] Wan'd (wann'd it 


ſhould have been ſpelt,) is the reading of the quarto, which Dr. Warbur- 
ton, I think rightly, reſtored. The folio reads warm d, for which Mr. 


Steevens contends in the following note. 


ce The working of the ſoul, and the effort to ſhed tears, will give a 


colour to the actor's face, inſtead of taking it away, The viſage is 
always warm'd and fluſh'd by any unuſual exertion in a paſſionate 
ſpeech z but no performer was ever yet found, I believe, whoſe feel- 
ings were of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility as to produce paleneſs in any 
fituation in which the drama could place him. But if players were 
indeed poſſeſſed of that power, there is no ſuch circumſtance in the 
ſpeech uttered before Hamlet, as could introduce the wanneſt for 
which Dr. Warburton contends.” _ 

Whether an actor can produce paleneſs, it is, I think, unneceſlary 
to inquire. That Shakſpeare tbaugbt he could, and conſidered the 
. ſpeech in queſtion as likely to _ wanneſs, is proved * 
2 4 | ." "OP 
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A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba ! = | 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba 5, 


by the words which he has put into the mouth of Polonius in this 
ſcene; which add ſuch ſupport to the original reading, that J have 
without heſitation reſtored it, Immediately after the player has finiſh- 
ed his ſpeech, Polonius exclaims, | 
« Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, and has tears in bis 
es. Here we find the effort to ſhed tears, raking away, not giving 
a colour. If it be objected, that by rwrn'd bis colour, Shakſpeare meant 
that the player grew red, a paſſage in King Richard III. in which the 
poet is again deſcribing an actor, who is maſter of his art, will at once 
anſwer the objection. 5 | 
Rich, Come, couſin, can'ft thou guake, and change thy colour? 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word; 
And then again begin, and ſtop again, : 
As if thou wert diſtraugbt and mad with terror? 
Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ſtraw, &c, 
The words, quale, and terror, and tremble, as well as the whole context, 
ſhew, that by ic change thy colour, Shakſpeare meant grow pale. 
3 : ; | | MALONE. 
S Tears in bis eyes, diſtraction in *s aſpẽct, ] The word aſpec (as Dr. 
Farmer very properly obſerves) was in Shakſpeare's time accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable. The folio exhibits the paſſage as I have printed it. 
* | : ;  STEEVENSs 
6 What's Hecuba to bim, &c.] The expreſſion of Hamlet, What's 
Hecuba to bim, or be to Hecuba, is plainly an allufion to a paſſage in 
Plutarch's Life of Pelopidas, ſo exquiſitely beautiful, and ſo pertinent, 
that I wonder it has never yet been taken notice of. 
And another time, being in a theatre where the tragedy of 
& Troades of Euripides was played, he Alexander Pheræus] went out 
6c of the theatre, and ſent word to the players notwithſtanding, that 
& they ſhould go on with their play, as if he had been ftill among 
«© them; ſaying, that he came not away for any miſliking he had of 
« them or of the play, but becauſe he was aſhamed his people ſhould 
$6 ſee him weep, to ſee the miſeries of Hecuba and Andromache 
4c played, and that they never ſaw him pity the death of any one 
“ man, of ſo many of his citizens as he had cauſed to be ſlain.” - 
| . Sir Jonun HAWEINS. 
This obſervation had been already made by Mr. Upton. STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare, it is highly probable, had read the life of Pelopidas, but 
I ſee no ground for ſuppoſing there is here an alluſion to it. Hamlet 
is not aſhamed of being ſeen. to weep at a theatrical exhibition, but 
mortifiedtnat a player, in a dream of paſſion, ſhould appear more agitated 
by fictitious ſorrow, than the prince was by a real calamity, M 211 E» 
| | | | hat 
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That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 7, 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear © with horrid ſpeech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
Tet i, | 
A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like John a-dreams 9, unpregnant of my cauſe *, 
And can ſay nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and molt dear life, 
A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward? 
Who 


7 — the cue fer paſſion, | The bint, the direction. Jonunson, 

3 — tbe general ear—] The ears of all mankind. $0 before, caviare 
to the general, that is, to the multitude, JonxN SON. | 

9 Like John-a-dreams,—)] John-a-dreams, i. e. of dreams, means 
only Jobn the dreamer; a nick-name, I ſuppoſe, for any ignorant 
filly fellow, Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during the ſeaſon of 
Lent, was called Fack-a-lent, and the ignis fatuus Fack-a-lanterns 
8 however, if not a corruption of this nick- name, 
eems to have been ſome well known chatacter, as I have met with 
more than one alluſion to him, So, in Have with you to Saffron 
' Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, by Naſhe, 1596: © The 
defcription of that poor Fobn-a-droynes his man, whom he had hired,” 
c. Fohn-a-droynes is likewiſe a fooliſh character in Whetſtone's 
Promos and Caſſandra, 1578, who is ſeized by informers, has not 
much to ſay in his defence, and is cheated out of his money. STzzv. 


1 — unpregnant of my cauſe, ] Unpregnant, for having no due ſenſe 


of WARBURTON. 

Rather, not gquickened with a new deſire of vengeance; not teeming 
qvith revenge. JOHNSON. le 

2 A damn'd defeat was made.—] Defeat, for deſtruction. Wax R. 

Rather, diſpeſſæſon. JohxsoW. 
The word defeat is very licentiouſly uſed by the old writers. Shale- 
ſpeare in Othello employs it yet more quaintly:— “ Defeat thy favour 
with an uſurped beard; and Middleton, in his comedy called Any 
Thing for a Quiet Life, ſays—“ I have heard of your defeat made 
upon a mercer.* | | 

Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman: 

„That he might meantime make a ſure defeat 
. On our good aged father's life,” STEEVZ NS. 
In the paſſage quoted from Orbe/lo, to defeat is uſed for undo or 
alter; defaire, Fr, See Minſheu in v. Minſheu conſiders = — 
| antlives 
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Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate acroſs ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the noſe ? gives me the lie i'the throat, 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? „ 
Ha! Why, I ſhould take it : for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall | 
To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 

I ſhould have fatted all the region kites | 
With this ſlave's offal : Bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs villain! 
Why, what an aſs am I? This is moſt brave * ; 

That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 

Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curſing, like a very drab, 

A ſcullion 5! 5 1 
Fie upon' t! foh ! About my brains 6 Humph!Ihave heard, 
That guilty creatures, ſitting at a play 7, | 

T 8 Have 


ſtantives defeat and defeature as ſynonymous. The former he de- 
fines an overthrow ; the latter, execution or ſlaughter of men. In 
K. Henry V. we have a ſimilar phraſeology : J 
« Making defeat upon the powers of France.” 
And the word is again uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the laſt act of this 
ay: 
play cc Their defeat | 
c Doth by their own infinuation grow.“ MATLON E. 
5 — kindleſs—] Unnatural, JonansoN. | 
4 Why, what an 18 am I? This is moſt brave ;] The folio reads, 
OD O vengeance! 
Who? what an afs am I? Sure this is moſt brave. 
5 ; STEEVENS« 
5 Aſcullion !] Thus the folio. The quartos read, —a ffallion. 
8 | STEEVENS. 
5 About, my brains !] Wits, to your work. Brain, go about the 
ſent buſineſs. Jonnson. 8: 
This expreſſion occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, by Hey- 
wood, 1632: | 
&« My brain, about again! for thou haſt found 
cc New projects now to work on.“ STEEVENS-» 
7 wn ] bave beard, 


That guilty creatures, ſitting at a play,] A number of theſe ſtories 


arc 
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Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 

Been ſtruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently - 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ. I'll have theſe players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle: I'll obſerve his looks; 

I'll tent him * to the quick; if he do blench?, 

I know my courſe. The ſpirit, that I have ſeen, 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 

To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits,) 

Abuſes me to damn me: I'Il have grounds _ 

More relative than this“; The play's the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. [ Exit, 


9 — * PPS, AS 


| - * _— 9 — * — TT. mn. — — —_— _ — — 


ACT m., 
A Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter King, Queen, PoLonius, OrHELIA, Ros Ex- 
CRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN, 


King. And can yau by no drift of conference * 
Get from him; why he puts on this confuſion ; 
Grating fo harſhly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 


are collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his Afor's Vindi- 
cation, STEEVENS. 
tent bim—] Search his wounds. Jon xSsoOx. 
9 — if be do blench,] If he rink, or ſtart. The word is uſed by 
Fletcher, in The Night-walker ; TS 
„ Blench at no danger, though it be a gallows.” 
Again in Gower, De Confeſſions Amantis, lib. vi. fol. 128: 
6 Without blenchinge of mine eie.“ STEEVENS. 
See Vol. IV. p. 142, n. 3, MALoNE. „ 
T More relative than this z—] Relative, for convictive. Wars. 
Conwifive is only the conſequential ſenſe. Relative is, nearly re- 
dated, cloſely connected. Jonnsown. | 
22 conference] The folio reads, circumſtance. STEEVENS» 
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Reſ. He does confels, he feels himſelf diſtracted 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak. 

Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded z 3 
But, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, 1 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. er 

Queen. Did he receive you well? 

Ro/. Moſt like a gentleman. 

Gil. But with much forcing of his diſpolition, 

Ro/. Niggard of + pours but, of our demands, 
Moſt free in his reply 

Queen. Did you aſſay him 


To any paſtime ? 


R/, Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain players 
We o' er- raught on the way 7: of theſe we told him; 
And there did ſeem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: They are about the court; 
And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 
Pol. Tis moſt true: | | 
And he beſeech'd me to entreat your ente, 
To hear and ſee the matter. 
King. With all my heart; and it doth much content me 
To hear him ſo inclin'd. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights. 
Ne. We ſhall, my lord. [ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil, 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too: 


_ 3 Niggard of queſtion; 8 our demands, 

Mp free in bis reply. ] ]s| ow to begin converſation, but free 
—_ in his anſwers to our demands. Guildenſtern has juſt ſaid 
that Hamlet kept aloof when they wiſhed to bring him to confeſs 
the cauſe of his diſtraction: Roſencrantz therefore here muſt meany 
that up to that point, till they touch'd on that, he was free enough in 


his anſwers, ALONE. 


4 — 0*er-raught on the Way =] Over-raught i is over-reached, that 
is, over-took. JOHNSON. = 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. 6. c. 3 
% Having by chance a cloſe advantage view'd, 
« He over-raught him, & c. SrE EVEN. 


For 
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For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as *twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia 5 : Her father, and myſelf * 
Will fo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge; 
And gather by him, as he 1s behav'd, 
Tf*t be the affliction of his love, or no, 
'That thus he ſuffers for. | 
ucen. I ſhall obey you: 
And, for your part ?, Ophelia, I do wiſh, 
'That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 
Of Hamlet's wildneſs ; ſo ſhall I hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 5 55 
Opb. Madam, I with it may. [Exit Queen. 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious, ſo pleaſe you, 
We will beſtow ourſelves: Read on this book; _ 
a a Lo Ophelia. 
That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may colour 
Your lonelineſs s. We are oft to blame in this. 
*'Tis too much prov'd 9,—that, with devotion's viſ: 
And: pious action, we do ſugar o'er 7 5 
The devil himſelf. N 
Ling. O, tis too true! how ſmart TE 
A laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience! - ſd4fides 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plaſt' ring art, | 


5 Afﬀront Ophelia :] To affront, is only to meet directly. Jon xsox. 
Afrontare, Ital. So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607: 
„ Afronting that port where proud Charles ſhould enter.“ 
1 STR E VERS. 
6 Her father, and myſelf—] Thus the quarto. The folio after 
theſe words adds -auf eſpials, i. e. ſpies. MAL oNR. 
7 And, for your part,] Thus the quarto 1604, and the folio. The 
modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, read for my part. 
ER MALONEs 
s Your lonelineſs, ] Thus the folio. The firſt and ſecond quartos 
read lowwlineſss STEEVENS. 
Tit tos much proud, ] It is found by too frequent experience. 
RF bg ps ö Jou xsox. 
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Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word 
O heavy burden! I e 
Pol. I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord, 
| | Exeunt King, and PoLonvuss 
| | Emer HANMIET＋ . 
Ham. To be, or not to be*, that is the queſtion: 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer [ | 


more ugly to the thing that belps it,] That is, compared with 
the thing that We it. Jorngon. 5 : 1 FE L 

2 To be, or not to be, =] Of this celebrated ſoliloquy, which burſt- 
ing from a man diſtracted with contrariety of deſires, and overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of his own purpoſes, is connected rather in the 
ſpeaker's mind, than on his tongue, I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the 
train, and fo ſhew how one ſentiment produces another. 
Hamlet, knowing himſelf injured in the moſt enormous and atro- 
cious degree, and ſecing no means of redreſs, but ſuch as nuff ex- 
poſe. hin to the extremity of hazard, meditates on his ſituation in this 
manner: Before I can form any rational ſcheme of action under this preſ- 
ſure of diſtreſs, it is neceſſary to decide, whether, after our preſent 
Hate, we are to be, or not to be. That is the queſtion, which, as it 
ſhall be anſwered, will determine, evbether "tis nobler, and more 
ſuitable to the dignity of reaſon, to ſuffer tbe outrages of fortune pa- 
tiently, or to take arms againſt them, and by oppoſing end. them, 
though perbaps with the loſs of life. If to die, were to ſlecp, no more, 
and by a ſleep to end the miſeries of our nature, ſuch a ſleep. were 
dewoudly to be wiſhed ; but if to ſſeep in death, be to dream, to retain 
our powers of ſenſibility, we muſt pauſe to confider, in tbur Jy of 
death what dreams may come. This conſideration makes calamity ſo 
long endured 3 for who would bear the vexations of life, which might 
be ended by 4 bare bodłin, but that he is afraid of fomething in un- 
known futurity? This fear ic is that gives efficacy to conſcience, 
which, by turning the mind upon this regard, chills the ardour of re- 
ſolution, checks the vigour of enterprize, and makes the current of de- 
fire ſtagnate in ina@ivity. 1 * 

We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied thefe general obſerva- 
tions to his own cafe, but that he diſcovered Ophelia, JonwsoY. 

Dr. Johnſon's explication of the firſt five lines of this paſſage is 
furely wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether after our preſent 
fate we are to exiſt or not, but whether he ſhould continue to live or 
put an end to his life: as is pointed out by the ſecond and the three 
following lines, which are manifeſtly a paraphraſe on the firſt; © whe- 
ther *tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer, &c. or to take arms.” The 
queſtion concerning our exiſtence in a future ſtate is not confidered till 
the tenth line: —“ to ſleep! perchance, to dream, &c, The train of 

2 Ez Hamlet's 
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The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune s; 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles “, 
And, by oppoſing, end them ?—To die, to ſleep. 
No more ;—and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end | 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to,—'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh*'d. To die ;—to ſleep ;— 
To ſleep ! perchance, to dream ;—ay, there's the rub; 


Hamlet's reaſoning from the middle of the fifth line, „ If to die, were 

to ſleep,” &c. Dr. Johnſon has marked out with his uſual accuracy. 
In our poet's Rape of Lucrece we find the ſame queſtion ſtated, 

which is propoſed in the beginning of the preſent foliloquy ; 

«© — with herſelf ſhe is in mutiny, | FE 

: & To live or die, wwhich of the twain were better.” MaLonE, 

3 — arrows of outrageous fortune ;] © Homines nos ut eſſe memi- 
nerimus, ea lege natos, ut omnibus telis fortuna propoſita fit vita noſtra. 
Cic. Epiſt. Fam. v. 16. STEEVENS. * 

4 Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubies, ] One cannot but wonder 
that the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould be entertained concerning an expreſſion 
which is ſo much in Shakſpeare's manner; yet, to preſerve the integ- 
ity of the metaphor, Dr. Warburton reads afjail of troubles, and Mr. 
Pope propoſed: fiege, In the Prometheus Vinctus of & ſchylus a fimilar 
imagery is found ; \ 

Avg x#:perpov, ys TEA yg aTegac Tung, 

The ſtormy ſea of dire calamity. 
and in the ſame play, as an anonymous. writer has obſerved, Gent. 
Magazine, Aug. 1772,) we have a metaphor no leſs harſh than that of 
the text: | | | 

Sep. Is Aoyer waive” £01 
Truyuns W805 KUpAAEW ATTN ; 
6 My plaintive werds in vain confuſedly beat 
«« Againſt the waves of bateful miſery. 5 
Shakſpeare might have found the very phraſe that he has employed, 
in The Tragedy of Queen Cordila, MiRRourR vox MAGISTRATES, 
1575, which undoubtedly. he read: | 
'< For lacke of frendes to tell my ſeas of giltleſſe ſmart.” Maronne 

A ſea of troubles among the Greeks grew into a proverbial uſage; 
Xaxdy Baracaay xarauy Tpruuin, So that the expreſſion figuratively 
means, the troubles of human life, which flow in upon us, and en- 
compaſs us round, like a ſea, TRHEORAL D. | 

I know not why there ſhould be ſo much ſolicitude about this meta- 
phor. Shakſpeare breaks his metaphors often, and in this deſultory 
ſpeech there was leſs need of preſerving them. JoansoNs 
Jo die, —to fleep,—] This paſlage is ridiculed in the Scornful 
Lady of B. and Fletcher, as follows: 
= be deceas'd, that is, afleep, for ſo the word is taken. 
6e To ſleep, to die; to die, to ſlecp; a very figure, ſir. &c, & c. STEEV. 


For 
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For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil“, 

Muſt give us pauſe: There's the reſpect 7, 

That makes calamity of ſo long life: | 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time *, 1 


6 — mortal coil, ] i. e. turmoil, buſtle. WAX BURTON. 6 
7 There's the reſpect, ] i. e. the conſideration. See Vol. X. p. 102, 
n. 3. MATO. 1 | ; 4 
. B .— the whips and ſcorns of time,] The evils here complained of 
are not the product of time or duration ſimply, but of a corrupted age 
or manners; We may be ſure, then, that Shakſpeare wrote f 

— the whips and ſcorns of th' time. _ 

And the deſcription of the evils of a corrupt age, which follows, con- 
firms this emendation. WAR RUR TON. . | 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of ' miſeries, 


| forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and mentions 


many evils to which inferior ſtations are expoſed. Jonnson. 

I think we might venture to read the ⁊obips and ſcorns o'tb' times, 
i, e. of times ſatirical as the age of Shakſpeare, which probably fur- 
niſhed him with the idea. OT LT) 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly.in the former) 
there was more illiberal private abuſe and peeviſh ſatire publiſhed, than 
in any others I ever knew of, except the preſent one. I have many of 
theſe publications, which were almoſt all pointed at individuals. 
Daniel, in his g es 1599, has the ſame complaint: 
Do you not ſee theſe pamphlets, /bels, rhimes, 

cc Theſe ſtrange confuſed tumults of the mind, 

& Are grown to be the ſickneſs of theſe times, 

cc The great diſeaſe inflited on mankind ?”? | 

Whips and ſcorns are ſurely as inſeparable companions, as public 
puniſhment and infamy.. | | | 
| Rripes the word which Dr. Johnſon would introduce, is derived, 
by all etymologiſts, from evbips. 

Hamlet is introduced as reaſoning on a queſtion of general concern= 
ment. He therefore takes in all ſuch evils as could befall mankind in 
general, without confidering himſelf at preſent as a prince, or wiſhing 
to avail himſelf of the few exemptions which high place might once 
have claimed. 5 k 

In part of K. James Iſt's Entertainment paſſing to bis Coronation, 


| by Ben Jonſon and Decker, is the following line, and note on that 


&« And firf account of years, of months, or TIME.” 
& By time we underſtand the preſent,” This explanation affords the 
ſenſe for which I have contended, and without alteration, STz . 


1 
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The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely 9, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love *, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin*? who would fardels bear, 


The word whips is uſed by Marſton in his Satires, I599, in the 
ſenſe required here: | 
cc Ingenuous melancholy. 
cc Inthrone thee in my blood; let me entreat, 
& Stay his quick jocund ſkips, and force him run _ 
« A ſad-pac'd courſe, untill my whips be done.” MALONE. 
9 — the proud man's contumely,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads 
the poor man's contumely; the contumely which the poor man is 
obliged to endure. 4 | : 
« Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
« Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. MALORE. 
T — of deſpis'd love,] The folio reads—of diſpriz'd love. STEEY. 
2 — might bis quietus make | | 
With a bare bodkin ?—] The firſt expreſſion probably alluded to 
the writ of diſcharge, which was formerly granted to thoſe barons and 
knights who perſonally attended- the king on any foreign expedition, 
This diſcharge was called a guietus. | 
It is at this time the term for the acquittance which every ſheriff 
receives on ſettling his accounts at the exchequer, 
The word is uſed for the diſcharge of an account, by Webſter, in 
his Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 
„ You had 5 trick in audit-time to be fick, 
Till I had fign'd your guietus.”* | 
A bodkin was, the ancient term for a 2 dagger. So, in the Se- 
cord Part of The Mirrour 
having any more. weapons but a poor poynado, which uſually he did 
weare about him, and taking it in his hand, delivered theſe ſpeeches 
unto it: Thou, filly bodkin, ſhalt finiſh the piece of worke, &c , | 
In the margin of Stowe's Chronicle, edit, 1614, it is (aid, that Cæſar 
was ſlain with bodkins. 73 / 
Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet called 
The Serpent of Diviſion, &c. whereunto is annexed the Tragedy of Gor- 
boduc, &c. 1591: | | wi 2s 
«© With bodkins was Cæſar Julius | | 
« Murder'd at Rome, of Brutus Craſſus.” 8 TEEVEXõ. 
Lydgate in his Fall of Princes, ays that Julius Czſar was lain in the 
Capitol with bodkins. „ | 5 
The firſt Lord Lyttelton, it ſeems, was of opinion that Pope's edi- 
tion of Shakſpeare was better than that of Theobald's, becauſe 
Vor. VII. ö U | | 6c Theobalg 
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To grunt and ſweat 3 under a weary life; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 


ce Theobald was continually making alterations.“ «© For bodkin,” 
ſays the noble lord, „ he would read dodkin, which he has found out 
to be an old word for dagger ; whereas the beauty of the thought de- 
pends on the infignificance of the inſtrument.” Graves's Recolle&ions 
of ſome particulars in the life of William Shenſtone, Eſq;—Hislordſhip's 
meaning; as Fluellen ſays, was goot, «ſave the phraſe is a little 
variations.” Theobald never did propoſe to read dodkin, though he 
gave the ancient fignification of the word 5b4kin, which, as we have 
ſeen was dagger. | 2 

By a bare bodkin, does not perhaps mean, “ by ſo little an inſtru- 
ment as a dagger, but « by an unſpeat bed dagger.” 

In the account which Mr. Steevens has given of the original mean- 
ing of the term guietus, after the words, © who perſonally attended the 
king on any foreign expedition,” ſhould have been added,—and were 
therefore exempted from the claim of ſcutage, or a tax on every knight's 
fre. MAL ONE. | | 
3 To print and ſweat] All the old copies have, to grunt and 

weat. It is undoubtedly the true reading, but can ſcarcely be borne 
dy modern ears. Joun SON. . h 

This word occurs in the Death of Zoroas, a fragment in blank 
verſe, printed at the end of Lord Surry's Poems: 

„ none the charge could give: d 

c Here grunts, here grones, echwhere ſtrong youth is ſpent.“ 
And Stanyburſt in his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582, for ſupremum 

congemuit gives us: for fighing it grunts.” | RW 

The change made by the editors [to gran] is however ſupported by 
the following lines in Julius Ceſar, Act IV. ſc. * 

6 To,groan and ſweat under the bufineſs.”” STEEVENS. 
 ...I apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to ' exhibit what his 
authour wrote, and 'not to ſubſtitute what may appear to the preſent 
age preferable : and Dr. Johnſon was of the ſame opinion. See his note 
on the word bugger-mugger, Act IV. fc. v. I have therefore, though 
wizh ſome reluctance, adhered to the old copies, however unpleafing 
this word may be to the ear. On the ftage, without doubt, an actor is 
at liberty to ſubſtitute a leſs offenſive word. To the ears of our an- 
ceftors it probably conveyed no unpleaſing ſound; for we find it uſed 
by Chaucer and others: : 

cc But never gront he at no ſtroke but on, 

% Or elles at two, but if his ſtorie lie.“ 
we Montes Tale, v. 14627, Tyrwhitt's edit. 
Again, in Wily Beguil'd, written before 1596: 

„ dcShe's never well, but granting in a corner,” Maron. 
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No traveller returns“, — puzzles the will? | 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? | 

Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of reſolution | 


4 The undifcover'd country, from whoſe haurn i © 
No traveller returns,—] This has been cavilled at by Lord Orrery 
and others, but without reaſon. The idea of a traveller in Shak. 
ſpeare's time, was of a perſon who gave an account of his adventures. 
Every voyage was a Diſcovery, John Taylor has « A Diſcopery by 
ſea from London to Saliſbury. ? FarMER © | | 
Again, Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 16622 | 
4 —— wreſtled with death, 


« From whoſe ſtern cave none tracks a backward path.” _ 
Qui nunc it per ter tenebricoſum 0 
Illuc unde negant redire quenquam. Catulſus, STzEVENS., 
This paſſage: has been objected to by others on a ground which, at 
the firſt view of it, ſeems more plaufibles Hamlet himſelf, it is ob- 
jected, has had ocular demomnſtration that travellers do ſometimes re- 
turn from this ſtrange country. 5 | 8 
I formerly thought this an inconſiſteney. But this objection alſo 
is founded on a miſtake, Our poet without doubt in the paſſage be- 
fore us intended to ſay, that from the ##known' regions of the dead no 
traveller returns, with all his corporal powers; ſuch as he who goes 
on a voyage of diſcovery brings back, when he returns to the port 
from which he ſailed. The traveller whom Hamlet had ſeen, thoygh 
he appeared in the ſame habit which he had worn in his life time, was 
nothing but a ſhadow; «invulnerable as the air, and © conſequently 
incorporeal, | Ine „ r non a ad 
If, ſays the objector, the traveller has once reached this coaft, it 
is not an undiſcovered country. But, by andiſcouered Shakſpeare 
meant not, undiſcovered by departed ſpirits, but, undiſcovered, or un- 
known to **ſuch fellows as us, who crawl between earth and heaven ;”” 
ſuperis incognita telus. In this ſenſe every country, of which the tra- 
veller does not return alive to give an account, may be ſaid to be un- 
diſcovered. The ghoſt has given no account of the region from whence 
he came, being, as he has himſelf informed us, “ forbid to tell the 
ſecrets of his priſon-houſe,” | A all | | 
Marlowe, before our poet, had compared death to a journey to an 
undiſcovered country: | | | 
cc _ weep not for Mortimer, 
«© That ſcorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
66 Goes to diſcover countries yet unknown.” | 3 
King Edward II. 1598 (written before 1593)» 
4 $ S 1 ; Marx. 


U 2 | | Is 


Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith 5 and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry *, - 
And loſe the name of action.— Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia: — 1 thy oriſons 7 
Be all my ſins remember' d. 
Oph. Good my lord, N Ad 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
Ham. T humbly thank you; well. 5 
Ob. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
'That I have longed long to re-deliver ; | 
I pray you, now receive them. | 
Ham. No, not 1; | 
I never gave you 8 3 pgs 
#4. My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did; 
And, with them, words of ſo ſweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich: their-perfume loſt, 
Take theſe again; for to the noble mind | 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind, 
TEENS. om om ow od | 
Ham. Ha, ha! are you honeſt? _ 
Ham. Are you fair? n 
1 7 What means your lordſhip? ;;; 
Ham. That, if you be honeſt, and fair, you ſhould. 
admit no diſcourſe to your beauty *, 0 


e greatpith—] Thus the folio, The quartos read, of great pitch. 
„„ 4 oye OT 5 — 1 STEVENS. 
5 = turn awty,] Thus the quartos. The folio turn away. 
1 : "Ex ; f | STEEVENSs 
7 — Nymph, in thy oriſons, &c.] This is a touch of nature. Ham- 
let, at the ſight of Ophelia, does not immediately recollect, that he 
is to perſonate madneſs, but makes her an addreſs grave and ſolemn, 
ſuch as the foregoing meditation excited in his thoughts, Jonnsow. 
\ Þ® That, if you be boneſt, and fair, you ſhould admit no diſcourſe te 
. your beauty. ] This is the reading 7 all the modern editions, and is 
copied from the quarto. The folio reads, —-your honeſty ſpould admit 
10 J to your beauty. The true reading ſeems to be this: If 
des be Boneſt and fair, you 8 admit your honeſty to no diſcourſe with 
Jour beauty. This is the ſenſe evideatly required by the proceſs of the 


converſations JoHNsSONe 


Oph. 
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Opb. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with des ik Bob ng 2, 

Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will ſooner. 
transform honeſty from what it is to a bawd, than the 
force of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into his likeneſs 9: 
this was ſome time a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof. I did love you once. = 

Oh. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. | 

Ham. You mould not have believed me: for virtue 
cannot ſo inoculate * our old ſtock, but we ſhall reliſh of 
it: I loved you not. | | ] 3” : 

Opb. I was the more deceived. - : 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery; Why would'ſ thou be a 
breeder of ſinners? I am myſelf indifferent honeſt ; but 
yet I could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better, 
my mother had not borne me“: I am very proud, re- 
vengeful, ambitious ; with more offences at my beck, 
than I have thoughts to put them in ?, imagination to 
give them ſhape, or time to act them in: What ſhould 
ſuch fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven ? 
We are arrant knaves, all ; believe none of us: Go thy 
ways to a nunnery. Where's your father? 

5 * At home, my lord. 

am. Let the doors be ſnut upon him; that he may 
play the fool no where but in's own houſe. Farewel. 


9 iato his likeneſs :] The modern editors read its likeneſs 3 but 
the text is right. Shakſpeare and his contemporaries frequently uſe the 
perſonal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenſer, Faery Queen, B. III. c. ix. 

«© Then forth it breaks; and with bis furious blaſt, | 
«© Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkies doth overeaſt.*? 


See p. 221, n. 6, MALoNE. . | 
2. .inoculate—] This is the reading of the firſt folio. The firſt 


quarto reads evocutat; the ſecond, euacuat; and the third evacuate. . 
| STEEVENS. 
2 I could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better, my mother bad 
not borne me:] So, in our poet's 88th Sonnet: 
66 — I can ſet down a ſtory by 
c Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted.”” Martonr., 
3 —with more offences at my beck, than I have thoughts to put them 
in,] To put a thing into thought, is to think on it. JouNs0N. 
— at my beck, — ] That is, always ready to come about mes | 
e | STEVENS. 
U 3 
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- Oph. O, help him, you ſweet heavens !- 


Ham. If thou doſt marry, I'Il give thee this plague for 
thy dowry ; Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery ; 
farewel: Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; 
for wiſe men know well enough, what monſters you 
make of them. To a nunnery, go; and quickly too. 


TREE Heaven! powers, reſto bim! 
Opbh. Heavenly , reſtore him! | 

| Ham. I have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough 5 ; God hath given you one face, and you make 
e another: you jig, you amble, and you liſp, 
and nick-name God's creatures, and make your wan- 
tonneſs your ignorance®: Go to; I'll no more of't; it 
Hath made me mad. I ſay, we will have no more mar- 
riages: thoſe that are married already, all but one, 
ſhall live “; the reſt ſhall keep as they are. To a nun- 
ner y, go. : [ Exit Hamlet. 

Opb. O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword “; 


S I bave beard of your paintings too, well enough, &c.] This is 

according to the quarto; the folio, for paintings, has prattlings, and for 
ace, has pace, which agrees with what follows, you jiggy you amble. 
Probably the authour wrote both, Ithink the common reading beſt. 
; | | OHNSONs 

I would continue to read, paintings, becauſe theſe deſtructive aids 
of beauty ſeem, in the time of Shakſpeare, to have been general ob- 
jects of ſatire. STEEVENS. | . 

6 — make your wantonneſs your ignorance :] You miſtake by wanton 
affection, and pretend to miſtake by ignorance. Jonnson, 
2 all but one mg live;] By the one who ſhall not live, h 

means, his ſtep-father. MAL ONE. 5 5 
1 Tbe courtier 1, ſoldier'8, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword;] The poet 
certainly meant to have placed his words thus: . 
The ccurtier's, ſcholars, ſoldier's, eye, tongue, ſword ; 

otherwiſe the excellence of tongue is appropriated to the ſoldier, and the 
ſcholar wears the ſword, WARNER. 

This regulation is needleſs. So, in Targuin and Lucrece : 

& — princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the book, 
„1 Where ſubjeRs eyes do learn, do read, do lool. 

And in Quintilian: (D Multum agit ſexus, ætas, conditio; ut in 
Fæminis, ſenibus, pupillis, liberos, parentes, conjuges, * 

| | 1 ; n a | - ARMER. 


The 
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The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, a 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form“, 
The obſerv'd of all obſervers ! quite, quite down 
And I, of ladies moſt dejectꝰ and wretched, 
That ſuck*d the honey of his muſick vows, 
| Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune and harſh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature? of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy ?: O, woe is me! 
To have ſeen what I have ſeen, ſee what I ſee! 
Re-enter King, and PoLoONIUus, 
King, Love! his affeQtions do not that way tend; 
Nor what he ſpake, though it lack*d form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. There's ſomething in his ſoul, - 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the diſcloſe +, 
Will be ſome danger: Which for to prevent, 
I have, in quick determination, | | 
Thus ſet it down; He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 
Haply, the ſeas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This ſomething-ſettled matter in his heart; 


8 — the mould of form,] The model by whom all endeavoured to 
form themſelves. JouNs0N. | 
9 — moſt deject— So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: 
„What knight is that 
< So paſſionately dejef? ?” STEEVENS. 
1 out of tune—] Thus the folio, The quarto—out of time. S TEE. 
Theſe two words in the hand-writing of Shakſpeare's age are almoſt 
indiſtinguiſhable, and hence are frequently confounded in the old copies. 
See Vol. IV. p. 40, n. 1. MALONE». | 
Z—and feature—] Thus the folio. The quartos read ftature. ST EE. 
3 —with ecſtaſy 9 The word ecſtaſy was anciently uſed to fignify 
ſome degree of alienation of mind. 
So G. Douglas, tranſlating—fetit acri fixa dolore: 
6 In ecſtaſy ſhe ſtood, and mad almaiſt. STE EVENS. 
See Vol. IV. p. 361, n. 9. MATLONE. 
4 be diſcloſe,] This was the technical term. 80, in the Maid 
of Honour, by Maſſinger; | 
«© One aierie with proportion ne'er diſcloſes 
c The eagle and the wren.“ MaLonsz. 


v4 Whereon 


hear a robuſtious perriwig-pated © fellow tear a paſſion 
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Whereon his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 

From faſhion of himſelf. What think you on't? 
Pol. It ſhall do well: But yet do I believe, 

The origin and commencement of his grief | 

Sprung from neglected love.—How now, Ophelia? 

You need not tell us what lord Hamlet ſaid ; | 

We heard it all.—My lord, do as you pleaſe ; 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him | 

To ſhew his grief; let her be round with him ; 

And I'll be plac'd, ſo pleaſe you, in the ear 

Of all their conference : If ſhe find him not, 

To England ſend him; or confine him, where 

Your wiſdom beſt ſhall think. | 
King. It ſhall beſo: 


Madneſs in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go, [Exeunte 


SCENE II. 
A Hall in the ſame. 
Enter HAM LET, and certain Players. 


Ham. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
It to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, 
as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town-crier 


| ſpoke my lines. Nor do not ſaw the air too much with 


your hand, thus; but uſe all gently: for in the very 
torrent, tempeſt, and (as I my ſay) whirlwind of your 
paſſion, you muſt acquire and beget a temperance, that 
may give it ſmoothneſs. O, it offends me to the ſoul, to 


to 


5 — be round with bim; ] To be round with a perſon, is to repri- 
mand him with freedom, So, in A Mad World my Maſters, by 
Middleton, 1640; © She's round with her i'faith.” MAL ONE. 

6 — perriwig-pated—] This is a ridicule on the quantity of falſe hair 
worn in Shakſpeare's time, for wigs were not in common uſe till the 
reign of Charles II. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Fulia ſays — 
« Þll get me ſuch a colour'd perriqig.” 8 

Goff, who wrote ſeveral plays in the reign of James I. and was no 


| mean ſcholar, has the following lines in his tragedy of the Courageous 


Turk, 1632 « 


6 = How 
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to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the ground- 


lings 7; who, for the molt part, are capable of nothing 


but inexplicable dumb ſhews, and noiſe*; I would have 
| | ſuch 


- 


& — How now, you heavens, 8 
cc Grow you ſo proud you muſt needs put on curl'd locks, 
& And clothe yourſelves in perriwigs of fire? 

Players, however, ſeem to have worn them moſt generally. So, in 
Every Woman in ber Humour, 1609: „— as none wear hoods but 
monks and ladies; and feathers but fore-horſes, &c ;z—none perriwigs 
but players and pictures. STEEVENS. 

7=— thegroundlings ;z—] The meaner people then ſeem to have ſat 
below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, not well underſtanding 
poetical language, were ſometimes gratified by a mimical and mute 
repreſentation of the drama, previous to the dialogue, JonunsoN. 

Before each act of the tragedy of Focafta, tranſlated from Euripides, 
by Geo. Gaſcoigne and Fra. Kinwelmerſh, the order of theſe dumb 
ſhews is very minutely deſcribed. This play was preſented at Gray's 
Inn by them in 1566. The mute exhibitions included in it are 
chiefly emblematical, nor do they diſplay a picture of one ſingle ſcene 
which is afterwards performed on the ſtage. In ſome other pieces I 
have obſerved, that they ſerve to introduce ſuch circumſtances as the 
limits of a play would not admit to be repreſented. | 

Thus in Herod and Antipater, 1622: 

6 — Let me now 
ce Tntreat your worthy patience to contain 
C Much in imagination; and, what words 
& Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes, 
f « Out of this vun sHow, tell your memories." 

In ſhort, dumb ſhews ſometimes ſupplied deficiencies, and, at 
others, filled up the ſpace of time which was neceſſary to paſs while 
buſineſs was ſuppoſed to be tranſacted in foreign parts. With this 
method of preſerving one of the unities, our anceſtors appear to have 
been ſatisfied, 

Ben Jonſon mentions the groundlings with equal contempt. «© The 
underſtanding gentlemen of the ground here,” 

Again, in The Caſe is Alter d, 1609: —“ a rude barbarous crew, that 
have no brains, and yet grounded judgments ; they will hiſs any thing 
that mounts above their grounded capacities.” | 

In our early play-houſes the pit had neither floor nor benches, 
Hence the term of groundlings for thoſe who frequented it. 

The proundling, in its primitive ſignification, means a fiſh which 
always ee at the bottom of the water. STEEVENS. | 
8. are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb ſhews, and _ 1 
7. e. have a capacity for nothing but dumb ſhews; underſtand nothing 
elſe, So, in Heywood's Hiſtory of Women, 1624; 1 have eee 

£ | . imitate 
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ſuch a fellow whipp'd for o er- doing Termagantꝰ; it out- 


herods Herod * : Pray you, avoid it. 
1. Play. I warrant your honour, 


. 


imitates our hiftorical and comical poets, that write to the ſtage ; who, 
teſt the auditory ſhould be dulled with ſerious diſcourſes, in every act 


reſent ſome zany, with his mimick geſture to breed in the leſs capable 


mirth and laughter.“ See Vol. VI. p. 525, n. 7. MaLoNE. 
e inexplicable dumb ſhews,] I believe the meaning is, ſpezus, witb- 
eut qvords to explain them. JokNS0ON. | 
Rather, I believe, ſhews which are too confuſedly conducted to ex- 
plain themſelves, 
I meet with one of theſe in Heywood's play of the Four Prentices of 
Landon, 1632, where the Preſenter ſays, 
« muſt entreat your patience to forbear | 
& While we do feaſt your eye, and ſtarve your ear. 
« For in dumb fſhews, which were they writ at large 
«© Would aſk a long and tedious circumſtance, 
« Their infant fortunes I will ſoon expreſs:” &c. 
Then follow the dumb ſperus, which well deſerve the character Hamlet 
Has already given of this ſpecies of entertainment, as may be ſeen 
from the following paſſage: Enter Tancred, with Bella Franca 
richly attired : ſhe ſomezvbat affecting bim, though ſhe makes no ſhow of 
zt. Surely this may be called an inexplicable dumb ſbew.”” STEEVENS. 
9 Termagant;| Termagant was a Saracen deity, very clamorous 
and violent in the old moralities. PER c. 
Termagant is mentioned by Spenſer in his Fairy Queen, and by 
Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Topas; and by B. and Fletcher in A King 
and no King, as follows: | | 
64 This would make a ſaint ſwear like a ſoldier, and a ſoldier like 
Termagant. | | 
Again, in Jan: hy, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
C — ſwears, God bleſs us, ; 
| Like a very Termagant. 
Again, in The Picture, by Maſſinger: 
cc a hundred thouſand Turks | 
« Aſſail'd him, every one a Termagaunt. STEEVENS. 


T — out-berods Herod :] The character of Herod in the ancient 


myſteries was always a violent one: 
See the Conventriæ Ludus among the Cotton Mſſ. Veſpaſian p. vIII. 
6 Now I regne lyk a kyng arayd ful rych, 
« Rollyd in rynggs and robys of array, 
c Dukys with dentys I dryve into the dych; 
« My dedys be ful dowty demyd be day,” 


wv 


. Again, 


* 
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Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own diſ- 
cretion be your tutor: ſuit the action to the word, the 
word to the action; with this ſpecial obſervance, that 
you o'er-ſtep not the modeſty of nature: for any thing 
| ſo overdone is from the purpoſe of playing, whoſe end, 


Again, in the Cheſter Whitſun Plays, Mſs. Harl. 2013: 
cc J kynge of kynges, non ſoe keene, | 
« ſovraigne fir, as well is ſeene, h | 
« I tyrant that maye bouth take and teene | 
«© Caſtell tower, and towne ; 


« T welde this worlde withouten wene, 
cc J beate all thoſe unbuxome beene; 
& J drive the devills alby dene 

6 Deepe in hell adowne. 


« For I am kynge of all mankinde, 

6e J byd, I beate, I loſe, I bynde ; 

& T maſter the moone; take this in mynde 
cc That I am moſt of mighte. 


cc ame the greateſt above degree, 

«© That is, that was, or ever ſhall be; 
46 The ſonne it dare not ſhine on me, 
& And I byd him goe downe, 


& No raine to fall ſhall now be free, 
c Nor no lorde ſhall have that liberty 
c That dare abyde and I byd fleey, 
6 But I ſhall crake his crowne.“ | 
See the Vintner*s Play, p. 67. 
| Chaucer deſcribing a pariſh clerk, in his Miller's Tale, ſays, 
& He playeth Herode on a ſkaffold high.” 
The pariſh clerks and other ſubordinate ecclefiaſticks appear to have 
been our firſt actors, and to have repreſented their characters on diſ- 
tinct pulpits or ſcaffolds, Thus, in one of the ſtage directions to the 
27th pageant in the Coventry collection already mentioned; © What 
tyme that proceſſion is entered into yt place, and the Herowdys takyn 
his {Op and Annas and Cayphas their ſchaffaldys, &c. SrEEv. 
o the inſtances given by Mr. Steevens of Herod's lofty language, 
— be added theſe lines from the Coventry plays among the Cotton 
« p- 92. 
1 F cc Of bewte and of boldnes I ber evermor the belle, 
« Of mayn and of myght I maſter every man; 
&« J dynge with my dowtineſs the devyl down to helle, 
& For bothe of hevyn and of earth I am kynge certayn.“ 
1 $i: MArox x. 
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both at the firſt, and now, was, and is, to hold ag 
*twere the mirrour up to nature; to ſhew virtue her own 
feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time, his form and preſſure*. Now this, 
over-done, or come tardy off, though it make the un- 
{ſcilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve 
the cenſure of which one!, muſt, in your allowances, 
o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 


players“, that I have ſeen play,—and heard others 
uy. . praiſe, 


2 — age and body of the time, —] To exhibit the form and preſſure 
of the age of the time, is, to repreſent the manners of the time ſuitable 
to the period that is treated of, according as it may be ancient, or 
modern. STEEVENS. , 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, © the age of the time can hardly paſs.” Mr. 
Steevens has endeayoured to explain it. But perhaps Shakſpeare did 
not mean to connect theſe words, It is the end of playing, ſays Hamlet, 

to ſhew the age in which we live, and the body of the time, its form 
and preſſure: to delineate exactly the manners of the age, and the 

particular humour of the day. MarLonz. 5 

3 — preſſure - ] Reſemblance, as in a print. JounsoN. 

4 —tbe cenſure of which one, &c. ] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have imitated 
this paſſage in his Poetafter, 1601; | | 

46 I will try | 
c If tragedy have a more kind aſpet; 
« Her favours in my next I will purſue ; 
«© Where if I prove the pleaſure but of one, 
« If be judicious be, be ſhall be alone 
„ A theatre unto me.” MALONE. 
i your allowance, ] In your approbation. See Vol. VIII. 
p- 570, n. 8. MALlON R. | 7 5 
© O, there be 22 &c.] I would read thus: „ There be 
players, that I have ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly 
(not to ſpeak profanely) that neither having the accent nor the gait 
of chriſtian, pagan, nor Muſſulman, have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, 
that I thought ſome of nature's journeymen had made the men, and 
not made them well,” &c. FARMER. "Le 

I have no doubt that our authour wrote “ that I thought ſome of 
nature's journeymen had made them, and not made them well,” &c. 
Them and men are frequently confounded in the old copies. See the 
Comedy of Errors, Act. Il. ſc. ii. folio, 1623 :—*& becauſe it is a 
blefling that he beſtows on beafts, and what he hath ſcanted rhem 
1 men] in hair, he hath given them in wit.“ — In the preſent in- 

ance the compoſitor probably caught the word men from the laſt ſyl- 
lable of jowrneymen. Shakſpeare could not mean to aſſert as a general 
t 


truth, that nature's journeymen had made men, i. e. all * 
| | hs bs. 


— 
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praiſe, and that highly, — not to ſpeak it profanely 7, 
that, neither having the accent of chriſtians, nor the 
gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have ſo ſtrutted, and 
bellow' d, that L have thought ſome of nature's journey- 
men had made men, and not made them well, they 

imitated humanity ſo abominably. 5 
1. Play. I hope, we have reform'd that indifferently 
I eee manner 
Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, that 
play your clowns, ſpeak no more than 1s ſet down for 
them®: for there be of them, that will ſhe 
e ee bone da eh Sod, 


4 


for, if that were the caſe, theſe ſtrutting players would have been on 
a footing with the reſt of the ſpecies, RG herſelf, the poet means 
to ſay, made all mankind except theſe ſtrutting players, and they were 
made by Nature's journeymen. n | CY OS. 
A paſlage in King Lear, in which we meet with the ſame ſentiment, 
in my opinion, fully ſupports the emendation now propoled: _ 
« Kent, Nature diſclaims'in THEE, a tailor made THEE. + 
4 Corn, Thou art a ſtrange. fellow: A tailor make a man! 
« Kent, Ay, a tailor, fir; a ſtone- cutter or a painter [Nature's 
journeymen] could not have made bim ſo ill, though he had been but 
two hours at the trade. MaLonz, 8 
7 — not to ſpeak it profanely—] Profanely ſeems to relate, not to 
the praiſe which hie has mentioned, but to cenſure. which he is 
about to utter. Any groſs or indelicate language was called profane, 
CTC | Jonxsox. 
So, in Othello: c he is a moſt profane and liberal counſellor.” 
ö 5 MaAT ONE 
3 — ſpeak yo more than is ſet down for them :] So, in The Antipodes, 
by Brome, 1633 27 lit JAR - : 
. © — you, fir, are incorrigible, and Sas i 
«© Take licence to yourſelf to add unto 
«« Your parts, your own free fancy,“ &c. 
“ That is a way, my lord, has been allow'd 
« On elder ſtages, to move mirth and laughter.“ 
— © Yes, in the days of Taritos, and of Kempe, 
| 6 Before the ſtage was purg'd from barbariſm, & . 
Stowe informs us, (p. 697, edit. 1615,) that among the twelve 
players who were {worn the queen's ſervants in 1583, “ were two rare 
men, viz. Thomas Wilſon, for a quicke delicate refined - extemporall 
itt; and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous plentifull, pleaſant ex- 
temporall witt,”” &c. 3 


” 
F 


: 


gain, in Tarleton's Newes from Purgatory „ ae Srokfnted my- 1 


ſelf from all plaies, as wanting that merrye Roſcius of plaiers that 
famoſed all comedies ſo with his pleaſant and extemporall inven- 
ion .. STEIZVENS» * 
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30 H A M L E T,. | 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren ſpectators to 
laugh too; though, in the mean time, ſome neceſſary 
queſtion of the play be then to be conſidered: that's 
villainous; and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambition in the 


fool that uſes it. Go, make you ready, — / 
| e 6: IG STE? | Exeunt Players. 
Enter PoLonius, Ros EN GRAN TZ, and GUuilLDEN- 


r e 
How now, my lord? will the king hear this piece of 
ff.... ͥ0·¹·1·¹VLL . wot £ 
Hal, And the queen too, and that preſently. 
Ham. Bid the players make haſte.— [ Exit Pol oxi us. 
Win you two help to haſten them 


f Both, Ay, my lord. 15 [Exeunt Ros. and Gu ILs 
Ham, What, ho; Horatio! | re yd 
1 Enter Hox AT 10. 


Hor. Here, ſweet lord, at your ſer vie. 
Ham Horatio, thou art e' en as juſt a mam 
As ©er my converſation 'cop'd, withal, 
Hur. O, my dear lord. 
Ham. Nay, do not think Iflatteer 
For What advancement may I hope from the, 
That no revenue haft, but thy good ſpir its 
To feed, and cloath thee ? Why ſhould: the poor be flat- 
n 1 | 
No, let the candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp; 
And crook the n of the knees? 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doft thou hear ? 
Since my dear ſoul* was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh her election, 


The clown very often addreſſed the audience, in the middle of the 
play, and entered-into a conteſt of raillery and ſarcafm with ſuch of 
the audience as choſe to engage with him. It is to this abſurd prac- 
tice that Shaleſpeare alludes. See the Hiftorical Account of our old 
agli Theatres, Vol. I. Part II. Marons. f | 
eee pregnant binges of the knee,] I believe the ſenſe of preg- 
nant in this place is, quick, ready, prompt. Jon xs. 

881 1 —1 — is an expreſſion equivalent to the 
She 


4 + * 
— 


4 


her Frog) of Homer. S TTVN. 
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She kath ſeal'd thee for herſelf* : for thou haſt been 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſt ta'n with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment * are ſo well co-mingled “, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger AS 
To found what flop ſhe pleaſe: Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.—-Something too much of this.— 
There is a play to-night before the king; 
One ſcene of it comes near the circumſtance, 
Which I have told thee of my father's death. 
I pr'ythee, when thou ſee'ſt that act a-foot, 
Even with the very comment of thy ſoul 
Obſerve my uncle: if his occulted guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one 3 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen; 
And my imaginations are as foul 1 
As Vulcan's ſtithy 5. Give him heedful note: 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. 
Hor. Well, my lord: 
If he fteal aught, the whilſt this play is playing, — 
And ſcape detecting, I will pay the thek. ” 
Ham. They are coming to the play; I muft be idle: 
Get you a place. | VR 4,52 


2 She hath ſeal'd rhee for berſelf s] Thus the quarto. The folio reads: 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
. Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf. Maro. 2 
3 Whoſe blood and judgment] According to the doctrine of the 
four humours, deſire and confidence were ſeated in the blood, and judg- 
ment in the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humours made a 
perfect character. JonnsoN. | 
4 — co-mingled, | Thus the folio. The quarto reads—=comedled ; 
which had formerly the ſame meaning. MALonz. 
5 — Pulcan's ſtithy. ] Stithy is a ſmith's ani. JonxxsO. 
So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 4x 
| C Now by the forge that ffitbied Mars's helm.” 
So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: determined to ſtrike on 
the /tith while the iron was hot,” STEEvVENS, 
Danis 


nner Og; 


Daniſh march. A flouriſh. Enter King, Queen, Pol o- 
NIUS,OPpHELIa, Ros EN GRAN TZ, GulLDEN STERN, 
E bs HA | | 
King, How fares our couſin Hamlet ? 3 
Ham. Excellent, 1 faith; of the .camelion's diſh: I 

2 the air, promiſe- cramm'd: You cannot feed capons 
King. I have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; 

theſe words are not mine ? 
Ham. No, nor mine now ©. My lord,—you play'd 

once in the univerſity 7, you ſay? . [zo Polonius. 


'q 


G — nor mine t:20.] A man's words, ſays the proverb, are his own 
no longer than he keeps them unſpoken. Jounson. —- 
7 — you play d once inthe univerſity, ] The practice of acting Latin 
plays in the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, is very ancient, 
and continued to near the middle of the laſt century. They were 
performed occaſionally for the entertainment of princes and other 
great perſonages; and regularly at Chriſtmas, at which time a Lord ef 
miſrule was appointed at Oxford, to regulate the exhibitions, and a 
fimilar officer with the title of Imperator, at Cambridge. The moft 
celebrated actors at Cambridge were the ſtudents of St. John's and 
King's colleges: at Oxford, thoſe of Chriſt-Church. In the hall of 
that college a Latin comedy called Marcus Geminus, and the Latin 
tragedy of Progne, were performed before Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1566; and in 1564, the Latin tragedy of Dido was played before 
Her majeſty, when ſhe viſited the univerſity of Cambridge. The ex- 
hibition- was in the body or nave of the chapel of King's college, 
which was lighted by the royal guards, each of whom bore a ſtaff- 
torch in his hand, See Peck's Defider. Cur. p. 36. n. x. The actors 
in this piece were all of that college. The authour of the tragedy, 
who in the Latin account of this royal viſit, in the Muſeum, [MSS. 
Baker, 7037, p. 20] 9 ſaid to have been Regalis Collegii olim ſocius, 

was, I believe, John Rightwiſe, who was elected a fellow of King's 
college, in 1507, and according to Anthony Wood, © made the tragedy 
of Dido out of Virgil, and acted the ſame with the ſcholars of his 
ſchool, [St. Paul's, of which he was appointed maſter in 1822, ] be- 
fore Cardinal Wolſey with great applauſe. In 1583, the ſame play 
was performed at Oxford, in Chrift-Church hall, before Albertus de 
Alaſco, a Poliſh prince Palatine, as was William Gager's Latin 
comedy, entitled Rivales, On Elizabeth's ſecond viſit to Oxford, in 
1592, a few years before the writing of the preſent play, ſhe was 
entertained on the 24th and 26th of September, with the repreſenta- 
| "IMA 1 je PG tion 
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Wa That did I, my lord: and was accounted a good 
actor. | OE OY 
Ham. And what did you enact? | 
Pol. I did enact Julius Czſar*: I was kill'd i the 
Capitol; Brutus kill'd me. eee Fe Y 
Ham. It was a brute part of him 9, to kill ſo capital a 
calf there, — Be the players ready? | 
| Rof. Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience *.. 
Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me. 
Ham. No, good mother, here's metal more attractive. 
Pol. O ho! do you mark that? [70 the king, 
Han. Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap? N 
. Hing down at Ophelia's feet ®, 


tion of the laſt mentioned play, and another Latin comedy, called 
Bellum Grammaticale, MALONE. 5 | | 

It ſhould ſeem from the following paſſage in Vice Chancellor 
Hatchet's letter to Lord Burghley, on June 21, 1580, that the com- 
mon players were likewiſe permitted to perform in the univerſities. 
« Whereas it hath pleaſed your honour to recommend my lord of 
Oxenford his players, that they might ſhew their cunning in ſeveral 
plays already practiſed by em before the Queen's Majeſty z—(de- 


4 


nied on account of the peſtilence and commencement:)—“ of late we 


denied' the like to the right honourable the Lord of Leiceſter his ſer- 
vants.” FARMER. | | | 
s [ did enact Julius Cæſar:—] A Latin play on the ſubject of 
Czſar's death was performed at Chrift-Church in Oxford, in 15823 
and ſeveral years before a Latin play on the fame ſubject, written b 
Jagues Grevin, was acted in the college of Beauvais, at Paris. 
uſpect that there was likewiſe an Engliſh play on the ſtory of Cæſar 
before the time of Shakſpeare, See Vol. VII. p. 307, n. 1. and the Eſſay 
en the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. MaALonz. ES 
| 9 I , a brute part of bin, —] Sir John Harrington, in his 
Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596, has the ſame quibble: © O brave. 
minded Brutus I but this I muſt truly ſay, they were two brutiſh parts 
both of him and you; one to kill his ſons for treaſon, the other to kill 
his father in treaſon.” STEESVENS. 1 5 F g 
I — they ſtay upon your patience. ay it not be read more in- 
telligibly, Jae 1 5 e e 248 In Macbetb it is: | 
„ Noble Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. JonrnsoN., 
2 — at Opbelia's feet.) To lie at the feet of a miſtreſs during any 
dramatic repreſentation, ſeems to have been a common att of gal» 
{antry. So, in the * of Corinth, by B. and Fletcher: He 
« Uſhers her to her coach, lies at ber feet 805 
At. ſalemn maſquesz pplapding what ſhe laughs at, 


Vor. IX, Again, 
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Ob. No, my lord. ä l 
Ham. I mean, my head upon your hap 37 1 
Oph. Ay, my lord. | 

Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters 42 
Oph. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought to lie between maids? legs. 
Oph. What is, my lord? 
> org eg 7 a. 

ou are me „ MY lord. 
A co Who, I? cg 6 | 
Opb. Ay, my lord. | { 
Ham. O! your only 8 What ſhould a 
Man do, but be merry? for, look you, how 9 


| Again, 1 in Gaſcoigne's Greene Knight's farewell to Fancie: 
To lie along in ladies lappes, &c. | 
This faſhion, which Shakſpeare probably deſigned to ridicule by ap- 
propriating it to Hamlet during his difſembled madneſs, is likewiſe 
expoſed by Decker, in his Gals Hornbook, 1609. 
See an extract from i it among the prefaces. STEEVENS. 
I do not conceive that this faſhion was intended to be ridiculed by 
Shakſpeare. Decker, in his Guls Hornebooke, inveighs in general 
againft the cuſtom of fitting on the ſtage, but makes no mention of 
lying in ladies laps, nor did any woman, I believe, fit on 1 publick 
Kage, in our poet's time. MALoNE. 
3 I mean, &c.] This ſpeech, and Opbelia's reply to it, are omitted in 
the quartos. STEEVENS. 
3 2 you think, I meant country matters ?] Dr. Johnſon, from a 
Caſual inadvertence, propoſed to read country manners. The old 
reading is certainly right, What S hakſpeare meant to allude to, muſt 
be too obvious to every reader, to require any explanation. MAL ONE. 
5 == your only jig-maker.] A jig, as has been already obſerved, 
Kgnified not only a dance, but alſo a ludicrous proſe or metrical com- 
poſition, which in our authour's time was ſometimes repreſented or 
Jung after a play. So, in the prologue to F an, Fair Maid of 1 the 
24. 
„% when for approbation : 
« Ajig ſhall be clapp'd at, and every rhime 
& Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime.” 
See alſo p. 277, n. 7. and The Hiſtorical Account of the old Engl: 72 
#beatres, Vol. 1. P. II. MALons. - 
7 Many of depp Pie 5 entered 2 the books of 7 5 stationers- 
ompany :“ Philips his Figg of the ſlyppers, 1595; Kempe s Ji 
of the cba auf dan 5. SrEZVIXs. 10 pe's Jer 


my 


e- —* 1 - 


my mother looks, and my father died within theſe two 
hours. | | | 
Oh, Nay, tis twice two months, my lord. 


Ham. So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, | 


for I'll have a ſuit of ſables s. O heavens! die two 
months ago, and not forgotten yet; Then there's hope, 
a great man's memory may out- live his life half a year: 
But, by*r-lady, he muſt build churches then: or elſe 
ſhall he ſuffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horſe 7 ; 
whoſe epitaph, is, For, O, for, O, the hobby-hborſe is forgat®. 

| nas Trumpets 


G6 Nay, then let the devil wear black, for ll have a ſuit of ſables.] 
Nay then, ſays Hamlet, if my father be ſo long dead as you fay, let 
the devil wear black; as for me, ſo far from wearing a mourning 
dreſs, I'll wear the moſt coſtly and magnificent ſuit that can be pro- 
cured ; à ſuit trimmed ith ſables. | 

Our poet furniſhed Hamlet with a ſuit of ſables on the preſent oc- 
ſion, not, as I conceive, becauſe ſuch a dreſs was ſuited to $a 
country where it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and eager,” 
(as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed,) nor becauſe « a ſuit of ſables was the 
richeſt dreſs that could be worn in Denmark, (as Mr. Steevens- has 
ſuggeſted,) of which probably he had no knowledge, but becauſe. a 
ſuit trimmed with ſables was in Shakſpeare's time the richeſt dreſs 
worn by men in England. We have had again and again occaſion to 
obſerve, that, wherever his ſcene might happen to be, the cuſtoms of 
his own country were ſtill in his thoughts. | 


By the ſtatute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13, (article furres, ) it : 


is ordained, that none under the degree of an ear{ may uſe /ables. - 
Biſhop ſays in his Bloſſoms, 1577, ſpeaking of the extravagance of 
thoſe times, that a thouſand ducates were ſometimes given for & 4 
face of ſables. Ts „ 
That @ ſuit of ſables was the magnificent dreſs of our authoyr's time, 
appears from a paſſage in B. Jonſon's Diſcoveries : - Would you not 
laugh to meet à great counſellor of fate, in a flat cap, with his trunk- 
hoſe, and a hobby-horſe cloak, and yond haberdaſher in a velvet gowa, 

trimm'd with ſables?” MaLoNE. : 8 

7 — ſuffer not thinking on, vith the bobby-borſe ;] Amongſt the 
country may-games there was an hobby-horſe, which, when the puri- 
tanical humour of thoſe times oppoſed and diſcredited theſe games, 
was brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an inſtance of the ridi- 
culous zeal of the ſectaries: from theſe ballads Hamlet quotes a line or 

two. WARBURTON. CE ELLE hx, . 
3 — 0, the bobby- bor ſe is forgot. ] In Love's Labour's Loft, this line 

38 alſo introduced. g 'X „ x 2732 4 
2 | A 
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| Trumpets found. The dumb fhew follows. 


Enter a king and a queen, very lovingly; the queen em- 
bracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes ſhew of 
proteftation unto him. He takes her up, and deglines his 
head upon her neck: lays him down upon a bank of 
flowers ; ſhe, ſeeing him aſleep, leaves him, Anon, comes 
in a fellow, takes off his crown, kifſes it, and pours 
poiſon in the king's ears, and exit. The queen returns; 
finds the king dead, and makes paſſionate action. The 
poiſoner, with ſome two or three mutes, comes in again, 
ſeeming to lament with her. The dead body is carried 
away. The poiſoner wooes the queen with gifts; ſhe 

' ſeems loath and unwilling a while, but in the end, ac- 
cepts his love. 1 | [ Exeunt. 
Obb. What means this, my lord? . 
Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho9; it means 
miſchief, + e e 
. Oph. 


In TEXNOGAMIA, or the Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the 
following ſtage-direQion. Vf 
& Enter a bobby-borſe, dancing the morrice,” &c, 
Again, in B. and Fletcher's Woman Pleaſed : 
Soto. « Shall the bobby- borſe be forgot then, | 
„The hopeful bobby-borſe, ſhall he lie founder'd ?"? 
The ſcene in which this paſſage is, will very amply confirm all that 
Dr. Warburton has ſaid concerning the bobby-borſe. Fg 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Entertainment for the Queen and Prince at 
10 7 But ſee, the bobby - horſe is forgot, 
« Fool, it muſt be your lot, : 
46 To ſupply his want with faces, 
„ And ſome other buffoon graces.*”* A 
Bee figure 5 in the plate at the end of the Firſt Part of X. Henry I. 
with Mr. Tollet's obſervations on it, STEEVENS. Es 
'9 — miching mallecho;] A ſecret and wicked contrivance; a con- 
© cealed wickedneſs. To mich is a provincial word, and was probably 
once general, ſignifying to lie hid, or play the truant. In Norfolk 
michers ſignify pilferers, The fignification of miching in the preſent 
' paſſage may be aſcertained by a paſſage in Decker's Ponder ful Yeare, 


4to, 1603: © Thoſe that could ſhift for a time,—went moſt bitterly 
miching and muffled, up and downe, with rue and worm wood ſtuft into 


Ses 


their ears and noſtrills. 
i & 3 4 * 0 — n 5 
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Opbb. Belike, this ſhew imports the argument of the 


play. | beste 4 


Enter Prologue. 


Ham. we ſhall know by this fellow: the players. can- 
not keep counſel ;- they'll tell all. 

Oh. Will he tell us what this ſhew meant ? 

Ham. Ay, or any ſhew that you'll ſhew him : Be not 


you aſhamed to ſhew *, he Il not ſhame to tell you what it 


means. 
Oph.Youare naught, you are naught ; I'll mark the play. 
Pro. For us, and for our tragedy, 
Here flooping ro your clemency, 
Me beg your hearing patiently. | 
Ham: Is this a fg hk: or the poly of a a 2g: ? 
Op b. Tis brie my lord. | 
Ham. As woman's love. 
Enter 4 King, and a Queen. 
P. King, F ul thirty times hath Phoebus cart* gone 
roun 
Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus? orbed ground ; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow'd ſheen3, 
2 the world have times twelve thirties been; 3 


heb alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 15985, in v.  Aeciapinare. «Toa 
miche, to ſhrug or r ſneak 1 in ſome corner, and with powting and lips to 
ſhew ſome anger.” In a ſubſequent paſſage we find that the murderer 
before he poiſons the king makes damnable faces. 

Where our poet met with the word mallecho, which in Mi nſheu's 
Spaniſh Dictionary, 1617, is defined malefafum, I am unable to aſ- 


certain. In the folio, the word is ſpelt malicbo. The quarto reads 


munching Mallico. Mallico is printed in a diſtinet character, as a 
proper name. MaronEg. 
1 — Be not you aſham'd fo ſbew, Kc. ] The e of Hamlet 
with Ophelia, which cannot fail to diſguſt every modern reader, is 
probably ſuch as was peculiar to the young and faſhionable of the age 
of Shakſpeare, which was, by no means, an age of delicacy. The 
poet is, however, blameable; for extravagance of thought, not inde- 
cency of expreſſion, is the characteriſtic of madneſs, at leaſt of ſuch 
madneſs as ſhould be repreſented on the ſcene, STEEVENS. _ 

2 — he 97 A chariot was anciently ſo called. Thus Chaucer in 
the Knight's Tale, late edit. ver. 2024 7 

«© The carter overridden with his cart.” STEEZVENSe . 


3 _ = fem] Splendour, luſtre, JoHns0Ns 


X 3 | Since 
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Since love our hearts , and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands, 
P. Queen. So many journeys may the ſun and moon 

Make us again count o'er, ere love be done! 5 
But, woe is me, you are ſo ſick of late, 

So far from cheer, and from your former ſtate, 

That I diſtruſt you. Vet, though I diſtruſt, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing muſt : 

For women fear too much, even as they love “; 

And women's fear and love hold quantit ;;; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know 3 5 
And as my love is ſiz*d, my fear is ſo. 

Where love is great 5, the littleſt doubts are bear 3: ch 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 

P. King. Faith, I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; 

My operant powers e their functions leave to do: 
And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honour d, belov'd; and, r one as kind 

For huſband ſhalt thou— | 


| 4 = even as they love ;] Here ne to ben line loſt, which dul 

=_ 1 have rhymed to /ove.: , Jon wS0Ns 

| This line is omitted in the folios. Perhaps a triplet was deſigned, 
and then inſtead of love, we ſhould read, luſt, The folio gives the 
next line thus: 

© «For women's fear and love Bold quantity.” STEzvansc- 

Some trace of the loſt line is found in the quarto, which reads: 
Either none in neither aught, &c. 

* Perhaps the words omitted might bave been of this imports 

* Either none they feel, or an exceſs approve; 

a In neither aught, or in extremity. 

In two preceding paſſages in the quarto, half a line was inadver= 
tently omitted by the compoſitor. See p. 276, then ſenſeleſs Nium, 
ſeeming,” &c. and p- 291, © thus conſcience does make cowards of 
1 all: the words in Italick characters are not found in the quarto. 

MAroxx. 
' 5 Where love, &c. ] Theſe two lines are omitted in the folio. 
STEEVENSs 

s — operant 45 ober] Operant is are. Shakſpeare gives it in 
Timon as an epithet to poiſon, Heywood has likewiſe uſed it in 1 
Royal King and Loyal Subje&, 1637: 
may my operant parts 

c Each one forget their office!” 
The word is now obſolete, STEEVENS. 


92 6 2 P. Queen. 
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P. Queen. O, confound the reſt! . 2 bio un 
Such iove muſt needs be treaſon in my breaſt: 
In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt, 

Ham. That's wormwood. | 

P. Queen. The inſtances 7, chat ſecond marriage move 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of We gin 
A ſecond time I kill my huſband dead, 
When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed. 

P. King. I do believe, you think what now you ſpeak; 
But, what we do determine, oft we break, 
Purpoſe 1s but the ſlave to 8 Þ 
Of violent birth, but poor validit | 
Which now, 2 5 fruit unripe, ſticks GN the re; 
But fall, unſhaken, when 5 mellow be. 
Moſt neceſſary tis, that we forget | 
'To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt®: 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 
The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe. 
The violence of either grief or joy © © 3 
Their own enactures with themſelves . "I 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on flender accident. 
This world 1s not for aye; nor *tis not ſtran 
That even our loves ſhould with our fortunes wangen 
For tis a queſtion left us yet to prore, | 
Whether love lead fortune, or elſe fortune love. 5 
The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies 5 
The poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies. . 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend: | e 
For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 55 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 


7 The in ances] The motives. JounsgON« 
bat to ourſelves is debt :] The performance of a reſolution 
in which only the reſolver is intereſted, is a debt only to himſelf, 
which he may therefore remit at pleaſure. Jonnsox. 

9 The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themſelves defliroy :] What grief or joy 
ena or determine in their violence, is reyoked in their abatement. 
Enafures is the word in the quatto; all the modern editors have 
 enarfors, Jonxsox. 
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315 HAMLET, 
But, orderly to end where I begun, — 


Our wills, and: fates, do ſo contrary run, 
That our devices ſtill are overthrown ; 


Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 


So think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed; 
But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead. 

P. Queen. Nor earth to me givefood *, nor heaven light! 
Sport and repoſe lock from me, day, and night! | 
To deſperation * turn my truſt and hope! | 

An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope 3! 
Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy! 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ſtrife, 
If, once # widow, ever I be wife! 

Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now,— [to Oph. 

P. King. Tis deeply ſworn. | Sweet, leave me here a 
| wulle: 3 N 5 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with ſleep. © [repre 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; re Se TY 
And never come miſchance between us twain! {[ZExze. 


1 Nor earth to me give food; —] Thus the quatto, 1604. The folio 


and the late editors read: © 


| Nor earth to give me food, . „ | 
An imperative or optative verb was eyidently intended here, as in 


the following line: « Sport and repoſe lock from me,” &c. MATLORE. 


2 To deſperation, &c.] This and the following line are omitted in 
the folio. STEEVENS. , et | 5 i 
3 An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope I] May my whole liberty 
and enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a priſon, Anchor is for 
enchoret, Jonxso . 1 9 
This abbreviation of the word ancboret is very ancient. I find it in 
the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Vynlis de Vorde : We 
have robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunkers, preeſtes, clerkes,” &c. 
Again, in The FYifion of Pierce Plowmans 
« As ankers and hermits that hold them in her ſelles. “ 
This and the foregoing line are not in the folio. I believe we ſhould 
read—anchor's chair. So, in the ſecond Satire of Hall's fourth book, 
edit, 1602, p. 182 5 | 
ce Sit ſeven yeares pining in an anchore's cheyre, 
To win ſome parched ſhreds of minevere.” STEEVENS, 
The old copies read - And anchor's cheer, The correction was 


made by Mr, Theobald. MALons. | 


Cc 4 
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Ham. Madam, how like you this play? | 
Queen. The lady doth proteſt too much, methinks. 
Ham. O; but ſhe'll keep her word. 
King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no of- 
fence in't ? | 
Ham. No, no, they do bat jeſt, poiſon in jeſt; no of- 
fence i' the world. 1 
King. What do you call the play? | 
Ham. The mouſe-trap*. Marry, how? Tropically. 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: 
Gonzago is the duke's name5; his wife, Baptiſta®: 
you ſhall ſee anon; *tis a knaviſh piece of work : But 
what of that? your majeſty, and we that have free ſouls, 
it touches us not: Let the gall'd jade wince 7, our 
withers are unwrung.— | | 


Enter Lucianus. 


This 15 one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 
Op4. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 


4 The mouſe-trap.] He calls it the mouſe-trap, becauſe it is 
Dos: 3 | the thing | 
In which he'll catch the conſcience of the king. STEEVENS. 

S Gonzago is the duke's name; ] Thus all the old copies: yet in the 
Nage-direRion for the dumb ſhew, and the ſubſequent entrance, we 
have «© Enter a king and queen,” &c. and in the latter part of this 
ſpeech both the quarto and folio read—Lucianus, nephew to the ling. 

This ſeeming inconſiſtene however may be reconciled. Though 
the interlude is the image of the murder of a duke of Vienna, or in 
other words founded upon that ſtory, the poet might make the princi- 
pal perſon of his fable a king. Marongs. | 8 
6 Baptiſa—] is, I think, in Italian, the name always of a man. 

| OHNSONs 
7 Let the gall d ja de wince, &c,] This is a proverbial ſaying. So, in 
Damon and Pythias, 1582 : | 

« know the gall'd borſe will ſooneſt wince.. STEEVENS. 

3 — nepberv to the , e. to the king in the play then repre- 
ſented. The modern editors, following Mr. Theobald, read“ ne- 
phew to the duke,” though they have not followed that editor in ſub- 
ſtituting duke and dutcheſs, for king and queen, in the dumb ſhew and 
ſubſequent entrance. There is no need of departing from the old co- 


pies. See n. 5, MALONE. 
Ham. 


nan 

Ham. I could interpret between you and your love, 
if I could ſee the Puppets dallying 9. 8 2 
Opb. You are keen, my lord, you are keen, 
Ham. It would coſt you a groaning, to take of my 


edge. | | 
Y 575. Still better, and worſe “. Ns 20 | 
Ham. So you miſtake your huſbands *.—-Begin, mur- 
derer ;—leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come ;— 
'The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. by 
Tuc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magick and dire property, | 


On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. 


\ [pours the poiſon into the ſleepers ears, 
1 9 EY . | ans 


I | 


9 T could interpret, &c.] This refers to the interpreter, who formerly 
fat on the ſtage at all motions or pupper-ſhewvs, and interpreted to the 
audience. So, in the Tuo Gentlemen of Verona: 3 

„5 Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding puppet? 
„ Now will he interpret for her.“ | | 

Again, in Greene's Groarſworth of Wit, 1621: — It was I that 
penn'd the Moral of man's wit, the Dialogue of Dives, and for ſeven 
years? ſpace was abſolute interpreter of the puppets.” . STEEVENS. 
 ® Still better, and worſe] i. e. better In regard to the wit of your 
double entendre, but worſe in reſpect of the groſſneſs of your meaning, 
| S ſtak buſband ] R 8 . uſt e 

2 So you miſtake your buſbandt. ead, So yen muſt take your buſ- 
bands ; ook is, for better, 2 evorſe. Tow how, 15 7 a 
Theobald propoſed the ſame reading in his Shakſpeare Reftored, how- 
ever he loſt it afterwards, STEEVENS. 1 

% So you miſtake your huſbands.” | | 
I believe this to be right: the word is ſometimes uſed in this ludi- 
crous manner. Your true trick raſcal (ſays Urſula in Bartholomew 
Fair.] muſt be ever buſie, and miſtake away the bottles and cans, be- 
fore they be half drunk off.“ FARMER. : 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Augurs; = To miſtake fix 
torches from the chandry, and give them one.” 


* . & 


2 | Again » 
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Ham. He poiſons him i' the garden for his eſtate. 
His name's are , 11 the ſtory is extant, and written 
in very choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, how _ 
murderer gets the love of Gonzago's wife, 

Oph. The king riſes. * 

Ham, What! frighted with falſe fire?! 

Queen. How fares my lord ? | 

Pol, Give o'er the play. 

King. Give me ſome light: - away! 
Pol. Lights, lights, lights“! 

[ Exeunt all but HAMLET, and N 

' Ham, Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 

IĨ be hart ungalled play: 
For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep ; 
Thus runs the world awa 


Would not this, fir, and a foreſt o IH Mo 5, (if the reft 
of my fortunes turn Turk with me*,) with two proven- 


Again, in the Elder Brother of Fletcher : 

I fear he will perſuade me to miſtake him.“ Srrxvrxs. 

I believe the meaning is—you do amiſs for yourſelves to take huſ- 
bands for the worſe, You ſhould take them only for the better. 

ToLLET. 
3 What | frighted with falſe fre !] This ſpeech is omitted in the 
Juartos. STEEVENS. 

- 4 Pol. Lights, Te] Thus the quarto. In the folio 47 is pre- 
fixed to this ſpeech. | MALonz., 

5 Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, &c.] It appears from 
Decker s Guls Hornebooke, that feathers were much worn on the ſtage 
in Shakſpeare's time. MAL ONE. 

5 — turn Turk wth me,] This exprefiion has occurred already in 
Much Ado about Nothing, and I have met with it in ſeveral old come- 
dies. So, in Greene's Tu Qyoque, 1599: This it is to turn Turks 
from an abſolute and moſt compleat gentleman, to a moſt abſurd, 
ridiculous, and fond lover.“ It means, I believe, no more than to 
change condition fantaſtically, Again, in Decker” $ * Honeft Whores 
16 
* CE . *tis damnation, 
« If you turn Turk again.” 

Perhaps the phraſe had its riſe from ſome popular 225 like that of 
Ward and Danſiker, the two famous pirates; an account of whoſe 
overthrow was publiſhed by A. Barker 1609; and, in 1612, a play 
Was Written on the ſame * called 4 Chriftian turn'd Turk. 

| STEVENS. 


* 
ö * 
J . 1 
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* 
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3 H A M L E To 8 
cĩal noſes? on my razed ſhoes , get me a aig in a. 


of players ?, fir? 
"Hor. Half a ſhare. 
Ham. A whole one, 11. 
For thou doſt know, O Damon dear a, 


This realm diſmantled was 
Of Jove himſelf; and now reigns here 
A very, very peacock 2. 


Hor. You might have ene 3 
l. 

7 — n 6700 Provencial 2 The old copies have provincial, 
which as Mr. Warton has obſerved, was undoubtedly a miſpelling for 
Provencial, or Provengal, i. e. roſes of Provence, c beautiful ſpecies 
of roſe formerly much cultivated. Here, roſes of ribbands muſt be 
underſtood. MALON E. 

When ſhoe-ftrings were worn, they were covered where they met in 
the middle by a ribband, gathered in the form of a roſe. . in an 2275 e 

« Gilderoy was a bonny boy, ; 
& Had roſes tull his ſhoon.** Joaunson. | 

B — on my razed ſhoes, ] The quartos has raz'd; the folio=rac'de 
It is the ſame word differently ſpelt. Razed ſboes are ſhoes freaked. 
See Minſheu's Dic r. in v. To raſe. ©. To theſe their nether-ſtockes, 
(ſays Stubbes in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 1583,) they [the people of 
England] have corked ſpooes, pinſnets, and pantoffles, which beare 
them up a finger or two from the ground; whereof ſome be of white 
leather, ſome of blacke, and ſome of red; Tome of black velvet, ſome of 
white, ſome of red, ſome of greene,——raced, carved, cut, and ſtiched all 

over with filke, and laied on with gold, ſilver, and ſuch like.“ Ma LONE« 

9 = cry of players] A troop or company of . 80, in 

* « | 
— You have made good work, 
© You, and your cry.“ 

Again, in 4 ftrange Horſe-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613: « The 
laſt race they ran, (for you muſt know they had many, ) 8 was from a cry 
of ſerjeants. MATLORNE. 

1 Hor. Half a ſhare. 
Ham. A-<vbole one, I.] It ſhould . I think, 
A whole one; — ,. 
For &c. 
The actors in our authour's time had not annual ſalaries as at preſent: 
The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into ſhares, of which 
the proprietors of the theatre, or bouſe-keepers, as they were called, had 
ſome; and each actor had one or more ſhares, or part of a ſhare, accord- 
ing to his merit. See The Account of the Ancient Theatres, Vol. I. Part II. 9 
. MALONE. 
2 o Damon dear, ] Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, in allu- 
fon to the celebrated friendſhip AI Damon and Pytbias. A play 


4 
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Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghoſt's word for a 
| thouſand pound. Didſt perceive ? : 

Hor, Very well, my lord. | 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poiſoning, 
Hor. I did very well note him. 


on this ſubject was written by Rich. Edwards, and publiſhed in 1582. 

| STEZV ZNS. 

The friendſhip of Damon and Pythias is alſo enlarged upon in a 
book that was probably very popular in Shakſpeare's youth, Sir Thomas 
Elliot's Governour, 1553, MALONE. 

3 A very, very peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the birds 
chooſing a king; inſtead of the eagle, a peacock. PoE. 

The old copies have it paiock, paicocke, and pajocke. I ſubſtitute 
paddeck, as neareſt to the traces of the corrupted reading. I have, as 
Mr, Pope ſays, been willing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place of his 

eacock, He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chooſing a king; 
inſtead of the eagle, a peacock. I ſuppoſe, he muſt mean the fable of 
Barlandus, in which it is ſaid, the birds, being weary of their ſtate of 
anarchy, moved for the ſetting up of a king; and the peacock was 
elected on account of his gay feathers, But, with ſubmiſſion, in this 
paſſage of our Shakſpeare, there is not the leaſt mention made of the 
eagle in antitheſis to the peacock; and it muſt be by a very uncommon 
figure, that Jove himſelf ſtands in the place of his bird. I think, 
Hamlet is ſetting his father's and uncle's characters in contraſt to each 
other: and means to ſay, that by his. father's death the ſtate wag 
ſtripp'd of a godlike monarch, and that now in his ſtead reign'd the 
moſt deſpicable poiſonous animal that could bez a mere paddock, or 
toad. PAD, bufo, rubeta major; a toad. This word, I take to be 
of Hamlet's own ſubſtituting. The verſes, repeated, ſeem to be from 
ſome old ballad ;z in which, rhyme being neceſſary, I doubt not but 
the laſt verſe ran thus: | 
A very, very —aſs. THEOBALDs 3 | 
A peacock ſeems proverbial for a fool, Thus Gaſcoigne in his Weedss 
C A thefe, a cowarde, and a peacocke foole.” FARMER, 
In the laſt ſcene of this act, Hamlet, ſpeaking of the king, uſes the 
expreſſion which Theobald would introduce: | 
c Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
« Such dear concernments hide?“ 

The reading, peacock, which I believe to be the true one, was firſt 
introduced by Mr. Pope. : . 

Mr. Theobald is unfaithful in his account of the old copies. No 
copy of authority reads - paicocile. The quarto, 1604, has paiock; the 
folio, 1623, paioc le. 

Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, means, that the king ſtruts about with a falſe 
pomp, to which he has no right. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
% Pavonnegiare. To jet up and down, fondly gaging upon himſelf, as a 
peacock doth.“ MAT OxE. | 

| Hame 
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318 H- A M L B T. 
Han. Ah, ha !—Come, ſome muſick; come, the re. 
corders.— 


For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike #,—he likes it not, perdy 5,— 


Enter Ros ENCRAN TZEZ, and GurrpENST BRN. 


Come, ſome muſick. 
Guil. Good my lord, vouchſafe me a word with hon. 
Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory. 
Guil. The king, fir,— | 
Ham. Ay, ſir, what of him? f 
Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous diſtemper'd. 
Ham. With drink, fir*? | 
Cuil. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham. Your wiſdom ſhould ſhew itſelf more richer, to 
ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him to his 
purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Guil, Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into ſome 
frame, and ſtart not ſo wildly 1 my affair. 
Ham. 1 am tame, fir ;—Pronounce, 
> Guil, The queen, your mother, i in moſt great affliction 
of ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. 
Ham. You are welcome. : 
Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of the 
right breed, If it ſhall pleaſe you to make me a whol- 
ſome anſwer, I will do your mother's commandment : 
if not, your pardon, and my return, ſhall be the end of 
my buſineſs. 
Ham. Sir, I cannot. 
 Guil, What, my lord? 
Ham. Make you a wholſome anſwer ; my wit's diſ- 
eaſed : But, fi ir, ſuch anſwer as I can make, you ſhall 


4 Why, then, belike,—] Hamlet was going on to draw the conſe- 
quence, when the courtiers entered. JonxNSON. 
5 — be likes it nor, perdy.] Perdy is a corruption of par Dieu, and is 
not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of the Four P's, 1 509 : 
« In that, you Palmer, as deputie, 
: % May cleerly diſcharge him pardie STEEVENS, 
6 With drink, fir ?] Hamlet takes particular care that his ner 


love of drink ſhall not be forgotten. JonnsoNe. 
command; 


* * 2 
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command; or, rather, as you ſay, my mother: therefore 


no more, but to the matter: My mother, you ſay,— 


Rof, Then thus ſhe ſays; Your behaviour hath truck 

her into amazement and admiration. | 

Ham. O wonderful ſon, that can ſo aſtoniſh a mother! 
— But is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's ad- 
miration ? impart. 

Ro/. She deſires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, ere 
you go to bed. 

Ham. We ſhall obey, whers ſhe ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade 7 with us? 

Ro/. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do ſtill, by theſe pickers and ftealers *, | 

Roſ. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſtemper ? 
you do, ſurely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if 


vou deny your griefs to your friend. 


Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 


Ro/. How can that be, when you have the voice of 


the king himſelf for your ſucceſſion in Denmark 9 ? 
Ham. Ay, ſir, but, While the graſs grows,—the pro- 
verb i 1s ſomething muſty *. 


Enter the Players, with Recorders *, 


o. the recorders i—let me ſee one, —To e with 


7 — furiber trade] Further buſineſs; further dealing. Jounson, 
— by theſe pickers, &c.] By theſe hands. Jon RSO. 

A to 4 e Church Catechiſm :.“ to keep my hands from pick- 
Ing and ſtealing,” &c, MALONE. 

9 pen you have the woice of the king himſelf for your ſucceſſion in 
Denmark. ] See p. 201, n. 9. MALONE. 

Ay, firs but, While the graſs grows, —ibe proverb is ſomething muſty. ] 
The remainder of this old proverb i is preſerved in Whetſtone's Promos 
and Caſſandra, 1578: | 

« Whylf graſs doth growe, oft fterwes the Joy feede. 
Again, in The Paradiſe of Daintie Devuiſes, 1578 : 

«© To whom of old this i well it ſerves, 

* While graſs doth growe, the fill 15 borſe be fterves." 

Hamlet means to intimate, that whilſt he is waiting for the fuc- 

ceſſion to the throne of Denmark, he may himſeif be taken off by 
dn; MaLoNE. 
> — Recorders.] i. e. a kind of large flute. | 
=" record anciently fignified to fing or modulate, Ire NS. 

. I, P» 180, No 5. Marexx. ; 5 0 

you: 


320 * Ain eee e. 


vou: [ taling Guil. a/ide.] Why do you go about to re- 
cover the wind of me 3, as if you would drive me into a toil? 
Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 


too unmannerly #, | 
Ham. 1 do not well underſtand that. Will you play 


upon this pipe? - -. 
ts. FGul My lord, I cannot. | | 
Han I pray you. | £3) 
Guil, Believe me, I cannot. 
Han. I do beſeech you. 2 
Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 5 
Ham. Tis as eaſy as lying: govern: theſe ventages $ 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 
| CS TO FE SHED | mouth, 


3 = to recover the wind of ne, ] So, in an ancient Mſ. play en- 
titled The ſecond Maidens Tragedy): ' E 
44 — — Is that next ? | | 

« Why then 1 have your ladyſhip in the wind.“ STEEvVENS. 
72 O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is too unmannerly. ] i. e. 

if my duty to the king makes me preſs you a little, my love to you 
makes me ftill more importunate. If that makes me bold, this makes 
me even wnmannerly, WARBURTON. 

I believe we ſhould read—my love is not unmannerly, My concep- 
tion of this paſſage is, that, in conſequence of Hamlet's moving to 
take the recorder, Guildenſtern alſo ſhifts his ground, in order to place 
himſelf beneath the prince in his new poſition. . This Hamlet ludi- 
croufly calls ( going about to recover the wind,” xc, and Guildenſtern 
may anſwer properly enough, I think, and like a courtier; ** if n 
duty to the king makes me ro bold in prefling you upon a diſagreeable 
ſubject, my love to you will make me not unmannerly, in ſhewing you 
all poſſible marks of reſpect and attention.” TyrxwHITT. 

5 — vwentages —] The holes of a flute. JonnsoN. 

And thumb, | The firſt quarts reads— with your fingers and the 
amber. This may probably be the ancient name for that piece of 
moveable braſs at the end of a flute, which is either raiſed or depreſſed 
by the finger. The word umber is uſed by Stowe the chronicler, who, 
deſcribing a ſingle combat between two knights—ſays, he braſt up 
his wmber three times,” Here, the umber means the viſor of the 
helmet. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queene, b. 3. c. 1. ft. 42: 

0 But the brave maid would not difarmed be, | 


“ But only vented up her umbriere, | 
«© And fo did let her goodly viſage to appere.” STEEVENS. 
If a recorder had a braſs key like the German Flute, we are to follow 
the reading of the quarto; for then the thumb is not concerned in the 
government of the ventages or ſtops. If a recorder was like a tabowrer's 
Foy | RT pipes 
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mouth, and ic will diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſick. Look 
yon, theſe are the ſtopß s. gy 
Cuil. But theſe cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the fill. 
Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
vou make of me? You would play upon me; you 3 
ſeem to know my ſtops; you would pluck out the heart 
of my myſtery ; you would ſound me from my loweſt 
note to the top of my compaſs : and there is much muſick, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you 

make it ſpeak. Sblood, do you think, I am eaſier to 

be play'd on than a pipe? Call me what inſtrument you 
will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me, 
r EateriPoLonavss: 2: oiol 5:52) 2 


God be fee 4 oe 8 
Pol. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you, and 
preſently. dtd gn rent „ 
Ham. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in ſhape 
of a camel? Banne 


pipe, which has no braſs key, but has a ſtop for the thumb, we are to 
read —Govern theſe ventages with your finger and thumb. In Cor- 
ave's Dictionary, ombre, ombraire, ombriere, © and ombrelle, are all 
from the Latin ambra, and fignify 2 ſhadow, an umbrella, or any 
thing that ſhades or hides the face from the ſun; and hence they may 
have been applied to any thing that hides or covers another; as for 
example, they may have been applied to the braſs key that covers the 
hole in the German flute. So Spenſer uſed umbriere for the viſor of 
The helmet, as Rous's hiftory of the Kings of England uſes umbrella 
in the ſame ſenſe. TOIE EXT. rs PEA ; 
7 — the ſtops. ] The ſounds formed by occafionally ſtopping the holesz 
while the inſtrument is played upon, So, in the Prologue to X. Henry V. 
& Rumour is 1 55 | 1 
4 And of fo eaſy and fo plain a ep, & c. MaALONEs 
 ® Methinks, it is like a wweazel, | e == 
Pol. Tt is back'd like a weazel;] Thus the quarto, 1604, and the 
| folio. The weazel, Mr. Steevens obſerves, is remarkable for the lengths 
of its back. In a more modern quarto, that of 1611, back d, the 
original reading, was corrupted into black, | 
Vor. IX. | Y Perhaps 


yob HAMLET 


Ham. Or, like a whale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. - 2289 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and 57. 
Ther fool me to the top of my we 9.—I will come by 
. 
727 Pol. 1 will fay fo. . [Exit beter vs. 

Ham. By and by i is eaſily ene me, friends. 

[Exennt Ros, Gui. Hen. ce. 


"Tis now the vey witching time of night; 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day * 

Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother,— 
O, heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 


5077 
Perhaps in Pare riginal edition the words 7 and LNG were 
ſhuffled out of their places. The poet might have intended the dialogue 


9 * thus: 
Han. Do! you ſee yonder cloud; that's almoſt in the ſhape of 
weae 
Pol, By the ſe, and "tis like a wetach indeed. 3h 
| Ham, Methinks, | itis like a camel, OLE 
Pol. It is back'd like a camel. 2 
The protuberant back of à camel feems 1 more to reſemble a Shes; 
than'the back of a weazel does, MALONE. | 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that we might read it is beck'd like a 
weaſel,” i. & weaſel· ſnouted. So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Eng- | 
© land, p. 172.8 if he be eveſell-becked.” ... Quarles uſes this term of 
reproach in his Virgin Widow 2 4 Go, you queanel-ſnouted, addle-pated,” 
Sec. Mr. Tollett adds, that Milton, in his Lycidas, calls a promontory 
beaked, i. e. prominent like the beak of a bird- STEEvEnNs. _- 
Dey fool me to the top of my bent. They I me to eee 
fool, till I can endure it no longer. Nen. 3 
See p. 246, n. 5. MaloN k. | 
4 ded do fuck buſineſs as the bitter day] Thus the quarts The 
o reads: : 
And do ſuch bitter buſineſs ; as the * Ys &. MArens⸗ W 
The expreflion bitter buſineſs is ill in as and though at preſent a 
| vulgar phraſe, might not have been ſuch in the age of Shakſpeare. 
The bitter day is the day rendered n or bitter by the commiſſion of 
- forme act of miſchief. 2H 
Watts, in his Lo Bie ſays : cc Bitter. is an equivocal word: there is 
| Sitter wormwood, re are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and 


n liter cold morning. > in Gorts * N unpleaſiog or hurtful, 
| STEEVENS. 


The 


4 . 
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The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom s _ 20 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

I will ſpeak daggers to her?, but uſe none; 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites : 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſhent3, t 
To give them ſeals * never, my ſoul, conſent! | | [Exits 


8 C EN E III. | 
4 Room i in the fame. or ere 
Enter King, Rosznesanrz, and GuIDENsT EAN“ 


King. I like him not; _ ſtands it ſafe with us, 
To let his m s range. Therefore, prepare ve; 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, Fro 
And he to England ſhall along with you 5: 

The terms of our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near us, as doth hourly grow 


2 I will ſpeak daggers to Ber, ] A fimilar expreſſion occurs in The 
Return from Parnaſſus : © They are peſtilent fellows, they ſpeak no- 
thing but bodkins,” It has been already obfervedy that a bodkin an- 
ciently ſignified a ſbort dagger. STEEVENS. 

3 — be ent, ] To ſpend, is to reprove hartbly, to treat with inju⸗ 
rious language. 80, in The Coxcomb of B. and Fletcher: 

„ — We ſhall be ſbent ſoundly.” STEVENS. 

See Vol. VII. p. 286, n. 3. Malo Er. | a 

4 To give them ſeals—] i. e. put them in execution, WAR BURTON« 

- 5 I like bim not; nor wm; it ſafe with us, 

To let bis _—_— range. Therefore, prepare you 3 

J your commiſſion will I forthwith diſpatch, 

And he to England ſhall along with you :] In The H By 
Hamblett, bl. let. the king does not adopt this ſcheme — 
Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius; and though he is 
deſcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was flain by Hamlet, his appre- 
henſion left he might himſelf meet the ſame fate as the old courtier, 
is aſſigned as the motive for his wiſhing the prince out of the kingdom. 
This at firſt inclined me to think that this ſhort ſcene, either from the 
negligence of the copyiſt or the printer, might have been | misplaced 3 
but it is certainly printed as the authour intended, for in — next 
ſcene Hamlet ſays to his mother, „I muſt to England u know 

that?” before the N have heard of the death of — 

| Alon. 


Ya | Out 


* 


— . - 


Out of his lunes ©. 1810 185 65 
Guil. We will ourſelves provide: 
Moſt holy and religious fear it is, — 
To keep thoſe many many bodies ſafe, 
That live, and feed, upon your majeſty. 


Fo The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 


With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itſelf from ?noyance ; but much more, 
That ſpirit upon whoſe weal? depend and reſt 

The lives of many. 'The ceaſe of majeſty 

Dies not alone; . like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it, with it: it is a maſſy wheel“, 
Fix'd on the ſummit of the higheſt: mount, 

To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd; which, when it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, | 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Never alone 


© Out of bis lunes.] The quarto reads—out of his roms; the folio 
out of his /unacies. Lunes was introduced by Mr. Theobald. Shak- 


| dpeare probably had here the following paſſage in The Hiſtory of Hamb - 


dete, bl. I. in his thoughts: Fengon could not content himſelfe, but 
Mill his mind gave him that the foole [ Hamlet] would play him ſome 
tricke of legerdemaine- And in that conceit ſeeking to be rid of him, 
determined to find the meanes to doe it, by the aid of a ſtranger; ma- 
king the king of England minifter of his maſſacrous reſolution, to whum 

he purpoſed to ſend him.“ Marons _ ; | 
I take brows to be, properly read, frows, which, Ithink, is a pro- 
vincial word for perverſe bumours; which being, I ſuppoſe not under- 
Rood, was changed to /unacies. But of this I am not confident. JonnsoN. 
I would receive Theobald's emendation, becauſe Shakſpeare uſes the 


Word laner.in. the ſame ſenſe in The Merry Wives of Windſor, and The 


| wy Tale. From the redundancy of the meaſure nothing can be 
EIrrEds | N 5 
Since this part of my note was written, I have met with an inſtance 
in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's conjecture: 2 
| « — were you but as favourable as you are frowiſp mm.” 
2 io aka | Tully's Love, by Greene, 1616. 
Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare deſigned a metaphor from horned 
cattle, whoſe powers of being dangerous encreaſe with the growth of 
their brows. STEEVENS. AY ety | 
7 That ſpirit upon whoſe weal—] So the quarto. The folio gives, 
That ſpirit, upon whoſe ſpirit. STEEVENS. | 
3 = it is a maſſy wheel] Thus the folio” The quarto reads -O- 


* 


* 


| it is, c. MaLonz, 


Did 


* 
2 * 
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Did the king ſigh, but with a general groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 7 


Which now goes too free- footed. | 
Ro/; Guil. We will haſte us. [ Exeunt Ros. aud Gull, 


Enter PoLontus., | 


- Poke My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Behind the arras I'Il convey myſelf?, 


To hear the proceſs ; I'II warrant, ſhe'll tax him home; 


And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, 2 | 

»Tis meet, that ſome more audience, than a mother, 

Since nature makes them partial *, ſhould o'er-hear 

The ſpeech of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 

I'll call upon you ere you go to bed, | 

And tell you what I know. | | ET $6 
King. Knee dear my lord. Exit Polox tus. 

O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to heavenz | 

It hath the primal eldeſt curſe upon't, 


9 Bebind the arras I'll convey myſel „] The arras-hangings, in 
Shakſpeare's time, were ug at Abc Alkane from the 9 wo | 
a perſon might eaſily ſtand behind them unperceived, The principal 
witneſs againſt the Counteſs of Exeter, who was unjuſtly charged in 
the year 1616, with a defign to poiſon lady Lake and lady Roſſe, 
was Sarah Wharton, a chambermaid, who ſwore that ſhe ſtood bebind 
the hangings at the entrance of the great chamber at Wimbleton, and 
heard the counteſs confeſs her guilt. The plot againſt this innocent 
lady was difcovered by king James, who went to Wimbleton, and 
found that the hangings, which had not been changed for thirty years, 
were two feet from the ground, ſo that the chambermaid muſt” have 
been diſcovered, had ſhe been there. His majeſty obſerving a great diſ- 
tance between the window, near which the counteſs was ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood, and the lower end of the room, where the maid was ſaid 
to have ſtood, placed himſelf hehind the hangings, and finding that he 
could not hear the lords at the -window, though they purpoſely ſpoke 
loud, obtained evidence of the falſhood of this charge.  MaLoNe. 

I Since nature makes them partial, &c.] | 

«© —— Matres omnes filiis 
<< In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in paterna injuria | 
a ; 66 Solent eſſe. 5 Ter. Heaut. Act. 5 Sc. 2. 


: „ |  STEEVENSs 
> - of vantage] By ſome opportunity of ſecret Ms 2 


Yo: _ 


— ̃ͤũ—— . 


— 4 Ro —_ - 


POSE — an te ob — 


ce 


- — * * Y 
. T———.. T1111 eee Bf — , ‚ EEE — ˙— —— —— TOLD on 
— 


A L. N 


A brother's murder !—Pray can I not, 


Though inclination be as ſharp as wills; 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 

And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

T ftand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 
And both negle&. What if this curſed hand 

Were thicker than itſelf with brothers blood? 

Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 

To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? e 


And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 


LE 


To be fore-ſtalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'II look up; 


| ; My fault is paſt. But O, what form of prayer 


Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 
That cannot be; fince I am ſtill poſſeſs'd | 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence *? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice 3 

And oft *tis ſeen, the res Bar prize itſelf 

Buys out the law: But tis not ſo above: 

There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then? what reſts ? 
'Try what repentance can: What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent 5 ? 


I Though inclination be as ſharp as will;] Vill is command, direfion. 
Thus, Ecclefiaſticus, xliii. 16. © — and at his will the ſouth wind 
bloweth.“ The king ſays, his mind is in too great confuſion to pray, 
even though his inclination were as ſtrong as the command which re- 
quires that duty. STEEVENS. | 

4 May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence?] He that does not 
amend what can be amended, retains his offence. The king kept the 
crown from the right heir, Jonnson, "4 : | 

5 Yet what can it, wwhen one can not regent ?] What can repentance 
do for a man that cannot be penitent? for a man who has only a part of 
penitence, diſtreſs of conſcience, without the other part, reſolution of 
amendment? JonNsOoN. | 

e O wretched 


- 
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O wretched ſtate! O boſom, black as death! 
O limed ſoul © ; that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make aſlay ! 
Bow, ſtubborn knees! and, heart, with ſtrings of ſteel, 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the new-born babe; | 
All may be well! [retires, and kneelss 
| Enter Hamer ' © 
Ham, Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying 7; 


5 And now I'll dot; - And ſo he goes to heaven: 


And ſo am I reveng*d ? That would be ſcann'd s: 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 
I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend? 
To heaven. ; 
Why, this is hire and ſalary *, not revenge. 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as May; 
And, how his audit ftands, who knows, ſave heaven? 
But, in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
*Tis heavy with him: And am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
N he 1s fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage ? 

O. ö 


6 O, limed ſoul;—] This alludes to bird-lime, Shakſpeare uſes 


the ſame word again, K. Henry VI. P. II. 


«© Madam, myſelf have lim d a buſh for her. STEVENS. 
7 — pat, now be is praying;] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
— but now, &c. STEEVENS. | 
8 — That would be ſcann de] i. e. That ſhould be conſidered, efti- 
mated. STEEVENS. | 9 
9 I, bis ſole ſon, do this ſame villain "ates. The folio reads, foule ſon, 
a reading apparently corrupted from the quarto. The meaning is plain. 
J, his only fon, who am bound to puniſh his murderer. JonNsox. 
1 — hire and ſalary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—baſe and 
filly. STzzvENs. | 
2 He tock my father groſsly, full of bread; 8 
With all bis crimes broad blown,—] The uncommon expreſſion, 
Full of bread, our poet borrowed from ſacred writings : © Behold, 
this was the iniquity of thy fiſter Sodom ; pride, fullneſs of bread, and 
abundance of idleneſs was in her and in her daughters, neither did ſhe 
ſtrengthen the hand of the poor and needy." Ezekiel, xvi. 49. 
bs ES net | 4 Maxon. 
* 4 


Up 


AN AA M A. E- T, a 


ſword ; and know thou a more horrid hent 3: 

Uh. he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed 

At gaming, ſwearing * ; or about ſome aft 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven 33 

And that his ſoul may be as damn'd, and black, 

As hell, whereto it goes s. My mother ſtays: | 

Thas yer but Fat thy fickly * Wh 
| | he 


3 Up, 3 and know thou a more borrid hent :] To bent is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare for, to ſeize, to catch, to lay bold on. Hent is, therefore, 
Hold, or ſeizure. Lay bold on him, ſword, at a more horrid time. 

| : e. * 
See Vol. II. p. 108, n. 2. MALONE. «71 
4 When be is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage; 
Or in the inceſtuous Pleaſures of bis bed 5] So, in Marſton's Nee 
tiate Counteſs, 1633 . 
& Did'ſt thou not kill him drunk ? 
& Thou ſhould'ſt, or in th* embraces of his luft,” rs. 

* At gaming, ſwearin ;—] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
reads At game, a (wearing, &. MALONE. | 
4 — ag bis beels may kick at beaven;] So, in Heywood's Silver 

e, 1013: 

: t Whoſe heels tript up, kick'd *gainſt the  firmament.” STEELY. 
6 At bell, whereto it ge. ] This ſpeech,” in which Hamlet, re- 
preſented as a virtuous $582, is not content with taking blood for 
blood, but contrives damnation for the man that he would puniſh, is 
too horrible to be read or to be uttered. Jon xSON. 

The ſame fiend-like diſpoſition is ſhewn by mn in Webſter 8 
Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 

cc to have volfon'd 
66 The handle of his racket, O, that, that— 
% That while he had been bandying at tennis, 
4c He might have ſworn himſelf to hell, and ſtruck 
& His 2 into the hazard!“ 
Again, i in The Honeſt Lawyer, 1616: 
« TI then ſhould ſtrike his body with his foul, | 
„ And fink them both together.“ 
Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays i in one: 
„ No, take him dead drunk now without repentance. STEEV-. 

This horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machin, 4 in the 

Dumb Knight, 1633; 75 
„ Nay, but be patient; ſmooth. your brow a little, 
6 And you ſhall take bea as they clip each other 3 


«& Even 
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The King riſes, and advances. 


King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. [Exits 


SCENE IV. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Euter Queen, and PoLonivs. 


Pol. He will come ſtraight. Look, you lay home to 
Kms | 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with; 
And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and ſtood between 
Much heat and him. I'll filence me e' en here 7. 
Pray you, be round with him. 
Juen. I'Il warrant you; fear me not. = 
Withdraw, I hear him coming. [Polonius Bides . 7 
; | nter 


ce Even in the height of ſin; then damn them both, 
& And let them ftink before they aſk God pardon, 
© That your revenge may ftretch unto their ſouls.”  MALonr. 
I think it not improbable, that when Shakſpeare put this horrid 
ſentiment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recollected the 
following ſtory : '<4 One of theſe monſters meeting his enemie un- 
armed, ' threatened to kill him, if he denied not God, his power, and 
eſſential properties, viz. his mercy, ſuffrance, &c. the which when 
the other, defiring life, pronounced with great horrour, kneeling upon 
his knees; the bravo cried out, nowe vill I kill thy body and ſoule, and 
at that inſtant thruſt him through with his rapier.” Brief Diſcourſe 
of the Spaniſh State, wwith a Dialogue annexed, intitled Pbilobaſuiis, to, 
1590, p. 21. REED. 8 N | 
A ſimilar ftory is told in The Turkiſh Spy, Vol. III. p. 243. 


MALONE. 


7 — PII filence me een bere:] TI filence me &en bere, is, I'll uſe 

no more words. JOHNSON. | | 
8 Polonius hides himſelf. ] The concealment of Polonius in the 
queen's chamber, during the converſation between Hamlet and his 
mother, and the manner of his death, were ſuggeſted by the following 
paſſage in The Hyftory of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. D x : The counſellour 
entered ſecretly into the queene's chamber, and there bid bimſelfe be- 
bind the arras, and long before the queene and Hamlet came thither; 
who being craftie and pollitique, as ſoone as hee was within the cham- 
- ber, doubting ſome treaſon, and fearing if he ſhould ſpeake ſeverely 
and wiſely to his mother, touching his ſecret practiſes, hee ſhould be 
„ underſtood 


Ham. Now, mother; what's the matter? | 
Queen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much offended. 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked tongue, 

Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham. What's the matter now ? 

 ® een. Have you forgot me? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not ſo: | 
You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife ; 
And, — would it were not ſo !—you are my mother. 

Queen. Nay, then I'll ſet thoſe to you that can ſpeak. 

Ham. r come, and fit you down; you ſhall not 
: udge; | | | 
You go not, till I ſet you up a glaſs | 
Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of yo]. 
Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help, ho! | : 
Hol. ¶ Bebind.] What, ho! help! = 
Ham. How now! a rat? | [ draws. 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. e 
I Hamlet mates a paſs through the arracss 

Pol. ¶ Bebind.] O, I am lain. [ falls, and dies. 

Queen. O me, what haſt thou done? | 

Ham, Nay, I know not : | 

Is it the king ? Sh 
[Is up the arras, and draws forth Polonius. 
Queen. O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this! 

Ham. A bloody deed ;—almoft as bad, good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. | 


underſtood; and by that means intercepted, uſed his ordinary manner 
of diflimulation, and began to come [r. crow] like a cocke, beating 
with his arms (in ſuch manner as cockes uſe to ſtrike with their 
wings) upon the hangings of the chamber; whereby feeling ſome- 
thing ſtirring under them, he cried, @ rat, a rat, and preſently draw- 
ing his ſworde, thruſt it into the hangings; which done, pulled the 
- counſellour (half-deade) out by the heeles, made an end of killing 
bim; and, being ſlaine, cut his body in pieces, which he cauſed to be 
doyled, and then caſt it into an open yault or privie.“ M 2 : 

| N | An. 
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Queen. As kill a king?! 
Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word, 
Thou wretched, raſh, intruding fool, farewel! 
| EY bm he | [zo Polonius. 
I took 


9 Queen, As kill a king !] It has been doubted, whether Shakſpeare 
intended to repreſent the queen as acceſſary to the murder of her huſ- 
band. The ſurprize ſhe here expreſſes at the charge ſeems to tend to 
Her exculpation. Where the variation is not particularly marked, 
we may preſume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ſtory as it 
had been told before. The following extract therefore from The 
Hyftory of Hamblet, bl. let. relative to this point, will probably not 

de unacceptable. to the reader: „ Fengon [the king in the preſent 
play} boldened and encouraged by ſuch impunitie, durſt venture to 
couple himſelf in marriage with her, whom he uſed as his concubine 
during good Horvendille's life; in that ſort ſpotting his name with a 
double vice, inceſtuous adulterie, and paracide murther.— This adul- 
terer and infamous murtherer ſlaundered his dead brother, that he 
would have ſlaine his wife, and that hee by chance finding him on 
the point ready to do it, in defence of the lady, had flaine him. 
'The unfortunate and wicked woman that had received the honour to 
be the wife of one of the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes in the North, 
imbaſed herſelfe in ſuch vile ſort as to falſifie her faith unto him, 
and, which is worſe, to marrie him that had bin the tyrannous mur- 
therer of her lawful huſband 3 wwhich made diverſe men think that ſhe 
Bad beene the cauſer of the murther, thereby to live in her adulterie 
without controle,*? Hy,. of Hamb. fig. C 1. 2. 

In the conference however with her ſon, on which the preſent ſcene 
is founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence with reſpect to this fact: 

& I know well, my ſonne, that I have done thee great wrong in 

marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy father, 
and my loyal ſpouſe z but when thou ſhalt conſider the ſmall meanes 
of reſiſtance, and the treaſon of the palace, with the little cauſe of 
confidence we are to expect, or hope for, of the courtiers, all wrought 1 
to his will; as alſo the power he made ready if I ſhould have refuſed 01 
to like him; thou wouldſt rather excuſe, than accuſe mee of laſcivi- vil 7 
ouſneſs or inconſtancy, much leſs offer me that wrong to ſuſpe# tba | 1 
ever thy mother Geruth once conſented to the death and murther of ber | 
huſband : ſwearing unto thee by the majeſtie of the gods, that if it 
had layne in me to have reſiſted the tyrant, although it had beene with i 
the loſſe of my blood, yea and of my life, I would ſurely have ſaved the I! 
life of my lord and huſband.” Ibid. fig. D 4. | ql! 
It is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen make | 
ſo good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to render them as odious as he 
could, and therefore has not in any part of the play furniſhed them 
with even the ſemblance of an excuſe for their conduct. | 
Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from the il 
we | | fſurpriae 1 
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I took thee for thy better; take thy fortunee 
Thou find' ſt, to be too buſy, is ſome danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; ſit yoa down, 
And let me wring your heart: for fo I ſhall, 

If it be made of penetrable ſtuff; | 

If damned cuſtom have not braz'd it ſo, 

That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. __ 
Queen. What have I done, that thou dar'it wag thy tongue 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me? | 
Ham. Such an aQ, 


That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite; takes off the roſe “ 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, | 
Ee > 1 | | And 
ſurprize which our poet has here made the queen expreſs at being 
Charged with the murder of her huſband, it is obſervable that when 
the player-queen in the preceding ſcene ſays, "Key 
6 In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt ! . | 
None wed the ſecond, but wwbo kill'd the fir, : 
he has made Hamlet exclaim — that's wwormwwoed.”” The prince, there- 
fore, both from that expreſſion and the words addreſſed to his mother 
in the preſent ſcene, muſt be ſuppoſed to think her guilty, Perhaps 
after all this inveſtigation, the truth is, that Shakſpeare himſelf meant 
to leave the matter in doubt. M ALONE. 

I know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen could 
have been expected to enter into a vindication of their mutual con- 
duct. The former indeed is rendered contemptible as well as guilty ; but 
for the latter our poet ſeems to have felt all that tenderneſs which the 
ghoſt recommends to the imitation of her ſon, STEEvEns. 

Had Shakſpeare thought fit to have introduced the topicks I have 
ſuggeſted, can there be a doubt concerning his ability to introduce 
them? The king's juſtification, if to juſtify him had been the poet's 
object, (which it certainly was not,) might have been made in a ſoli- 
loquy the queen's, in the preſent interview with her ſon, MaLoNE. 

tales off. the role, &c.] Some have underſtood theſe words to 
be only a metaphorical enlargement of the ſentiment contained in the 
preceding line: | 
| — blurs the grace and Sub of modeſty : Ew 
but as the forebead is no proper ſituation for a bluſp to be diſplayed in, 
we may have recourſe to another explanation. Wooly | 

It was once the cuſtom for thoſe Who were betrothed, to wear ſome 
flower as an external and conſpicuous mark of their mutual engage- 
ment. So, in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar for April: 

« Bring coronations and ſops in ine, | 

&« Worn of paramours. | $1 | 
Lyte, in his Herbal, 1578, enumerat:s ſops in wine among the 
ſmaller kind of ſingle gilliflowers or pinks, 3 
; | Figure - 
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And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage vows © 
As falſe as dicers' oaths: O, ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraction“ plucks 
The very ſoul; and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words: Heaven's face doth glows : 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound maſs, die PR 
With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, | 
Is thought-ſick at the act. | en en 
- Queen, Ah me, what act, 4 SIT 
Figure 4, in the Morrice- dance, (a plate of which is annexed to the 
Firſt Part of K. Henry 1V.) has a flower fixed on his fore bead, and 
ſeems to be meant for the paramour of the female character. The 
flower might be defigned for a roſe, as the colour of it is red in the 
painted glaſs, though its form is expreſſed with as little adherence to 
nature as that of the marygold in the hand of the lady. It may, 
however, conduct us to affix a new meaning to the lines in queſtion. 
This flower, as I have fince diſcovered, is exactly ſhaped like the ſops 
zn vine, now called the Deptford Pink, | 
Sets a blifter there, has the ſame meaning as in Meaſure for Meaſures 
&« Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, | 
6 Hath blifter*d her report.“ | 7 
See a note on this paſſage, Act II. Sc. 3. STErvens. 
I believe, by the roſe was only meant the roſeare bue. The fore- 
head certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of inno- 
cence to dwell on, but Shakſpeare might place it there with as much 
propriety as a ſmile. In Troilus and Creſſida we find theſe lines: 
480 Sg rich advantage of a promis d glory, | 
& As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action.“ 


- wy 


That part of the forehead which is ſituated between the eye-brows, 


ſeems to have been conſidered by our poet as the ſeat of innocenee and 
modeſty. 80, in a ſubſequent ſcene: FR 5 
cc brands the harlot, 
4 Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched brow 
c Of my true mother.” MAL ONE. | 1 


2 — from the body of contraction] Contraction for, marriage con- 


tract. Ak BURTON. 
: 3 == Heaven's face doth glow ; 

Yea this ſolidity and compound maſs, 

With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 

Is thought-fick at the 48. If any ſenſe can be found here, it is 
this. The ſun glows, and does it not always? ] and the very ſolid maſs 
of earth has a triſtful viſage, and is thought-fick, ' All this is ſad ſtuffs 

The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's ſenſe ; 
| Heaven's face does glow, 
O'er this ſolidity and compound maſs, 
With heated viſage, as againſt the deom, , 
1s thought-fick at the act. | No Fron 
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That roars ſo loud, and thunders in the index 2 
Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this?; 
From whence it appears, that Shakſpeare wrote? x 
Heaven's face doth glow, 3 
Oer this ſolidity and compouna maſs, 
With triftful viſage; and, as 'gainſt the doom, 
Ts thougþt-fick at the a. l 
This makes a fine ſenſe, and to this effect. The ſun looks upon our 
globe, the ſcene of this murder, with an angry and mournful coun- 
tenance, half hid in eclipſe, as at the day of doom. WAR BURTON. 
The word heated, though it agrees well enough with glotze, is, I 
think, not ſo ſtriking as triſtful, which was, I ſuppoſe, choſen at the 
reviſal, I believe the whole paſſage now ſtands as the author gave it. 
Dr. Warburton's reading reſtores two improprieties, which Shak- 
ſpeare, by his alteration, had removed. In the firſt, and in the new 
readings | face glows with triſtful viſage; and, Heaven's face is 
thought-fick. To the common reading there is no objection. Jonnse 
I am ftrongly inclined to think that the reading of the quarto, 1604, 
is the true one. In Shakſpeare's licentious dition, the meaning may 
be, The face of heaven doth glow with heated viſage, over the earth: and 
beawen, as againſt the day of judgment, is thought - ſick at the act. 
Had not our poet St. Luke's deſcription of the laſt day in his 
thoughts? — “ And there ſhall be figns in the ſun and in the moon, 
and in the ſtars; and upon the earth diſtreſs of nations, with per- 
_ Nlexity, the ſea and the waves xoaring: men's hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking on thoſe things which are coming on the earth; 
for the powers of heaven ſhall be ſhaken, &c. MALONE. 822 
4 Tbat roars ſo loud, &c.] The meaning is, What is this aQ, of 
which the diſcovery, or mention, cannot be made, but with this vio- 
lence of clamour ? JoxNs0N-. | 
and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards obſerves, that the 
indexes of many old books were at that time inſerted at the beginning, 
inſtead of the end, as is now the cuſtom. This obſervation I have 
often ſeen confirmed. | Hare — 
So, in Othello, Act II. fc. vii. an index and obſcure prologue to 
the hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts.” ST REV NS. = 
See Vol, VIII. p. 180, n. 6. Bullokar in his Expoſitor, $vo. 1616, 
defines an Index by A table in a booke.“ The table was almoſt al- 
ways prefixed to the books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the ſenſe in 
which we now underſtand the word, were very uncommon. MALoNE. 
S Look bere, upon this picture, and on this ;] It is evident from the 
- A ftation, like the herald Mercury, &c. 
that theſe pictures, which are introduced as miniatures on the ſtage, 
43 meant for whole lengths, being part of the furniture of the queen s 
Clolet, | 
— like Maia's ſon be ftoad, i SE; 
And ſbool bis plumes. Milton, B. Ve STEZLVENS» 
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The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow: 
Hyperion's curls ©; the front of Jove himſelf ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command 
A ſtation like the herald Mercury, Fo Sy 
New-lighted on a heaven-kifling hill 7 ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every. god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 


The introduction of miniatures in this place appears fo be a mo- 
dern innovation}! A print prefixed to Rowe's edition of Hamlet, pub- 
liſhed in 1709, proves this. There, the two royal portraits are exhi- 
bited as half-lengths, hanging in the Queen's cloſet ; and either thus, 
or as whole lengths, they probably were exhibited from the time of the 
original performance of this tragedy to. the death of Betterton, To half- 
lengths, however, the ſame objection lies, as to miniatures, MALORE. 
6 Hyperion's curls ;—] It is obſervable that Hyperion is uſed by 
Spenſer with the ſame error in quantity. FAME M. 
1 have never met with an earlier edition of Marſton's Inſatiate 
Counteſs than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, which 
bear a Cloſe reſemblance to Hamlet's deſcription of his father: 
« A donative he hath of every god; me OPTI 
c Apollo gave him locks, Fove his high front.” STEzEVENS. 
7 A ſtation like the herald Mercury, | 
| New-lighted on a heaven-kiſffing hill Il I think it not improbable 
that Shakſpeare caught this image from Phaer's tranſlation of Virgil, 
(Fourth Aneid,) a book that without doubt he had read: © © 
cc And now approaching neere, the top he ſeeth and mighty lims 


« Of Atlas, mountain tough, that beaven on boyſtrous ſboulders.. 


beares; : Be.” 
« There firft on ground with wings of might doth Mercury arrive, 
«© Then down from thence right over ſeas himſelfe doth headlong 
| drive, | F N 6 — 2 
In the margin are theſe words: 4 The deſcription of Mercury's jour- 
ney from beaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afrike, bjgbeft on earth. 


MATLON A. 


Station in this inſtance does not mean zhe ſpot where any one is placed, 
but the act of flanding. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. ſc. iii. 
% Her motion and her fation are as one.. | 
On turning to Theobald*s firſt edition, I find that he had made the 
ſame remark, and ſupported it by the ſame inſtance. The obſerva- 
tion is neceſſary, for otherwiſe the compliment deſigned to the attitude 
of the king, would be beſtowed on the place where Mercury is repre- 
ſented as ſtanding. STEEVENS. . ahh 
In the ant ſcene of Timon of Athens, the poet, admiring a picture, 
Introduces the ſame image: 1 | MN | 
6 How this grace 


1 Speaks his oyn fonding l., Maron, 


To 
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To give the world aſſurance of a man: 


This was your huſband.— Look you now, hat follows: 


Here 1s your huſband; like a mildew'd ears, 


Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes 2 

You cannot call it, love: for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood! is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 
Would ſtep from this to this? Senſe, ſure, you have, 
Elſe, coul ou not have motion:*: But, 2 that ſepls. 


Is apoplex'd: for madneſs would not err; 


Nor ſenſe to ecſtaſy was ne*er ſo thrall'd, 
T it reſerv d ſome WOT: if e 


> 14 17 
4 


— [ihe a mildew'd ear; | 2549 
roads bis wholeſome "WF Gag This alludes to Pharaoh's ; dream 


: in the 41ſt chapter of Geneſis. STEEVENS» 


9. batten —] i. e. to grow fat. So, in ein, Dei dure 1607. 
6 — and for milk | | 
4 I batten d was with blood.” 
Bat is an ancient word for increaſe. Hence the adjective barfuly ſo 
-often uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbion. STEEVENS.. 
_ - © The heyday in the blood] This n occurs in Ford's 'Tis 


Oy Ae 1.0 MIO 1633: 8 
«© The bey- day of oy luxury be fed 


« Up to a ſurfeit?”” STEEVENS. 

2 — Senle, ſure, you have, 

Elſe, could you not baue motion 1 Theſe words, and the following 

Lines to the word difference, are found in the quarto, but not in the folio. 

Senſe is ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare for ſenſation or r ſenſual opp a ye; 

as motion is for the effect produced by the impulſe of nature. Sch, 1 
Cons is the ſignification of theſe words here, So, in an For 
ure? 
4 © — ſhe ſpeaks, and tis 
c“ Such ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it.” · | 
Again, more appoſitely in the ſame play, where both ag words o5curs 
One who never feels 

c The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe.” 

So, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: Theſe continent re- 

lations will reduce the ſtraggling motions to a more ſettled, and retired 


A . 


Harbour.“ 


Senſe has already been uſed in this ſcene, for ſenſation "a 

'« That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 
Dr. Warburton for motion ſubſtituted notion, is e. intellect. MAL 525 | 
To 
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To ſerve in ſuch a difference. What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hood man- blind?? 
Eyes without feeling +, feeling without fight, 
Ears without hand or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 

Or but a fickly part of one true ſenſe 

Could not ſo mope 3, Seng, 

O ſhame! where is thy bluſh ? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canſt mutine in a matron's bones ©, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge 
Since froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will 7. | 

Queen. O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 
Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very ſoul ; 


3 a= at boodman-blind ?] This is, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as blindman's- 
bef So, in Two lamentable Tragedies in One, the One a murder of 
after Beech, &c. 1601 FL 
« Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that's the ſport 
. „ Of bood-man blind. STEEVENS. 
4 Eyes without feeling, &c.] This and the three following lines are 
omitted in the folio, STEEVENS. 
5 Could not ſo mope. ] i, e. could notexhibit ſuch marks of ſtupidity. 
The ſame word is uſed in the Tempeſt, Sc. ult. f 
„ And were brought moping hither.“ STEEVENS. 
6  Rebellious hell, | | 
| Tf thou canſt mutine in a matr on's bones, ] So, in Othello x 
«6 This hand is moiſt, my lady; 
6 Hot, hot, and moiſt: this hand of yours requires 
& A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
« Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout | | | 
& For here's a young and ſweating devil here, | 'F 
* That commonly rebels.” | if 
To mutine, for which the modern editors have ſubſtituted mutiny, 1 
was the ancient term, ſignifying to riſe in mutiny. So, in Knolles's 8 
Hiſtory of the Turks, 1603: * The Janiſaries—became wonderfully 1 
diſcontented, and began to mutine in diverſe places of the citie.” 
PR : | MATLONE. 
» #7 — reaſon panders will.] So the folio, I think rightly; but the 
reading of the quarto is defenfiblez: | 
 __— reaſon pardons will, JoHNSONe | 3 
Pander was certaiuly Shakſpeare's word. So, in Venus and Adonis: 
« When reaſon is the latud to laſt t abuſes? MALONEs» 
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And there I ſee ſuch black and grained * ſpots, 
As will not leave their tinQ 9, | . 

Ham. Nay, but to live ms 
In the rank ſweat of an enſeamed bed * ; 

Stew'd in corruption; honeying, and making love 

Over the naſty ftye ;— e 
Queen. O, ſpeak to me no more; - 

'Theſe words like daggers enter in mine ears; 

No more, ſweet Hamlet. | 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain :, 5 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord: —a vice of kings: | 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule A 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole , 

And put it in his pocket © Vo 
Queen. No more. 3 
1 & Enter Ghoſt. 

Ham. A king of ſhreds and patches“: 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, : 
Youheavenly guards: What would your gracious figure? 

Queen. Alas, he's mad. 5 | | 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion 5, lets go by 


3 — grained] Dyed in grain. Jonxsox. | 

9 As will not leave their tin, ] The quartos read: 

«© As will leave there their tint.” STEEVENS _ 

1 — an enſeamed bed;] Thus the quarto, 1664, and the folio, A 
later quarto of no authority reads—inceftuous bed. Enſeamed bed, as Dr. 
Johnſon has obſerved, is greaſy bed. Seam ſignifies bogs/ard. MALoNnE. 

In the Book of Haukyng, &c. bl. I. no date, we are told that “ En- 


ſayme of a hauke is the grece.” STEEVENS. | 


2 vice of kings :] A low mimick of kings. The vice is the fool 
of a farce; from whom the modern punch is deſcended. * 

3 That from a ſhelf, &c.] This is ſaid not unmeaningly, but to ſhew, 
that the uſurper came not to the crown by any glorious villainy that 
carried danger with.it, but by the low cowardly theft of a common 
pilferer. WarmBukToN, k 

+ A king of ſpreds and patches :] This is ſaid, purſuing the idea of 
the vice of kings. . The vice was dreſſed as a fool, in a coat of part: - 
coloured patches. Jon NSsON. | 

5 —laps'd in time and paſſion,— ] That, having ſuffered time to ſlip, 
and paſſion to cool, lets go, & c. JokxsOR. ; Th 

| e 
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The important acting of your dread command? 
O, ſay! | | | 
Ghoft. Do not forget: This viſitation _ 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe; 
But, look! amazement on thy mother fits : 
O, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul; 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt workss ; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. | 
Ham. How is it with you, lady? 
Queen. Alas, how 15*'t with you? 
'That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 
Forth at your Eyes your ſpirits. wildly peep; - 
And, as the ſleeping ſoldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements 7, 
Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle ſon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
Sprinkle cool patience, Whereon do you look ? | 
Ham. On him! on him !—Look you, how pale he glares ! 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, _ 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me; 


6 Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works; ] Conceit for imagination. 
So, in the Rape of Lucrece: — 
«&. And the conceited painter was ſo nice.. 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 536, n. 8. MaLont. 


7 — like life in excrements,] The hairs. are excrementitious, that 


is, without life or ſenſation ; yet thoſe very hairs, as if they had life, 
Kart ups c. Porz. Eo ö 1 
So, in Macbeth: 
66 The time has been 
© — My fell of hair, 
&« Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and firs. 
c As life were in t. MALONE. 
83 His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to flones, 
Would make them capable. ] Capable here ſignifies intelligent; en- 
dued with underſtanding. So, in King Richard II: 
cc = O, *tis-a parlous boy, 
« Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.” 
We yet uſe capacity in this ſenſe. See Vol, VII. p. 1229 n. 8. 
S | . * . MALONEs 
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Leſt, with this piteous action, you convert 
My ſtern effectsꝰ: then what I have to do | 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you ſpeak this? 
Ham. Do you ſee nothing there ? 
Queen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee, 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 
Queen. No, nothing, but ourſelves, | 
Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it ſteals away? 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd“!? 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal! 
| OP 2 Ghoſts 
Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in“. 
Ham. Ecſtaſy! | N 
My pulſe, as yours, doth: — * keep time, 
nd makes as healthful mufick : It is not madneſs, 
hat I have utter'd: bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks : 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 
Whiles rank. corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to heaven; 


9 My ftern effects: ] Effects for actions; deeds: effected. Matonre 
My father, in bis babit as be liv'd!} If the poet means by this 
expreſſion, that his father appeared in his own familiar habit, he has 
either forgot that he had originally introduced him in armour, or muſt 
have meant to vary his dreſs at this his laſt appearance. The difficulty 

might perhaps be a little obviated by pointing the line thus: 
My father—in bis kabit—as be lid d. STEzZxEvVENS. | 

2 This is the very coinage of your brain: 2 
This bodileſs creation ot ba 
Ts very cunning in.] So, in The Rape of Lucrece* 
Such ſhadotos are the weak brain's forgeries.” Martonr, 

Eeſtaſy in this place, and many others, means a temporary aliena- 
tion of mind, a fit. So, in Eliofto Libidinoſe, a novel, by Jobn Hinde, 
2606: that burſting out of an ecfaſy wherein ſhe had long ſtood, 
like one beholding Meduſa's head, lamenting," &c. 'STEEVENS. 


See Vol. IV. p. 361, n. 9. MALONE. 
Repent 
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Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; | 
And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds 3, 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 

For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, EN 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg ; 

Yea, curb# and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen. O Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart in twain, 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 2 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to my uncle's bed; 

Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not, | 
That monſter, cuſtom; who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this; 

That to the uſe of actions fair and good 
He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night; 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſss 

JT the next abſtinence: the next more eaſy *: 

For uſe almoſt can change the ſtamp of nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 


3 — do not ſpread the compoſi, &c.] Do not, by any new indul» 
gence, heighten your former offences. JounsoN. | 

+ — curb —)] That is, bend and truckle. Fr. courber. So, in 
Pierce Plowman: | 

. „ Then I courbid on my knees, &c. STEEVENS. 

S That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of babit*s devil, is angel yet in this ;] Dr. Thirlby conjectured 
that Shakſpeare wrote—of habits evil. 1 incline to think with him; 
though I have left the text undiſturbed. From That monſter to put on, 
is not in the folio, MATLONEZ. | 
I think Thirlby's conjecture wrong, though the ſucceeding editors 
have followed it; angel and devil are evidently oppoſed. JonN SN,, 

5 — the next more eaſy : c.] This paſſage, as far as potency, is 
omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. ; 

7 And either curb the devil, &c.] In the quarto, where alone this 
paſſage is found, ſome word was accidentally omitted at the preſs in 
the line before us. The quarto, 1604, reads: N | 

And either the devil, or throw him out, &c. 

For the inſertion of the word curb I am anſwerable. The printer or 
corrector of a later quarto, finding the line nonſenſe, omitted the word 
either, and ſubſtituted maſter in its place. The modern editors have 
accepted the ſubſtituted word, and yet retain either; by which the 
metre is deſtroyed. The word omitted in the firſt copy was undoubted- 


iy a monoſyllable, MALONE. pads 
© | With 


2 3 


1 H A M L E T, 


With wondrous poten 2h Once more, good 1 k 
And when you are defirous to be bleſt, 
Pl bleſſing beg of you.—Por this ſame lord, 
[z ointing ro + Polonine, 
I do repent ; But kata hath pleas'd it ſo,— 
To puniſh me with this, and this with me *,— 
That I muſt be their ſcour e and miniſter. 
T will beſtow him, and will anſwer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, _ night !— 
I muſt be cruel, only to be kind: 
Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind, — 
One word more, good lady, 

Queen. What ſhall I do? 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that T bid you 01 . 
Let the bloat king“ tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, his * - 
And let him, for a pair of — kiſſes , 


—_ 


Or 


— 


8 T puniſh me with this, and this with me,] To puniſh me by "EM 


ing me the inſtrument of this man's death, and to puniſh this man by 
my hand. For this, the reading of both the quarto and _ Sir 


* Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors have ſubſtituted, 
| To puniſh him with me, and me with thiss MALONE. 
9 One word more, age, This patinge' 1 have reſtored from the quartos, 
| STEEVENS, 
"x Let the bloat Hog 2 i. e. the ſwollen king. Bloat is the read- 
ing of the quarto, 1604. The folio reads—the blunt king. MaLonEz. 
This again hints at his wa ee He had drunk himſelf i into 


a a drophy BLACKSTONE. 


2 —bis mouſe 3 Mouſe was once a term of endearment. So, in 
Warner's A/bion's England, 1602, b. 2. chap. 10; _ . 
„ God bleſs thee, mouſe, the bridegroom ſaid," &c. | 

Again, in the Menæchmi, 1595 : © Shall I tell thee, ſweet mouſe ? 
I never look _ thee, but J am quite out of love with my wife.“ 
STEEVENSs 
This term of endearment is very ancient, being found i in A new and 
merry Enterlude, called the Trial of Treaſure, 1 567 : 
* My mouſe, my nobs, my cony ſweete ; 
« My hope and joye, my whole delight,” "> pron 
3 — reechy kiſſes, ] Reechy is ſmoky, The author meant to con- 


vey a coarſe idea, and was not very ſcrupulous in his choice of an 


epithet, The ſame, however, is * with 2 propriety "wg 
| e 
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Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, | 

That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, | 

But mad in craft“. Twere good, you let him know: 


the neck of a cook-maid in Coriolanus. Again, in Hans Beer-Pat's' 
Inviſible Comedy, 1618: 
cc 


bade him go 
& And waſh his face, he look'd fo reechily, 
c Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof.” STEEvINS. 
Reecby includes, I believe, beat as well as ſmoke. The verb to 
reech, which was once common, was certainly a corruption of to 
reek, In a former paſſage Hamlet has remonſtrated with his mother, 
on her living | | 


« In the rank ſaeat of an enſeamed bed.” Marons. 
4 That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, | 12 

But mad in craft.—] The reader will be pleaſed to ſee Dr. 
Farmer's extract from the old quarto Hiſorie of Hambler, of which 
he had a fragment only in his poſſeſſion.—“ It was not without cauſe, 
* and juſt occaſion, that my geftures, countenances, and words, 
« ſeeme to proceed from a madman, and that I deſire to haue all 
«© men eſteeme mee wholy depriued of ſenſe and reaſonable under- 
© ſtanding, bycauſe I am well aſſured, that he that hath made no 
& conſcience to kill his owne brother, (accuſtomed to murthers, and 
6 allured with defire of gouernement without controll in his treaſons) 
& will not ſpare to ſaue himſelfe with the like crueltie, in the blood 
cc and fleſh of the loyns of his brother, by him maſſacred: and there- 
cc fore it is better for me to fayne madneſſe, then to uſe my right 
cc fences as nature hath beſtowed them upon me. The bright ſhining 
& clearnes thereof I am forced to hide vnder this ſhadow of diſſimu- 
< lation, as the ſun doth hir beams under ſome'great cloud, when 
ce the. wether in ſummer-time ouercaſteth: the face of a madman 
cc ſerueth to couer my gallant countenance, and the geſtures of a fool 
< are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myſelf wiſely therin, I 
«© may preſerue my life for the Danes and the memory of my late 
ce deceaſed father; for that the defire of reuenging his death is fo in- 
& graven in my heart, that if I dye not ſhortly, I hope to take ſuch 
1c and fo great vengeance, that theſe countryes ſhall for euer ſpeake 
ce thereof. Neuertheleſſe I muſt ſtay the time, meanes, and occaſion, 
<« Jeſt by making ouer-great haſt, I be now the cauſe of mine own 
« ſodaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes end, before I be- 
«© ginne to effect my hearts defire : hee that hath to doe with a wicked, 
6c diſloyall, cruell, and diſcourteous man, muſt vſe craft, and politike 
cc inventions, ſuch as a fine witte can beſt imagine, not to diſcouer 
& his interpriſe; for ſeeing that by force I cannot effect my deſire, 
e reaſon alloweth me by diflimulation, ſubtiltie, and ſecret practiſes 
«© to proceed therein,” STEEVENS. 


2 4 For 
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For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib3, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do ſq ? 
No, in deſpight of ſenſe, and ſecrecy, 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, | 
Let the birds fly*; and, like the famous ape, 
To try concluſions”, in the baſket creep, ; 
And break your own neck down. | 
Queen. Be thou aſſur d, if words be made of breath, 
And þreath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. fa | 
Ham. I muſt to England *; you know that? 
Queen. Alack, I had forgot; tis ſo concluded on. 
Ham. There's letters ſeal'd9 : and my two ſchool- fel 


lows, 


5 —a gib, J So, in Drayton's Epiſtle from Elinor Cobham to Dukg 
Humpbrey : Eats bo bs ER 
_ And call me beldam, gib, witch, night-mare, trot.” 
Gib was a common name for a cat. STEEVENS. 7: 
| See Vol. V. p. 123, n. 5- MAaLonz 
| © Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top 
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Let the birds fly; ] Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, may 
| | poſſibly allude to the ſame ſtory : © It is the ſtory of the jackanapes 
| and the partridges; thou ſtareſt after a beauty till it is loſt to thee, and 
| then let'ſt out another, and ſtareſt after that till it is gone too.“ 

| | 5 | WaRrNER, 


7 Jo try concluſions, ] i, e. experiments. STEEVENS» 
. See Vol, VIII. p. 334, n. 3. MALON E. | | 
: B T muſt to England;] Shakſpeare does not inform us, how Hamlet 
ray to know that he was to be ſent to England. Roſencrantz and 
Guildenftern were made acquainted with the king's intentions for 
the firſt time in the very laſt ſcene; and they do not appear to have 
had any communication with the prince fince that time. Add to 
this, that in a ſubſequent ſcene, when the king, after-the death of 
Polonius, informs Hamlet he was to go to England, he expreſſes 
2 ſurpriſe, as if he had not heard any thing of it before.— This 
laſt, however, may perhaps be accounted for, as contributing to his 
deſign of paſſing for a madman. MALoxx. | | 

9 There's letters ſeal'd : &c.] The nine following verſes are added 


out of the old edition, Pors, 


Whom 
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Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd *,- 
'They bear the mandate ; they muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery: Let it work; | 

For *tis the ſport, to have the engineer | 
Hoiſt * with his own petar: and it ſhall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon: O, tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet“. 
'This man ſhall ſet me packing. | 
I'll lug the guts“ into the neighbour room :— 
Mother, good night. —Indeed, this counſellor 

s now moſt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 

ho was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 

Come, fir, to draw toward an end with with you“: 
Good night, mother. | 
IlIeerxeunt ſeverally; Hamlet dragging in Polonius, 


* adders fang d,] That is, adders with their fangs, or poiſonous 
teeth, undrawn. Tr has been the practice of mountebanks to boaſt the 
efficacy of their antidotes by playing with vipers, but they firſt diſ- 
abled their fangs. JoxNs0N. | 
2 Hoiſt, &c.] Hoiſt for hoiſed ; as paſt for paſſed. STEEvENSs. 
*Mben in one line two crafts directly meet.] Still alluding to a 
countermine. MALONE» £1. | 
| 3 == the guts —] The word guts was not anciently ſo offenſive to 
delicacy as it is at preſent; but was uſed by Lyl/ly (who made the frft 
attempt to poliſh our language) in his ſerious compoſitions, So, in 
his Mydas, 1592 : „Could not the treaſure of Phrygia, nor the tri. 
butes of Greece, nor mountains in the Eaſt, whoſe guts are gold, 
ſatisfy thy mind?“ In ſhort, guts was uſed where we now uſe en- 
trails. Stanyburſt often has it in his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582; 
Peccoribus inhians ſpirantia conſulit exta. | 
& She weens her fortune by guts hoate ſmoakye to conſter.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 
4 Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you ;] Shakſpeare has been 
unfortunate in his management of the ſtory of this play, the moſt 
ſtriking circumſtances of which ariſe ſo early in its formation, as not 
to leave him room for a conclufion ſuitable to the importance of its 
beginning. After this laſt interview with the Ghoſt, the character of 
Hamlet has loſt all its conſequences. STEEVENS. ; 
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ACT . SCENE I, 
The ſame. 


Enter King, rs. Ros EN GRAN TZ, and Gvit Dex, 
STERN. 


King. There's matter in theſe ſighs ; theſe profound 
heaves 
You muſt tranſlate : *tis fit we anderfiand them : 
Where is your ſon? _ 
Queen. Beſtow this place or on us a little while ©. 
[7 Roſ. and Guil. HJ go out, 
Ah, my good lord 7, what have I ſeen to-night ? 
King, What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? | 
Queen. Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier * ; In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat! a rat! 
And, in this brainiſh apprehenſion, kills | 
The unſeen good old man. 
King. O heavy deed! 
It ha "IS ſo with us, had we been there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. 
Alas ! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd? 
It will be laid to us; whoſe providence | 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt „ 
This 


s 48 IV.) This play is 1 in the old editions without any 
ſeparation of the acts. The diviſion is modern and arbitrary; and is 
Here not. very happy, for the pauſe is made at a time when there is 
more continuity of action than in almoſtany other of the ſcenes. Jonns. 

© Beftoww this place on us a little while.) This line is wanting in the 
folio. STEEVENS. 

7 — my good lord,] The quartos read - mine exon lord. ST EEVENS. 

* Mad as the : ſea, and wind, auben both contend, &c.] We have pre- 
ny the ſame image in XK. Lows expreſied with more brevity : 1 

cc he was met even now, 
& As mad as the vex'y ſea.” Marong. 

3 — our of haunt,] Out of haunt, means out of companys So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra: 

4 Dido and her Sichæus ſhall want troops, 
« And all the baunt be ours.“ 


Again, 


= 
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This mad young man: but, ſo much was our love, 

We would not underſtand what was moſt fit; 

But, like the owner of a foul diſeaſe, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd; 
'er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore“, 

Among a mineral of metals baſe, 

Shews itſelf pure; he weeps for what is done. 
King. O, Gertrude, come away! 

The ſan no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 

But we will ſhip him hence: and this vile deed 

We muſt, with all our majeſty and ſkill, 

Both countenance and excuſe. —Ho! Guildenſtern ! 


Enter RoSENCRANTZ, and GoiLDENSTERN; 


Friends both, go join you with ſome further aid : 
Hamlet in madnels hath Polonius ſlain, 

And from his mother's cloſet hath he dragg'd bias ; 

Go, ſeek him out; ſpeak fair, and bring the body 

Into the chapel. I pray you, haſte in this. 

| : [Exeunt Roſ. and Guil, 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends; | 


48 in Warner's Albion s | England, whom book v. chap, 26: 

„„ And from the ſmith of heaven's wife allure the amorous haunt.” 

The place where men aſſemble, is often poerically called the baunr f 
men. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

"2 „We talk here in the public haunt of men.” STzzvEns. 

9 like ſome ore,] Shakſpeare ſeems to think ore to be or, that is, 
gold. Baſe metals have ore no leſs than precious, Jonnson, 

He has perhaps uſed ore in the ſame ſenſe in his Rape of Luereces 

When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite 
e Virtue would ſtain that ore with filver white.“ 

See Vol. X. p. 90, n. 6. 

A mineral Minſheu defines in his Dictionary, 1617, „ Any thing 
that grows in mines, and contains metals.“ . Shakipeare ſeems to have 
uſed the word in this ſenſe, — for a rude maſs of metals. In Bullokar's 
Fngliſh Expoſitor, 8vo, 1616, Mineral is defined, “ mettall, or any thing 

digged out of the earth.”? Maronz. 

Minerals are mines. So, in The Golden Remains of Hales of Eton, 
1693, p. 34. Controverſigs of the times, like ſpirits in the ks 
with all their labour, nothing is done.” STEEVENS. 


And 
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And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what's untimely done: ſo viperous ſlander , 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

. Tranſports his poiſon'd hot may miſs our name, 

And hit the woundleſs air *.—O, come away! 

My ſoul is full of diſcord, and diſmay. I Extuntg 


e II. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter HAMLET, 


Ham —Safcly flow'd,—[Roſ. Ger oithin. Hawlet! 
Zord Hamlet] But ſoft ?,—what noiſe? whe: calls on 


Hamlet? O, here Fhey © come. 
Enter 


1 ſo viperou: AY &c. Neither theſe words, nor the following 
three lines and an half, are in the folio. In the quarto, 1. and all 
the ſubſequent quartos, the paſſage ſtands thus: 
— And what's untimely done. 
| Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, &c- | 
the compoſitor having omitted the latter part of the firſt line, as in 
a former ſcene; (ſee p. 310, n. 4. ) a circumſtance which gives addition 
ſtrength to an obſervation made in Vol. VII. p. 575, n. 8. Mr. Theobald 
ſupplied the lacuna by reading—For baply ſlander, &c. So appears to 
me to ſuit the context better; for — lines are rather in appoſition 
with thoſe immediately preceding, than an illation from them, Mr. 
Maſon, I find, has made the ſame obſervation. 
Shakſpeare, as Theobald has obſerved, again expatiates on the 
diffuſive power of flander, in Cymbeline 
66 No, tis Ban 
4 Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
ce Out-wenoms all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 
„ Rides on the poſting winds, and doth bely 
& All corners of the world.” MartonE. 
2 — tbe woundleſs air, ] So, in a former ſcene : 
« It is as the air invulnerable.”” Malone. 


3 But ſoft,] I have added theſe two words from the quartos. 
| STEEVENSs 


The folio reads : 
Ham. Safely ſtow'd. 
Roſe &c. within, Hamlet! lord Hamlet, 
Ham. What noiſe, &c, : fa 
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Enter Ros EN RANTZZ, and GulLlDENSTERN. 


Ro/. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 
Ham. Compounded it with duſt“, whereto *tis kin. 
._ Rof. Tell us where tis; that we may take it thence, 
And bear it to the chapel. | 
Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ro. Believe what ? 


Ham. That I can keep your counſel, and not mine owt. 
Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge !—what replica- 


tion ſhould be made by the ſon of a king? 
Roſ. Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord? 
Ham. Ay, ſir; that ſoaks up the king's countenance, 


his rewards, his authorities. But ſuch officers do the 


king beſt ſervice in the end: He keeps them, like an 
ape 5, in the corner of his jaw; firſt mouth'd, to be 
| | laſt 
In the quarto, 1604, the ſpeech ſtands thus: f 3 | 
Ham. Safely ftow'd ; but ſoft, what noiſe ? who calls on Hamlet? &c. 
I have therefore printed Hamlet's ſpeech unbroken, and inſerted 
that of Roſencrantz, &c. from the folio, before the words, but ſoft, &c. 
In the modern editions Hamlet is made to take notice of the noile made 
by the courtiers, before he has heard it, Ma LoN R. 
4 Compounded it with duft,—] So in X. Henry IT. P, II. 
% Only compound me with forgotten da. 
Again, in our poet's 7iſt Sonnet; EC © 
be When I perhaps compounded am with clay.” MALoNF. 
5 — like an ape, ] The quarto has apple, which is generally fol- 
lowed, The folio has ape, which Hanmer has received, and illuſ= 
trated with the following note. 1 5 
(c It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their 
ec food, which they take up firſt, into a pouch they are provided with 
4c on the ſide of their jaw, and there they keep it, till they have dons 
ce with the reſt.” | JonnsoN, : | 
Surely this ſhould be © like an ape an apple.” FARMER. | 
The reading of the folio, like an ape, I believe to be the true one, 
becauſe Shakſpeare has the ſame phraſeology in many other places. 
The word ape refers to the king, not to his courtiers. He keeps 
them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw, &c, means, he keeps them, 
as an ape keeps food, in the corner of his jaw, &c. So, in X. Nene IV, 


- 


P. I.“ —your chamber-lie breeds fleas ite a hoach 3” i. e. as faſt as a 
loach breeds loaches. Again, in X. Lear: © They flatter'd me like a 
dog; i. e. as a dog fawns upan ard flatters bis maſter. | ; 
That - the particular food in Shakſpeare's contemplation was an 
apple, may be inferred from the following paſſage in The Captain, by 


eaumont and Fletcher: 


« And 


. 
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laſt ſwallow'd : When he needs what you have ,glein'd, 
it is but ſqueezing you, and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry 
again. 
25 I underſtand you not, my lord. | | 

Han. I am glad of it: A knaviſh ſpeech ſleeps in a 
fooliſh ear . „ 

Rof. My lord, you muſt tell us where the body is, and 

with us to the king. . 

Ham. The body is with the king 7, but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing — | 

Gail, A thing, my lord?) So 

Ham. Of nothing *: bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after ?. | | „ 
| SCENE 


cc And lie, and kiſs my hand unto my miſtreſs, 
As often as an afe dees for an apple.” | 

I cannot approve of Dr, Farmer's reading. Had our poet meant to 
Introduce both the ape and the apple, he would, I think, have written 
not like, but “ as an ape an apple. 

The two inſtances above quoted ſhew that any emendation is unne- 
ceflary. The reading of the quarto is, however, defenſible. 

_ | MATLONE. 

6 A knawiſh ſpeech ſleeps in a fooliſh ear.) This, if I miſtake not, 
is a proverbial ſentence, MALONE. 

7 The body is with the king,—)] This anſwer I do not comprehend. 
Perhaps it ſhould be, The body is not with the king, for the king is not 
Evith the body. JohN SON. 285 
Perhaps it may mean this. The body is in the king's houſe, (i. e. 
the pteſent king's,) yet the king (i. e. he who ſhould have been king) 
is not with the body. Intimating that the uſurper is here, the true 
king in a better place, Or it may mean,—the guilt of the murder lies 
with the king, but the king is not where the body lies. The affected ob- 
ſcurity of Hamlet muſt excuſe ſo many attempts to procure ſomething 
like a meaning. STEEVENS. 

8 Of nothing :—] So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
4 In troth, my lord, it is a thing of nothing.” 
And, in one of Harvey's letters, © a filly bug-beare, a ſorry pufte of 
winde, à thing of nothing.” FARMER. 
© So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 
| «& At what doſt thou laugh? 
& At athing of nothing ; at thee,” 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady : 
A toy, a thing of nothing.”” STEEVENS. — 

Mr. Steevens has given here many paralleliſms; but the origin of all 
is to be look d for, I believe, in the 144th Pſalm, ver. 5: Man is my 
a thing 


# 
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SCENE NN 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter King, attended. 


King. I have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the K 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe? 
Vet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him: 

He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 
Who like not 1n their judgment, but their eyes ; 
And, where *tis ſo, the offender's ſcourge is weigh'd, | 
But never the offence. To bear all ſmooth and even, 
This ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem - 
Deliberate pauſe: Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 
BY deſperate appliance are reliev'd, 


Enter Ros ENCRANTZE. 


Or not at all.— How now ? what hath befallen? 
Ro/. Where the dead body is beſtow'd, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 
King. But where is he? 
R/. 8 my lord; guarded, to know your N 
ure. 
King. Bring him before us. 
Ro). Ho, Guildenſtern! bring in my lord. 


Enter HAMLET, and GuilLDERSTERN, 


King. Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 

Ham. At ſupper. 

King. At ſupper? Where? 

Ham. Not where he cats, but where oY 1s eaten: a 


& thing 0 nought.” The book of W Prayer, and the de 
of the bible into Engliſh, furniſhed our old writers with many forms 
a” expreſſion, ſome of which are ſtill in uſe. WRALLEVY. 

ide fox, &c.] There is a play among children called, Hide de fears 
= all a ee HANMER. 

The tame ſport is alluded to in Decker's Satiromaſtix : * our un- 
handſome - faced poet does play at N with your grace, and cries 
== All bid, as boys do. 

This paſſage is not in the quarts. | 'STEEVE NS, 
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certain convocation of politick worms are e'en at him. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all 
creatures elſe, to fat us; and we fat ourſelves for mag- 
gots: Vour fat king, and your lean beggar, is but vari- 
able ſervice; two diſhes, but to one table; that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas N 

Ham. A man may fiſh with the worm that hath eat of 
a king; and eat of the fiſh that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What doſt thou mean by this? " | 
Ham. Nothing, but to ſhew you how a king may go a 
progreſs through the guts of a beggars 

King. Where 1s Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven; ſend thither to ſee: if your meſs 
ſenger find him not there, ſeek him i' the other place 
yourſelf. But, indeed, if you find him not within this 
month, you ſhall noſe him as you go up the ſtairs into 
the lobby. | | 

King. Go ſeek him there. [to ſome Attendants 

Ham. He will ftay till you come. | Exeunt Attendants, 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpecial ſafety, — 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done,—muſt ſend thee hence 
With firy quickneſs *: Therefore, prepare thyſelf ; 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help“, 
The aſſociates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. | 

Ham. For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 9 | 
. King. So is it, if thou knew'ſ our purpoſes. 

Ham. I ſee a cherub, that ſees them.—But, come; 
for England !—Parewel, dear mother. | 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. | 

Ham. My mother: Father and mother is man and wife; 


+ 


z Alas, alas!] This ſpeech, and the following, are omitted in the 
folio. STEEvzns. . 
2 Witbfry quickneſs :] Theſe words are not in the quartos, % 
| STEEVENSe 


' 3 =» the wind at help, ] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read, | 
The bark-is ready, and the wind at helm. Jonxsox. 


man 
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man and wife is one fleſh ; and ſo, my mother. Come, 
for England. ; Exit. 

King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with ſpeed aboard; 
Delay it not, I'Il have him hence to-night : 
Away; for every thing is ſeal'd and done 


That elſe leans on the affair: Pray you, make haſte. 
[ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil, 


And, England, if my love thou hold'ſ at aught, 
(As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danith ſword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us,) thou may*ſt not coldly ſet 
Our ſovereign proceſs + ; which imports at full, 
By letters conyjuring to that effect“, 


| | | The 
4 — thou mayft not coldly ſet N | 
Our ſovereign proceſs ;] Mr. Steevens ſays, he adheres to this read- 
ing, which is found both in the folio and quarto, becauſe—to ſet is an 
expreſſion uſed at the gaming-table. To ſer a ſum of money at hazard, 
is to ſtake it, or to offer it as a wager 3 but I do not fee how that 
throws any light on the preſent paſſage. 
To ſet at nought is a phraſe yet in uſe, and occurs in one of our 
poet's plays : | 
« To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nougbt. | 
To ſet the king's proceſs coldly, may therefore perhaps mean, to value 
or rate it low; to ſet it at nought, MaLonsz. | 
5 By letters conjuring—] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, 
« By letters congruing. STEEVENS. | 
The reading of the folio may derive ſome ſupport from the fol- 
lowing paſlage in The Hyſtory of Hamblet, bl. let.“ making the king 
of England miniſter of his maſſacring reſolution; to whom he pur- 
poſed to ſend him, Hamlet, ] and by ſetters defire him to put him te 
death.“ So alſo, by a ſubſequent line: | 
*& Ham, Wilt thou know the effect of what I wrote? 
* Hor. Ay, good my lord. 
« Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king,” &c. 
The circumſtances mentioned as inducing the king to ſend the prince 
to England, rather than elſewhere, are likewiſe found in The Hyſfory 
of Hamblets © 3 
Effect was formerly uſed for act or deed, ſimply, and is ſo uſed in the 
line before us. So, in Leo's Hiftorie of Africa, tranſlated by Pory, 
Folio, 1600, p. 253 2 © Three daies after this efe#, there came to us a 
' Zuum, that is, a captaine,” &c. See alſo ſupra, p. 340, n. 9. 
The verb to conjure (in the ſenſe of to ſnppicates] was formerly ac- 
*eented on the firſt ſyllable. So, in Macbeth: | | 
& I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
«« Howe'er you come to know it, anſwer me:“ 


Vor. IX, A A Again, 
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The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, England 3 
For like the hectick in my blood he rages , 

And thou muſt cure me: Till I know tis done, 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin 7, 


EN E AV. 
A Plain in Denmark. 
Enter Fox TIx RAS, and Forces, marching. 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh king ; 

Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 5 

Cravesò the conveyance of a promis'd march 

Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous, 

If that his majeſty would aught with us, c 

We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 

And let him know ſo. | ; 
Cap. I will do't, my lord. | | 
For. Go ſoftly on. [Exeunt Fox TIN BRAS and Forces, 


Enter HAMLET, RoSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN,G&ca 


Ham. Good fir ?, whoſe powers are theſe? _ 
Cap. They are of Norway, fir. 


Again, in King Jobns 
” I conjure thee but lowly ; run more faſt,” 


Again, in Romeo ond Juliet: | | 
& I conjure thee, by Roſaline's bright eyes", 5 " 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: PIR ' 
« © Prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ'ſt, &c. Maron: 
© um like the bectick, in my blood be rages, ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft x 
« J would forget her, but a fever, ſhe, 7 
« Reigns in my blood.” MALON R. 
7 Hove er my baps, my joys will ne'er begin. ] i. e. (as Dr. John- | 
fon obſerves,) * till I know *tis done, I ſhall be miſerable, whatever 
befall me.“ 8 5 
This is the reading of the quarto. The folio, for the ſake of rhyme, 
reads: | 
«& Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun.” | 
But this, I think, the poet could not have written. The king is 
ſpeaking of the future time. To ſay, till I fall be informed that a 
certain act bas been done, whatever may befall me, my joys never bad 
a beginning, is ſurely nonſenſe. Maron. E 
8 Crawes] Thus the quartos. The folio - claims. STEEVENS» | 
9 Good fir, &c.] The remaining part of this ſcene is omitted in the 
folios. STEEVENS» | P 
Han. 
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Ham, How purpos'd, fir, I pray you ? 
Cap. Againſt ſome part of Poland. 
Ham. Who commands them, fir ? 
Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it againſt the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for ſome frontier ? 
Cap. Truly to ſpeak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain alittle patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, ſhould it be ſold in fee. | 
Ham, Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
Cap. Ves, tis already garriſon'd. 
Ham. Two thouſand ſouls, and twenty thouſand ducats, 
Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw : 
This is the impoſthume of much wealth, and peace; 
That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without 
Why the man dies.— I humbly thank you, ſir. 
Cap. God be wi' you, fir, [Exit Captain. 
Ro/. WilPt pleaſe you go, my lord? | 
Ham, 1 will be with you ſtraigut. Go a little before. 
| [ Exeunt Rol. and the reſt. 
How all occaſions do inform againſt me, | 
And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time!, 
Be but to ſleep, and feed? a beaſt, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe *, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not ; 
That capability and god-like reaſon _ 
To fuſt in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
Beftial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple 3 
Of thinking too preciſely on the event. 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part wiſdom, 


1 — chief good, and market of bis time, &c. ] If his higheſt good, and 

eh for which be ay Ge time, be to ſleep and feed. JornsoN. | 
arket, I think, here means profit, MAxroxx. Wo 

* large diſcourſe, ] Suck latitude of comprehenfion, ſuch power 


of reviewing the paſt, and anticipating the future. Jon xsON. 
3 == ſome Craven ſcruple—] Some cowardly ſcruple» See Vol. III. 


pe . 287, n. 2. MALONEs 
| A a 2 And, 
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And, ever, three parts coward, -I do not know 
Why yet I live to ſay, This thing's to do; 

Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ftrength, and means, 
To do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me: 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince; 

Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puff'd, 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event ; 

Expoſing what 1s mortal, and unſure, 

'To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-ſhell. Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to ſtir without great argument“; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraw, 

When honour's at the ftake, How ſtand I then, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood 5, 

And let all ſleep ? while, to my ſhame, I ſee 


The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, 


That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent ©, 
To hide the ſhain ?—O, from this time forth, 


My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! [ Zxis. 


4 — Rightly to be great, | 
Is, not to ftir without, &c.] The ſentiment of Shakſpeare is partly 


juſt, and partly romantick. 


— Rigbtly to be great, 
Is not to ſtir without great argument; 
is exactly philoſophical. 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraw, 
When honour's at the fate, ES 
is the idea of a modern hero. But tben, fays he, honour is an argu- 
ment, or ſubject of debate, ſufficiently great, and when honour is at 
fake, we muſt find cauſe of quarrel in a ftraw. JoOnNnsoN. 
S Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood, ] Provocations which ex- 


cite both my reaſon and my paſſions to vengeance. JonNSON. 


s continent, } Continent, in our author, means that which com- 


prehends or encloſes, So, in King Lear : 


% Rive your concealing continents.” STEEVENSe 
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Elſinore. 4 Room in the Caſtle. 
Enter Queen, and Horatio. 


Queen. I will not ſpeak with her. 

Hor. She is importunate: indeed, diſtract; 
Her mood will needs be pity'd. \ 

Queen. What would ſhe have ? 4 
Hor. Shef} aks much of her father ; ſays, ſhe hears, 
There's tricks 1* the world; and ems: and beats her 

heart; 
Spurns enviouſly at ſtraws7; ſpeaks things in Gubt, 
That carry but half ſenſe: her ſpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth more 
The hearers to collection?; they aim at it?, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; : 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though OUS ſure, Ie much unhappily *. 
Queen. 


7 Spurns enviouſly at fraws ;] Envy is much oftener put by our 
poet (and thoſe of his time) for dire& averſion, than for malignity 
conceived at the fight of anotber” s excellence or bappinefs. 

So, in King Henry VIII. 2 875 

« You turn the — we offer into envy.” 
Again, in God's Revenge againſt Murder, 1621, Hi TA VI © She 


Loves the memory of Sypontus, and envies and deteſts that of her two 


huſbands.” STEEvVENS. ' 
See Vol. VII. p. 42, 2, and Vol. VI. p. 759 n. 6. Matos, 
8 to collection ;] i. e. to deduce conſequences from Such 3 


Zo, in e Scene the laſts 


| — whoſe containing 
& Is fo from ſenſe to hardneſs, that I can 
| «© Make no collection of it.“ 

See the note on this paſſage, STEEVENS. 

9 — they aim at it, | The quartos read—they yawn at it. To aim 
35 to gueſs. STEEVENS., 

: Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily.] i, e. though her mean- 
ing cannot be certainly collected, yet there is enough to put a mif- 
chievous interpretation to it. WARBURTON» 

See Vol. II. p. 234, n. 2; Vol. III. p. 456, n. 6; and Vol. VII. 
P. 37s Ne 2. MaLons. 
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Queen, *Twere good, ſhe were ſpoken with * ; for ſhe 


may ſtre _ N 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds: 3 
Let her come in. [Exit Horatio. 


To my ſick ſoul, as fin's true nature is, 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs 3; 


So full of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 


It ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 
Re- enter Hox AT Io, with OPHELIA, 


Opb. Where is the beauteous majeſty of Denmark? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia ? : 
Oph. How ſhould J your true love know ®*. 
From another one? © 
By his cockle hat, aud ftaff, 
And his ſandal ſhoon%, © _ [ Singing. 
| : |! | Dutens 


That unhappy once ſignified miſchievous, may be known from 
P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. b. 19. ch. 7. — the 
ſhrewd and anhappic foules, which lie upon the lands, and eat up the 
ſeed new-ſowne,” We ftill uſe unlucky in the ſame ſenſe. SrEEVENS. 

2 Twere good, ſhe were ſpoken with; Theſe lines are given to 
the Queen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. Joxnson. 

I think the two firſt lines of Horatio's ſpeech, ["Twere good, &c. ] 


belong to him; the reſt to the queen, BrAcxsToONE. + 


In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at the be- 
ginning of this ſcene. The two ſpeeches, „ She is importunate,” &c. 
and © She ſpeaks much of her father, &c, are there given to the 
Gentleman, and the line now before us, as well as the two following, to 
Horatio: the remainder of this ſpeech to the queen. I think it probable 
that the regulation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone was that intended 
by Shakſpeare, Marons. . 

3 to ſome great amiſs ;] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his uſe of this 


word as a ſubſtantive, So, in the Arraigrnment of Paris, 1584 


« Gracious forbearers of this world's amiſs." ' 
Again, in Lilly's Voman in the Moon, 1597 
„ Pale be my looks, to witneſs my amiſs.” STEEVENS, 

See Vol. X. p. 315. Each toy'is, each trifle. Marone. 

4 How ſhould I your true love, &c.] There is no part of this play, in 
its repreſentation on the ſtage; more pathetick than this ſcene ; 
which, I ſuppoſe, proceeds from the utter inſenſibility Ophelia has to 
her own misfortunes —  ' e 


A great 
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Queen. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this ſong ? 

Oh. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

| He is dead and gone, lady, © { ſings; 

Hie is dead and gone; | 

At his head a graſs-green turf, 
At his heels a ſtone. 

O, ho! | 
DPueen. Nay, but Ophelia, 
Oph. Pray you, mark. | 

White his ſhroud as the mountain ſuow, ſſings. 


Enter King. 


Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. | 
Oph. Larded all with faveet flowers ® ; 
| Which bewept to the grave did not go, 
WMiib true-lowve ſhowers. 
King. How do you, pretty lady? | 
Opb. Well, God *ield you? | They ſay, the 2 2 
- er's 


A great ſenſibility, or none at all, ſeems to produce the ſame effect. 
In the latter the audience ſupply what ſhe wants, and with the former 
they ſympathize. Sir J. REYNOLDS. | | | 

5 By his cockle bat, and ftaff, 8 „ 

And his ſandal fboon.] This is the deſeription of a pilgrim. 
While this kind of devotion was in favour, love-intrigues were carried 
on under that maſk. Hence the old ballads and novels made pil- 
_grimages the ſubjects of their plots. The cockle-ſhell hat was one of 
the eſlential badges of this vocation : for the chief places of devotion 
being beyond ſea, or on the coaſts, the pilgrims were accuſtomed to 
put cockle-ſhells upon their hats, to denote the intention or performance 
of their devotion. . WARBURTON» | 

So, in Greene's Newer too late, 1616: 

& A hat of ſtraw like to a ſwain, 
cc Shelter for the ſun and rain, | 
cc With a ſcallop-ſhell before, &. ; 

Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595: „I wil 
give thee a Palmer's ffaſſe of yvorie, and a ſcallop-ſhell of beaten 
Sold.“ STEEVENSs _ | | 
6 Larded all wwith ſweet flowers;] The expreſſion is taken from 
cookery. JonxNSsON. | | 

7 Well, God'ield you !] i. e. Heaven reward you! So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | 
VE, & Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 

&« And the Gods yield you for't !'? ok 
5 . Soy 


460 AM L' E , | 
baker's daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be at your table! 
King. Conceit upon her father. | 
04h. Pray, let us have no words of this; but when 
they aſk you, what it means, ſay you this: 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day?, 
All in the morning betime, . 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine: 
Then up he roſe, and donn d his cloaths*, 
And dupp*d the chamber door* ; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 


Never departed more, | 
TY Xi ng np 


So Sir John Grey, in a letter in Aſhmole's Appendix to his Ac- 
count of the Garter, Numb. 46: „ The king of his gracious lordſhipe, 
God yeld him, hafe choſen me to be owne of his brethrene of the 


- knyghts of the garter.” TREORAL PD. 


See Vol. IV. p. 302, n. 9. MaLoNnE., | 

8 the oxwl was a baker's daughter.) This was a metamorphoſis 
of the common people, ariſing from the mealy appearance of the owl's 
feathers, and her guarding the bread from mice. WARBURTON. 

To guard the bread from mice, is rather the office of a cat than an 
owpl. In barns and granaries, indeed, the ſervices of the ow! are ſtill 
acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorphoſis of the common 
people, but a legendary ſtory, which both Dr. Johnſon and myſelf 

ave read, yet in what book at leaſt I cannot recollect.- Our Saviour 
being refuſed bread by the daughter of a baker, is deſcribed as puniſh- 
ing her by turning her into an ow/. STEEVENS. : | 

9 Saint Valentine's day,] There is a rural tradition that about this 
time of year birds chooſe their mates. Bourne in his Antiquities of 
the Common People, obſerves, that (c it is a ceremony never omitted 
among the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term Valentines, on the eve 
before Valentine-day, The names of a ſelect number of one ſex are 
by an equal number of the other put into ſome veſſel; and after that 
every one draws a name, which for the preſent is called their Valen- 
tine, and is alſo look'd upon as a good omen of their being man and 


wife afterwards.” Mr. Brand adds, that he has © ſearched the Legend of 
St. Valentine, but thinks there is no occurrence in his life, that 


could have given riſe to this ceremony.” MATONE. 

® — donn'd bis cloaths,] To don, is to do on, to put on, as deff is to 
do off, put off. SrEEVENs. | 

* And dupp'd the chamber-door ;] To dup, is to do up; to lift the 


latch, It were eaſy to write, And op'd —. JoansoN. 


To dup, was a common contraction of to do vp» So, in Damon and 
| | Pytbias, 
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King. Pretty Ophelia | 
Ozh. Indeed, without an oath, I'Il make an end on't, 
Zy Eis, and by Saint Charity s, 
Alack, and fie for ſhame ! | 
Young men will dd't, if they come to't ; 
By cock *, they are to blame. 
Duoth ſpe, before you tumbled me, 
Lau promis d me ta wed: 
[ He anſwers. |] | 
So would I ha” done, by yonder ſun, 
An thou hadſt not come to my bed. 
King. How long hath ſhe been thus ? 
Oph. I hope, all will be well. We muſt be patient: 
but I cannot chooſe but weep, to think, they ſhould lay 


ebiar, 1582: — the porters are drunk; will they not dup the gate 


to-day ?*? . - 

Ld Surrey, in his tranſlation of the ſecond Æneid, renders Pan- 
duntur porta, © The gates caft up, we iſſued out to play.“ The 
phraſe ſeems to have been adopted either from doing up the /atch, or 
drawing up the portcullis. | 

It appears from Martin Mark-all”s . ta the Bel- man of London, 
1610, that in the cant of gypſies, &c. Dup the gigger, ſignined 10 
open the doare. STEEVENS. | | 

3 By Gis, and by Saint Charity,] Saint Charity is a known aint 
among the Roman Catholics. Spenſer mentions her, Eclog. V. 255; 

; « Ah dear lord, and ſweet Saint Charity!“ y e, 
I find, by Giſſe, uſed as an adjuration, both by Gaſcoigne in his Poems, 
by Preſton in his Cambyſes, and in X. Edward III. 1599: N 

« By Eis, fair lords, ere many daies be paſt,” &c. ST EE VER MSG. 

In the ſcene between the baſtard Faulconbridge and the friers and 
nunne in the firſt part of The troubleſome Raigne of King Fobn, (edit. 
1779, p. 256, &c,) the nunne ſwears by Gis, and the friers pray to 
Saint Withold, (another obſolete faint mentioned in X. Lear, Act III.) 
and adj ure him by Saint Charitie to hear them. BIACkS To RSS. 

By Gis—There is not the leaſt mention of any ſaint whoſe name 
correſponds with this, either in the Reman Calendar, the ſervice in 
5 on Sarum, or in the Benedictionary of Biſhop Athelwold. I believe 

e word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of Feſus, the letters 
J. H. S. being anciently all that was ſet down to denote that ſacred 
name, on altars, the covers of books, &c. RIDLEV. 

41 By cock, — ] This is likewiſe a corruption of the ſacred name. 
Many inftances of it are given in a note at the beginning of the fifth 
Act of the Second Part of X. HP IV. STEEVENS. | 

5 He anſwers] Theſe words I have added from the quartos. 

5 5 STEVENS. 
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him i' the cold eee My brother ſhall know of it, and 
fo I thank you for your good counſel. Come, my coach! 
Good night, ladies; good night, ſweet ladies: good 
night, good night. E [ Exit. 
King. Follow her cloſe ; give her good watch, I pray 
* { Exit Horatio. 
O! this is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings 


All from her father's death: And now behold, O Ger- 


trude, Gertrude, 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions ! Firſt, her father ſlain ; 
Next, your ſon gone; and he moſt violent author 
Of his own juft remove: The people muddy d, 
'Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts, and whiſpers, 


For good Polonius' death; and wehave done but greenly“, 
In hogger-mugger to enter him © : Poor Ophelia 


Divided from herſelf, and her fair judgment 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beaſts, 
Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 

; | wy 


725 Come, my coach | Cod Arb ladies z] In Marlowe's Tambur- 


Laine, 1590, Zabina in her frenzy uſes the ſame expreſſion: « Hell, 


male ready my coach, my chair, my jewels. I come, I come,” MALONE. 
7 — but greenly,] But anſtilfully; with greenneſs ; that is, without 
maturity of judgment. Jo NSON. Apa 

In hugger-mugger to enter bim .] All the modern editions that 
T have conſulted, give it, 5 | 
In private is enter bim. — 3 
That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake to prove; 
it is ſufficient that they are Shakſpeare's: if phraſeology is to be 


changed as words grow uncouth by diſuſe, or groſs by vulgarity, the 


hiſtory of every language will be loſt; we ſhall no longer have the 

words of any author; and, as theſe alterations will be often unſkil- 

* made, we ſhall in time have very little of his e.. 
n this juſt obſervation I ground the reſtoration of a gro 

pleaſing word in a preceding paſſage, for which Mr. Pope ſubſtituted 


groan. See p. 290, n. 3. The alteration in the preſent inftance was 
made by the ſame editor. MAT ONE. | 


Shakſpeare probably took the expreflion from the following paſſage 
in Sir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch.—* Antonius thinking that 
his body ſhould be honourably buried, and not in bugger-muggere" 

It is uſed in Harrington's Arioſto: 

« So that it might be done in bugger-mugger.” 

It appears from Greene's Groundwork of Coneycatching,-1592, that 

to bugger, was to lurk about. STEEVENI. c Th 
i 8 


$ and un- 


1 


ſpeeches, neceſſity, or, the © 
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Her brother is in ſecret come from France: 
Feeds on his wonder?, keeps himſelf in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear | 
With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death; 
Wherein neceſſity, of matter beggar*'d*, 

Will nothing ſtick our perſon to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 


Like to a murdering-piece *, in many places 


Gives me ſuperfluous death ! IA noiſe within, 
Queen. Alack ! what noiſe is this?? | 
Llknr nter a Gentleman. 


8 King. Attend, Where are my Switzers “? Let them 


guard the door: 
What 1s the matter ? 


The meaning of the expreſſion is aſcertained by Florio's Italian Die- 
tionary, 1598: © Dinaſcoſo, Secretly, hiddenly, in bugger-mugger. 
8 a MALONE 

- 9 Feeds on bis wonder, —] The folio reads Keeps on bis wonder, —. 


The quarto, — Feeds on this wonder. Thus the true reading is picked 


out from between them. Hanmer reads unneceſſarily,— Feeds on his 


anger. JonR so. 


1 Wherein neceſſity, ou . Wherein, that is, in which peſtilent 
ligation of an accuſer to ſupport bis charge, 

will nothing ftick, &c. JouxSONs | 
2 Like to a murdering-piece, &c.] Dr. Warburton thought that by 
a murdering-piece was meant (“ ſuch a piece as aſſaſſins uſe, with many 


\ barrels”; and Mr. Steevens conceived, that this explanation was juſti- 


fied by the following paſſage in The Double Marriage of B. and Fletcher: 
« And, like a murdering piece, aims not at one, = 
„ But all that ſtand within the dangerous level.“ 
But Dr. Warburton was certainly miſtaken, A murdering-piece 
was the ſpecifick term in Shakſpeare's time, for a piece of ordnance, 
or ſmall cannon. The word is found in Coles's Latin Dictionary, 1679, 
and rendered, © tormentum murale. | 
- The ſmall cannon, which are, or were, uſed in the forecaſtle, half- 
deck, or ſteerage of a ſhip of war, were within this century called 
murdering-pieces, MAL E. 
3 Alack ! &c. ] This ſpeech of the Queen is omitted in the quartos. 
STEEVENS. 
* J/bere are my Switzers ?] I have obſerved in many of our old 
plays, that the guards attendant on kings are called Switzers, and that 
without any regard to the country where the ſcene is laid. RE ED. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the Swiſs in the time of our poet, as at pre- 
ſent, were hired to fight the battles of other nations. So, in Naſhe's 
Chriſt's Teares over Jeruſalem, 4to, 1594: Law, logicke, and the 
Switzers, may be hired to fight for any body.” MAL ONE. 


ENA. 


Gen. Save yourſelf, my lord; 
The ocean, over-peering of his liſt “, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers ! The rabble call him, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word 5, 
They cry, Choaſe we ; Laertes ſhall be king 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laertes ſhall be king, Laertes king 

Queen. How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry! 
O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs®. 


4 The ocean over-peering of bis liſt,] Lift, in this place, ſignifie® 
$oundary, i. E. the ſhore. So, in K. Henry IA P. I.: a 
« The very liſ, the very utmoſt bound 
46 Of all our fortunes.” _ 
The ſelvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our authour's 
thoughts. MALONE. 

s The ratifiers and props of every word, ] Sir T. Hanmer would 
tranſpoſe this line and the next. Dr. Warburton propoſes to read, 
ward ; and Dr, Johnſon, weal, inſtead of word. I ſhould be rather for 
reading, work, TYRWHITT, ij 

In the firſt folio there is only a comma at the end of the above line; 
and will not the paſſage bear this conſtruction? — The rabble call him 
lord; and, as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient 
cuſtom of hereditary ſucceſſion were unknown, they, the ratifiers and 
props of every word be atters, cry, Let us make choice, that Laertes 
/ ſhall be king. ToLLET. : 

This conſtruction might certainly be admitted, and the ratifiers and 
props of every word might be underſtood to be applied to the rabble 
mentioned in a preceding line, without Hanmer's tranſpoſition of this 
and the following line; but there is no authority for what Mr. 
Tollet adds, „of every word he [i. e. Laertes} utters,” for the poet 4 
has not deſcribed Laertes as having uttered à word. If therefore 
the rabble are called the ratifiers and props of every word, we muſt 
underſtand, „of every word uttered by themſelves : which is ſo 
tame, that it would be unjuſt to our poet to ſuppoſe that to have been 
his meaning. Ratifiers, &c. refer not to the people, but to cuſtom and 
antiquity, which the ſpeaker ſays are the true ratifiers' and props of 
every word. The laſt word however of the line may well be ſuſpected 
to be corrupt; and Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably ſuggeſted the true 
reading. MALONE. | 
0, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh degs.] Hounds run counter 
when they trace the trail backwards, Jonnson. 


King o 
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| King. The doors are broke. | [ Noiſe withing 
Enter La ER ES, arm'd ; Danes following. 


Laer. Where is this king? - Sirs, ſtand you all without. 
Dan. No, let's come in. | 
Laer. I pray you, give me leave. | 
Dan. We will, we will. [They retire without the door, 
Laer. I thank you: keep the door, —O thou vile king, 
Give me my father. 
Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 
Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, proclaims me 
baſtard ; | | 
Cries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched brow 7 
Of my true mother. | 
King. What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks fo giant-like ? 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon ; 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. —Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd; - Let him go, Gertrude: 
Speak, man. | 
Laer. Where is my father? 
King. Dead. 
Queen. But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill, 
Laer. How came he dead? I'Il not be Juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackeſt devil! 
. Conſcience, and grace, to the profoundeſt pit! 
I dare damnation : To this point I ſtand, — 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng'd 
Moft throughly for my father. | 
King. Who ſhall ſtay you? 


7 — unſmirched brow—] i. e. clean, not defiled. To beſmirch, our 
author ules Act 1. ſe. v. 2 

This ſeems to be an allufion to a proverb often introduced in the 
old comedies. Thus, in the London Prodigal, 1605: . as true as 
the ſkin between any man's brows.” STEEVENS. | 


Laer. 
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Laer. My will, not all the world's: 
And, for my means, L'Il huſband them fo wells 
They ſhall go far with little, 

ing. Good Laertes, 

If you defire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, 1s't writ in your revenge, 
That, ſweep-ſtake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? | 

Laer, None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then? | 
Taer. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms; 
Auk like the kind life-rend' ring pelican *, | 

epaſt them with my blood. 
ing. Why, now you ſpeak 

Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
'That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenſibly? in grief for it, 
It ſhall as level to your judgment pear “, 
As day does to your eye. 
Danes. [within.] Let her come in. 
Laer. How now! what noiſe is that ? 


Enter Or RELIA, fantaſtically dreſi'd with ſtraaus and 
flowers. | 


O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven times ſalt, 


3 a= life-rend'ring Peli can, ] So, in the ancient Interlude of Nature 
bl, I. no date: | 

cc Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to obſerve, 

ce And ſyng of corage wyth ſhryll throte on hye ? f 

«© Who taught the pellycan her tender hart to carve? 

& For ſhe nolde ſuffer her byrdys to dye?“ 
It is almoſt needleſs to add that this account of the bird is entirely fa- 
bulous. STEEVENS. 

9 — moſt ſenfibly—] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, follow- 

ing the errour of a later quarto, reads - moſt ſenfible, MALloN x. 


— to your judgment *pear, ] So the quarto. The folio, and all the 


later editions, read,—fo your Judgment pierce, leſs A 
Jonrns0Nse 
This elifion of the verb to appear, is common to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, So, in The Maid of the Mill: 2 
« And where they pear fo excellent in little, 
& They will but flame in great.” STEEVENS, 


Burn 


/ 
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Burn out the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! 


By heaven, thy madneſs ſhall be pay'd with weight, . 


Till our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May! 


Dear maid, kind ſiſter, ſweet Ophelia !— 
O heavens! is't poſſible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life? 
Nature is fine in love: and, where *tis fine, 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves“. 

Oph. T hey ; Gag him bare-fac*d on the Biers; 

Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny“: 
And in his grave rain d many a tear; 

Fare you well, my dove! Oe 

Laer. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didſt perſuade revenge, 
It could not move thus, | 

Oph. You mult ſing, Down a-down 5, an you call him 

on | 2. doaun-a. 


2 Nature is fine in love: and, where tis fines 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf 15 | 
df the thing it lowes.] Theſe lines are not in the quarto, and 
might have been omitted in the folio without great loſs, for they are 
obſcure and affected; but, I think, they require no emendation. Love 
(ſays Laertes) is the paſſion by which nature is moſt exalted and refined ; 
and as ſubſtances, refined and ſubtiliſed, eafily obey any impulſe, or 
follow any attraction, ſome part of nature, ſo purified and refined, 
flies off after the attracting object, after the thing it loves. | 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, | | 
And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew ber ſoul.— TJoHNSON. | 
The meaning of the paſſage may be—that her wits, like the ſpirit 
of fine eſſences, flew off or evaporated. STEEvENS. 
3 They bore bim bare-fac d on the bier, &c.] So, in Chaucer's 
Knighte's Tale, late edit. ver. 2879 : | 
| c He laid him bare the viſage on the bere, 
6c Therwith he wept that pitee was to here.” ST EEZVIRNS. 
4 Hey no nonny, &c.] Theſe words, which were the burthen of 2 


Cong, are found only in the folio. See Vol. VIII. p. 592, n. 6. 


MarLonr.s 
Ing, Down a- doton, ] Perhaps Shakſpeare alludes to Phabe's 
Sonnet, by Tho. Lodge, which the reader may find in England's 
Helicon, 1614: | | 
66 Down a-down, &c. 
« Thus Phillis ſung, 
« By fancy once diſtreſſed s &c. 


14 And ſo ſing I, with downe a-downe," &c, 8 
own g. demos 
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@-down-a. O, how the wheel becomes its! It is the 
falſe ſteward, that ſtole his maſter's daughter. 
Laer. This nothing's more than matter. 
Opb. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance; pray 
| Airs 


Down a-down is likewiſe the burthen of a ſong in the Three Ladies of 
London, 1584, and perhaps common to many others. STzzvEnNs. 
See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: © Filibuſtacchina, The bur- 
den of a countrie ſong; as we ſay Hay doune a doune, douna,” © 
| MALONEs 

6 0, Boso the wheel becomes it /] The ftory alluded to I do not know; 

but perhaps the lady ſtolen by the ſteward was reduced to ſpin. 
JonxnsoNs 

The wheel may mean no more than the burthen of the 4 which 
he had juſt repeated, and as ſuch was formerly uſed. I met with the 
following obſervation in an old quarto black-letter book, publiſhed be- 
fore the time of Shakſpeare : | 

cc The ſong was accountcd a good one, though it was not moche 
graced by the <vbeele, which in no wiſe accorded with the ſubject 
matter thereof. | | 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, of which I cannot re- 
collect the exact title or date; but the paſſage was in a preface to ſome 
ſongs or ſonnets. I well remember to have met with the word in the 
lame ſenſe in other old books. | 

The ballad, alluded to by Ophelia, is perhaps entered on the books 


of the Stationers* Company. October 1580. Four ballades of the 


Lord of Lorn and the Falſe Steward,”” &c. STEEVENS. 
I am inclined to think that bee is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, 
and that theſe words allude to the occupation of the girl who is ſup- 
poſed to fing the ſong alluded to by Ophelia.—The following lines in 
Hall's Virgidemiarum, 1597, appear to me to add ſome ſupport to 
this interpretation : | | 

c Some drunken rimer thinks his time well ſpent, 

6 If he can live to ſee his name in print; 

6 Who when he is once fleſhed to the preſſe, 

cc And fees his handſelle have ſuch faire ſucceſſe, 

Cc Fung to the wheele, and ſung unto the payle, 

« He ſends forth thraves of ballads to the ſale.” 

So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, ak 5 «© She makes her 
hands hard with labour, and her heart ſoft with pittie; and when 
winter evenings fall early, fitting at her merry evbeele, ſhe ſings a de- 
| fiance to the giddy wheele of fortune. | 

Our authour likewiſe furniſhes an authority to the ſame purpoſe, 
Twelfth Night, Act II. ſc. iv. | 

© Come, the ſong we had laſt night: 
c The ſpinfers, and the knitters in the ſun, 
44 Do ule to chaunt it.“ 
9 A muſical 
2 
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you, love, remember: and there is panſies, that's for 


thoughts 7. | 
Laer. A document in madneſs ; thoughts and remem- 


brance fitted. 
Ob. There's fennel for you, and columbines * :=there's 
rue 


A muſical antiquary may perhaps contend,” that the controverted 
words of the text allude to an ancient inftrument mentioned by 
Chaucer, and called by him a rote, by others a vielle; which was 
played upon by the friction of a bel. MALONZ. 

7 There's roſemary, that's for remembrance and there op that's 
for thoughts.) There is probably ſome mythology in the choice of 
theſe herbs, but I cannot explain it. Panſies is for thoughts, be- 
cauſe of its name, Penſ#s; but why roſemary indicates remembrance, 
except that it is an ever-green, and carried at funerals, I have not 


diſcovered, JonNnsoN. | 
So, in All Fools, a comedy, by Chapman, 1605: 
« What flowers are theſe? 
6 The Panſie this. 5 
6 O, that's for lovers thoughts !* 

Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory. It was 
not only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings, as appears from a 
paſſage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother, Act III. ſes i. 

So, in A Dialogue between Nature and the Phenix, by R. Cheſter, 
1601: 

« There's roſemarie ; the Arabians juſtiſie 
66 e 08 of exceeding perfect ſkill) | 
e It comforteth the braine and memorie,” &c. STEEVENTS - 
NRNoſemary being ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, was the 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. So, in A Handfull of Pleaſant Delites, 
containing ſundrie new Sonets, 16mo, 1584: . | 
6 Roſemary is for remembrance | 
«© Betweene us daie and night; 
ce Wiſhing that I might alwaies have 
6 You preſent in my ſight.“ 3 7 
The poem in which theſe lines are found, is entitled A Noſegaie al- 
wan ny for Lovers to ſend for Tokens of love, c MA oN R. 
8 There's fennel for you, and columbines:] Greene, in his e 
for an s ag Courtier, 1620, calls fennel, women's <veeds< e fit ge- 
=—_— or that ſex, fith while they are maidens, they wiſh wan 
tonly,? - 

I * not of what columbines were ſuppoſed to be emblematical, 
They are again mentioned in All Fools, by Chapman, 1605: 

c What's that ?—a columbine? | . 
« No: that chaph/eſs flower grows not in my garden.“ 


| ; Vor. IX. E | Bh Gerard, 


From the Cali ba Poetarum, 1 599, it ſhould ſeem as i 


e . ̃¶ . ̃ꝗ . ̃ꝗ ⁰0. BE Ben ere no Ie 
* 
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rue for you; and here's ſome for me: - we may call it, 
herb of grace o'ſundays 9 ;—you may wear your rue with 
a difference. There's a daiſy *:—I would give you 

| ſome 


Gerard, however, and other herbaliſts, impute few, if any, virtues to 


them; and they may therefore be ſtiled zbank/eſs, becauſe they appear 


to make no grateful return for their creation. | 
Again, in the x5th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
«© The columbine amongſt, they ſparingly do ſet.” 5 
f this flower was 
the emblem of cuckokdom:s 5 : | 
6 the blew corauted columbine, 
cc Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy.” STEEvENs. 


Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of the horns 


of its nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. See Aguilegia 
in Linnzus's Genera, 684. 8. W. 3 4 


i 


Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king, In the col- 
ection of Sonnets quoted above, the former is thus mentioned ; ” 
“ Fennel is for flatterers, : 
« An evil thing 'tis ſure 
ce But I have alwaies meant truely, 
| « With conſtant heart moſt pure.” 
See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: «© Dare finocchio, to give 


Fennel, — to flatter, to diſſemble. MALON E. 


9 There's rue for you; - and here's ſome for me: we may call it herb 
of grace o' ſundays: ] I believe there is a quibble meant in this paf- 
ſage; rue anciently tignifying the ſame as ruth, i, e. ſorrow. Ophelia 
gives the queen ſome, and keeps a proportion of it for herſelf. There 
is the ſame kind of play with the ſame word in King Richard the Second, 

Herb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca gives to William 


© Rufus, in Decker's Satiromaſtix. J ſuppoſe the firſt ſyllable of the 


ſurname Rufus introduced the quibble. 8TEEVENS. | 
1 You may wear your rue with a difference. ] This ſeems to refer 

to the rules of hEraldry, where the younger brothers of a family bear 

the ſame arms with @ difference, or mark of diſtinction. So, in 


Holinſhed's Reign of King Richard II. p. 443: © —becauſe he was 


the youngeſt of the Spenſers, he bare a border gules for a difference.” 
There may, however, be ſomewhat more implied here, than is ex- 


preſſed. Ton,, madam, (ſays Ophelia to the Queen,) may call your 
nu by its Sunday name, HERB OF GRACE, and ſo wear it with a 


difference to diftinguiſh it from mine, <which can never be any thing but 
merely RUE, i. e. ſorrow. SrEEVENs. . | 
Herb of grace was not the ſunday name, but the every day name of 
rue. In the common dictionaries off Shakſpeare's time it is called bers 
of grace. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. rata, and 
otgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, in v. rue. There is no ground 


| therefore for ſuppoſing, with Dr. Warburton, that ue was called * 
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ſome violets; but they wither'd all, when my father 
died *;— They ſay, he made a good end,— . 

For bonny ſereet Robin is all my joy*,— [ ſings. 
Laer. Thought and afMliQtion 5, paſſion, hell itſelf, 
She turns to favour, and to prettineſs, _ 


Oph. And will he not come again ? [ ſings, 
And will he not come again? | 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, = 


He never will come again. 


of grace, from its being uſed in exorciſms performed in churches on 
ſundays. ; | bi : 
Ophelia only means, I think, that the queen may with peculiar 
propriety on ſundays, when ſhe ſolicits pardon for that crime which 
the has ſo much occaſion to rue and repent of, call her rue, herb of | 
grace. So, in King Richard II. * 

4 Here did ſhe drop a tear; here in this place 

« T'11 ſet a bank of rue, ſour berb of grace. 

& Rue, even for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 

ce In the remembrance of a weeping queen.“ 

Ophelia, after having given the queen rue, to remind her of the 
forrow and contrition ſhe ought to feel for her inceſtuous marriage, tells 
her, ſhe may wear it with a difference, to diſtinguiſh it from that worn 
by Ophelia herſelf; becauſe her tears flowed from the loſs of a father, 
thoſe of the queen ought ro flow for her guilt. MA LON R. | 

2 There's a daiſy: ] Greene in his Quip for an upſtart Courtier, has 
explained the ſignificance of this flower: Next them grew the 
DISSEMBLING DAISIE, to warne ſuch light-of-love wenches not to 
truſt every faire promiſe that ſuch amorous bachelors make them.” 

HENLEYs 

3 IT would give you ſome violets, but they wit ber d all, when my 
father died:] The violet is thus characterized in the old collection 
of Sonnets above quoted, printed in 1584: 

« Violet is for faithfulneſſe, | 
«© Which in me ſhall abide; 
66 Hoping likewiſe that from your heart 
«© You will not let it flide.” MALoNERE. | 5 

4 For bonny ſweet Robin is all my joy,] This is part of an old ſongy 
mentioned likewiſe by Beaumont and Fletcher, Two Noble Xinſ- 
men, Act IV. ſc. i: | 

6 — I CAN ſing the broom, | | | 
34 « And Bonny Robin,” © CRT” 

In the books of the Stationers Company, 26 April, 1594, is en- 
tered © A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laſt Erle of 
Darbie, to the tune of Bonny ſweet Robin.“ STEEVENS. 

1 B b 2 s His 


* 
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| * crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 


| Marſton, printed 1605, Act III.: 


His beard was as white as ſnow S, 
All flaxen was his poll: 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we caſt away moan ; 
God *a mercy on his ſoul ! 
And of all chriſtian fouls 7 ! I pray God. God be wi'you ? 
£1: [Exit Or RHELIA. 


Laer. Do you ſee this, O God? 
King. Laertes, I muſt commune with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wiſeſt friends you will, 
And they ſhall hear and judge *twixt you and me: 
If by direct or by collateral hand | 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 


you in ſatisfaction; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend 4 patience to us, 
And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul 
To give it due content. as 
Laer. Let this be ſo; : 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 


5 Thought and aflifion,-] Thought here, as in many other placesy. 
fignifies ech er el VII. p: 528, n. 2. * ONEs 

6 His beard was as white as ſnow, 8&c.] This, and ſeveral circum-. 
ſtances in the character of Ophelia, ſeem to have been ridiculed in 
Eaftward Hoe, a comedy written by Ben Jonſon, Chapman, and 


« Hit bead as white as milk, 
All flaxen was bis bairz 
c But now he's dead, | 
« And laid in bis bed, 
« And never will come again. | 
& God be at your labour! STEEvVENS- 
7 Ged 'a mercy on bis ſoul ! | | : | 
And of all chriftian ſouls !] This is the common concluſion to 
many of the ancient monumental inſcriptions. See Weever's Funeral 
Monuments, p. 657, 658. Barthelette, the publiſher of Gower's 
Confeſſo Amantis, 1554, ſpeaking firſt of the funeral of Chaucer, and 
then of Gower, ſays, © — he lieth buried in the monaſterie of Seynt 
Peter's at Weſtminſter, &c. on whoſe ſoules and all chriften, Jeſs 
bade mercie,” STEEVENS» — | : 


No 
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No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones“, | 
No noble rite, nor formal oftentation, — | 
Cry to be heard, as *twere from heaven to earth, 
That I muſt call't i in queſtion, 
King. So you ſhall; 
And, where the offeace i 1s, let the great a axe fall. 
T pray you, 80 with me. | "L FIY 


S C E N E VI. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Hox AT io, and a Servant. 
Hor. What are they, that would ſpeak with me? 


Serv. Sailors, fir ; 
They ſay, they have letters for you. | 
Hor. Let them come in.— [Exit Servant. 
I do not know from what part of the world © 
I ON be * if not from lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailors. 


1. Sail, God bleſs you, fir. | 3 

Hor. Let him bleſs thee too. 

1. Sail. He ſhall, fir, an't pleaſe him. There s a letter 
for you, fir; it comes from the amballador that was 
bound for England; ; if your name be Horatio, as I am 
let to know it is. 

Hor. [reads.] Horatio, when thou Hall have over lol 4 
this, give theſe fellows ſome mtans to the king ; they have 
letters for him. Ere aue were two days old at ſea, a pi- 
rate of very warlike appointment gave us chace: Finding 
ourſelves too flew of Jail, we put on a compell'd valour 3 
and in the grapple I boarded them: on the inflant, they got 
clear of our ſhip; fo alone became their priſoner. They 


3 No trophy, ſword, nor batchment, o'er his bones, | It was the cuſ- 
tom, in the times of our author, to hang a ſword over the grave of ' 
knight. Jon xsox- 

This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the ſword, 
but the helmet, gauntlet, ſpurs, and tabard, (i.e, a coat whereon the 
armorial enſigns were anciently depicted, from whence the term coat 
of armour) are hung Hver the grave of every knight. 

Sir J. HawxINs. 


B b 3 have 


HAT 1 ET, 


hawe dealt with me, like thieves of mercy ; but they knew 
ewhat they did; I am to do a good turn for them, Let the 
king have the letters ]I hape ſent 3 and repair thou 'ta me 
ewith as much haſte as thou would ſt fly death. I hawe 
avords to ſpeak in thine ear, will make thee dumb; yet are 
they much too light for the bore of the matter 9, Theſe good 
Fellows will bring thee where J am, Roſencrantz and 
Guildenſtern hold their cour/e for England : of them I have 


much to tell thee, Parewtdl. | 
He that thou knoweſt thine, Hamlet. 


Come, I will give you way for theſe your letters ; 
And do't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. ILExeunt. 


8 CE NE VII. 
Another Room in the ſame, 
Enter Kine, and LAER TES. | 


King. Now muſt your conſcience my acquittance ſeal, 
4 you muſt put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father ſlain, 
Tama my Hf. EE 
Taer. It well appears :—But tell me, 
Why you proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, 
As by your ſafety, greatneſs, wiſdom, all things elſe, 
You mainly were ſtirr'd up? N 5 
King. O, for two ſpecial reaſons ; | 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinew'd, 
But yet to me they are ſtrong, The queen, his mother, 
Lives almoſt by his looks; and for myſelf, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which, 
She is ſo conjunctive to my life and foul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
J could not but by her. The other motive, 


9 — for the bore of the matter.] The bore is the caliber of a gun, or 


the capacity of the barrel. The matter (fays Hamlet) would carry 
heavier Words. Jonxsox. : . ed 
Why 


* 
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Why to a publick count I might not go, 
Is, the great love the general gender bear him: 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the ſpring * that turneth wood to ftone, 
Convert his gyves to graces ; ſo that my arrows, 
Too lightly timber'd for fo loud a wind ?, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 

Laer. And ſo have I a noble father loſt ; 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terme; 
Whoſe worth, if praiſes may go back again!, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: But my revenge will come. 

King. — not your ſleeps for that: you muſt not 

think, | 

That we are made of ſtuff ſo flat and dull, 
That we can let our beard be ſhook with dangers, 
And think it paſtime. You ſhortly ſhall hear more : 
J lov'd your father, and we love ourſelf; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 
How now ? what news® ? | 


| | Enter a Meſſenger. ; 
Meg. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet? : 


z — the general gender—] The common race of the people. JonnsoN. 

2 Work like the ſpring- ] This fimile is neither very ſeaſonable in 
the deep intereſt of this converſation, nor very accurately applied. If 
the ſpring had changed baſe metals to gold, the thought had been 
more proper. 1 Abbe * 

The folio, inſtead of work, reads d. STEE VERS. 

3 — for ſo loud a wind, Thus the folio. The quarto 1604, has 
for ſo loved arm'd : as extraordinary a corruption as any that is found in 
theſe plays. MATLON E. | 
4 == if praiſes may go back again, ] If I may praiſe what has been, 
but is now to be found no more. Jon NS MN. 

5 That we can let our beard be ſhock with danger, ] It is wonderful 
that none of the advocates for the learning of Shakipeare have told us 
that this line is imitated from Perſius, Sat. 2: 

Idcirco ſtolidam præbet tibi wellere barbam 

Jupiter? STEEVENS, 
6 How now, &c.] Omitted in the quartos, TREOBALID. 
7 Letters, &c,] Omitted in the quartos. STEEYENS. 


B b 4 : This 


an 
This to your majeſty; this to the queen. 2 87 

King. From Hamlet! Who brought them? 

Meß. Sailors, my lord, they ſay: I ſaw them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, he received them 
Of him that brought them *. | | 

King. Laertes, you ſhall hear them: 
Leave us. 5 [Exit Meſſ. 
[reads.] High and mighty, you fhall know, I am ſet 
naked on your kingdom. To-morrow ſhall I beg leave to 
fee your kingly eyes: when I ſhall, firft aſking your pardon 
thereunto, recount the occaſion of my ſudden and more ſtrange 
return. TD | ' Hamlet, 


What ſhould this mean? Are all the reſt come back ? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? gs 
Laer. Know you the hand ? 
King. Tis Hamlet's character. Naked, 
And, in a poſtſcript here, he ſays, alone: 
Can you adviſe me? FE. 
Laer. I am loſt in it, my lord. But let him come; 
It warms the very fickneſs.in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeft thous _ 
King, If it be ſo, Laertes,— 
As how ſhould it be ſo ?—how otherwiſe? 
Will you be rul'd by me ? | 
Laer. Ay, my lord; 
So you will not o' er- rule me to a peace. 
; King. To thine own peace. If he be now return'd, 
As checking at his voyage®?, and that he means : 


of bim that brought them.] 1 have reſtored this hemiftich from 
the quartos. STEEVENS. FS | * 
9 As checking at bis vgyage, ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 


exhibits-z corruption fimilar to that mentioned in n. 3. It reads: 
At e at his eb oy Marong. ; | 
The phraſe is from falconry ; and may be juſtified from the follow- 
ing paſſage in Hinde's Eliofto Libidinoſo, 1606: „. For who knows 
not, quoth ſhe, that this hawk, which comes now ſo fair to the fiſt, 
may to-morrow check at the lure?” LS 4 
Again, in G. Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 

% But as the hawke, to gad which knowes the way, hd 

« Will hardly leave to checke at carren crowes,“ &c. STEEVENS. 
| 0 
* N | 
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No more to undertake it, —T will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 13 x, 
Under the which he ſhall not chooſe but fall! 

And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe g _ . 


But even his mother ſhall uncharge the praQtice, .. . 
And call it, aecident. 5 
Laer. My lord, I will be rul'd ; „ en 
The rather, if you could deviſe it ſo, Es 
That I might be the organ, | 

King. It falls right, | 
You have been talk'd of fince your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality - - 
Wherein, they ſay, you ſhine : your ſum of parts 
Did not together pluck ſych envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege *, | 

Laer. What part is that, my lord? | 

King. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needful too; for youth no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
'Than {titled age his ſables, and his weeds, 8 
Importing health, and graveneſs . Two months ſince, 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy. 
I have ſeen myſelf, and ſerv'd againſt, the French, 
And they can well on horſeback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in't; he grew unto his ſeat; 
And to ſuch wond”rous doing brought his horſe, _ 
As he had been incorps'd and demy- natur d 
With the brave beaſt: ſo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I, in forgery of ſhapes and tricks , 


1 Laer. ] The next fixteen lines are omitted in the folio. STzzY, 
2 Of the unworthieft ſiege.] Of the loweſt rank. Siege, for ſeaty 
laces JOHNSON. | | 
So, in Othello : 
6c DD | fetch my birth 
* From men of royal fiege.” STEEVENS. | : : 
3 Importing health, and e e. Importing here may be, not 
inferring by logical conſequence, but producing by phyfical effect. A 
young man regards ſhow in his dreſs; an old man, health, Jounson. 
Importing bealth, I apprehend, means, denoting an attention to bealthe 
| | MaALoNEs 
4 — in forgery of ſhapes and tricks,] I could not contrive ſo many 
proofs of dexterity as he could perform. Jonxsox. 


Come 


— — 


And for your rapier moſt eſpecial, 


8 to the operations of time, ſuffers change and diminution, Jonxs 


ru T7 


Come ſhort of what he did. 
Laer. A Norman, was t? 
King, A Norman. 
Laer. Upon my life, Lamord *. 
King. The very ſame. | : | 
Laer. I know him well: he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. | 
Ling. He made confeſſion of you; 
And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence 5 


That he cried out, twould be a ſight indeed, 


If one could match you: the ſcrimers of their nation, 


He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd them: Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet ſo envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but with and beg 
Your ſudden coming o'er, to play with you, 
Now, out of this, — | 55 

Laer. What out of this, my lord ? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 


Or are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 


A face without a heart? 
Laer. Why aſk you this? 5 i 
King. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time?; 


And that I ſee, in paſſages of proof®, 


Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. 


* —LZamord.] Thus the quarto, 1604, Shakſpeare, I ſuſpect, wrote 
Lamode. See the next ſpeech but one. The folio has==Lamound. 
"7 5 MAL ONE. 
ii your defence, ] That is, in the ſcience of defence. Ion xNsOR. 

= tbe ſcrimers— ] The fencers. J[ohNSo Nx 

From eſcrimeur, Fr. a fencer. From here to the word them inclu- 
fively, is not in the folio. MALONE. - 


17 = [ove is begun by time; This is obſcure» The meaning may 


be, love is not innate in us, and co-eſſential to our nature, but be- 
gins at a certain time from ſome external cauſe, and being always 


— in paſſages of proof, ] In tranſactions of daily experience. Jon xs. 
| | os ele OBIER 
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There lives within the very flame of love? | 
A kind of wick, or ſnuff, that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs {till ; 
For goodneſs, growing to a pluriſy *, 
Dies in his own too-much : That we would do, ; 
We ſhould do when we would; for this would changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, | 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this ould is like a ſpendthrift ſigh, 
That hurts by eaſing *. But, to the quick oꝰ the ulcer: 


9 There lives, &c.] The next ten lines are not in the folio. SrEEv. 

For goodneſs, growing to a pluriſy, ] I would believe, for the honour 
of Shakipeare, that he wrote plethory. But I obſerve. the dramatic 
writers of that time frequently call a fulneſs of blood a pleuriſy, as if it 
came, nat from TAsvpa, but from plus, pluris.. WARBURTON. 

I think the word ſhould be ſpelt—plzriſy. This paſſage is fully ex- 
plained by one in Maſcal's treatiſe on cattle, 1662, p. 187, © Againſt 
the blood, or p/urifie of blood. The diſeaſe of blood is, ſome young 
horſes will feed, and being fat will increaſe blood, and ſo grow to @ 
pluriſie, and die thereof if he have not ſoon help.” ToLLET. 

Dr, Warburton is right, The word is ſpelt pluriſy in the quarto, 
1604, and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as here, in The Tue Noble Kinſmen ? 
6 that heal'ſt with blood 

c The earth, when it is fick, and cur'ſt the world 
| 4 Of the pluriſie of people. 
Again, in Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, by Ford, 1633: 
„„ Muſt your hot itch and p/uri/ie of luſt, 
£ The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
« Up to a ſurfeit?” MarLong, . 
2 And then this ſhould is like a ſpendthrift fgb, | | 
That burts by eaſing.—] A ſpendthrift ſigh is a figh that makes 
an unneceſſary waſte of the vital flame. It is a notion very prevalent, 
that yghs impair the ſtrength, and wear out the animal powers, Jonxs. 

Hence they are call'd, in X. Henry VI. blood - conſuming figbs. 

Again, in Pericles, 1609: . | 

wo not conſume your blood with ſorrowing,” 5 

The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 15793 
«© Why ſtaye you not in tyme the ſource of your ſcorching fighes, that 
have already drayned your body of his wholeſome humoures, ap- 
poynted by nature to gyve ſucke to the entrals and inward parts of you? 

The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads -a ſpendthrift's 
ſigh; but I have no doubt that it was a corruption, ariſing from the 
firſt letter of the following word ſigh, being an s. I have therefore, 
with the other modern editors, printed —ſpendtbriſt figh, ads: 


* . 


£ 


Hamlet comes back ; What would you undertake, 

To ſhew yourſelf in deed your father's ſon 

More than in words ? | 
Laer. To cut his throat i“ the church. . 
King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctuarize; 

Revenge ſhould have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 

Will you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber : 

Hamlet, return'd, ſnall know you are come home: 

We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 

And ſet a double varniſh on the fame | | 

The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, together, 

And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiſs 3, 

Moſt generous, and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruſe the foils ; ſo that, with eaſe, 

Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe © 

A ſword unbated “, and, in a paſs of practices, Re 

F . | Requite 


late quarto, (which however is of no authority,) printed in 1611. That 
a ſigh, if it conſumes the blood, hurts us by eaſing, or is prejudicial 
to us on the whole, though it affords a temporary relief, is ſufficiently 
clear: but the former part of the line, and then this ſhould, may re- 
quire a little explanation. I ſuppoſe the king means to ſay, that if 
we do not promptly execute what we are convinced we ſhould or 
ought to do, we ſhall afterwards in vain repent our not having ſeized 
the fortunate moment for action: and this opportunity which we have 
let go by us, and the reflection that we /bould have done that, which, 
from ſupervening accidents, it is no longer in our power to do, is as 
prejudicial and painful to us as a blood-conſuming figh, that at once 
hurts and eaſes us, 

I apprehend the poet meant to compare ſuch a conduct, and the con- 
ſequent” reflection, only to the pernicious quality which he ſuppoſed to be 
annexed to ſighing, and not to the temporary eaſe which it affords. His 
ſimiles, as I have frequently had occaſion to obſerve, ſeldom run on 
four feet. MALoNnE. N | | 

3 — be being remiſ*,] He being not vigilant or cautious. Jounsone 

4 A ſword unbated, -] Not blunted, as foils are by a button fixed 
to the end. So in Lowe's Labour's Lofts | 

6 That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge. 
Mar oNEs 
In Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, it is ſaid of one of 
the Metelli, that 5 he ſhewed the people the cruel fight of fencers at 
unrebated ſwords.” STEVENS. | 
+5 — @ paſs of practice, ] Practice is often by Shakſpeare, and other 
writers, taken for an infidious ſtratagem, or privy treaſon, a ſenſe not 

E : incongruous 
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Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do't : | 
And, for the purpoſe, I'll anoint my ſword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can ſave the thing from death, 
That is but ſcratch'd withall : I'Il touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him ſlightly, 
It may be death. | . 

| King. Let's further think of this; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 
May fit us to our ſhape ®*: if this ſhould fail, 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
*Twere better not aſſay d; therefore, this projet 
Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 
If this ſhould blaſt in proof 7. Soft ;—let me ſee - 
7 00 make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings. 

a't: | 
When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
(As make your bouts more violent to that end) 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have preferr'd him ® 
A chalice for the nonce 5 whereon but ſipping, 


incongruous to this paſſage, where yet I rather believe, that nothing 
more is meant than a zbruſ# for exerciſe. JonnsoN, 
So, in Look about you, 1600: | 5 
I pray God there be no practice in this change.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in our author's Tevelfth Night, Act V. 


Se. ult. | 
4 This practiſe hath moſt ſhrewdly paſi d upon thee.” STzzve 
6 May fit us to our ſhape ] May enable us to aſſume proper cha- 
raters, and to act our part. JonNSON. 
7 — blaſt in proofe] This, I believe, is a metaphor taken from 2 
mine, which, in the proof or execution, ſometimes breaks out with 
an ĩneffectual blaſt; Jonnson., - | | 
The word proof ſhews the metaphor to be taken from the trying or 


proving fire-arms or cannon, which often blaß or burſt in the proof. - 
| | STEEVENS. 


3 um Pl] bavepreferr'd bin] i. e. preſented to him. Thus the 
. guarto, 1604. The word indeed is miſpelt, prefards The folio reads 
Au have prepar'd him. Maron. | 


11 


— — — ¶ — 
— 


— —— ron 


Of crow- flowers, nettles, A and long purples +, 


382 EH A Mick BuT, 


If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ſtuck 9, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. But ſtay, 1 noiſe ! 


Enter Queen. 


How now, ſweet queen * ? 
ucen. One woe doth tread upon another” s heel *, 


So faſt they follow :—Your ſiſter's drown'd, Laertes. 
Laer. Drown'd! O, where? 
Queen. There is a willow grows aſcaunt the brook ?, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ftream ; 
Therewith fantaſtick garlands did ſhe make 


That 


9 — your venom'd guck, Your th thruſt, Stuck was a 
term of the fencing-ſchool. So, in Twelfth Night : © —and he gives 
me the fuck with ſuch a mortal motion, —.“ 8 in The Return 


from Parnaſſus, 1606: «© Here is a fellow, Judicio, that carried the 


deadly focke in his pen.”— See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
4 Stoccata, a foyne, a thruſt, a floccado given in fence.” MALONE. 
I — But flayz what noiſe 70 I have recovered this from the quartos. 
SrEEVENS. 

* How now Sap queen fl Theſe words are not in the quarto. The 
word ac, Which appears to have been omitted by the careleſſneſs of 


the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond 


folio. MALoNnE. 
2 One auoe doth tread upon another's bel, | A fimilar thought occurs 
in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: | 
«© One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
c That may ſucceed as his inheritor.” STEEZvENSs 
Again, i in Drayton's Mortimeriados, to, 1596: 
46 — miſeries, which ſeldom come alone, 
£« Thick on the neck one of another fell.“ 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 13 iſt ſonnet: 
6 A thouſand groans, but thinking on thy fall, 
6 One on another's neck,” MALONE. 
3 = aſcaunt the brook,] Thus the quartos. The folio rende, aflant. 
Aſcaunce is interpreted in the Gloſſary to Chaucer— aſterv, afide, . 


ways. STEEVENS» 


4 — and long purples, ] By long purple is meant a plant, the modern 
botanical name of which is orchis morio mas, anciently tefticulus- 
morionis. The graſſer name by which it paſſes, is ſufficiently known in 
many parts of CST and particularly in the county where Shak-: 


ſpeare lived, Thus far Mr. Warner. Mr. Collins adds, that in Suſſex 


It is ſtill called dead men's bands ;. and that in Lyte's Herbal, 1578, its 


various names, too groſs for repetition, are preſerved. STEEVENS. 


One of the groſſer names of this plant Gertrude had a particular 


n to avoid : tbe rampant Widows Liberal is free-ſpoken, licen- 
tious 
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That liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds | 
Clambering to hang, an envious liver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, | 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her cloaths ſpread wide; 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up: 

Which time, ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes ; 

As one incapable of her own diſtreſs®, 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element ?: but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death*, | 

„ Laer. 


tious in language. So, in Othello: © Ts he not a moſt profane and 
liberal counſellor? Again, in A Woman's a Weathercock,by N. Field, 1612: 
46 nn — Next that, the fame 
«© Of your neglect, and liberal- talking tongue, 
cc Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong.“ MALON E. 
- 5 Which time, ſbe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes ;] Fletcher, in his 
Scornful Lady, very injudiciouſly ridicules this incident: 
IJ will run mad firſt, and if that get not pity, - 
& I'll drown myſelf to a moſt diſmal ditty.” WARBURTON. 
The quartos read ſnatches of old /auds,” i. e. hymns, STEEVENSs 
© As one incapable of ber own diſtreſs,] As one having no under- 
Handing or knowledge of her danger. See p. 339, n. 8. MALONE. 
7 == [ike a creature native and indu'd | 
Unto that element.] As we are indued with certain original diſ- 
poſitions and propenſities at our birth, Shakſpeare here uſes indued 
with great licentiouſneſs, for formed by nature; clothed, endowed, or 
_ furniſhed, with properties ſuited to the element of water. 

Our old writers uſed indued and endowed indiſcriminately. © To 
indue, ſays Minſheu in his Dictionary, © ſepiſſime refertur ad dotes 
animo infuſas, quibus nimirum ingenium alicujus imbutum et initiatum 
eſt, unde et G. inſtruire eſt. L. imbuere. Imbuere proprie eſt inchoare 
et inĩtiari.“ 38 
In Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, isſtruire is interpreted, © to 
faſhion, to furniſh with.” MALONE. | 1 

s To muddy death.) In the firſt ſcene of the next act we find Ophe- 
la buried with ſuch rites as betoken ſhe foredid ber own life. Shak- 
ſpeare, Mr. Maſon has obſerved, © ſeems to have forgotten himſelf 
in the ſpeech before us, for there is not a fingle circumſtance in this 
relation of her death, that induces us to think ſhe had drowned herſelf 
intentionally.“ But it ſhould be remembered, that the account here 
dien, is that of a friend; and that the queen could not poſſibly _ 

. vw 


V 
Laer. Alas then, ſhe is drown'd? 
Queen. Drown'd, drown'd. | 

' Laer. Too much of water haſt thou, poor Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid my tears: But yet 885 

It is our triek; nature her cuſtom holds, 3 

Let ſhatne ſay what it will: when theſe are gone, 

The woman will be out“ .— Adieu, my lord! 

I have a ſpeech of fire; that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly drowns it *, [Exits 

King. Let's follow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm his rage! 

No fear I, this will give it ſtart again; 
Therefore, let's follow. „ 


. SE . 
b A Church-yard. 

Enter two Clowns, with ſpades, Qc. 
1. Clown, Is ſhe to be bury'd in chriſtian burial, that 


wilfully ſeeks her own ſalvation ? | 8 
2. Chwn. I tell thee, the is; therefore, make her 
grave ftraight*: the crowner hath ſet on her, and finds 


[ Exeunte 


——m—_— 


9 
» ) 


It chriſtian burial. | 


what paſſed in the mind of Ophelia, when ſhe placed herſelf in ſo peri- 


Lous a ſituation. After the facts had been weighed and conſidered, the _ 


ieſt in the next act pronounces, that ber death wvas doubtful. Marons |, 
9 The woman will be out.] i. e. tears will flow. So, in K. Henry V. 


C And all tbe weman came into my eyes.” MaLonz. 


z — that fain would blaze, 1 1 
But that this folly, drowns it.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 


Folio reads—But that this folly deubts it, i. e. douts, or extinguiſhes it. 


% 


See p. 221, n. 6. MaLox R. . 
2 — ave ſtraight: ] Make her grave from eaſt to weſt 


in a direct line 3 to the church; not from north to ſouth, 
athwart the regular line. This, I think, is meant. JonnsoN. 

I cannot think that this means any more than make ber graue im- 
mediately. She is to be buried in chriſtian burial, and conſequently the 
grave is to be made as uſual. My interpretation may be juſtified 
from the following paſſages in X. Henry V. and the play before us x 
<& We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, who 


live by the prick of their needles, but it will be thought we keep a | 


bawdy-houſe Hraigbt. 
. Again, 


4 
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1. Clown. How enn that be, unleſs . 


in her own defence ? 
2. Clown. Why, tis found ſo. 


1. Clown, It muſt be affendendo; it canyot be elſe. | 


For here lies the point; If I drown myſelf wittingly, 
it argues an act: and an act hath three brenches ; is 
is, to act, to do, and to perform *: Argal, hs dd 
herſelf * 

2. Clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. j 

1. Clown, Give me leave. Here lies the water; good : 
here ſtands the man ; good ; If the man go to this water, 
and drown himſelf, it is, will ke, nill he, he goes; mark 
you that: but if the water come to him, and drown him, 

drowns not himſelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of 
his own death, ſhortens not his own life. | 

2. Clown, But is this law 7 

I. Clown, Ay, * 1s't; CONS IE TEST . 


2. Clown. 8 


Again, in Habit: Act III. fe. i Iv, «c Pol. He will come Arai 8 


Again, in the Merry Wipes of Nindſor: — we'll; come and yon 


t,” Again, in Ochello: 


46 Farewell, my Deſdemona, I will come to is, „ STEEVs | 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : Let us make £19 raigbt. 
ALONEs 


' 3'— 00.45 barb three branches; it is to af, to do, and to perform 21 
Ridicyle on ſcholaſtic diviſions without dĩſtinction; and of diſtinctions 


without difference. WAR BURTON. 
4 — crozwner's gueft-low.) I ſtrongly ſuſpect that this is a ridicyle 


on the caſe of Dame Hales, reported by Plowden in his Commentaticss | 


as determined in 3 Eliz. 
It ſeems, her huſband Sir James Hales had drowned himſelf in a 


river; and the queſtion was, whether by this act a forfeiture of a leaſe 
from the dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was poſſeſſed of, 
did not accrue to the crown : an ingui tion was found before the co- 
roner, Which found him felo de ſe. The legal and Jogical fu ſubtleties, 
ariſing in the courſe of the argument of this caſe, gave a very fair op · 
por ity for a ſneer at crowner's gueſt-law. The expreſſion, a little 

fore, that an 4. bath three branches, &c. "is fo pointed an allufion 
to the caſe I mention, that I cannot doubt but that Shakſpeare was 
1 with and meant to laugh at it. 

It may he added, that on this. occaſion a great deal of ſubtilty was 
ad, to aſcertain whether Sir James was the agent or the patient; or, 
in other words, whether be went to the water, or the water came to 
bim. The cauſe of Sir James's madneſs was the cixcumſtance of his 


having been the judge who condemned "ny Fane Gray, Sir J. an 


Vo L. IX. 


old Engliſh expreſſion for fe 


en n. 


2. Clown. Will you ha? the truth on't ? If this bad 
not been a 8 ſhe ſhould have been bury'd ' 
out of chriſtian burial. 

- 1, Clown. Why, there thou ſay' ſt: And the more 


- pity ; that great folks ſhould have countenance in this 


world to drown or hang themſelves, more than theireven 
chriſtian. . Come; my ſpade. There is no ancient 
gentlemen but rg ditchers, andgrave-makers ; 
they hold up Adam's profeſſion. 
2. Cloaun. Was he a « gentleman ? 

1. Clown. He was the firſt that ever bore arms. 

2. Clown®, Why, he had none. 

1. Clown, What, art a heathen? How doſt thou 


underſtand the _—_ The ſcripture ſays, Adam 


digg*d ; Could he without arms? I'll put another 
queſtion to thee : if thou anſwer'ſt me not to ws repoſe, 
confeſs thyſelf— * | ; | 

2. Clown, Go to. . 

1. Clown, What 1s he, that builds ſtronger than either 
the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpenter ? g 

2. Cloaun. The 8 for that frame out- 
lives a thouſand tenants. 


Tf Shakſpeare meant to allude to the caſe of Dame Hales, (which 5 
indeed ſeems not improbable,) he muſt have heard of that caſe in con- 
verſation; for it WG determined before he was born, and Plowden's 
Commentaries, in which it is reported, were not tranſlated into 
Engliſh till a few years ago. Our authour's ſtudy was probably not 
much encumbered with old French Reports. MaLonE. 

5 — their even cbri rn So all the old books, and rightly. An 

low-chriſtians, THiRLBY. 

So, in Chaucer's Jack Upland: If freres cannot or mow not ex- 


cuſe hem of theſe queſtions aſked of hem, it ſemeth that they be 


horrible giltie againſt God, and ther even chriſtian; &c. STEEVENS. 
So King Henry the Eighth in his anſwer to parliament in 1546 : 
% —you-might ſay that I, beyng put in ſo ſpeciall a truſt as T am in 
this caſe, were no truſtie frende to you, nor charitable man to mine 
even chriflian,—.” Hall's Chronicles fol. 261. MALONEs 

| 6 2. Clown.] This ſpeech, and the next as far as without arms, is 


a pot in the quotes, STEEVENS. 


— confeſs thyſelf—] and be bang d, the clown, I ſuppoſe, would 
hs ſaid, i he had not been interrupted, This was a common pro- 
verbial Kah See Otbello, Act IV. ic, i. He might, however, 
have intended to ſay, confeſs e an aoſss MALONE. 


2 ; I, Cloaun. | 
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1. Clown, I like thy wit well, in good faith; the gal- 
lows does well: But how does it well? it does well to 
thoſe that do ill: now thou doſt ill, to ſay, the gallows 
is built ſtronger than the church; argal, the gallows- 
may do well to thee. To't again; come. - 
2. Clown, Who builds ſtronger than a maſon, a ſhip- 
wright, or a carpenter? _ | 

1 Chwn. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke?, 
2. Clown. Marry, now I can tell. | 
I, Clown, To't. 5 
2. Closon. Maſs, I cannot tell. | 
Enter HAMLET, and Hox Aro, at à diftance. 


1. Clown, Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for 
your dull aſs will not mend his pace with beating : and, 
when you are aſk'd this queſtion next, ſay, a grave- 
maker; the houſes that he makes, laſt till doomſday. 
Go, get thee to Vaughan, and fetch me a ſtoup of li- 
quor. | [Exit 2. Clown. 


3 * 


| He digs, and ſings. 
In youth when I did love, did love“, 
Met bought, it was very ſaveet, _ 7 
To contrat, O, the time, for, ah, my behove * 
O, methought, there was nothing meet *. 
7 Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.] If it be not ſufficient to ſay, with 


Dr. Warburton, that the phraſe might be taken from huſbandry, 
without much depth of reading, we may produce it from a dittie of 


the workmen of Dover, preſerved in the additions to Holinſhed, p. x 546: * 
„% My bow is broke, I would unyote, | | 
&« My foot is ſore, I can worke no more.” FARM XR. 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, at the end of Song I. ; 


« Here I'll unyoke awhile and turne my fteeds to meat.“ 
Again, in P. Holland's Tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. p. 593: 
66 —in the evening, and when thou doſt unyoke.*? STEEVENS. ; 
8 Cudgel thy brains no more about it;] So, in The Maydes Metamor- 
pbeſis, by John Lily, 1600 . | 
ee In vain, I fear, I beate my brains ahout, $ ; 
| « Proving by ſearch to find my miſtreſſe out.” Maronz,* - © - 
9 In youth when I did love, &c.] The three ſtanzas, ſung here by 
the grave-digger, are extracted, with a light variation, from a little 
poem, called The Aged Lower renouncet h love, written by Henry Howard, 
earl of Surrey, who flopriſhed in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
and who was beheaded in 1547, on a ſtrained accuſation of treaſon. 
| | | THEOBALD» 
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1 r. 


Ham. Has this fellow as heling of: his buſineſs ? he 
ſings at grave-making. 
Hor. 8 hath made it in him a property of eaſi- 


neſs. 
Ham. Tis e'en ſo; the hand of little 5 — hath 


the daintier ſenſe. | 
1. Clown. But age, with his ftealing fteps, Lüngs. 
Hath claauod me in his clutch, 
And hath ſhipped me into the land, 
As if I had never been ſuch s. [throws up a feutt; 


Ham. That ſcull had a tongue in it, and could ſing 


once: How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it 
were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the firſt murder This 


might be the pate of a politician, which this aſs now o'er- 


| reaches 3 - one that would Gironmrent God, might it Yor 
Ore 


1 mm nothing TSP Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, reads: 
O me thought there @ was nothing a meet. MATLONE. 
The original poem from which this ſtanza is taken, like the other 
ſueceeding ones, is preſerved among lord Surrey's poems; though, as 
Dr. Percy has obſerved, it is attributed to lord Vaux by George Gaſ- 


coigne, See an epifile prefixed to one of his poems, printed with the 


reſt of his works, 1875. By others it is ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
I lothe that I did love; 
In youth that T — wetes 
As time requires for my bebove, 
Methinks they are not mete. 
4. theſe — however, (ſays the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
7 Vol. HI. p. 45.) are at once adjuſted by Mſs. 
1 in the Britich uſeum, 1713—25, in which we have a copy 


of Vaux's poem, beginning, I lothe that I did love, with this title: 


« A dyttie or ſonet made by the lord Vaus, in the time of the noble 
quene Marye, repreſenting the image of death,” 
The entire ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his 
Religues of Ancient Engliſh Poet STEEVENS. 

2 As i 1 bad never Been 2 fach. Thus, in the original: 

r age with ſtealing fteps 
Harb claude me with bis crotuch; 
And lufly youthe awvay be leapes, / 
As there bad bene none ſuch. STEEVENS. 
3 =—<obich rhis aſs notu ober- reaches ;] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 


Over-reaches 
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Hor, It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a. courtier ; which dd ſay, 8 
row, ſeveet lord! How doft thou, good lord? This might 
be my lord ſach-a-one, that prais'd my lord ſuch-a-one? s 
horſe, when he meant to beg it*; might it not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'en ſo: and now my lady Worm'ss; 
chapleſs, and knock'd about the mazzard with a ſexton's 
ſpade : Here's fine revolution, an we had the trick to 


+ ſee't. Did theſe bones colt no more the breeding, but 


I. Clown, 


% Py. at loggats w TR them e? mine ache to thin 'on't. 


4k 


| GILL agrees better with the ſentence :_it is a ſtrong exagge-. 
ration to remark, that an aſs" can over-reath him who would once 


have tried to circumvent . I believe both the words were Shakſpe are 8. 


An author in revifing his works, when his. original ideas have faded 
from his mind, and new. obſervations have produced new ſentiments, 
eaſily introduces images which have been more newly impreſſed upon 
him, without obſerving their want ef congruity to ne general texture 


af his original deſign. -Jonwsones 


4 This might be my lord ſuchia- one, that prais'd niy late ſuch· a one's 
Lor ſe, whe he meant to leg it 4 So, in Timon of Alen AQ, Kir 
my lord, you gare 80 
« Good words the other day ofa bay courſer I: 
I rode on 3. it is yours, becauſe you lil d it. STEEVENS. 
5 — and now my lady Worm'szÞ The, ſcull that was my lord Such-a- 
one * is now my lady Worm'i. JOHNSON. 
4 — og play 0 loggats with n So Ben Jonſon, Tole —4 a T. ou 
ſc. vi. N 
„ Now are they tofling of his lags and ame 
« Like /oggats at a pear-tree,”? |  -. | 
So, in an old collection of epigrams, ſatires, c. 105 
To play at leggate, nine holes, or ten pinnes.““ 8 
It is one of the unlawful: games enumerated in che ſtatute of - '33 of. 


Heady VIII. STEEVENS. -- 


- Loggeting in the fields is mentioned for the firſt time among other 
* new and crafty games and plays,“ in the ſtatute 33 Henry VIII. 


c. 9. Not being mentioned in former acts againſt unlawful games, 


it was probably not practiſed long before the ſtatute of gere 
Tien was made. MA ION. 
A loggat- ground, like a ſkittle- ground, is irewed with aſhes, but i is 


more extenſive. A bowl much larger than the jack of the game of 


bowls is'thrown firſt. The pins, which 1 believe are called /oggats, 

are much thinner and lighter at one extremity than the other. The 

bowl being firſt thrown, the vp take the pins up by the _ 
c 3 an 


omitted in the quartos. * 


s 
= 
FLY 4 
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1. Cbaun. A pick-axe, and a ſpade, a Jpadle, 8 
| For—and a ſbrouding ſbee e 
o, a pit of clay for to be made 
Fos ſueb a gueſt is meet 1, [throws np Shall 


Ham. There” s another: Why may not that be the 
ſcull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits* now, his 
uillets , his caſes, his tenures, 41 his tricks? Why 
0 es he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him abou 
the ſconce * with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him at - 


his action of battery ? Humph! This fellow might be 
in's time a great buyer of land, with his ftatates®, 3 * 


recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his fe- 
coveries : Is this the fine of his ſines, and the recovery 
of his recoveries 3, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 


will his vouchers. vouch him no more of his purchaſes, .. 


and double ones too, than the length and breadth of a 
pair of r The very ä of his Jaglls 


40 lighter — nd 3 chem towarda the 1 and in ſuch 5 : 


manner that the pins may once turn round in the air, and ſlide with the 
thinneriextremity. foremoſt towards the bowl. The * are about 
one or two and twenty inches long. BIN e.. 
7 For ſuch a gueſt is meet] Thus in the ona. A 
A dick av and a ſpade, EN TE. 
And ede a: Þrewdin ſbeet; . 3 
A — of clay for to be made, ; 
Fer ſuch a gueſt. moſt meet. STEVENS. 
2 — Kc. ] i. e. ſubtleties. So, in Scliman and Per ſaa: 
« I am wile, but guiddits will not anſwer death.“ r 
Again, in Drayton's Ozvle, 4to, 1604: 
c By ſome ſtrange guiddit, or ſome wreſted clauſe, 
& To ſind him guiltie of the breach of lawes.” MarLonsx. 


9 — bis quillets, ]- Qzi/lets are nice and frivolous diſtinctions. The 


word i is rendered by Coles i in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, res frivola. 

- ALONE» 

* the ſconce—] i. e. the head. STzzvENs, | 1 
55 Ser Vol. II. p. 143, n. 8. MAL ONE. 

2 — bis ſtatutes, ] By a ſtatute is here meant, not an act . "Bil 


. Hament, but a ſpecies of ſecurity for money, affecting real property; 


whereby the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the creditor, till out 
of the rents and promts of them his debt may be ſatisfied, M ALONE. 
3 Ts this the fine of his fines, and the e of his recoveries, ] 


will 


— 


- 
y, 
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will hardly lie in this box; and muſt the inheritor him- 
ſelf have no more ? ha? | | 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 
Ham. Is not parchment made of ſheep-ſkins ? 
Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-ſkins too. | 
Ham. They are ſheep, and calves, which ſeek out aſ- 
ſurance in on 4. I will ſpeak to this fellow Whoſe 
grave's this, firrah ? ' . FO 
1. Clown, Mine, ſir. N 
O, a pit of clay for to be made [ſings» 

Far, ſuch a gueſt is meet. . 
Ham. I think it be thine, indged for thou ly'ſt in't. 
1. Clown. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore it is not 

yours: for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it is mine. 
Ham. Thou doſt lie in't, to be in't, and ſay it is thine :. 
tis for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou ly*ft. 
1. Clown, Tis a quick lie, fir; *twill away again, 
from me to you. 5 8 
Ham. What man doſt thou dig it for? 
1. Clown. For no man, fir, 
Ham. What woman then? 
. 1. Cloaun. For none neither. 
Ham. Who is to be buried in't? _ 5 8 
1. Clown, One, that was a woman, fir; but, reſt her 
ſoul, ſhe's dead. US 1 - 
Ham. How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak by 
the card 5, or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, 


? 


4 — aſſurance in that.] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which are 
vſually written on parchment, are called the common aſſurances of the 
kingdom. MatoNne. | | | : 

5 — by the card, — ] i. e. we muſt ſpeak with the ſame preciſion 
and accuracy as is obſerved in marking the true diſtances of coaſts, 
the heights, courſes, &c. in a ſea- chart, which in our poet's time was 
called a card. So in The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, 
4to, 1599, p. 177 : „ Sebaſtian Munſter in his carde of Venice. 
Again, in Bacon's Eſſays, p. 326. edit. 1740: „Let him carry with 
him alſo ſome card, or book, deſcribing the country where he tra- 
velleth,” In 1589 was publiſhed in 4to, A brief: Diſcourſe of Mappes 
and Cardes, and of their Uſes.—The © ſhipman's card in Macbeth, 
is the paper on which the different points of the compaſs oy deſcribed. 

ö ö ALONE. 


CO < © © Horatio, 


A 
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Horatio, theſe three years I have taken note of it; the 
age is grown ſo picked 6, that the toe of the peaſant 
comes ſo near the heel of the eourtier, he galls his kibe. 
How long haſt thou been a grave-maker ? | 
1. Clown. Of all the days 1 the year, I came to't tha 
day that our laſt king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 
Ham. How long's that fine? | 7 
1. Clown. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that: It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born 7; he that is mad, and ſent into England. 
Ham. Ay, marry, why was he fent into England ? 
1. Clown, Why, becauſe he was mad: he Fall recover 
his wits there; or, if he do not, tis no great matter there. 
Ham. Why ? 25 Hh 6s So 
1. Chun. Twill not be feen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as he. ne = on 
Ham. How came he mad ? 
1. Clown, Very ftrangely, they ſay, 
Ham. How ſtrangely ? 7, : | 
1. Clown, F aith: Ih with loſing his wits. 
Ham: Upon what groungt” + HH TEST tt 
1. Clown, Why, here in Denmark; I have been ſexton 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. * . 
Ham. How long will a man le” the earth ere he rot ? 
1. Chown. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as 
we have many pocky corſes now-a-days*, that will 
ſcarce hold the laying in,) he will laſt you ſome eight 
year, or nine year: a tanner will laft you nine year. 


6 the age is grown ſo picked, —] i. e. ſo ſpruce, ſo quaint, ſo 
affected. See Vol, IT. 25 n. 4, — Vol. IV. p. BN 2. 
There is, I think, no allufion to picked or pointed ſhoes, as has been 
ſuppoſed. Picked was a common word of Shakſpeare”s age, in the ſenſe 
above given, and is found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, with its 
original ſignification: “ Trimm'd or dreſt ſprucely.” It is here uſed 
metaphoricallyj. MA LON E. | 5 
7 — that young Hamlit was born ;] By this ſcene it appears that 
Hamlet was then thirty years old, and knew Vorick well, who had 
been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning of the play 
he is ſpoken of as a very young man, one that defigned to go back to 
ſchool, i. e. to the univerſity of Wittenberg, The poet in the fifth act 
Rad forgot what he wrote in the firſt. BiacxsTons.,' 
= a0ww-a-days,] Omitted in the quarto, MALoNnz. 
ys ak , « | : Ham. 
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Ham. Why he more than another??? 

1. Clown,” Why, fir,” his hide is fo tann'd with his 
trade, that he will keep out water a great while; and your 
water is a ſore decayer of 'y6ur whorſon dead body. 
Here's a feutl now hath lain you the earth three - and - 
twenty years. ue a 20 A 
I. Clan. A Whoreſon mad fellow's it was; Whoſe do 

chinkitwas? 3 
Han, Nay, I know hot. 


1. Clown, A peſtilence on him for a mad rogue! he 


pour'd a flaggon of Rheniſſi on my head onee. This 


lame (cull, fir; was Vorick's ſcullꝰ, the kings jeſter. 
Ham. his??? 21 Lrates the fcull. 

1. Gant Lien dba... 18 ble. 
Ham. Nas, poor Vorick !—=T knew him, Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy: he hath 
borne. me on his back a thouſand times; and now, how 
abhorr'd in my imagination it is! my gorge riſes at it. 
Here hung thoſe lips, that I have kiſs'd I know not 
how oft. Where be your, gibes now? your gambols ? 


your ſongs? your flaſhes of merriment,. that were wont 


to ſet the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your 
own grinning “? quite chap-fallen ? Now get you tomy 


lady's chamber *, and tell her, let her paint an inch 


thick, to this favour * ſhe muſt come; make her laugh at 
that;— Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Hor. What's that, my lord??? | 
Ham. Doſt thou think, Alexander look*d o“ this faſhion 
i“ the earth? A © | 

Ham. And {melt ſo? pal!  [:hrows down the ſcull. 
9 eas Yorick's ſeull.— Thus the folio.— The quarto reads Sir 
Yorick's ſcull. MAL ONE. | 
* — your on grinning ?] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads 
our own jeering. In that copy, after this word, and chap-fallen, 
there is a note of interrogation, which all the editors have adopted. I 
doubt concerning its propriety. MALoNE. - 
1 — my lady's chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read - my 
lady's tale, meaning, I ſupyoſe, her dreſſing- table. STEEvENs. 
Z — to this favour—] i. e. to this countenance or complexion. See 
Vol. II. p. 499, n. 6, and Vol. VII. p. 328, n. 3. MAL ONE. 


Hor. 


* 
— 
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Hor. E'en ſo, my lord. 50 
Ham. To what baſe ** we may retarts Horatio ! AZ 
Why may not imagination trace the noble duſt of Alex 
ander, till he find it ſtopping a bung-hole? 
Her. T'were to conſider too curiouſly, to conſider ſo. 
Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead it: As 
thus; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
returneth to duſt; the duſt is earth; of earth we make- 
loam: And why of that loam, whereto he was con- 
verted, might they not ſtop a beer - barrel? 
Imperious Czfar 3, dead, and turn'd to clay, 
Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's fla w?! 
But ſoft! but ſoft! aſide; — Here comes the king, 


Enter Prieſts, &c. in proceſſion: the corpſe of Or HELIA, 
LartrTEs and Mourners following it; King, Queen F 
their Trains, &c. 


The queen, the courtiers: Who is this 5 follow? 
And with ſach maimed ritess! This doth betoken, 
The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 
Fordo i its own life b. Twas of ſome eſtate : 


8 ane i Ceſar,) Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
folio ſubſtitoted imperial, not knowing that imperious was uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe. See Vol. VIII. p. 264, n.'*, and p. 412, n. *. There 
are other inſtances in the folio of a familiar term being ſubſtituted in 
the room of a more ancient word. See p. 395, note 9g. MALONE. 

4 — winter's flaw /] Winter's blaſt. Jouxsox. | 

The quattos read—to expel the water's flaw. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. VI. p. 177.n. 8. A flaw meant a ſudden guſt of wind. 
So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: Groppo, a flaw, or berrie of 
wind.“ See alſo Cotgrave's Dictionary, 1611: Lis de vents a guſt 01 or 
Fawrof wind.“ MALOOÄ&XR .. : 

5 — maimed rites !—) Imperfect obſequies. JonnsonN. 

6 Fordo its 620n * To fordo, is to undo, to deftroy. So, in Othello: 

fe this is t Weide f 
4 That either makes me, or for doe me quite. 

Again, in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: — Wolde to God it might 
de leful for me to fordoo myſelf, or to make an end of me!” STEEVENS. 

T ſome eftate :] Some perſon of high rank, * 

185 vol. Valle 2 202, n. 8. MALONE. 

2 | Couch 
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Couch we a while, and mark. [retiring with Horatio. 


Laer. What ceremony elie ? 
Ham. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : Mark. 
Laer. What ceremony elſe ? 


1. Prieft*, Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 


As we have warranty *: Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o'er{ways the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify & have lodg'd 
Till the laft trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints; and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her: 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin crants ?, 
Her maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial *. | ; 

Laer. Muſt there no more be done? 

Prieſt. No more be done | 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 


s Prieft.] This prieſt in the old quarto is called doctor. STEEVENS. 
| * a 4s we bave warranty: J Is there any alluſion here to the coro- 
ner's warrant, directed to the miniſters and churchwardens of a pariſh, 
and permitting the body of a perſon who comes to an untimely end, to 
receive chriſtian burial? WHALLEY, | 
9 = alloww'd ber virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For this 
unuſual word-the editor of the firſt folio. ſubſtituted rites. By a more 
attentive examination and compariſon of ' the quarto copies and the 
folio, Dr. Johnſon, I have no doubt, would have been convinced that 
this and many other changes in the folio were not made by Shakſpeare, 
as is ſuggeſted in the following note. Mar. | 
I have been informed by an anonymous correſpondent, that crants 
is the German word for garlands, and I ſuppoſe it was retained by us 
from the Saxons. To carry garlands before the bier of a maiden, and 
to hang them over her grave, is ſtill the practice in rural pariſhes, 
Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, diſcovering 
it to be provincial, and perhaps not underſtood, changed to a term 
more intelligible, but leſs proper. Maiden rites give no certain or de- 
finitive image, He might have put maiden wreaths, or maiden gær- 
lands, but he perhaps beſtowed no thought upon it; and neither genius 
nor practice will always ſupply a haſty writer with the moſt proper 
diction. JoHNs80N. 5 Ia * | 
In Minthew's Difionary, ſee Beades, where rooſen krans means 
ſertum roſaceum; and ſuch is the name of a character in this play. 
| | a : ToOLLETs 
1 Of bell and burial.] Burial, here, ſignifies interment in conſe- 
crated ground. WARBURTON» | | a 
| EY. a fo To 


| 
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To fing a reguiemꝰ, and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peace-parted ſouls. 
Laer. Lay her i' the earth; — 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 
May violets ſpring !—T tell thee, churliſh pric, 
A miniſt'ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 
When thou lieſt howling. 
Ham. What, the fair Ophelia! 
Queen. Sweets to the fweet': Farewel ! | 
f feattering Ms; 
I hop'd, thou ſhould have been my Hamlet's wife; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck'd, feet maid, 
And not have ſtrew'd thy grave. 
Laer. O, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that carſed head, 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moiſt ingenious ſenſe 
Depriv'd thee of ! Hold off the earth a while, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 
[ leaps into the grave. 
Now pile your duſk upon the quick and dead; 
Till of this flat a mountain yon have made, 
To o'er-top old Pelion, or the feyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus. 
Ham. [advancing] What is s he, whoſe ref 
Bears ſuch an emphaſis? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow. 
Conjures the wand' ring ſtars, and makes them fland 
Like wonder-wounded hearers — | 
Hamlet the Dane. [leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy ſoul! rappling. with him. 
Ham. Thou pray*i not well. . 
I pr*ythee, take thy fingers from my throat 4 
For, though I am not ſplenetive and raſh, 
Yet have I in me ſomething dangerous, 
Which let thy wiſdom fear : Hold of "ay hand, 
King. Pluck them aſunder. BY 
Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 
Alls. Gentlemen,. — | 


> 75 fg a requiem,—] A Requiaa is a maſs performed in Popith 


churches for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. The folio reads 


—ſing ſage requiem. STEEVENS. _, 
3 Al, &c,] This is rettored from the duartos. STEEVENS, 
Hor. 


I era ng 
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Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 


[The Attendants part them, and they come out of the graves 


Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eye-lids will no longer wag. = 

Queen. O my ſon! what theme? 

Ham. I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thouſand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my ſum.— What wilt thou do for her? 

King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 
Ham. Zounds, ſhew me what thou'lt do: 
Woul't 3 woul' t fight ? woul't faſt? woul't tear thy - 

| elf ? | | 
Woul't drink up eiſel“? eat a crocodile? | 

| | | Fl 


4 WouPt drink up eiſel ?] Waoul'tis a contraction of wouldef?, 
[wouldeſt thou] and perhaps ought rather to be written evoulf. The 
quarto, 1604, has gl. In the folio the word is ſpelt efile. Eiſii or eiſal 
is vinegar» The word is uſed by Chaucer, and on, and by Sir 
Thomas More, Works, p- 21. edit. 1557: | 

46 —— With ſowre pocion 

cc If thou paine thy taſt, remember therewithal 

«© How Chriſt for thee taſted eifi] and gall,” | 
The word is alſo found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, and in Coles'» 
Latin Dictionary, 1679. 

Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, has again employed the 
the ſame word in his 123th ſonnet : a 
5 4 like a willing patient, Iwill drink 

«6 Potions of eyſell gainſt my ſtrong infection; 
4 No bizrerneſs that I will bitter think, | 
«6 Nor double penance, to correct correction.“ 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, that a river was meant, either the Vel, or 
Gel, or Weiſel, a conſiderable river which falls into the Baltick ocean. 
The words, drink up, he conſiders as favourable to his notion. % Had 
 Shakſpeare,” he obſerves, “meant to make Hamlet ſay, Milt thou drink 
winegar, he probably would not have uſed the term drink up, which 
means, totally to ere, In King Richard II. Act II. ſc. ii. (he adds} 
a a thought in part the ſame occurs: 


5 & Is numb' ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry. 

But I muſt semark, in that paſſage evidently impoſſibilties are pointed out. 
Hamlet is only talking of difficult ar painful exertions. Every man can 
weep, fight, faſt, tear himſelf, drink a potion of vinegar, and eat a piece 
of a diſſected crocodile, however diſagreeable; for I have no * 


—— — — 


— a AM 1 


I'll do't.—-Doſt thou come here to whine ? 

To out-face me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and ſo will I : WE 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us ; till our ground, | 

Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 

Make Ofla like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 

I'Il rant as well as thou. | 
Queen. This is mere madneſss : 

And thus a while the fit will work on him ; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are diſclos'd , 

His filence wall fit drooping. 1 


— 


H. Am. 


the poet uſes the words eat a crocodile, for eat of a crocodile, We yet 
uſe the ſame phraſeology in familiar languages . 

On the phraſe drink up no ſtreſs can be laid, for our poet has em- 
ployed the ſame expreſſion in his 224th ſonnet, without any idea of 
entirely ex bauſting, and merely as ſynonymous to drink : ns 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 

& Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 

Again, in the ſame ſonnet: eu per b 2 

c«.»—*tis flattery in my ſeeing, 
« And my great mind moſt kingly drinks it ap. 

Again, in Timon of Athens : 

& And how his filence drinks up his applauſe.” 1 Þ 

In Shakſpeare's time, as at preſent, to drink up, often meant no 
more than ſimply to drink. So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
46 Sorbire, to fip or ſup up any drink.” In like manner we ſometimes 
ſay, when you have ſwallow'd down this potion,” though we mean 
no more than— “ when you have ſwallow'd this potion.” MALONE. 

S This is mere madneſs : 8&c.] This ſpeech in the firſt folio is given 
to the king. Marons. 2 23 

8 When that ber golden couplets are diſelos'd, ] To diſcloſe was an- 
.ciently uſed for to hatch. So, in the Booke of Huntynge, Hauking, 
" Fyſpyng, Kc. bl. I. no date: «Firſt they ben eges; and after they 

ben diſcloſed haukes; and commonly goshaukes ben diſcloſed as 
ſone as the choughes.” To exclude is the technical term at preſent. 
During three days after the pigeon has batched her couplets, (for ſhe 
. lays no more than tuo eggs,) ſhe never quits her neſt, except for a 
few moments in queſt of a little food for herſelf; as all her young re- 
quire in that early ſtate, is to be kept warm, an office which ſhe never 
ent to the male. STEEvEns. | 
E young neſtlings of the pigeon, when firſt diſcloſed, are callow, 
only covered with a yellow down: and for that reaſon ſtand in need of 


being cheriſhed by the kindly warmth of the hen, to protect them 2 
. the 
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Ham. Hear you, fir; | 
What is the reaſon that you uſe me thus ? 
J lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. [ Exit. 
King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him.— 
ek : Exit HoRaT10, 
Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech ; 
| Lo Laertes. 
We'll put the matter to the prefent puſn.— 
Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon.— 
This grave ſhall have a living monument: 
An hour of quiet ſhortly ſhall we ſee ; 
Till then in patience our proceeding be. - [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
4 Hall in the Caſtle. 
Enter HAMLET, and Hor AT TO. 


Ham. ings for this, fir: now ſhall you ſee the 
Other: | | 
You do remember all the circumſtance ? 

+ Hor. Remember it, my lord! 3 
Han. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me ſleep 7 ; methought, I lay | 
h e Worſe 


the chillneſs of the ambient air, for a conſiderable time after they are 
hatched. HEATR. | | | 
The word diſcloſe has already occurred in a ſenſe nearly allied to 
hatch, in this play: #3 
& And I do doubt, the hatch and the difcloſe 
cc Will be ſome danger.” MALON RE. | 
7 Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, „ Ce 
That would not let me ſleep ; &c.) So, in Troilus and Creſſida : | 
« Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight, | , 
_ «© Of this ſtrange nature, &c. | : 
The Hyſtorie of Hamblet, bl. let. furniſhed our authour with the 
ſcheme of ſending the prince to England, and with moſt of the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed in this ſcene : '- : 
[After the death of Ro « Fengon [the king. in the preſent 
play] could not content himſelfe, but fill his mind gave him that the 
_ foole [Hamlet] would play him ſome trick of legerdemaine. And in 
that conceit, ſeeking to bee rid of him, determined to ſind the meanes "A 


» 


Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes s. Raſhly, - 


And prais'd be raſhneſs for it , Let us know, 0 
Dur 


to doe t by the aid of a ſtranger, making the king of England miniſter 
of his maſſacreous reſolution; to whom he purpoſed to ſend him, and 
by letters defire him to put him to death 0 

% Now, to beare him company, were aſſigned two of Fengon's 
faithful miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained 
Hamlet's death, in ſuch ſort as he had advertiſed the king of England. 
But the ſubtil Daniſh prince, (being at ſea,) whilſt his companions 
ſlept, having read the letters, and knowing his uncle's great treaſon, 
with the wicked and villainous mindes of the two courtiers that led 
him to the ſlaughter, raced out the letters that concerned his dcath, 
and inſtead thereof graved others, with commiſhon to the king of 
England to hang his two companions; and not content to turn the 
death they had deviſed againſt him, upon their own neckes, wrote 
further, that king Fengon willed him to give his daughter to Hamb- 
let in marriage.” Hyft. of Hamblet, ſignat. G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the faithful miniſters of Fengon 
were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they bore. Shak- 
ſpeare, who has followed the ftory pretty cloſely, probably meant to 
deſcribe their repreſentatives, Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as equally 
guilty; as confederating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his life. 
So that his procuring their execution, though certainly not abſolutely 
neceſſary to his own ſafety, does not appear to have been a wanton 
and unprovoked cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has ſuppoſed in his-very in- 
genious obſervations on the general character and conduct of the 
prince throughout this piece. l + b & 

In the concluſion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated from 
the fabulous hiſtory, which in other places he has frequently followed. 

After Hemblet's arrival in England, (for no ſea-fight is mentioned,) 


ec the king, (ſays The Hyſi ory of Hamblet) admiring the young prince. 


him bis daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit ſet- 


ve 
— by him deviſed ; and the next day cauſed the two ſervants of Fen- 


gon — — to ſatisſy, as he thought, the king's deſire. Hy/t. of 
Hamb. id. i 
Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the 
king of England's daughter, who, it ſhould ſeem, had only been be- 
trotbed to him. When he arrived in his native country, he made the 
courtiers drunk, and having burnt then to death, by ſetting fire to the 
banqueting-room herein they ſat, he went into Fengon's chamber, 
and killed him, giving bim (ſays the relater) ſuch a violent blowe 
upon the chine of the neck, that he cut his head clean from the 
Koulders,” Ibid. fgnat. F 3. : | 
He is afterwards ſaid to have beep crowned munen, | 
ALONE» 


» mutines in che biibaes.] To gu was formerly wits for te 


mutiny. 


E 8 
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Our indiſcretion ſometime ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall“: and that ſhould _w_ us, 
| ere's 


iny. See p. n. 6, So mutine, for mutiner, or mutineer: © un 
rn. W F 5 mutinous or ſeditious perſon. In The Misfortunes 
of Arthur, a tragedy, 1587, the adjective is uſed: , A 
c« Suppreſſeth mutin force, and practicke fraud.” MALoNE. 
The bhilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or diſorderly ſailors were anciently linked together, The word 
is derived from Bilboa, a place in Spain where inſtruments of ſteel 
were fabricated in the utmoſt perfection. To underſtand Shakſpeare's 
alluſion completely, it ſhould be known, that as theſe fetters connect 
the legs of the offenders very cloſe together, their attempts to reſiſt 
mult be as fruitleſs as thoſe of Hamlet, in whoſe mind there was 4 
kind of fighting that would not let him ſleep, Every motion of one muſt 


diſturb his partner in confinement. The bilboes are till ſhewn in the 


Tower of London, among the other ſpoils of the Spaniſh Armada» The 
following is the figure of. them. STEEVENS. 


. Raſb ly, 
And prais*'d be raſbneſs for it, Let us know, 
Our indiſcretion ſometimes 2 us well, | 
When, &c.] Hamlet, delivering an account of his eſcape, begins 
with ſaying, That he raſply—and then is carried into a reflection upon 
the weakneſs of human wiſdom, I raſhly—praiſed be raſhneſs for it, 
Let us not think theſe events caſual, but let us know, that is, take 
notice and remember, that we ſometimes ſucceed by indiſcretion, when 
we fail by deep plots, and infer the perpetual ſuperintendance and 
agency of the Divinity. The obſervation is juſt, and will be allowed by 
every human being who ſhall reflect on the courſe of his own life, JonNs. 
This paſſage, I think, ſhould be thus diſtributed. 
Raſhly 
And prais'd be raſhneſs, for it lets us know, 
ur indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, f 
When our deep plots do fail; and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ;z— 
Hor. That is moſt certain.) | 3 
Ham. Up from my cabin, &c. So that raſply may be joined in con- 
ſtruction with in the dark grop'd I to find out them. TYR WHIT T. 
When our deep plots do pall: ] Thus the firſt quarto, 1604. The editor 
Vol. IX, D d of 
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There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will *. 
Hor. That is moſt certain, 
Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My ſea-gown ſcarf'd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them: had my deſire ; 
Finger'd their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again: making ſo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery; an exact command, — 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons “, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho! ſuch bugs and goblins in my life 3,— 
That, on the ſuperviſe, no leiſure bated +, 
| No, 


of the next quarto, for pall. ſubſtituted fall. The folio reads - when our 


dear plots do paule. 

Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read - when our deep plots do 
Fail: but pall and fail are by no means likely to have been confound- 
ed. I have therefore adhered to the old copies. In Antony and Cleo- 
Patra our poet has uſed the participle : 

«« F'll never follow thy pall'd fortunes more.” MaLone. 

2 There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how wwe will.] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
theſe words are merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, and dealer in 
ſeewers, lately obſerved to him, that his nephew (an idle lad) could onſy 
ff him in making them; he could rough-hbew them, but I wag 
obliged to ſhape their end. Whoever recollects the profeſſion of 
Shakſpeare's father, will admit that his ſon might be no ſtranger toſuch. 
a term. I have ſeen packages of wool pinn'd up with fkezwwers. ST EE. 


* Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons,] I am afraid here is a 


very poor conceit, founded on an equivoque between reaſons and raiſins, 
which in Shakſpeare's time were undoubtedly pronounced-alike. 5 
of raiſins, ſugars, &c. is the common phraſeology of ſhops. We have 
the ſame quibble in another play. Maron. 


3 With, bo ſuch bugs and goblins in my life ; | With ſuch eauſes of 


terror, riſing from my character and deſigns. JokNSON. 

A bug was no leſs a terrific being than a goblin, So, in Spenſer's 

Faery Queen, B. 2. c. 3: . | | 
« As ghaſtly bug does unto them affeare.” 
We call it at preſent a bugbear. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. VI. p. 373, n. 4. Mal ONE. 

4 — no leiſure bated,] Bated, for allowed, To abate, ſignifies 
to deduF#; this deduction, when applied to the perſon in whoſe 
favour it is made is called an a/lozvance. Hence he takes the liberty 
of uſing bated for allowed. WARBURTON. 

5 No 


orts . 


2 


3 
3 
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No, not to ſtay the grinding of the axe, 
My head ſhould be ſtruck off. 
Hor. Is't poſſible? 4 | 
Ham. Here's the commiſſion ;. read it at more leiſure. 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 


Hor. Ay, beſeech you. 4 
Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 


Or I could make * a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play ; ſat me down; 
Devis'd a new commiſſion ; wrote it fair: 

IT once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts do“, 

A baſeneſs to write fair, and labour*'d much 


How to forget that learning 3 but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman's ſervice 7: Wilt thou know 


The effect of what I wrote ? 
Hor. Ay, good my lord. EY | 
Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king,— 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love between them like the palm might flouriſh ; 


No leiſure bated—means, without any abatement or intermiſſion of 


time. MALONE. 

* Or I could make—] Or in old Engliſh ſignified before, See Vol. IV. 
p- 540, n. 9, MarLoNnE. 

5 Being thus benetted round with villanies, 

Or I could make a prologue to my brains, | 

They bad begun theplay :—] Hamlet is telling how luckily every 
thing fell out; he groped out their commiſſion in the dark without 
waking them; he found himſelf doomed to immediate deſtruction, 
Something was to be done for his preſervation. An expedient occurred, 
not produced by the compariſon of one method with another, or by a 
regular deduction of conſequences, but before he could make a prologue 
to bis brains, they had begun the play. Before he could ſummon his 
faculties, and propoſe to himſelf what. ſhould be done, a complete 
ſcheme of action preſented itſelf to him. His mind operated before he 
had excited it. This appears to me to be the meaning. JonxsoN. 

o as, our ſtatiſts do, ] A ftatiſt is a ſtateſman. So, in BenJonſon's Mag- 
netic Lady: | 

« Will ſcrew you out a ſecret from a ftatift.” STEEvVENS. 

Moſt of the great men of Shakſpeare's times, whoſe autographs 
have been preſerved, wrote very bad hands; their ſecretaries very neat 
ones. BLACKSTONE. 

7 —yeoman'”s ſervice:] The meaning, I believe is, This yeomanly 
qualification was a moſt uſeful ſervant, or yeoman, to me; i, e. did me 
eminent ſervice. The ancient yecmen were famous for their military va- 
lour. e Theſe were the good archers in time paſt (ſays Sir Tho. Smith), 
and the ſtable troop of footmen 55 all France,” STEEv. 

1 | * As 


/ 
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As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ſtand a comma *tween their amities®*; 

And many ſuch like ases of great charge“. 
That, on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Not ſhriving time allow'd. c 

Hor. How was this ſeal'd? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant 


8 As peace ſhould ſtill ber wheaten garland wear, | 
And ftand a comma *twween their amities;] The expreſſion of our 
author is, like many of his phraſes, ſufficiently conſtrained and af- 
feed, but it is not incapable of explanation. The comma is the note 
of connection and continuity of ſentences ; the period is the note of ab- 
ruption and disjunction. Shakſpeare had it perhaps in his mind to 
write, That unleſs England complied with the mandate, war ſhould 
Put a period to their ay he altered his mode of dition, and thought 
that, in an oppoſite ſenſe, - he might put, that peace ſhould ſtand a 
comma beteveen their amities. This is not an eaſy ſtile; but is it not 
the ſtile of Shakſpeare? JonnsoN. : 1 
9 — ases of great charge, ] Aſſes heavily loaded. A quibble is in- 
[tended between as the conditional particle, and aſs the beaſt of bur- 
then. That charg'd anciently ſignified loaded, may be proved from the 
following paſſage in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 
«© Thou muſt be the aſs charg'd with crewns to make way.“ 
| JonunsoN. 
Shakſpeare has ſo many quibbles of his own to anſwer for, that 
there are thoſe who think it hard he ſhould be charged with others 
which he never thought of. STEEVENS. | 


Though the firſt and obvious meaning of theſe words certainly is, 


& many ſimilar adjurations, or monitory injunctions, of great weight 
and importance, yet Dr. Johnſon's notion of a quibble being alſo in 
the poet's thoughts is ſupported by two other paſſages of Shakſpeare, 
in which aſſes are introduced as uſually employed in the carriage of 
gold, a charge of no ſmall weight: N 

ec He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs Bears gold, 

&« To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs. Fulius Cæſar. 

Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : HD 

ec like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 

ce Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 

c And death unloads thee.” | 


In further ſupport of his obſervation, it ſhould be remembered, that 


the letter s in the particle as is in the midland counties uſually pro- 
nounced hard, as in the pronoun 286. Dr. Johnfon himſelf always 
pronounced the particle as hard, and ſo 1 have no, doubt did Shak- 
ſpeare. It is ſo pronounced in Warwickſhire at this day, The firſt 
folio accordingly has -s. MALONE. 6 

. | T had 
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T had my father's fignet in my purſe, 
Which was the model of that Daniſh ſeal * : 
Folded the writ up in form of the other; 
Subſcrib'd it; gave 't the impreſſion; plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known * : Now, the next day 
Was our fea-fight; and what to this was ſequent 
Thou know'ſt already. 
Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſencrantz go to't. 
Ham. Why, man“, they did make love to this employ- 
ment; | 
They are not near my conſcience ; their defeat 
Does by their own infinuation 3 grow: 
»Tis dangerous, when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
Of mighty oppoſites. 1 
Hor. Why, what a king is this! | 
Ham. Does it not, think thee *, ſtand me now upon? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with ſuch cozenage; is' t not perfect conſcience, 
To quit him with this arm ? and is't not to be damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come | | 
In further evil ? „ 
Hor. It muſt be ſhortly known to him from England, 


What is the iſſue of the buſineſs there. 


* = the model of that Daniſp.ſea!:] The model is in old language 
the copy. The ſignet was formed in imitation of the Daniſh ſeal. See 
Vol. V. p. 58, n. 4, and Vol. VI. p. 568, n. . MarLonr. 

1 The changeling never known :—] A changeling is a child which 
the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the room of that which they ſteal. 
RNS Jounson, 

2 Why, man, &c.] This line is omitted in the quartos. STEEv. 

3 — by their own inſinuation—] By their having inſinuated or thruſt 
themſelves into the employment. M ALONE. f 
+ — think tbee, ] i. e. bethink thee. MALoONE. 

5 Thrown out his angle—] An angle in Shakſpeare's time fignified 
a fiſhing-rod. So, in Lily's Sapho and Phao, 1591: 

% Phao. But he may bleſs fiſhing, that caught ſuch a one in the ſea, 
© Venus. It was not with an angle, myboy, but with a net. MALON E. 

© To quit bim, &c. ] To requite him; to pay him his due. Jonns0Ns 

This paſſage, as well as the three following ſpeeches, is not in the 


quartos. STEEVENSe 
D d 3 ; | Ham. 


406 : 1 
Ham. It will be ſhort: the interim is mine; 
And a man's life's no more than to ſay, one. 
But I am very ſorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myſelf; 
For by the image of my cauſe, I fee _ 
The portraiture of his: IL'Il count his favours?: 
But, ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering paſſion. Bead 
Hor. Peace ; who comes here? 
Enter OSRICK. 
O/: Your lordſhip is right welcome back to Denmark, 
Ham. I humbly thank you, fir.—Doft know this water- 
7 No, my good lord. | 
Ham. Thy ſtate is the more gracious ; for *tis a vice 
to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: let a 
beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall ftand at the 


— 


king's meſs: Tis a chough7; but, as I ſay, ſpacious £ 
in the poſſeſſion of dirt. | | | 
Oy. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at leiſure, I 4 


ſhould impart a thing to you from his majeſty. 


Ham. I will receive it, fir, with all diligence of ſpirit ; 59 
Your bonnet to his right uſe ; tis for the head, 1 
Oßr. I thank your lordſhip, *tis very hot. 3 
Ham. No, believe me, *tis very cold; the wind is 2 

\ northerly. | | I 


Or. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. . 1 
Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry * and hot; or = 
my complexion —? . =_ 

OF. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very ſultry *,—as 


5 Til count bis fawours :] I'll count his favours is—T will make a c- 
count of them, i. e. reckon upon them, value them. STEEVENS. 
- Mr, Rowe for count very plauſibly reads court. MALONE. 

G wm Doft know this water-hy?] A water-fly ſkips up and down 
upon the ſurface of the water, without any apparent purpoſe or reaſon, 
and is thence the proper emblem of a buſy trifler. JounsoN. 

7 — is a chough ;—)] A kind of jackdaw. JokNsON. 

8 But yet, metbinks, it is very ſultry, &c.] Hamlet is here playing 
over the ſame farce with Oſrick, which he had formerly done with 
Polonius. STEEVENS. | | 

er my complexion—] The folios read or my complexion.STEE ve 

2 Exceedingly, my lord; it is very ſultry, | | 

— —- igniculum brumz fi tempore poſcas, 
Accipit endromidem; ſi dixeris æſtuo, ſudat. uv. MAL ONE. 


O75. 
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 *twere,—I cannot tell how. —My lord, his majeſty bade 


me ſignify to you, that he has laid a great wager on 


your head: Sir, this is the matter, — 


Ham. I beſeech you, remember 
Hamlet mowes him to put on his hat. 


O/r. Nay, good my lord; for my eaſe, in good faiths. 
Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe me, 
an abſolute gentleman, full of moſtexcellent differences5, 
of very ſoft ſociety, and great ſhewing: Indeed, to 

ſpeak feelingly © of him, he is the card or calendar of 
gentry 7, for you ſhall find in him the continent of what 


part a gentleman would ſee *, 


2 J beſeech you, remember] Remember not your courteſy,” I be- 
lieve, Hamlet would have ſaid, if he had not been interrupted, “ Re. 
member thy courteſy,” he could not poſſibly have ſaid, and therefore 
this abrupt ſentence may ſerve to confirm an emendation which I pro- 
poſed in Love's Labour's Loft, (Vol. II. p. 396, n. 8.) where Armado 
ſays—“ J do beſeech thee, remember thy courteſy ;z—1 beſeech thee, ap- 
parel thy head.“ I have no doubt that Shakſpeare there wrote, „re- 
member not thy courteſy,” —and that the negative was omitted by the 
negligence of the compoſitor. M ALONE. 

3 Nay, good my lord; for my eaſe, in good faith.] This ſeems to 
have been the affected phraſe of the time. — Thus in Marſton's Male- 
content, 1604: © I beſeech you, ſir, be covered. —“ No, in good 
faith, for my eaſe. And in other places. FARMER. : 
= It appears to have been the common language of ceremony in our 
poet's time. Why do you ſtand bare-beaded ? (lays one of the 
ipeakers in Florio's SECOND FRUTES, 1591,) you do yourſelf wrong, 
Pardon me, good fir (replies his friend); 1 do it for my caſe.” Again, 
in A New Way to pay old Debts, by Mallinger, 1633: 

Is't for your eaſe 7 
© You keep your hat off?” -MALONE. 

4 Sir, &c.] The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
ſpeeches; and in their place ſubſtitutes only, „Sir, you are not ig- 
norant of what excellence Laertes is at his weapon,” STEEVENS. 

full of moſt excellent differences, —] Full of diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellencies. JOHNSON» 

© — ſpeak teelingly — ] The firſt quarto reads ſe/lingly. STEEVENS. 

7 — the card or calendar of gentry; ] The general preceptor of ele- 
gance ; the card by which a gentleman is to direct his courſe ; the 
calendar by which he is to chooſe his time, that what, he does may be 
both excellent and ſeaſonable. JoxNnsoN. 

5 — for you ſhall find in bim the continent of what part a gentleman 
would ſee.) You ſhall find him containing and compriſing every guality 
which a gentleman would deſire to contemplate for imitation. I know not 
but it ſhould be read, You ſoall find bim the continent. JIonxsOoN. 


D d 4 ; | Hams 


66 ww 8 


* 
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Ham. Sir, his definement®? ſuffers no perdition in you; 
— though, I know, to divide him inventorially, would 
dizzy the arithmetick of memory ; and yet but raw nei- 
ther *, in reſpe& of his quick ſail, But, in the verity 
of extolment, I take him to be a ſoul of great article* ; 


and his infuſion of ſuch dearth 3 and rareneſs, as, to 
make true dition of him, his ſemblable is his mirrour ; 
and, who elſe would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 


Ohr. Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him. 
Ham. The concernancy, fir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 
O/r. Sir? | | 
Hor. Is't not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? 
You will do't, fir, really“. I 9 
| Ham. 


9 Sir, bis definement, &c.] This is deſigned as a ſpecimen, and ri- 
dicule of the court-jargon amongſt the precieux of that time. The 
ſenſe in Engliſh is, „Sir, he ſuffers nothing in your account of him, 
< though to enumerate his good qualities particularly would be end- 
4 leſs; yet when we had done our beſt, it would ſtill come ſhort of 
& him. However, in ſtrictneſs of truth, he is a great genius, and of 


cc a character ſo rarely to be met with, that to find any thing like him 


e we muſt look into his mirrour, and his imitators will appear no 
« more than his ſhadows.*” WarBURTON, 

I mand yet but raw neither, &c.] Raw is a word of great latitude; 
raw ſigni fies unripe, immature, thence un formed, imper fect, unſkilful. 


The beſt account of him would be imperfect, in reſpect of his quick 


fail, The phraſe quick ſail was, I ſuppoſe, a proyerbial term for 


 aftivity of mind. JOHNSON. 


2 — 4 ſoul of great article; -] This is obſcure, I once thought it 
might have been, a ſoul of great altitude; but, I ſuppoſe, a ſoul of 
great article, means a ſoul of large comprehenſion, of many contents. 
The particulars of an inventory are called articles. JounsoN. 

3 —of ſuch dearth—] Dearth is dearneſs, value, price. And his 


internal qualities of ſuch value and rarity. Jon xsON. 


4 I' not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? you will do't, fir, 
really.] Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe is very obſcure. The 
queſtion may mean, might not all this be underſtood in plainer language. 


But then, you will do it, fir, really, ſeems to have no uſe, for who 
could doubt but plain language would be intelligible? I would there- 


fore read, I. t poſſible not to be underſtood in a mother tongue. You 


will do it, fir, really.  JoynsoN. 


Suppoſe we were to point the paſſage thus: Is't not poſſible to un- 
derſtand? in another tongue you will do it, fir, really, 


The ſpeech ſeems to be addreſſed to Oſrick, who is puzzled by Ham- 


let's imitation of his own affected language. STEE ENS. 
8 Theobald 
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Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentleman ? 
Or. Of Laertes ? | : 
Her. His purſe is empty already; all his golden words 
are ſpent. | | 
: Ham. Of him, fir, 0 1 

Or. I know, you are not ignorant— _ _ 
Ham. I would, you did, ſir; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it would not much approve me; — Well, fir, 

O/r. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
Ham. I dare not confeſs that, leſt I ſhould compare 
with him in excellence® ; but, to know a man well, were 
to know himſelf. | 

O/r. I mean, fir, for his weapon ; but in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them, in his meed 7 he's unfellow'd. 

Ham, What's his weapon ? 

Or. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons: but, well. 

Or. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix Barbary - 
horſes : againſt the which lie Has impawn'd 5, as [ take 
it, fix French rapiers and poniards, with their aſügns, 


Theobald has filently ſubſtituted rarely for really, T think Horatio's 
ſpeech is addreſſed to Hamlet. Another tongue does not mean, as | 
conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed,) but © language 
ſo fantaſtical and affected as to have the appearance of a foreign 
tongue: and in the following words Horatio, I think, means to praiſe 
Hamlet for imitating this kind of babble ſo happily. I ſuſpect, how- 
ever, that the poet wrote—ls't poſſible not to underſtand in a mother 
tongue? MALONE. 

5 — if you did, it would not much approve me; ] If you knew I was 
not ignorant, your eſteem would not much advance my reputation. 
To approve, is to recommend to approbation. JOHNSON« "Ir 0 
51 dare not confeſs that, left I ſhould compare with him, &c. ] I dare 
not pretend to know him, left I ſhould pretend to an equality: no man 
can completely know another, but by knowing himſelf, which is the 
utmoſt extent of human wiſdom. fone 

7 — in his meed— In his excellence. JohN SON. 

See Vol. VI. p. 356, n. 6. MALON E. 

5 —impazon'd,—-]Thus the quarto 1604. The folio reads - impon d. 


Pignare in Italian ſignifies both to pazun, and to lay a wager, MAL ONE. 


Perhaps it ſhould be, depon d. So Hudibras : 
I would upon this cauſe depone 
« As much as any I have known.“ 
But perhaps imponed is pledged, impazned; ſo ſpelt to ridicule the af- 
fectation of uttering Engliſh words with French pronunciation, Jon xs. 
. % . as 


4¹⁰ H A R T, 
as girdle, hangersꝰ, and ſo: Three of the carriages, in 


faith, are very dear to fancy, very reſponſive to the 
hilts, moſt delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 


Ham. What call you the carriages ? 
Hor. I knew, you muſt be edified by the margent *, 


ere you had done. 

O/7. The carriages, fir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phraſe would be more german? to the 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our ſides ; I would, 
it might be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary 
horſes againſt fix French ſwords, their aſſigns, and three 
liberal-conceited carriages; that's the French bet againſt 
the Daniſh : Why 1s this impawn'd, as you call it ? | 

/r. The king, fir, hath lay'd 3, that in a dozen 

; | | paſſes 


9 —as girdle, hangers, and ſo:] i. e. and ſo forth. The word 
bangers has been miſunderſtood, That part of the girdle or belt by 
which the ſword was ſuſpended, was in our poet's time called be 
bangers. See Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617 : «© The hangers of a ſword. 
G. Pendants d'eſpee, . Subeingulum, &c, So, in an Inventory 
found among the papers of Hamlet Clarke, an attorney of a court of 
record in London in the year 1611, and printed in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Vol. LVIII, p. 111: | 

Item, One payre of girdle andbangers, of filver purle, and cullored ſilke. 

Item, One payre of girdler and bangers upon white ſattene,”” 

The hangers ran in an oblique dire&ion from the middle of the fore- 
part of the girdle acroſs the left thigh, and were attached to the girdle 
behind. MarLoNnE. . 

1 — you muſ} be edified by the margent,—] Dr. Warburton very pro- 
perly obſerves, that in the old books the gloſs or comment was uſually 
printed on the margent of the leaf. So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 
part 2d, 1630: 

6 I read 
« Strange comments in thoſe margins of your looks,” 

This ſpeech is omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. X. p. 92, n. 6. MALONE. 

2 — more german—] More a- in. JokNSON. 

3 The king, fir, bath lay d, &c.] This wager I do not underſtand. 
In a dozen paſles one muſt exceed the other more or leſs than three 
hits. Nor can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can be twelve 
to nine. The paſſage is of no importance; it is ſufficient that there 
was a wager. The quarto has the paſſage as it ſtands, The folio, 
He bath one twelve for mine. JonNsON. 

The meaning, I think, is, The king hath laid that in a game of 
a dozen paſſes, or in other words, in a trial of ſkill with foils, which 
is to be 2viibin, or at the utmoſt, not to go beyond, a dozen paſſes or 


bouts, 
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paſſes between yourſelf and him, he ſhall not exceed you 
three hits; he hath lay'd, on twelve for nine; and it 
would come to immediate trial, if your lordſhip would 
youchſafe the anſwer, 
Ham. How if I anſwer, no? 

O/r. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition] of your perſon 


in trial. : 
Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall : If it pleaſe his 


majeſty, it is the breathing time of day with me: let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king 
Bo hold 


bouts, Laertes does not exceed you three hits; the king bath laid on the 
principle of him who makes a bet, with the chance of gaining evelve, 
for nine that he may loſe: or, in the language of gameſters, the king 
(by the advantage allowed to the prince,) hath odds, tantamount to 
Four to three. 

So, in The Tempeſt, a 

— each putter out, on three for one,” 

means, each layer out of money on the terms of gaining tbree pounds, 
Kc. if he returns from his travels, for one that he hath ſtaked, and 
will loſe, if he does not return, 

If the words, „he bath lay d, &c. relate to Laertes, they muſt 
mean, I think, that „ Laertes hath laid on the principle of one who 
undertakes to make twelve paſſes for nine, that his adverſary ſhall 
make; on the ratio of twelve to nine. | 
Dr. Johnſon objects very plauſibly to this wager, that in a dozen 
paſſes one muſt exceed the other more or leſs than three hits: nor can 
there, ſays he, in a dozen paſles be twelve to nine. If my interpreta- 
tion of the words—be bath laid on twelve for nine, be right, the latter 
objeCtion is done away : for theſe words relate to the nature or prin- 
ciple of the bet, and not to the number of paſſes actually to be made. 

Let us then conſider the other objection.— In a dozen paſſes or bouts, 
if they are play'd out, one muſt certainly exceed the other more or leſs 
than three hits; for the victor muſt either gain eight to four, or ſeven 
to five, But Shakſpeare by the words—in à dozen paſſes, meant, I 
believe, - within a dozen paſſes, or in a game that at the utmoſt may be 
extended to a dozen paſſes» In ſuch a game it might be aſcertained 
that Laertes could not exceed Hamlet by three hits, without the 
twelve paſſes being made: for if Hamlet obtained the firſt five 
hits, the king would win his wager, and it would be uſeleſs to play out 
the remaining paſſes, inaſmuch as Laertes could not, in that caſe, ex- 
ceed his adverſary by three hits. So, if Laertes was ſucceſsful in the 
firſt five, and Hamlet in the ſecond five, - the game would be at an 
end, and Hamlet be victorious; for the remaining hits could avail 
Laertes nothing: and ſo in other caſes that might be put. a 

A caſe, however, it muſt be acknowledged, might ariſe, in which 
it might be neceſſary to play out the whole twelve paſſes. Thus, if 

Hamlet had made four hits, and Laertes, ſeven, Hamlet would _ 

2 a right 
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hold his purpoſe, I will win for him, if I can; if not, I 

will gain nothing but my ſhame, and the odd hits. 
O/r. Shall I deliver you ſo ? | 
Ham. To this effect, fir; after what flouriſh your na- 

ture will. 


Or. I commend my duty to your lordſhip. *' [ Exit. 


Ham. Yours, yours. —He does well, to commend it 


himſelf ; there are no tongues elſe for's turn. 
Hor. This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on his head“. 
1 | | Ham. 


a right to inſiſt on the twelfth bout being played, becauſe if he was 
ſucceſsful in that, his antagoniſt would be defeated, and loſe his wager. 
Shakſpeare probably did not advert to the circumſtance, that if the 
whole twelve paſſes were made, one muſt exceed the other by more or 
leſs than three hits, becauſe it is obvious that the wager might be de- 
termined without twelve paſſes being made. 5 
Three bits, was, I ſuppoſe, the uſual number by which ſuperior {kill in 
the uſe of the ſword was aſcertained in Shakſpeare's time. In Maſter 
Slender's engagement with a maſter of defence, the victor on making 
three venies, i. e. bits, more than his antagoniſt, was to have a diſh of 
Kew'd prunes, How.many bouts or paſſes were allowed, is not men- 
tioned z but probably the game generally was limited, and not permitted 
to exceed twelve paſſes.— The paſſage alluded to, has been miſunder- 
Kood, See the note on it in Vol. X. in the ApryEnNDIix. MALONE. 
4 This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on his head.] I ſee no par- 
ticular propriety in the image of the lapwing. Oſrick did not run till 
he had done his buſineſs. We may read, This lapwing ran a ay 
That is, æbis fellow was full of unimportant buſtle from bis birth. ons. 
The ſame image occurs in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News 5 
« , and coachmen . 
6 To mount their boxes reverently, and drive, 
6 Like lapwings with a ſhell upon their beads, 
8 « Thorough the ſtreets.” 5 
And I have ſince met with it ia ſeveral other plays. The meaning, 
1 believe, is,—This is a forward fellow. So, in Vittoria Corombona, 
or the White Devil, 1612: 
. us Forward lapwing, 
« He flies with the ſhell on's head.” 
Again, in Revenge of Honour, by Chapman: 
„ Boldneſs enforces youth to hard atchievements 
Before their time; makes them run forth like /apwwings 
« From their warm neſt, part of the ſpell yet flicking 
« Unto their downy heads.” STEEVENS. 
I believe, Hamlet means to ſay that Oſrick is, buſtling and impetuous, 
and yet << but rav in reſpect of his quick ſail.”* So, in Th: Character of 
an Oxford Incendiary, 1643 : This lapwing incendiary ran away balf- 
hatcb'd from Oxford, to raiſe a combuſtion in Scotland,” 
i In 
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Ham. He did comply with his dug 5, before he ſuck'd 
it. Thus has he (and many more of the ſame breed“, that, 
I know, the droſſy age dotes on,) only got the tune of 
the time, and outward habit of encounter?; a kind of 
yeſty collection, which carries them through and through 
the moſt fond and winnow'd opinions*; and do but 
blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out“. | 
| Enter 


In Meres's Wit's Treaſury 1598, we have the ſame image ex- 
preſſed exactly in our poet's words: © As the lapwing runneth away 
with the ſpell on her head, as ſoon as ſhe is hatched,” &c. MALON E. 

5 He did comply with bis dug, &c.] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1604, reads A [i. e. he] did, fir, with his dug, &c. For comply Dr. 
Warburton and the ſubſequent editors; read compliment. The 
verb to compliment was not uſed, as I thiak, in the time of Shakſpeare, 

| MartoNnE. 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have uſed comply in the ſenſe in which we uſe 
the verb compliment. See before, Act II. 1c. ii. let me comply with you 
in this garb, TYRWHITT. | 

6 — and many more of the ſame breed. ] The firſt folio has—and 
mine more of the ſame beavy. The ſecond folio—and nine more, &c. 
Perhaps the laſt is the true reading. STEEVENS. 

There may be a propriety in Leavy, as he has juſt call'd him a lap- 
Wing, ToL LET. 

« Many more of the ſame breed, is the reading of the quarto, 
1604. MALON E. : 

7 — outward habit of encounter; ] Thus the folio The quartog—= 
read—out of an habit of encounter. SPEEVENS. 

We ſhould, I think, read—an outward habit, &c. MALONE. 

8 — a kind 4 yeſty collection, which carries them through and 
through the moſt fond and winnow'd opinions ;] This paſſage in the 
quarto ſtands thus: „ They have got out of the habit of encounter, a 
« kind of miſty collection, which carries them through and through 
ce the moſt profane and trennowned opinions,” If this printer pre- 


| ſerved any traces of the original, our author wrote, © the moſt ſane 


« and renowned opinions,” which is better than [the reading pro- 
poſed by Dr. Warburton, ] fann'd and winnowwed. 

The meaning is, „ theſe men have got the cant of the day, a ſu- 
cc perficial readineſs of ſlight and curſory converſation, a kind of 
« frothy collection of faſhionable prattle, which yet carries them 
«© through the moſt ſelect and approved judgments. This airy facility 
cc of talk ſometimes impoſes upon wiſe men.” 

Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified? JokNSs Ox. 

The quarto, 1604, reads, —dotes on; only got the tune of the time, 
and out of an habit, & c. and—not miſty, but iy; the folio rightly, 
yeſty : the ſame quarto has not rrennowwned, but trennotped (a corrup- 
tion of vwinnoturd,) for which (according to the uſual proceſs,) the next 

| | ; quart 


* 
7 


414 H AM N E N. 
Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My lord“, his majeſty commended him to you 
by young Oſrick, who brings back to him, that you at- 
tend him in the hall: He ſends to know, if your plea- 
ſure hold to play with Laertes, or that you will take 
longer time. be 

Ham. I am conftant to my purpoſes, they follow the 
king's pleaſure: if his fitneſs ſpeaks, mine is ready; 
now, or whenſoever, provided I be ſo able as now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. 

Ham, In happy time. | 

Lord. The queen deſires you, to uſe ſome gentle en- 
tertainment * to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well inſtructs me. [ Exit Lord, 

Hor. You will loſe this wager, my lord. | 

Ham. I do not think ſo; ſince he went into France, I 
have been in continual practice; I ſhall win at the odds. 


quarto gave trennowned. Fond and wwinnowed is the reading of the 
folio. MALONE. 
Fond is evidently oppoſed to evinnowed. Fond, in the language of 
Shakſpeare's age, ſignified fooliſh. So, in the Merchant of Venices 
“ Thou naughty jailer, why art thou ſo fond, &c. 


Winnowved is ſifted, examined. The ſenſe is then, that their conver. | 


ſation was yet ſucceſsful enough to make them paſſable not only with 
the weak, but with thoſe of ſounder judgment. The ſame oppoſition 
in terms is viſible in the reading which the quartos offer. Profane or 
vulgar, is oppoſed to trenowned, or thrice renowned. STEEVENS. 

Fann'd and wwinnow'd ſeems right to me. Both words, evinnowved, 
Fand * and dreſt, occur together in Markham's Engliſh Huſbandman, 
p. 117. So do fan'd and winnow'd, fanned and winnowed, in his 
Huſbandry, p. 18, 76, and 77. So Shakſpeare mentions together the 
Fan and wind in Troilus and Creſſida, Act V. ſc. iii. ToLLET. 

9 — do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out.] Theſe men 
of ſhow, without ſolidity, are like bubbles raiſed from ſoap and water, 
which dance, and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you extend them, 
by blowing hard, ſeparate into a miſt; ſo, if you oblige theſe ſpecious 


talkers to extend their compaſs of converſation, they at once diſcover 


the tenuity of their intellects. JoxnsoN. | 
: My lord, &c.] All that paſſes between Hamlet and this Lord is 


omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. | ; 
Z— gentle entertainment] Mild and temperate converſation. JoHNs. 
3 T ſhall win at the odds.] I ſhall ſucceed with the advantage that 


1 am allowed. Ma LONE. 


o written without the apoſtrophe, and eaſily might in MS. be 


miſtaken for fond. 
| | : But 
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Bat thou would'ſt not think, how ill all's here about my 
heart: but it is no matter. ; 
Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 
Ham. It is but foolery ; bat it is ſuch a kind of gain- 
giving“, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 
Hor. If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it?: I will 
foreſtal their repair hither, and ſay, you are not fit. 
Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a ſpecial 
providence in the fall of a ſparrow. If it be now, *tis 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it 
be not now, yet it will come: the readineſs is all: 
Since no man of aught he leaves, knows, what is't to 
leave betimes *? Let be. | 
Enter 


4 —;f gain-giving, ] Gain-giving is the ſame as miſ-giving. STEEV. 

* If San mind Wa- 3 obey it:] With theſe 88 of 
future evils ariſing in the mind, the poet has forerun many events 
which are to happen at the concluſions of his plays; and ſometimes ſo 
particularly, that even the circumſtances of calamity are minutely 
hinted at, as in the inſtance of Juliet, who tells her lover from the 
window, that he appears /ike one dead in the bottom of a tomb. The 
ſuppoſition that the genius of the mind gave the alarm before ap- 
proaching diſſolution, is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never be 
totally driven out: yet it muſt be allowed the merit of adding beauty 
to poetry, however iujurious it may ſometimes prove to the weak and 
the ſuperſtitiouss STEEVENS. | 

Since no man, of aught be leaves, knows, ⁊vbat is't to leave betimes ?] 
'The old quarto reads, Fince no man, of aught be leaves, knows, what 
is't to leave betimes ? Let be, This is the true reading. Here the pre- 
miſes conclude right, and the argument drawn out at length is to this 
effect: It is true, that, by death, we loſe all the goods of life, 
« yet ſeeing this loſs is no otherwiſe an evil than as we are ſenſible of 
ce it; and fince death removes all ſenſe of it, what matters it how 
« ſoon we loſe them? Therefore come what will, I am prepared.“ 

.  WarBurTON. 

The reading of the quarto was right, but in ſome other copy the 
harſhneſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened, and the paſſage ſtood thus: 
Since no man knows aught of what be leaves. For knows was printed in 
the later copies has, by a ſlight blunder in ſuch typographers. 

I do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paſlage the 
beſt that it will admit, The meaning may be this: Since nyo man 
knows aught of the ſtate of life which be leaves, fince he cannot judge 
what other years may produce, why ſhould he be afraid of leaving 
life betimes ? Why ſhould he dread an early death, of which he cannot 
tell whether itis an exclufion of happineſs, oran interception of calamity. 
1 deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of augury and omens, which has no ground 

; | in 


Las H MR Ree 


Enter King, Queen, LAERTES, Lords, OsRick, and 
Attendants with foils, &c. 
King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 


_ [The King puts the hand of Laertes into that of Hamlet. 


Ham. Give me your pardon, fir? : I have done you wrong; 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 15 
This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 
How I am puniſh'd with a ſore diſtraction. 

What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 

And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 


Who does it then? His madneſs : If*t be ſo, 


Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd ; 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 
Sir, in this audience®, | 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt my brother. 
Laer. I am ſatisfy'd in nature“, 


in reaſon or piety; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but by the direc- 


tion of providence. 8 

Hanmer has, Since no man owes augbt, a conjecture not very repre- 
henfible, Since no man can call any poſſeſſion certain, what is it to 8 ? 

| oEN SON. 

Dr. Warburton has truly ſtated the reading of the firſt erer 1604. 
The folio reads Since no man bas ought of what he leaves, what is't 
to leave betimes ? | 1 

In the late editions neither copy has been followed. MAL ONE. 

7 Give me your pardon, fir :] I wiſh Hamlet had made ſome other 
defence; it is unſuitable to the character of a good or a brave man, to 
ſhelter himſelf in falſehood. JonunsoNn, 

8 Sir, &c.] This paſſage I have reſtored from the folio. STExv. 

9 Jam ſatisfied in nature, &c.] This was a piece of ſatire on fan- 
taſtical honour. Though nature is ſatisfied, yet he will aſk advice of 
older men of the ſword, whether artificial honour ought to be contented 
with Hamlet's ſubmiſſion. 

There is a paſſage ſome what ſimilar in the Maid's Tragedy: 

Eva. Will you forgive me then? 
Mel. Stay, 1 muſt aſt mine honour firſt.” STEEVENS. 
| | whoſe 
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Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour, 
J ftand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour *, 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor'd : But till that time, 
J do receive your offer'd love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. I embrace it freely; | 
And will this brother's wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils; come on. . 
Laer. Come, one for me. | 
Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your ſkill ſhall, like a ftar i' the darkeſt night, 
Stick firy off indeed. | 
Laer. You mock me, fir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. 3 
King. Give them the foils, young Oſrick.— Couſin 
| Hamlet, | | 
You know the wager ? ; 
Ham, Very well, my lord; | 
Your grace hath laid the odds o' the weaker ſide a. 
King. I do not fear it; I have ſeen you both;— 


But ſince he's better'd, we have therefore odds. 


Laer. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Ham, This likes me well: Theſe foils have all a 
length? . - . [They prepare to play. 


1 Ti by ſome elder maſters, of known honour, ] Mr. Steevens thinks 
that * this is ſaid in allufion to the ancient maſters of defence,” of 
Shakſpeare's time. See Vol. I. p. 204, n. 9. Our poet frequently 
alludes to Engliſh cuſtoms, and may have done ſo here, but I do not 
believe that gentlemen ever ſubmitted points of honour to perſons who 
exhibited themſelves for money as prize-fighters on the publick ſtage z 


though they might appeal in certain caſes to Raleigh, Eſſex, or South- 


ampton, who from their high rank, their courſe of life, and efta- 


bliſhed reputation, might with ſtrict propriety be ſtyled, * elder 
maſters, of known bonour.” MALONE. g 


2 Tour grace bath laid the odds e' the weaker fide.] Hamlet either 
means, that what the king had laid was more valuable than what 
Laertes ſtaked; or that the king bath made bis bet, an advantage being 


given to the weaker party. I believe the firſt is the true interpretation. 


n the next line but one the word adds certainly means an advantage 
given to the party, but here it may have a different ſenſe, This is not 
an uncommon practice with our poet. MAL ONE. 
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O/. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Set me the ſtoups of wine upon that table. 
If Hamlet give the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an union ſhall he throw“, 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn: Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet, —Come, begin ;— 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, fir. | == 
Laer, Come, my lord, [T hey play. 
Ham, One. FS | 1 
Laer. No. | 
Ham. Judgment. | 
O/r. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer. Well, —again. | 


King. Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this pearl is thine 5; 


Here's 


3. ==the ſtoups of wine ] A foup is a flaggon, or bow!. STEEVENSs 
Containing ſomewhat more than two quarts, See Vol. IV. p. 33, 

Ne 1. MaLoNE. - 8 
1 And in tbe cup an union ſpall be throw,] Thus the folio rightly, 
In the firſt quarto by the careleſſneſs of the printer, for union, we have 
wnice, which in the ſubſequent quarto copies was made onyx, An 
union is a very precious pearl. See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, 
and Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in vw. MaLonsx.. 

The union is thus mentioned in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's 
Nat. Hi. And hereupon it is that our dainties and delicates here at 
Rome, &c. call them anions, as a man would ſay fingular and by them- 
ſelves alone.“ : 


To ſwallow a pearl in a draught ſeems to have been equally common 


to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the ſecond part of f you 
know not me, you know No Body, 1606, Sir Thomas Greſham ſays; 
„ Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. . 
c Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this pearle 
- © Unto his queen and miſtreſs.” STEEVENS. 
* 5 = this pearl is tbine;] Under pretence of throwing a pearl inte 
the cup, the king may be ſuppoſed to drop ſome poiſonous drug into 


the 
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I pray you, paſs with your beſt violence; 
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Here's to thy health. —Give him the cup. 


| [Rog ſound ; aud cannon ſhot off within. 
Ham, I'll play this bout firſt, ſet it by a while. 
Come.—Another hit ; What ſay you ? [They play. 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confeſs, 
King. Our ſon ſhall win. 
Queen. He's fat, and ſcant of breath 5, 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The queen carouſes to thy ee Hamlet. 
Ham, Good madam,— | 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. | 
Queen. 1 will, my lord ;—T pray you, pardon me. 
King. It is the poiſon'd cup; it is too late. [ Afdes 
Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. | 
Laer. My lord, Ill hit him now. 
King. I do not think it. oy 
Laer. And yet it is almoſtagainſt my conſcience. ¶ Ade. 
Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes : You do but dally; 


I am afeard, you make a wanton of me 7. 


the wine. Hamlet ſeems to ſuſpect this, when he afterwards diſcovers 
the effects of the poiſon, and tauntingly aſks him,. It the union bere? 
| STEEVENS+ 

6 Queen. He's fat, and ſcant of breath.] It ſeems that Fobn 
Lowin, who was the original Fa/flaff, uns no leſs celebrated for his 
performance of Henry VIII. and Hamlet. See the Hiftoria Hiftrionicss 
c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of nis figure, to appear 
with propriety in the two former of theſe characters, Shakſpeare might 
Have put this obſervation into the mouth of her majeſty, to apologize 
for the want of ſuch elegance of perſon as an audience might expect to 
meet with in the repreſentative of the youthful Prince 'of Denmark, 
whom Ophelia ſpeaks of as the glaſs of faſhion and the mould of 
form.” This, however, is mere conjecture, as Foſepb Taylor like- 


wiſe ated Hamlet during the life of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 


The authour of Hiſtoria Hiſtrionica, and Downes the prompter; con- 
cur in ſaying that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet, Roberts the 
player alone has aſſerted, (apparently without any authority,) that 


this part was performed by Lowin. MATLOxx. 


7 — you make a wanton of nie.] A wanton was a man feeble and ef- 
feminate. In Cymbeline, Imogen ſays, I am not 
66 ſo citizen a wanton, as 
« To ſeem to die, ere fick.'”* Jounso0Nns | | 
Ee 2 | Laer. 


_  LAREMMGD Þ F, 


Laer. Say you ſo? come on. 
Or. Nothing neither way. 


Laer. Have at you now. 


[They play. 


_ [Laertes wounds Hamlet ; then, in ſcuffling, they 
Change rapiers, and Hamlet avounds Laertes. 


King. Part them, they are incens'd. 
Ham. Nay, come again. 


Or. Look to the queen there, ho! 
Hor. They bleed on both ſides:— How is it, my lord? 


1 
& » © 


The drink, the drink ;—I am poiſon'd'! 


O/r. How is't, Laertes ? 


{The queen falls. 


Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Oſrick ; 
I am juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. 


Ham. How does the queen ? 
King. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 


Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my dear 


Hamlet !— | 


[dies. 


Ham. O villainy !—Ho! let the door be lock'd: 
Treachery! ſeek it out. 
Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art ſlain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour's life; 
The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated, and envenom'd: the foul practice 
Hath turn'd itſelf on me; lo, here I lie, 

Never to riſe again: Thy mother's poiſon'd; 

IJ can no more; — the king, the king's to blame. 


* * 


Ham. The point envenom'd too !— 


Then, venom, to thy work, 


Off. and Lords. Treaſon! treaſon! 


[Laertes alls. 


[abs the king. 


Ling. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd*rous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this-potion :—ls the union here“? 

Follow my mother. 


7 
4 


= 
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Laer. He is juſtly ſerv'd; 


[King dies. 


I ebe union bere ?] Thus the folio, In a former paſſage in the 
_quarto, 1604, for union we had unice; here it has onyx. 

It ſhould ſeem from this line, and Laertes's next ſpeech, that Hamlet 
here forces the expiring king to drink ſome of the poiſoned cup, and 
that he dies while it is at his lips. MALoNE, 
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Tt is a poiſon temper'd by himſelf. — 

Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet : 

Mine and my father's death come not upon thee; 

Nor thine on me! | [ diese 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 

Jam dead, Horatio: Wretched queen, adieu 

Vou that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act“, 

Had I but time, (as this fell ſerjeant, death, 

Is ſtrict in his arreſt *,) O, I could tell you, — 

But let it be:. Horatio, I am dead; 


Thou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 


To the unſatisfied. 
Hor. Never believe it; 
Jam more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor left. 
Ham. As thou'rt a man. 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, I'll have it.— 
O God !—Horatio*, what a wounded name, | 
Things ſtanding thus unknown, ſhall live behind me 3? 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, | 
To tell my ftory,—- [March afar off, and ſhot within, 
What warlike noiſe is this ? ; 
O/r. Young Fortinbras, with conqueſt come from Po- 
land, | 
To the ambaſſadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 


9 That are but mutes or audience to this act, ] That are either mere 
auditors of this cataſtrophe, or at moſt only mute performers, that fill 
the ſtage without any part in the action. JoxnsoN. 

* as this fell ſerjeant, death, 

1s ftri& in his —_ So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet: 
«& When that fell arreſt, 
| &« Without all hail, ſhall carry me away,,-."” MALONE. 
2 0 G- Horatio, &c. ] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O good. 


Horatio. MALONE. | ; 
3 — ſpall live bebind me?] Thus the folio. The quartos read—ſhall 


I leave behind me. STEEVENS. 
e 3 The 
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The potent poiſon quite o'er-crows my ſpirit +; 

I cannot live to hear the news from England: 

But I do propheſy, the election lights 

On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents 5, more and leſs, 

Which have ſolicited *,— The reſt is ſilence. [ dies, 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart: — Good night, ſweet 

prince; ; 4 | 

And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt 7 !— 

Why does the drum come hither ? [March within, 

| | Enter 


4 The potent poiſon quite o'er-crows my ſpirit; ] This word, for which 


Mr. Pope and the ſucceeding editors have ſubſtituted ver- grows, is 


uſed by Holinſhed in his Hiftory of Ireland: ( Theſe fnoblemen la- 
boured with tooth and gayle to over-crowe, and conſequently to over- 
throw, one another.“ | 

Again, in the epiſtle prefixed to Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 
1593: © About two yeeres ſince a certayne demi-divine took upon him 
to ſet his foote to mine, and ower=-crowe mee with comparative terms.“ 

| | MaLoNEs 
5 — the occurrents,] i. e. incidents. The word is now diſuſed. 
So, in The Hog bath loft bis Pearl, 1614: Ei! 
& Such ſtrange occurrents of my fore-paſt life.” STEEvEns. 

6 Mpicb bave ſolicited, =] What Hamlet would have ſaid, the poet 
has not given us any ground for conjecturing. By ſolicited, Dr. War- 
burton underſtands, brought on the event, The words ſeem to mean no 
more than—vbich have incited me ton, MALONE. | 

7 Now cracks a noble heart: Good night, ſweet prince 

Asad flights of angels fing thee to thy reft! | So, in Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre, 1609: | | 
* cc If thou liv'ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a Heart, 
| «© That even cracks for woe.“ 

The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Eſſex's prayer on the 
ſcaffold were theſe: —and when my life and body ſhall part, ſend thy 
bleſſed angels,wbich may receive my ſoule, and convey it to the joys of beaven,” 


Hamlet had certainly been - exhibited before the execution of that 


amiable nobleman; but the words here given to Horatio might have 
been one of the many additions made to this play. As no copy of an 
earlier date than 1604 has yet been diſcovered, whether Lord Eſſex's 


laſt words were in our authour's thoughts, cannot now be aſcertained. 


MALONE. 
Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ſtrength 
of which Horatio founds this eulogy, and recommends him to the pa- 
tronage of angels. | 
Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghoſt, undertakes with 
ſeeming alacrity to revenge the murder; and declares he will baniſh 
all other thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, but one "ag 
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Enter Fox TIN BRAS, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and 
: Others. 
Fort. Where is this fight? 
| Hor, 


fort to keep his word, and that is, when he miſtakes Polonius for the 
king. On another occaſion, he defers his purpoſe till he can find an 
opportunity of taking his uncle when he is leaſt prepared for death, that 
he may inſure damnation to his foul, Though he aflaſſinated Polo- 
nius by accident, yet he deliberately procures the execution of his 
ſchool-fellows, Roſencrantz and Guilderſtern, who appear to have 
been unacquainted with the treacherous purpoſes of the mandate which 
they were employed to carry. Their death (as he declares in a ſubſe- 

uent converſation with Horatio) gives him no concern, for they ob- 
truded themſelves into the ſervice, and he thought he had a right to 
deſtroy them. He is not leſs accountable for the diſtraction and death 
of Ophelia. He comes to interrupt the funeral deſigned in honour of 
this lady, at which both the king and queen were preſent; and, by 
ſuch an outrage to decency, renders it ſtill more neceſſary for the 
uſurper to lay a ſecond ſtratagem ' for his life, though the firſt had 
proved abortive. He comes to inſult the brother of the dead, and to 
boaſt of an affection for his ſiſter, which, before, he had denied to her 
face; and yet at this very time muſt be conſidered as deſirous of ſup- 
porting the character of a madman, ſo that the openneſs of his con- 
feſfion is not to be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Hora- 
tio afterwards for the abſurdity of this behaviour, to which, he ſays, 
he was provoked by that nobleneſs of fraternal grief, which, indeed, 
he ought rather to have applauded than condemned. Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved, that to bring about a reconciliation with Laertes, he has 


availed himſelf of a diſhoneſt fallacy; and to conclude, it is obvious 


to the moſt careleſs ſpectator or reader, that he kills the king at laſt 
to revenge himſelf, and not his father. 


Hamlet cannot be ſaid to have purſued his ends by very warrantable 


means; and if the poet, when he ſacrificed him at laſt, meant to 


have enforced ſuch a moral, it is not the worſt that can be deduced 
from the play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Yalen- 
tinian, ſays, | 
| « Although his juſtice were as white as truth, 
« His way was crooked to it; that condemns him.“ 

The late Dr. Akenſide once obſerved to me, that the conduct of 

amlet was every way unnatural and indefenſible, unleſs he were to be 
regarded as a young man whoſe intelle&s were in ſome degree impaired 
by his own misfortunes z by the death of his father, the loſs of ex- 
pected ſovereignty, and a ſenſe of ſhame reſulting from the haſty and 
inceſtuous marriage of his mother. | | 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe Hamlet ſeems to 
have been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeſerving the pity of the 
audience; and becauſe no writer on Shakſpeare has taken the pains to 
point out the immoral tendency of his character. STEEvaNs. 

| 864 . : Some 
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Hor. What is it, you would ſee? 
If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch. 


Fort, 


Some of the charges here brought againſt Hamlet appear to me 
queſtionable at leaſt, if not unfounded. I have already obſerved that 
in the novel on hic h this play is conſtructed, the miniſters who by the 
king's order accompanied the young prince to England, and carried 
with them a packet in which his death was concerted, were apprized 
of its contents; and therefore we may preſume that Shakſpeare meant 
to deſcribe their repreſentatives, Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as 
equally criminal; as combining with the king to deprive Hamlet of his 
lite. His procuring their execution therefore does not with certainty 
appear to have been an unprovaked cruelty, and might have been con- 
ſidered by him as neceſſary to his future ſafety; knowing, as he 
muſt have known, that they had devoted themlelves to the ſervice of the 
king in whatever he ſhould command. The principle on which he 
acted, is aſcertained by the following lines, from which alſo it may be 
inferred that the poet meant to repreſent Hamlet's ſchool-fellows ag 
privy to the plot againſt his life ; ; | 

& There's letters ſeal'd: and my two ſchool-fellows— , 
e Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd,— 
- 6 They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
« And marſhall me to knavery: Let it work; i 
« For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 
46 Hoiſt with his own petar; and it ſhall go hard, 
4 But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
& And blow them to the moon,” 

Another charge is, that (“ he comes to diſturb the funeral of Opbelia: 
but the fact is otherwiſe repreſented in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act: 
for when the funeral proceſſion appears, (which he does not ſeek, but 
finds,) he exclaims, „„ j 

“ The queen, the courtiers : wuho is this they follow, 

& And with ſuch maimed rites?” _ 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes men- 
tions that the dead body was that of his ſiſter 

I do not perceive that he is accountable for the madneſs of Ophelia, 
He did not mean to kill her father when concealed behind the arras, 
but the king; and ftill leſs did he intend to deprive her of her reaſon 
and her life: her ſubſequent diſtraction therefore can no otherwiſe be 
laid to his charge, than as an unforeſeen conſequence from his too ar- 
dently purſuing the obje& recommended to him by his father. 

He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's grave, not 
with a deſign to inſult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which then 
he had no reaſon to conceal,) and from the brawery of ber brother's 
grief, which excited him (not to condemn that brother, as has been 
ſtated, but) to vie with him in the expreſſion of affection and ſorrow : 
8 | eee « Why, 
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Fort. This quarry cries on havock 9 -O proud death! 
What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell, | 
That thou ſo many princes, at à ſhot, 

So bloodily haſt ſtruck ? 
I. Amb, The fight is diſmal ; 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are ſenſeleſs, that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 
That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
Where ſhould we have our thanks ? 

Hor. Not from his mouth ?, 

Had it the ability of life to thank you; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 

ut fince, ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that theſe bodies 


c Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
4c Until my eyelids will no longer wag.— 
6 I lov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 
c Could not with all their quantity of love 
« Make up my ſum,” 
When Hamlet ſays, ** the bravery of his grief did put me into 
a towering paſſion,” I think, he means, into a lofty expreſſion (not 
of reſentment, but) of ſorrow. So, in King Jobn, Vol. IV. p. 487: 
cc She is ſad.and paſſionate at your highneſs' tent.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in the play before us: : 
c The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 
44 (Unleſs things mortal move them not at all,) 
% Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
«© And paſſion in the gods.” | 
I may alſo add, that he neither aſſaulted, nor inſulted Laertes, till 
that nobleman had curſed him, and ſeized him by the throat. MALONE. 

9 This quarry cries on hawack !] Hanmer reads, | 
cries out, bawock ! | 
To cry on, was to exclaim againſt, I ſuppoſe, when unfair ſportſmen 
deſtroyed more quarry or game than was reaſonable, the cenſure was 
to cry, Havock. JokNSON. : 

i What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell,] Shakſpeare has already 
employed this alluſion to the Choæ, or feaſts.of the dead, which were 
anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by Plutarch in the 
life of Antonius. Our author likewiſe makes Talbot ſay to his ſon in 
the Firſt Part of King Henry VT: 

„ No art thou come unto a feaſt of death.” STEVENS. 

2 == bis mouth,] i. e. the king'ss STEEVENS. | 

High 
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High on a ſtage be placed to the view; 
And let me ſpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about: So ſhall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural as 3; 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters ; 
Of deaths put on“ by cunning, and forc'd cauſe 5 ; 
And, in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook | 
Fall'n on the inventors? heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. 8 
Fort. Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nobleſt to the audience. 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune; | 
I have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom e, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 
Hor. Of that I ſhall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on more ?: 


3 Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural afis;] Of ſanguinary and un- 
natural acts, to which the perpetrator was inſtigated by concupiſcence, 
or, to uſe our poet's own words, by © carnal ſtings,” The ſpeaker alludes 
to the murder of old Hamlet by his a. Ya previous to his inceſtuous 
union with Gertrude. A feeble Remarker aſks, © was the relationſhip 
between the uſurper and the deceaſed king a ſecret confined to Horatio?“ 
No, but the murder of Hamlet by Claudius was a ſecret which 
the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to him 
alone; and to this it is he principally, though covertly, alludes. — Carnal 
3s the reading of the only authentick copies, the quarto 1604, and the 
folio 1623. The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, 
for carnal, read cruel, Marone, 

4 Of deaths put on—] i. e. inſtigated, produced. See Vol. VII. 
p. 217, n. 7, MATLONE. | 
5 — and forc'd cauſe 3] Thus the folio. The quartos read—and for 
wo cauſe. STEEVENS. N 6 

6 — ſome rights of memory in this kingdom, ] Some rights, which are 
remembered in this kingdom. MaLoNE. | 

7 And from bis mouth auboſe vice will draw on more:] Thus the 
folio. The quarto 1604, reads—draw no more. MALONE. | 

Hamlet, juſt before his death, had ſaid, . 

But I do propheſy, the election lights 

On Fortinbras : be bas my dying voice; 

So tell him, &c. 
Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that meſſage; and very juſtly in- 
fers, that Hamlet's voice will be ſeconded by others, and procure them 
in favour of Fortinbras's ſucceſſion. THEzoOBALD. 


But 
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But let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 
Even while men's minds are wild; leſt more miſchance, 
On plots, and errors, happen. 
Fort. Let four captains | 
Bear Hamlet, like a foldier, to the ſtage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 


To have prov'd molt royally : and, for his paſſage, 

The ſoldiers? muſick, and the rites of war, 

Speak loudly for him.— 

Take up the bodies :—Such a ſight as this 

Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs. 

Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot *, | [A dead march. 
[ Exeunt, bearing off tbe dead bodies; after which, 

a peal of ordnance is ſhot off. | a 


8 If the dramas of Shakſpeare were to be characteriſed, each by the 
particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we muſt allow 
to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of variety. The incidents are ſo 
numerous, that the argument of the play would make a long tale. 
The ſcenes are interchangeably diverſified with merriment and ſo- 
lemnity; with merriment that includes judicious and inſtructive ob- 
ſervations; and ſolemnity not flrained by poetical violence above the 

natural ſentiments of man. New characters appear from time to time 
in continual ſucceſſion, exhibiting various forms of life and particular 
modes of converſation. The pretended madneſs of Hamlet cauſes 
much mirth, the mournful diſtraction of Ophelia fills the heart with 
tenderneſs, and every perſonage produces the effect intended, from the 
apparition that in the firſt act chills the blood with horrour, to the fop 
in the laſt, that expoſes affectation to juſt contempt, | 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly ſecure againſt objections. The 
action is indeed for the moſt part in continual progreſſion, but there 
are ſome ſcenes which neither forward nor retard it, Of the feigned 
madneis of Hamlet there appears no adequate cauſe, for he does no- 
thing which he might not have done with the reputation of ſanity. 
He plays the madman moſt, when he treats Ophelia with ſo much 
rudeneſs, which ſeems to be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. \ 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inſtrument than an 
agent. After he has, by the ſtratagem of the play, convicted the king, 
he makes no attempt to puniſh him; and his death is at laſt effected 
by an incident which Hamlet had no part in producing. 

The cataſtrophe is not very happily produced ; the exchange of wea- 
pons is rather an expedient of neceſſity, than a ſtroke of art. A ſcheme 
might eafily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes 
with the bowl. 

The poet is accuſed of having ſhewn little regard to poetical juſtice, 
and may be charged with equal negle& of poetical probability. The 4 
apparition lefr the regions of the dead to little purpoſe ; the revenge 
„ hich he demands is not obtained, but by the death of him that was 


required 
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required to take it; and the gratification, which would ariſe from the 


deſtruction of an uſurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimely 
death of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmleſs, and the 


pious, Joh NsON. | 
ACT II. SCENE H.-F. 272. 

The rugged Pyrrbus, be, &c.] The two greateſt poets of this and 
the laſt age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Troilus and Creſſida, and 
Mr. Pope in his note on this place, have concurred in thinking that 
Shakſpeare produced this long paſlage with deſign to ridicule and 
expoſe the bombaſt of the play from whence it was taken; and that 
Hamlet's commendation of it is purely ironical. This is become the 
general opinion, I think juſt otherwiſe; and that it was given with 
commendation to upbraid the falſe taſte of the audience of that time, 
which would not ſuffer them to do juſtice to the ſimplicity and 
ſublime of this production. And I reaſon, firſt, from the character 
Hamlet gives of the play, from wheace the paſſage is taken. Second- 
ly, from the paſſage itſelf, And thirdly, from the effect it had on 
the audience. | | 

Let us conſider the character Hamlet gives of it. The play, I re- 
member, pleaſed not the million; tenas caviare to the general: but it 
evas (as I] received it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch matters 
cried in the top of mine) an excellent play, well digeſted in the ſcenes, 
ſet down with as much modeſty as cunning. I remember one ſaid, there 
evas no ſalt in tbe lines to make the matter ſavoury ; nor no matter in the 
phraſe that might indite the author of affection; but called it an honeſt 
metbod. They who ſuppoſe the paſſage given to be ridiculed, muſt needs 
ſuppoſe this character to be purely ironical. But if ſo, it is the 
ſtrangeſt irony that ever was written, It pleaſed not the multitudes 
This we muſt conclude to be true, however ironical the reſt be. Now 
the reaſon given of the deſigned ridicule is the ſuppoſed bombaſt, 
But thoſe were the very plays, which at that time we know took 
with the multitude. And Fletcher wrote a kind of Rehearſal purpoſely 
to expoſe them. But ſay it is bombaſt, and that therefore it took not 
with the multitude. Hamlet preſently tells us what it was that 
diſpleaſed them. There was no ſalt in tbe lines to make the matter 

awvoury; nor no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author of 
affetion ; but called it an boneſt metbod. Now whether a perſon 
ſpeaks ironically or no, when he quotes others, yet common ſenſe 
requires he ſhould quote what they ſay, Now it could not be, if 
this play diſpleaſed becauſe of the bombaſt, that thoſe whom it diſ- 
pleaſed ſhould give this reaſon for their diſlike.» The ſame incon- 
ſitencies and abſurdities abound in every other part of Hamlet's 
ſpeech, ſuppoſing it to be ironical; but take him as ſpeaking his 
ſentiments, the whole is of a piece; and to this purpoſe, The play, 
I remember, pleaſed not the multitude, and the reaſon was, its being 
wrote on the rules of the ancient drama; to which they were entire 
ſtrangers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of thoſe for 
whoſe judgement I have the higheſt eſteem, it was an excellent play, 


2vell digeſted in the ſcenes, i. e. where the three unities were well 
| preſerved 
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preſerved. Set dozun with as much modefly as cunning, i. e. where 


not only the art of compoſition, but the ſimplicity of nature, was 
carefully attended to. The characters were a faithful picture of 


life and manners, in which nothing was overcharged into farce. 
But theſe qualities, which gained my eſteem, loſt the public's. For 
J remember one ſaid, There was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter 


ſavoury, i. e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, a 


fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and talk freely. Nor no matter in 
the phraſe that might indite the author of affect ion, i. e. nor none of 
thote patſionate, pathetic love ſcenes, ſo eſſential to modern tragedy. 
But be called it an boneſt method, i. e. he owned, however 7afteleſs 
this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was to our times, yet 
it was chaſte and pure; the diſtinguiſhing character of the Greek 
drama. I need only make one obſervation on all this; that, thus 


interpreted, it is the juſteſt picture of a good tragedy, wrote on the 
ancient rules. And that I have rightly interpreted it, appears farther 
from what we find in the old quarto, An honeſt method, as wholeſome 


as ſweet, and by very much more HANDSOME than FINE, i. e. it had 


a a natural beauty, but none of the fucus of falſe art. 


2. A ſecond proof-that this ſpeech was given to be admired, is 
from the intrinſic merit of the ſpeech itſelf; which contains the de- 
ſcription of a circumſtance very happily imagined, namely, Ilium 


and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the 
deſtroyer, 


The helliſh Pyrrbus, &c. 
To, Repugnant to command. 
The unnerved father falls, &c. 
To, So after Pyrrbus* pauſe. 
Now this circumſtance, illuſtrated with the fine fimilitude of the 
ſtorm, is fo highly worked up, as to have well deſerved a place in 


Virgil's ſecond book of the AZneid, even though the work had 


been carried on to that perfection which the Roman poet had 
conceived, _ | 
3. The third proof is, from the effects which followed on the 
recital, Hamlet, his beſt character, approves it; the player is 
deeply affected in repeating it; and only the fooliſh Polonius tired 
with it. We have ſaid enough before of Hamlet's ſentiments, As 
for the player, he changes colour, and the tears ſtart from his eyes. 
But our author was too good a judge of nature to make bombaſt 
and unnatural ſentiment produce ſuch an effect. Nature and Horace 
both inſtructed him, 
Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primùm ipft tibi, tunc tua me infortunia lædent, 
Telephe, wel Peleu. MALE $1 MANDATA LOQUERIS, 
Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. £4 
And it may be worth obſerving, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to ſhew, that bombaſt and unnatural ſentiments are 
incapable of moving the tender paſſions, which he is directing 
the poet how to raiſe. For in the lines juſt before, he gives this rule: 
| | | | Telepbus 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


actor comes to the fineſt and moſt pathetic part of the ſpeech, Polonius 
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Telepbus & Peleus, cùm pauper & exul uterquey 

Projicit ampullas, & ſeſguipedalia verba. 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
had this effect. But then it always proceeds from one or other of 


theſe cauſes: 


1. Either when the ſubject is domeſtic, and the ſcene lies at home; 
the ſpectators in this caſe, become intereſted in the fortunes of the 
diſtreſſed; and their thoughts are ſo much taken up with the ſubject, 
that they are not at liberty to attend to the poet; who otherwiſe, 
by his faulty ſentiments and diction, would have ſtifled the emo- 
tions ſpringing up from a ſenſe of the diſtreſs. But this is nothing 
to the caſe in hand. For, as Hamlet ſays, 8 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? © 2 

2. When bad lines raiſe this affeQion, they are bad in the oth 
extreme; low, abject, and groveling, inſtead of being highly figurative 
and ſwelling; yet, when attended with a natural ſimplicity, they 
have force enough to ſtrike illiterate and ſimple minds. The trage- 
dies of Banks will juſtify both theſe obſervations. 

But if any one will ſtill ſay, that Shakſpeare intended to repreſent 
a player unnaturally and fantaſtically affected, we muſt appeal to 
Hamlet, that is, to Shakipeare bimſelf in this matter; who, on 
the reflection he makes upon the player's emotion, in order to excite 
his own revenge, gives not the leaſt hint that the player was unnatu- 
rally or injudicioufly moved. On the contrary, his fine deſcription 
of the actor's emotion ſhews, he thought juſt otherwiſe: 

this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to bis own conceit, 

That from ber working all bis viſage wan'd: 

Tears in his eyes, diftrattion in bis aſpect, 

A broken voice, &c. 3 
And indeed had Hamlet eſteemed this emotion any thing unnatural, it 
had been a very improper circumſtance to ſpur him to his purpoſe. 


As Shakſpeare has here ſhewn the effects which a fine deſcription 
of nature, heightened with all the ornaments of art, had upon an 


intelligent player, whoſe buſineſs habituates him to enter intimately 


and deeply into the characters of men and manners, and to give 


nature its free workings on all occaſions; fo he has artfully ſhewn 
what effects the very ſame ſcene would have upon a quite different 
man, Polonius ; by nature, very weak and very artificial | two qualities, 
though commonly enough joined in life, yet generally ſo much diſ- 
guiſed as not to be ſeen by common eyes to be together; and which an 
ordinary poet durſt not have brought ſo near one another]; by diſcipline, 
practiſed in a ſpecies of wit and eloquence, which was ſtiff, forced, 
and pedantic ; and by trade a politician, and therefore, of conſequence, 


without any of the affecting notices of humanity. Such is the man 


whom Shakeſpeare has judiciouſly choſen to repreſent the falſe tafte 
of that audience which had condemned the play here reciting. When the 


cries 
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eries out, This is too long; on which Hamlet, in contempt of his ill 
judgment, replies, It ſpall to the barber's with thy beard ; | intimating 
that, by this judgment, it appeared that all his wiſdom lay in his 
length of beard, ] Pr*ythee, ſay on. He's for a jig or a tale of bawdry 

the common entertainment of that time, as well as this, of the 
people] or be ſleeps; ſay on. And yet this man of modern taſte, who 
ftood all this time perfectly unmoved with the forcible imagery of the 
relator, no ſooner hears, amongſt many good things, one quaint and 
fantaſtical word, put in, I ſuppoſe, purpoſely for this end, than he 
profeſſes his approbation of the propriety and dignity of it. That's 
good. Mobled queen is gad. On the whole then, I think, it plainly 
appears, that the long quotation is not given to be ridiculed and 
laughed at, but to be admired. The character given of the play, by 
Hamlet, cannot be ironical. The paſſage itſelf is extremely beautiful. 
It has the effect that all pathetic relations, naturally written, ſhould: 
have; and it is condemned, or regarded with indifference, by one of 
a wrong, unnatural taſte. From hence (to obſerve it by the way) 
the actors, in their repreſentation of this play, may learn how this 
ſpeech ought to be ſpoken, and what appearance Hamlet ought to 
aſſume during the recital. : 

That which ſupports the common opinion, concerning this paſſage, 
is the turgid expreſſion in ſome parts of it; which, they think, could 
never be given by the poet to be commended. We thall therefore, 
in the next place, examine the lines moſt obnoxious to cenſure, and 
ſee how much, allowing the charge, this will make for the induction 
of their concluſion. | 

Pyrrbus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide, 
But with the whiff and wind of bis fell ſword. 
| The unnerved father falls, 
And again, | 1 
Out, out, theu firumpet fortune! All you gods, 
In general ſynod, take away ber power : 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the bill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends. 

Now whether theſe be bombaſt or not, is not the queſtion ; but 
whether Shakeſpeare eſteemed them ſo. That he did not ſo eſteem 
them appears from his having uſed the very ſame thoughts in the 
ſame expreſſions, in his beſt plays, and given them to his principal 
characters, where he aims at the ſublime. As in the following 

aſſages. 
1 Troilus, in Troilus and Creſſida, far outſtrains the execution of 
Pyrrhus's ſword, in the character he gives of Hector's: 
When my times the caitive Grecians fall CE 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 
You bid them riſe and live. 

Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in the ſame 

manner: 1 c 
Nog 


No, let me Hie. and let me rail ſo high, 

That the falſe huſwife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provoł d at my offence. Js t 
But another uſe may be made of theſe quotations; a diſcovery of 
this recited play : which, letring us into a circumſtance of our author's 
life (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reaſon I have been ſo 
large upon this queſtion, I think then it appears, from what has 
been ſaid, that the play in diſpute was Shakſpeare's own; and that 
this was the occaſion of writing it. He was defirous, as ſoon as he 
had found his ftrength, of reſtoring the chaſteneſs and regularity of 
the ancient ſtage : and therefore compoſed this tragedy on the model 
of the Greek drama, as may be ſeen by throwing ſo much action into 
relation. But his attempt proved fruitleſs; and the raw, unnatural 
taſte, then prevalent, forced him back again into his old Gothic 
manner. For which he took this revenge upon his audience, 
| WARBURTONs 
The praiſe which Hamlet beſtows on this piece is certainly dif. 
ſembled, and agrees very well with the character of madneſs, which, 
before witneſſes, he thought it neceſſary to ſupport. The ſpeeches 
before us have ſo little merit, that nothing but an affectation of fin- 
gularity could have influenced Dr. Warburton to undertake their 
defence, The poet, perhaps, meant to exhibit a juſt reſemblance of 
ſome of the plays of his own age, in which the faults were too 
general and too glaring to permit a few ſplendid paſſages to atone 
for them. The player knew his trade, and ſpoke the lines in an 
affecting manner, becauſe Hamlet had declared them to be. pathetic, 
or might be in reality a little moved by them; for, “ There are 
c leſs degrees of nature (ſays Dryden) by which ſome faint emotions 
cc of pity and terror are raiſed in us, as a leſs engine will raiſe a leſs 
cc proportion of weight, though not ſo much as one of Archimedes“ 
& making.” The mind of the prince, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
fitted for the reception of gloomy ideas, and his tears were ready at 
a ſlight ſolicitation. It is by no means proved, that Shakſpeare has 
employed the ſame thoughts cloatbed in the ſame expreſſions, in bis beſt 
Plays. If he bids tbe falſe huſwife Fortune break ber <obeel, he does 
not deſire her to break all its ſpokes; nay, even its periphery, and make 
4's of the nave afterwards oor ſuch an immeaſureable caſt, Though 
if what Dr. Warburton has ſaid ſhould be found in any inſtance to 
be exactly true, what can we infer from thence, but that Shakſpeare 
was ſometimes wrong in fpite of conviction, and in the hurry of 
writing committed thoſe very faults which his judgment could detect 
in others? Dr, Warburton is inconſiſtent in his aſſertions concerning 
the literature of Shakſpeare. In a note on Troilus and Creſſida, he 
affirms, that his want of learning kept him from being acquainted 
with the writings of Homer; and, in this inſtance, would ſuppoſe 
him capable of producing a complete tragedy written on the ancient 
rules; and that the ſpeech before us had ſufficient merit to entitle it 


to a place in the ſecond book of Virgil's neid, even though _ 
Wor 
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work bad been carried to that perfection which the Roman poet bad 


conceived. | | 
Had Shakſpeare made one unſucceſsful attempt in the manner of 
the ancients, (that he had any knowledge of their rules, remains to de 
proved,) it would certainly have been recorded by contemporary wri- 
ters, among whom Ben Jonſon would have been the firſt, Had his 
darling ancients been unſkilfully imitated by a rival poet, he would at 
leaſt have preſerved the memory of the fact, to ſhew how unſafe it was 
for any one, who was not as thorough a ſcholar as himſelf, to have 
meddled with their ſacred remains. | 
« Within that circle none durſt walk but he.” He has repreſented 
Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thoſe claflick au- 
thors, whoſe architecture he undertook to correct: in his Poerafter he 
has in ſeveral places hinted at our poet's injudicious uſe of words, and 
ſeems to have pointed his ridicule more than once at ſome of his de- 
ſcriptions and characters. It is true that he has praiſed him, but it 
was not while that praiſe could have been of any ſervice to him; and 
poſthumous applauſe is always to be had on eaſy conditions, Happy 
it was for Shakſpeare, that he took nature for his guide, and, en- 
gaged in the warm purſuit of her beauties, left to Jonſon the repoſito- 
ries of learning : ſo has he eſcaped a conteſtwhich might have rendered 
his life uneaſy, and bequeathed to our poſſeſſion the more valuable copies 
from nature herſelf; for Shakſpeare was (ſays Dr. Hurd, in his notes 
on Horace's Art of Poetry) - the firſt that broke through the bondage 


of claſſical ſuperſtition. And he owed this felicity, as he did ſome 


others, to his want of what is called the advantage of a learned educa- 
tion. Thus, uninfluenced by the weight of early prepoſſeſſion, he ſtruck 


at once into the road of nature and common ſenſe: and without deſign- 


ing, without knowing it, hath left us in his hiſtorical plays, with all 


their anomalies, an exacter reſemblance of the Athenian ſtage, than 


is any where to be found in its moſt profeſſed admirers and copyiſts.“ 
Again, ibid. It is poſſible, there are, who think a want of readings 
as well as vaſt ſuperiority of genius, hath contributed to lift this aſto- 
niſhing man, to the glory of being eſteemed the moſt original THINKER 
and 8PEAKER, fince the times of Homer.“ | 

To this extract I may add the ſentiments of Dr. Edward Young on 
the ſame occaſion. Who knows whether Shakſpeare might not have 


thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if he might not have 


laboured under the load of Jonſon's learning, as Enceladus under Ætna? 
His mighty genius, indeed, through the moſt mountainous oppreſſion 
would have breathed out ſome of his inextinguiſhable fire ; yet poſſibly, 
he might not have riſen up into that giant, that much more than com- 
mon man, at which we now gaze with amazement and delight. Per- 
haps he was as learned as his dramatic province required ; for whatever 
other learning he wanted, he was maſter of two books, which the laſt 
conflagration alone can deſtroy ; the book of nature, and that of man. 
Theſe he had by heart, and has tranſcribed many admirable pages of 
them into his immortal works. Theſe are the fountain-head, whence 
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the Caſtalian ſtreams of original compoſition flow; and theſe are often 
mudded by other waters, though waters in their difſtin& channel moſt 
wholeſome and pure; as two chemical liquors, ſeparately clear as cryſtal, 
grow foul by mixture, and offend the fight. So that he had not only 
as much learning as his dramatic province required, but, perhaps, as it 


could ſafely bear. If Milton had ſpared ſome of his learning, his muſe 
Would have gained more glory, than he would have loſt by it.” 


Conje&ures on Original Compeſition. 

The firſt remark of Voltaire on this tragedy, is that the former 
king had been poiſoned by his brother and his gueez, The guilt of the 
latter, however, is far from being aſcertained, The Ghoſt forbears to 
accuſe her as an acceſſary, and very forcibly recommends her to the 
mercy of her ſon. I may add, that her conſcience appears undiſturbed 


during the exhibition of the mock tragedy, which produces fo viſible a 


diſorder in her huſband, who was really criminal, The laſt obſervation 
of the ſame author has no greater degree of veracity to boaſt of ; for 


now, ſays he, all the actors in the piece are ſwept away, and one Mon-- | 


fieur Fortenbras is introduced to conclude it. Can this be true, when 
Horatio, Oſrick, Voltimand, and Cornelius, ſurvive? Theſe, together 
with the whole court of Denmark, are ſuppoſed to be preſent at the ca- 
taſtrophe; ſo that we are not indebted to the Norwegian chief for having 
kept the ſtage from vacancy. | 

' Monſieur de Voltaire has fince tranſmitted in an Epiſtle to the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres ſome remarks on the late French tranſlation of 


Shakſpeare; but alas l no traces of genius or vigour are diſcoverable in 


this crambe repetita, which is notorious only for its infipidity, fallacy, 
and malice. It ſerves indeed to ſhew an apparent decline of talents 
and ſpirit in its writer, who no longer relies on his own ability to de- 


preciate a rival, but appeals in a plaintive ſtrain to the queen and prin- 


ceſſes of France for their aſſiſtance to ſtop the further circulation of 
Shakſpeare's renown. : 

Impartiality, nevertheleſs, muſt acknowledge that his private corre= 
ſpondence diſplays a ſuperior degree of animation. Perhaps an ague 
ſhook him when he appealed to the publick on this ſubject; but the 
effects of a fever ſeem to predominate in his ſubſequent letter to Mon- 
fieur D' Argenteuil on the ſame occafion ; for ſuch a letter it is as our 


John Dennis (while his frenzy laſted) might be ſuppoſed to have writ. 


ten» © C'eſt moi qui autrefois parlai le premier de ce Shakſpeare: 
c'eſt moi qui le premier montrai aux Frangois quelques perles quels 
Javois trouve dans ſon enorme fumier. Mrs. Montague, the juſtly 
celebrated authoreſs of the Eſſay on the genius and writings of our au- 


thor, was at Paris, and in the circle where theſe ravings of the French. 
man were firſt publickly recited. On hearing the illiberal expreſſion 
already quoted, with no leſs elegance than readineſs ſhe replied—< C'eſt 


un fumier qui a fertilize une terre bien ingrate.” In ſhort, the author 
of Zayre, Mabomet, and Semiramis, poſſeſſes all the miſchievous quali- 


ties of a midnight felon, who, in the hope to conceal his guilt, ſets the 
A2 


houſe which he has robbed on fire. 
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As for Meſſieurs D'Alembert and Marmontel, they might ſafely be 
pou over with that negle& which their impotence oficriticiſm deſerves, 
oltaire, in ſpite of his natural diſpoſition to vilify an Engliſh poet, by 
adopting ſentiments, characters, and ſituations from Shakſpeare, has 
beſtowed on him involuntary praiſe. Happily, he has not been diſgraced 
by the worthleſs encomiums or disfigured by the aukward imitations of 


the other pair, who *#« follow in the chaſe not like hounds that hunt, 


but like thoſe who fill up the cry. When D'Alembert declares that 
more ſterling ſenſe is to be met with in ten French verſes than in thirty 
Engliſh ones, contempt is all that he provokes,-ſuch contempt as 
can only be exceeded by that which every ſcholar will expreſs, who may 
chance to look into the proſe tranſlation of Lucan by Marmontel, with 
the vain expectation of diſcovering either the ſenſe, the ſpirit, or the 
Whole of the original. STEEVENS» 3 

I formerly thought that the lines which have given riſe to the fore- 
going obſervations, were extracted from ſome old play, of which it 
appeared to me probable that Chriſtopher Marlowe was the authour; 
but whatever Shakſpeare's view in producing them may have been, I am 
now decidedly of opinion that they were written by himſelf, not in any - 
former unſucceſsful piece, hut expreſsly for the play of Hamlet. It is 
obſervable that what Dr. Warburton calls & the fine fimilitude of the 
ſtorm,” is. likewiſe found in our poet's Venus and Adonis. , 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet aſſumes immediately after 
the diſappearance of the ghoſt in the firſt act, [ ſc. v.] has been ob- 
jected to; but the writer of ſome ſenſible Remarks on this tragedy, 
publiſhed in 1736, juſtly obſerves, that the poet's object there was, 
that Marcellus “ might not imagine that the ghoſt had revealed to 
Hamlet ſome matter of great conſequence to him, and that he might 
not therefore be ſuſpected of any deep deſign.” | | _ 

I have heard (adds the ſame wricer,) many perſons wonder, why 
the poet ſhould-bring in this ghoſt in complete armour, I think theſe 
reaſons may be given for it. We are to conſider, that he could in- 
troduce him in theſe dreſſes only; in his regal dreſs, in a habit of in- 


terment, in a common habit, or in ſome fantaſtick one of his own 


invention. Now let us examine, which was moſt likely to affect the 
ſpectators with paſſions proper on the occaſion, | 

«© The regal habit has nothing uncommon in. it, nor ſurpriſing, nor 
could it give riſe to any fine images. The habit of interment was 
ſomething too horrible; for terror, not horror, is to be raiſed in the 
ſpectators. The common habit (or babit de ville, as the French call it,) 
was by-no means proper for the occaſion, It remains then that the 
poet ſhould chooſe ſome habit from his own brain: but this certainly 


_ . Could not be proper, becauſe invention in ſuch a caſe would be ſo much 
in danger of falling into the groteſque, that it was not to be hazarded. 


«© Now as to the armour, it was very ſuitable to a king who is de- 
ſcribed as a great warrior, and is very particular; and conſequently 
affects the ſpectators without being fantaſtick. 

“The king ſpurs on his ſon to revenge his foul and unnatural murder 
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from theſe two conſiderations chiefly; that he was ſent into the other 


world without having had time to repent of his fins, and without the 
neceflary ſacraments, according to the church of Rome, and that con- 
ſequently his ſoul was to ſuffer, if not eternal damnation, at leaſt a 


long courſe of penance in purgatory; which aggravates the circum- 


ſtances of his brother's barbarity; and ſecondly, that Denmark might 
not be the ſcene of uſurpation and inceſt, and the throne thus polluted 
and profaned. For thefe reaſons he prompts the young prince to re- 


venge; elſe it would have been more becoming the character of ſuch - 


a prince as Hamlet's father is reprefented to have been, and more 
ſuitable to his preſent-condition, to have left his brother to the divine 
-puniſhment, and to a' poſſibility of repentance: for his baſe crime, 
which, by eutting him off, he muſt be deprived of. 

c To conform to the ground-work of his plot, Shakſpeare makes 
the young prince feign himſelf mad. I cannot but think this to be in- 
Judicious ; for ſo far from ſecuring himſelf from any violence which 


He feared from the uſurper, it ſeems to have been the moſt likely way 


of getting himſelf confined, and conſequently debarred from an op- 
portunity of revenging his father's death, which now ſeemed to be his 
only aim; and accordingly: it was the occaſicn of his being ſent away 
to England; wkich defign, had it taken effect upon his life, he never 
could have revenged his father's murder. To ſpeak truth, our poet 
by keeping too cloſe to the ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an 
abſurdity ; for there appears no reaſon at all-in nature, why the young 
Prince did not put the uſurper to death as ſoon as poſſible; eſpecially as 
Hamlet is repreſented as a youth ſo brave, and ſo careleſs of his own life. 

«© The caſe indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, as 
we could ſuppoſe ſuch a prince to do in parallel circumſtances, there 
would have been an end of our play. The poet therefore was cbliged 
to delay his hero's revenge: but then he ſhould have contrived ſome 
good reaſon for it. 

« His beginning his ſcenes of Hamlet's madnefs by his behaviour to 


| Ophelia, was judicious, becauſe by this means he might be thought 


to be mad for her, not that his brain was diſturbed about ſtate affairs, 
which would have been dangerous. 
“ It does not appear whether Ophelia's madneſs was chiefly for her 


father's death, or for the loſs of Hamlet. It is not often that young 


women run mad for the loſs of their fathers. It is more natural to 
ſuppoſe that, like Chimene in the Cid, her great ſorrow proceeded from 
her father's being killed by the man ſhe loved, and thereby making it 
Indecent for her ever to marryhim. my | 

« Laertes's character is a very odd one; it is not eaſy to ſay whe- 
ther it is good or bad: but his conſenting to the villainous contrivance 


of the uſurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much more a bad man 
than a good one. —It is a very nice conduct in the poet to make the 


uſurper build his ſcheme upon the generous unſuſpicious temper of the 
perſon he intends to murder, and thus to raiſe the prince's character 


by the confeſſion of his enemy; to make the villain ten times more 


odious from his own mouth. The contrivance of the foil unbated (i.e, 
n | without 
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Juſtice done to his memory. 
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without a button, ) is methinks too groſs a deceit to go down even 
with a man of the moſt unſuſpicious nature. 

c Laertes's death and the queen's are truly poetical juſtice, and very 
naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it ſo eaſy to 
change rapiers in a ſcuffle without knowing it at the time. The death 
of the queen is particularly according to the ſtricteſt rules of poetical 
Juſtice; for ſhe loſes her life by the villainy of the very perſon, who 
had been the cauſe of all her crimes. | h 

« Since the poet deferred ſo long the Uſurper's death, we muſt own 
that he has very naturally effected it, and ſtill added freſh "crimes to 
thoſe the murderer had already committed. - 

«© Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, 
one cannot but feel ſome ſentiments of pity for him; but who can ſee 
or read the death of the young prince without melting into tears and 
compaſſion ? Horatio's earneſt deſire to die with the prince, thus not 
to ſurvive his friend, gives a ſtronger idea of his friendſhip for Hamlet 
in the few lines on that occaſion, than many actions or expreſſions 
could poſſibly have done. And Hamlet's begging him to draw his 
breath in this harſh world a little longer, to clear his reputation, and 
manifeſt his innocence, is very ſuitable to his virtuous character, and 
the honeſt regard that all men ſhould have not to be miſrepreſented to 
.poſterity ; that thay may not ſet a bad example, when in reality they 
have ſet a good one: which is the only motive that can, in reaſon, re- 
commend the love of fame and glory. | 

« Horatio's defire of having the bodies carried to a ſtage, &c. is very 


well imagined, and was the beſt way of ſatisfyiug the requeſt of his 
deceaſed friend: and he acts in this, and in all points, ſuitably to the 


.manly honeſt character, under which he is drawn throughout the 
piece. Beſides, it gives a ſort of content to the audience, that though 
their favourite (which muſt be Hamlet) did not eſcape with life, yet the 
greateſt amends will be made him, which can be in this world, viz. 

« Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the cloſe of the play, and lays 
a very juſt claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had the dying voice 
of the prince. He in a few words gives a noble character of Hamlet, 
and ſerves to carry off the deceaſed hero from the ſtage with the ho- 
aours due to his birth and merit.“ MALoNE.« 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator. 

Tawo other Senators. 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, 4in/man to Brabantio: 

Othello, the Moor 

Caſſio, his Lieutenant; 

Iago, his Ancient. 

Roderigo, 4 Venetian Gentleman. | 

er" „ Othello's predeceſſor in the — of 
rus. 

Clown, — 70 Othello. 

Herald. 


ne. daughter to Brabantio, and wife zo Othello. 
Emilia, /e to Iago. 
Bianca, a courtexan, miſtreſs to Caſſio. 


Officers, Gentlemen » Me — 1888855 » Sailors, 4 


tendants, 


SCE N Z, for the firſt AR, in Venice; during the reft 
of the play, at a Jea-port in Cyprus | 


CC 


ACT-L SCENE L 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter RopERIGO, and Taco, 


Rod. Tuſh, never tell me*, I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago,—who haſt had my purſe, 

As if the ftrings were thine, —ſhould*ſt know of this, 
Tago. Sblood, but you will not hear me: if ever 

I did dream of ſuch a matter, abhor me. 

Rod. Thou told'ſt me, thou did'ſt hold him in thy hate. 
Jago. Deſpiſe me, if I do not. Three great ones of the 

city, 

In perſonal foie to make me his heutenant, 

Oft capp'd to him3 ;—and, by the faith of man, 

I know my price, I am worth no worſe a place; 


x The ſtory is taken from Cyntbio's Novels. Por x. 

I have not hitherto met with any tranſlation of this novel (the ſe. 
venth in the third decad) of ſo early a date as the age of Shakſpeare; 
but undoubtedly many of thoſe little pamphlets have periſhed between 
his time and ours. => 

This play was firſt entered at Stationers“ Hall, Oct. 6, 1621, by 


Thomas Walkely. STEEvENS, 


I have ſeen a French tranſlation of Cyntbio, by Gabriel Chappuys, 
Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I ſuſpeR, through this 
medium the work came into Engliſh, FARMER. |; 

This tragedy I have aſcribed (but on no very ſure ground) to the 
year 1611, See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, 
Vol. I. MALONE. | 

2 Tuſh, never tell ne,] Thus the quarto, 1622. In the folio the 
word tu/þ is omitted. MALoNE. 

3 Ott capp d to him — ] Thus the quarto. The folio reads, Of 
capp'd to him. STEEVENS. X | 

In ſupport of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may be quoted : 

6 I have ever held my cap to thy fortunes.” 

This reading I once thought likely to be the true one. But a more 
intimate knowledge of the quarto copies has convinced me that 
they ought not without very ſtrong reaſon to be . 

; ALONE. 


But 


| 
| 
| 
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But he, as loving his own pride and purpoſes, 
Evades them, with a bombaſt circumſtance, 
Horribly ſtuff' d with epithets of war; 
And, in concluſion, nonſuits my mediators; 
For, certes *, ſays he, I have already 
Choſen my officer. And what was he? 
Forſooth, a great arithmeticians, 
One Michael Caſſio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife®©; | 

| | 'That 


4 —certes, | i. e. certainly, in truth. Obſolete, So Spenſer, in the 
Faery Queen, b. 4 C. 9 2 1 
« Certes her loſſe ought me to ſorrow moſt.T 81 

5 Forſootb, a great arithmetician, J So, in Romeo and Fuliet, Mer- 
cutio ſays : — one that fights by the book of aritbmetick. ST ERV. 

Iago, however, means to repreſent Caſſio, not as a perſon whoſe 
arithmetick was ** one, tue, and the third in your boſom,” but as a 
man merely converſant with civil matters, and who knew no more of 
a ſquadron than the number of men it contained. So afterwards he 
calls him this cournter-cafter, MALONE. f 
A fellow almeft damn d in a fair wife; ] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
ſuppoſed that the text muſt be corrupt, becauſe it appears from a fol- 
lowing part of the play that Caſſio was an unmarried man. Mr. Steevens 
Has clearly explained the words in the ſubſequent note : I have there- 
fore no doubt that the text is right; and have not thought it neceſſary 
to inſert Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, in which he propoſed to read“ a 
fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair life.“ Shakſpeare, he conceived, might 
allude to the judgment denounced in the goſpel againſt thoſe of whom 
all men ſpeak well, MALONR. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is ingenious, but cannot be right; for 
the malicious Tago would never have given Caſſio the higheſt commen- 
dation that words can convey, at the very time that he wiſhes to de- 
preciate him to Roderigo: though afterwards, in ſpeaking to him- 
delf, [AR V. ſc. i.] he gives him his juſt character. Masone 

That Caſſio was married, is not ſufficiently implied in the words, e 
fellow almoſ damn d in a fair wife, ſince they may mean, according 
to Iago's licentious manner of expreſſing himſelf, no more than a man 
very near being married. This ſeems to have been the caſe in reſpe& 
of Cafſio,—AR IV. Scene i, Iago, ſpeaking to him of Bianca, ſays, 

y, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. Caſſio acknowledges that 
ſuch a report has been raiſed, and adds, This is the monkeys own giving 
out: pe is perſuaded Iwill marry ber, out of ber own love and ſelf-flat- 
tery, not out of my promiſe. Tago then, having heard this report before, 
very naturally circulates it in his preſent converſation with Roderigo. 
If Shakſpeare, however, deſigned Bianca for a curtizan of Cyprus, 


{where Caſſio had not yet been, and had therefore never ſeen 1220 
N | ago 
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That never ſet a 1 pg her in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows | 
More 
Iago cannot be ſuppoſed to allude to the report concerning his mar- 
riage with her, and conſequently this part of my argument mult fall 
to the ground. 

Had Shakſpeare, conſiſtently with Iago's character, meant to make 
him ſay that Caſſio was actually damn'd in being married to a handſome 
woman, he would have made him ſay it outrighr, and not have in- 
terpoſed the palliative almoſt. Whereas what he 6b at preſent amounts 
to no more than that (however near his marriage) he is not yet com- 
pietely damn d, becauſe he is not abſolutely married. The ſucceeding 
parts of Iago's converſation ſufficiently evince, that the poet thought no 
mode of conception or expreſſion too brutal for the character. STEEv. 

There is no ground whatſoever for ſuppoſing that Shakſpeare de- 
figned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus. Caſſio, who was a Florentine, 
and Othello's lieutenant, ſailed from Venice in a ſhip belonging to 
Verona, at the ſame time with the Moor; and what difficulty is there 
in ſuppoſing that Bianca, who, Caſſio himſelf informs us, © haunted 
him every where,“ took her paſlage in the ſame veſſel with him; or 
followed him afterwards ? Othello, we may ſuppoſe, with ſome of the 
Venetian troops, failed in another veſſel ; and Deſdemona and Iago em- 
barked in a third. 

Tago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, ſpeaks of Bianca, 
(Act IV, ſc. i.) as one whom he had long known: he muſt therefore 
(if the poet be there correct) have known her at Venice: 

„ Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 

« 66 - A bouſeqvife, that, by ſellin ber deſires, 
« Buys ber ſelf bread and clraths : it is a creature, | 
ce That dates on Caſſio; —as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
46 To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one.” MaArLoNE. 

Ingenious as Mr. Tyrrwhitt's conjecture may appear, it but ill ac- 
cords with the context. lago is enumerating the diſqualifications of 
Caſſio for his new appointment; but ſurely his being well ſpoken of by all 
men could not be one of them. It is evident from what follows that a 
report had prevailed at Venice of Caflio's being ſoon to be married“ to 
the moſt fair Bianca.” Now as ſhe was in Shakſpeare's language 
« a cuſtomer,” it was with a view to ſuch a connexion that Iago 
called the new lieutenant a fellow almoſt damn d. It may be gathered 
from various circumſtances that an intercourſe between Caſſio and 
Bianca had exiſted before they left Venice; for Bianca is not only 
well known to lago at Cyprus, but ſhe upbraids Caſſto, (Act III. ſc. iv.) 
with having been abſent a week from her, when he had not been r2vo days 
on the iſland. Hence, and from what Caſſio himſelf relates, (Act IV. 
ſc. i.) I was the other day talking on the SEYA-BANK WITH ER 
TAIN VENETIANS, and THITHER comes the bauble; by this band 
ſe 57 Uls thus about my nech; it may be preſumed ſhe had ſecretly 
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More than a ſpinſter; unleſs the bookiſhh theorick 7, 
Wherein the toged conſuls. can propoſe* 
As maſterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. But, he, fir, had the election: 
And I,—of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds | 
Chriſtian and heathen, muſt be be-lee'd and calm'd ? 

| By 


followed him to Cyprus: a coneluſion not only neceſſary to explain 
the paſſage in queſtion, but to preferye the conſiſtency of the fable at 

large. The ſea-bank on which Caſſio was converſing with certain 

Venetians, was at Venice; for he had never till the day before been 

at Cyprus: he ſpecifies thoſe with whom he converſed as Venetians, 

becauſe he was himſelf a Florentine; and he mentions the behaviour of 

Bianca in their preſence, as tending to corroborate the report ſhe had 

ſpread that he was ſoon to marry her. HENLE . 

I think, as I have already mentioned, that Bianca was a Venetian 
courtezan : but the ſea-bank of which Caſſio ſpeaks, may have been 
the ſhore of Cyprus. In ſeveral other inſtances beſide this, our poet 
appears not to have recollected that the perſons of his play had only 
been one day at Cyprus. I am aware, however, that this circumſtance 


may be urged with equal force againſt the concluding part of my own 


preceding note; and the term ſea-bank certainly adds ſupport to what 
Mr. Henley has ſuggeſted, being the very term uſed by Lewkenor, in 
his account of the Lito maggior of Venice. See p. 453, n. 2. MALONE» 
7 —the beockiſh theorick, | Theorick for theory. STEEVENS. 
This was the common language of Shakſpeare's time. See Vol. III. 
pe 445, n. 8. MALONE. | | | 
5 —tbe toged conſuls—] The rulers of the flate, or civil gover- 
nours. The word is uſed by Marlowe, in the ſame ſenſe, in Tambur- 


| laine, a tragedy, 1590: 


«© Both we will raigne as conſuls of the earth.” M ALONE. 
By taged perhaps is meant peaceable, in oppoſition to the warlile 
qualifications of which he had been ſpeaking. He might have formed 
the word in alluſion to the Latin adage, —Cedant arma togæ. STEEV» 

9 — muſt be be-lie'd and calm d] Be. lee d and-be-calm'd are terms 
of navigation. 3 | 

I have been informed that one veſſel is ſaid to be in the lee of an- 
other, when it is ſo placed that the wind is intercepted from it. Iago's 
meaning therefore is, that Caſſio had got to the wind of him, and be- 
calmed him from going on. „ 

To be-calm (as I learn from Falconer's Marine Dictionary) is like- 
wiſe to obſtruct the current of the wind in its paſſage to a ſhip, by any 
contiguous object. STEEVENS., Rn? 

The quarto, 1622, reads | 55 

—Þ muſt be led and calm'd—. | 

I ſuſpect therefore that Shakſpeare wrote - muſt be lee d and * 

| ; # 
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By debitor and creditor, this counter-caſter * ; 

He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 

And I, (God bleſs the mark *!) his Moor-ſhip's3 ancient. 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his hang- 


be man. | 
Iago. But there's no remedy, *tis the curſe of ſervice 
Preferment goes by letter “, and affection, 
Not by the old gradation 5, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to the firſt. Now, fir, be judge yourſelf, 
Whether I in any juſt term am affin'd ® 
'To love the Moor. | 
Rod. I would not follow him then. 
Jago. O, ſir, content you; 
J follow him to ſerve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 


The lee- ſide of a ſhip is that on which the wind blows. To Je, or to 
be lee d, may mean, to fall to lee ward, or to loſe the advantage of the wind. 

The reading of the text is that of the folio. I doubt whether there 
be any ſuch ſea-phraſe as to be-/ee; and ſuſpe the word be was inad- 
vertently repeated by the compoſitor of the folio. 

Mr. Steevens has explain'd the word becalm'd, but where is it 
found in the text? MarLoNnE. . | 

1 — this counter-caſter ;] It was anciently the practice to reckon up 
ſums with counters. To this Shakſpeare alludes again in Cymbeline, 
Act V. it ſums up thouſands in a trice :' you have no true debitor 
and creditor, but it; of what's paſt, is, and to come, the diſcharge. 
Your' neck, fir, is pen, book, and counters; &c. Again, in Acolaſtus, 
a comedy, 1540: *©I wyl caſt my counters, or with counters make all 

my reckenynges.” STEEVENS. 
So, in The Winter's Tale“ fifteen hundred ſhorn, What comes 
the wool to ?—T cannot do't without counters.” MATLONE. 

2 — bleſs the mark I] Kelly, in his comments on Scots proverbs, 
obſerves, that the Scots, when they compare perſon to perſon, uſe this 
exclamation, STEEVENS. | 

3 —þjs Moorſhip's—] The firſt quarto reads—his 2vorſhip"s=—=. STE. 
7 — by ae By recommendation from powerful friends. JouNns. 

5 Not by the old gradat ion, —] Old gradation, is gradation eſta- 
bliſhed by ancient practice. Jon Nx SON 

6 Whether I in any ſuſt term am affin'd—] Afin'd is the reading of 
the third quarto and the firſt folio. The ſecond quarto and all the 
modern editions have afſign'd. The meaning is, Do I fand within 

eny ſuch terms fo propinguity or relation to the Moor, as that it is my duty 


to love bim? ſokNSON. 
The original quarto, 1622 has afign'd; but it was manifeſtly an 


error of the preſs. MAz0Nz#» 
Cannot 
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Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 

For nought but provender, and, when he's old, caſhier'd ; 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves 7: Others there are, 


[ Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 


Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves ; 

And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd their 
coats, 

Do themſelves homage: theſe fellows have ſome ſoul ; 

And ſuch a one do I profeſs myſelf. OOTY 

For, fir, | 

It is as ſure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 


In following him, I follow but myſelf; 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: | 
For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern *, *tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve 

For doves to peck atꝰ: I am not what I am, 


7 — boneft knawes :] Knave is here for ſervant, but with a mix- 
ture of ſly contempt. JoxnsoN. % 
s In compliment extern, ] In that which I do only for an outward 
ſhew of civility. JonnsoN. | | 
So, in Sir W. D*Avenant's Albovine, 1629: 
C wes that infight extern 
« A patriarch ſeems,” STEEVENS. 
9 But Iwill wear my heart upon my ſleeve | 
For doves to peck at:] Thus the quarto, 1622, The folio reads— 
For datos, &c. I have adhered to the original copy, becauſe I ſuſpect 


Shakſpeare had in his thoughts a paſlage in Lily's Euphues and bis Eng- 


land, 1580 : © As all coynes are not good that have the image of Cæſar, 
nor all gold, that is coyned with the kings ſtampe, ſo all is not truth that 
beareth the ſhew of godlineſſe, nor all friends that beare a faire face. 
If thou pretend ſuch love to Euphues, carry thy beart on the. backe of 
thy band, and thy tongue in thy palme, that I may ſee what is in thy 
minde, and thou with thy finger claſpe thy mouth,-I can better take 
a bliſter of a nettle, than a pricke of a roſe; more willing that a raven 
ſhould peck out mine eyes, than a turtle peck at them,” MaALoNE. 
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Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe“, 


If he can carry't thus! 
Iago. Call up her father, 
Rouſe him: make after him, poiſon his delight, 
Proclaim him in the ſtreets; incenſe her kinſmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw ſuch changes of vexation on't, 
As it may loſe ſome colour, | | 
Rod. Here is her father's houſe; I'll call aloud. 
Iago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire | 
Is ſpy'd in populous cities 2. 1 
Rod. What ho! Brabantio! ſignior Brabantio, ho! 
Iago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! thieves ? 


thieves! TIS: | 
Look to your houſe; your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves! | 
BRABANTIO, above, at a window. 


Bra. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſummons? 
What is the matter there ? | 


I What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, ] Full fortune is, T 
believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another ſcene of this 
play a full ſoldier is put for a complete ſoldier. To owe is in ancient 
language, to own, to poſleſs.\ STEEVENS, 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | 

46 — not the imperious ſhew 
© Of the full-fortun'd Caeſar,” a 
Full is uſed by Chaucer in the ſame ſenſe in his Troilas, B. L. 
« Sufficeth this, my full friend Pandare, 
c That I have ſaid,” 

See alſo Vol VII. p. 534, n. 5. MaALoNnE. 

2 As quben, by night and negligence, the fire 

I ſpy'd in populous cities. The meaning, as Mr. Edwards has ob- 
ſerved, is, not that the fire was ſpied by negligence, but the fire, which 
came by night and negligence, was ſpied. —And this double meaning 
to the ſame word is common to Shakſpeare with all other writers, 
eſpecially where the word is ſo familiar a one, as this in queſtion, Ovid 
ſeems even to have thought it a beauty inſtead of a defet.” MaLone. 

The particle is. uſed equivocally; the ſame liberty is taken by wri- 
ters more correct. 

The wonderful creature! a wvoman of reaſon |! | 
Never grave out of pride, never gay out of ſeaſon, JonnsoNn, 
| Rod 
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Or elſe the devil will make a grandſire of you: 


Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 
Jago. Are your doors lock*d 3? 33 
Bra. Why? wherefore aſk you this? | 
Jago. *Zounds, fir, you are robb*d ; for ſhame, put en 
pour gown;  . | e 

Vour heart is burſt“, you have loſt half your ſoul; 

Even now; very now, an old black ram 

Is tupping your white ewe? . Ariſe; ariſe ; 

Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 


Atiſe, 1 ſay. | 
Bra. What, have you loſt your wits ? | 
Rod. Moſt reverend ſignior, do you know my voice? 
Bra. Not I ; What are you? | | 
Rod. My name 1s—Roderigo. 
Bra; The worſe welcome: | 

I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors: 

In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 

My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madneſs, 

Being full of ſupper, and diſtempering draughts , 

Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come | , 

'To ſtart my quiet. 1 e 
Rod. Sir, fir, ſir— | 

Bra. But thou muſt needs be ſure, 

My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 

To make this bitter to thee. 
Rod. Patience, good fir. | EN. 
Bra. What tell'ſt thou me of robbing? this is Venice; 


3 Are your doors Iock'd?] The firſt quarto reads, Are all doors 
lock'd? STEEvens. : N 

4 — is burſt, ] i. e. broken. Burſt for broke is uſed in our author's 
King Henry IV. P. II: „ — and then he burſt his head for crowding 
among the marſhal's men.” STEEVENS. hs | 

See alſo Vol. III. p. 244, n. 6, and p. 312, n. 1. MartonE. 

5 — tupping your <vbite exve.] In the north of England a ram is 
called a fp. MALON x. | | = 

6 —Aiiſtempering draugbts,—] To be diſtempered with liquor, was, 
in Shakſpeare's age, the phraſe for intoxication, In Hamlet, the king 
is ſaid to be & marvellous diftempered with wine.“ MALONE» 
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My houſe is not a grange“. 
' Rod. Moft grave Brabantio, 
In ſimple and pure ſoul I come to you. | 
Iago. *Zounds, ſir, you are one of thoſe, that will 
not ſerve God, if the devil bid you. Becauſe we come 
to do you ſervice, you think we are ruffians You'll 
have your daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe ; you'll 
Have your nephews neigh to you?: you'll have courſers 
for couſins, and gennets for germans “. 
Bra, What profane wretch art thou * ? 
, Ne ; Jago. 


7 — this is Venice: 5 
My bouſe is not a grange.] That is, © you are in a populous 
city, not in a lone houſe, where a robbery might eaſily be committed.“ 
Grange is ſtrictly and properly the farm of a monaſtery, where the re- 
ligious repoſited their corn. Grangia, Lat. from Granum. But in Lin- 
colnſhire, and in other northern counties, they call every lone houſe, 
or farm which ſtands ſolitary, a grange. WAR TON. 
So, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1599 
6 — ſoon was I train'd from court 
& To a ſolitary grange, &c, © | 
Again, in Meter? fr Meaſure : . | 
« At the moated grange reſides this dejected Mariana.“ 
i | f SrEEVENS. 
8 your nephews neigh to you :] Nepberv, in this inſtance, has the 
power of the Latin word nepos, and ſignifies a grandſon, or any lineal 
deſcendant, however remote, So, in Spenſer: | by 
6e And all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
« By due ſucceſs, and all their nepbervs late, | 
. < Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown obtain'd.“ 
Again, in Chapman's verſion of the Odyſſey, B. 24, Laertes ſays of 
Telemachus, his grandſon : 5 
| E to behold my ſon | ; 
“ And nephew cloſe in ſuch contention.” 3 
Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this ſenſe; and 
without it, it would not be very eaſy to ſhew how Brabantio could 
have nephews by the marriage of his daughter. Ben Jonſon likewiſe 
uſes it with. the ſame meaning. The alliteration in this paſſage cauſed 
Shakſpeare to have recourſe to it. Sr EEVENS. 5 
See Vol. VI. p. 555, n. 7. MATLONxE. 
9 — gennets for germans.] A jennet is a Spaniſh horſe, STEVENS. 
1 N bat profane wretch-art thou ? | That is, wvbat eoretch of groſs 
and licentious language? In that ſenie Shakſpeare often uſes the word 


profane. JokNSON. 
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Iago. J am one, ſir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beaſt with 
two backs *. 
Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Jago. You are—a ſenator, | 
Bra. This thou ſhalt anſwer; I know thee, Roderigo. 
Red. Sir, I will anſwer any thing. But I beſeech you, 
If't be your pleaſure 3, and moſt wiſe conſent, 
(As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o' the night !, 
Tranſported—with no worſe nor better guard, 
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It is ſo uſed by other writers of the ſame age: 
cc How far off dwells the houſe-ſurgeon? 
« — You are a profane fellow, i'faith.'” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: TITS. 
« By the ſly juſtice, and his clerk profane.” STEEvVENSs 

2 — your daugbter and the Moor are now making the beaſt with two 
backs.] This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in the French lan- 
guage, whence Shakſpeare probably borrowed it; for in the Dictio- 
naire des Proverbes Frangoiſes, par G. D. B. Bruſſelles, 17 10, 12mo, I 
find the following article : (Faire la bete a deux dos, pour dire, faire 
l'amour. PRC. | . 

In the Difionaire Comigue, par le Roux, 8vo. 1750, this phraſe is 
more particularly explained, under the article Bete. Faire la bete & 
deux dos. Maniere de parler, qui ſigniſie etre couche avec une femme; 
faire le deduit,—s Et faiſoient tous deux ſouvent enſemble Ia bete 4 
deux dos joyeuſement. Rabelais. liv. I.“ There was a tranſlation of 
Rabelais publiſhed in the time of Shakſpeare, MALONR. 

3 If be your pleaſure, &c. ] This and the ſixteen foilowing lines 
are not in the original quarto. They are found in the folio, 1623. 

Marton ES 

4 At this odd-even and dull-watch o'tbe night,] © The even of night,"" 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is midnight, the time when night is divided 
into two even parts. This is certainly true; but our buſineſs is to 
explain the odd-even of night. By this ſingular expreflion,—« this 
odd-even of night, our poet appears to have meant, that it was juſt 
approaching to, or juſt paſt, midnight; fo near, or ſo recently paſt, 
that it was doubtful whether at that moment it ſtood. at the point of 
midnight, or at ſome other leſs equal divifion of the twenty four 
hours; which a few minutes either before or after midnight would be. 

So, in Macbeth : | 

ce What is the night? | AVE 
« Lady M. Almoſt at odds evith' morning, wvhich is which." 

Shakſpeare was probably thinking of his boyiſh-ſchool-play, odd or 
eben. M ALONE» ve , 

But- 
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But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier,— 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor, — 
If this be known to you, and your allowances, 
We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 


That, from the ſenſe of all civility, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 
' Your daughter, —if you have not given her leave,— 


1 fay again, hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying bn duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant? and wheeling ſtranger *, 
Of here and every where: Straight ſatisfy yourſelf ; 


If ſhe be in her chamber, or your houſe, 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 


For thus deluding you“. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 


Give me a taper ;—call up all my people :— 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 


Belief of it oppreſſes me already: 


S — and your 1 i. e. done with your approbation. See 
Vol. VIII. p. 203, n. 3, and p. 505, n. 5. MALONE. 
s That from the ſenſe of all civility,] That is, in oppoſition to, or 
departing from the ſenſe of all civility. So, in Twelfth Night s 
4 But this is from my commiſſion.” | 
Again, in The Mayor of Queenborough, by Middleton, 1661 : 

« But this is from my buſinels.” MALONE. 

7 In an extravagant, &c. ] Extravagant is here uſed in its Latin fignifi- 
cation, for evandering. Thus in Tal- «© — The extravagant and 
erring ſpirit,-,”” STEEVENS. | 

5 Tying ber duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant and wheeling ftranger,] Thus the old copies, 
for which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, have ſubſtituted— 
To an extravagant, c. In X. Lear we find“ And hold our lives in 
mercy ; (not at mercy ;) in The Winter's Tale, c he was torn to pieces 
With a bear, not ( by a bear; and in Hamlet, 

« Tolet this canker of our nature com 
c I; further evil.“ : 

So, in the next ſcene, p. 468, we have in your part,” not cc an 
your part,” We might ſubſtitute modern for ancientſphraſeology in all 
theſe paſſages with as much propriety as in the preſent. We yet ſay, 
« ſhe is wrapp'd up in him.” MATONE. | 


Fer thus deluding you.] The firſt quarto reads, For this delufion. 
STEEVENS. 


G g 2 Light, 
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Light, I ſay! light! | [Exit, from about. 
Jago. Farewel ; for I muſt leave you: 

It ſeems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 

To be produc'd * (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall,) 

Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, — 
However this may gall him with ſome check *,— 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him® ; for he's embark'd 

With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus? wars, 

(Which even now ſtand in act) that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 

To lead their buſineſs: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

Yet, for neceſſity of preſent life, 

TI muſt ſhew out a flag and ſign of love, 5 
Which is indeed but ſign. That you ſhall ſurely find him, 
Lead to the Sagittar“ the raiſed ſearch; 

And there will I be with him. So, farewel. [Exits 


Enter, below, BR ABANT IO, and Servants with torchess 
Bra. It is too true an evil: gone ſhe is; 
And what's to come of my deſpiſed time 5, 
Is nought but bitterneſs. —Now, Roderigo, 
Where didſt thou ſee her ?—O unhappy girl !— 
With the Moor, ſay*'ſt thou? Who would be a father? 
How didft thou know *twas ſhe ? O, thou deceiv'ſt me 
Paſt thought? What ſaid ſhe to you? - Get more tapers; 
i Raiſe 
1 To be produc'd J. The folio reads, produced. STERVENS. 
2 — ſome check, | Some rebuke. JonNsON. 
3 — caſt bim;—| That is, diſmiſs him; rejec him. We ſtill ſay, 
a caft coat, and a caſt ſerving-man. JonHNso0N. | 
4 — the Sagittar—] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio: —the Sa- 
gittary, M ALONE. | | 
S And what's to come of my deſpiſed time,] Deſpiſed time, is time of 
no value; time in which 
There's nothing ſerious in morality; 
«© The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dregs 
« Are left this vault to brag of.” Macbeth. Jounsone 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet: 1 
6 expire the term 
« Of a deſpiſed life, clos'd in my breaſt,” STEEVENS. 
5.—0, thou deceiv'ſt me 


Paſt thought — Thus the quarts 1622. The folio 1623, and 
the quartos 1630 and 1655 read, e | 
| — 0 ſe 
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On, good Roderigo; I'll deſerve your pains. 
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Raiſe all my kindred.—Are they marry'd, think you:? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. | 
Bra, O heaven! Ho / got ſhe out ?=O treaſon of the 

blood !— FO, 

Fathers, from hence truſt not your daughters? minds 

By what you ſee them act.—ls there not charms 7, 

By which the property * of youth and maidhood? 

May be abus'd ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 

Of ſome ſuch thing? | | 

Rod. Ves, fir; J have, indeed. 
Bra, Call up my brother.—O, that you had had her!— 


Some one way, ſome another. Do you know 


Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 
Rod. I think, I can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra. Pray you, lead on“. At every houſe Þ ll call; 
J may command at moſt :— Get weapons, ho! 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of night. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE 


——— D ſhe deceives me 
Paſt thought, | 
I have choſen the apoſtrophe to his abſent daughter, as the moſt 
ſpirited of the two readings, STEEVENS. | 
7 Ts there not charms,] Is there not ſuch a thing as charms, &c. 
The modern editors, following an alteration made by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, read Are there not charms, &c. MaLoNE. 
5 By which the property of youth and maid bood ; g 
May be abus'd?] By which the faculties of a young virgin may 


be infatuated, and made ſubject to illuſions and falſe imagination: 


6 —wicked dreams abuſe 1 
4 The curtain'd ſleep.“ Macbeth, Jon x sOoN. 
9 — and maidhood—] The quartos read - and manbood.—. STEEV. 
1 Pray you, lead on.] The firſt quarto reads, Pray lead me on. 
STEEVENSs 
* And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers -4 night. ] Thus the original quarto, 
17622; for which the editor of the folio ſubſtituted—afficers of migbt; 


a reading which all the modern editors have adopted. I have more 


than once had occaſion to remark that the quarto readings were ſome- 
times changed by the editar af the folio, from ignorance of our poet's 
ꝓbraſeology or meaning. 

I have no doubt that Shakſpeare, before he wrote this play, read The 
Commonwealth and Government of Venice, tranſlated from the Italian 
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S NN 11, 
The ſame. Another ſtreet. 
Enter OTHELLO, Iaco, and Attendants. 


Jago. Though in the trade of war J have ſlain men, 
Yet do J hold it very ſtuff o' the conſcience 3 T3. 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me ſervice : Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerk'd him“ here under the ribs. 

Och. *Tis better as it is. 


by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in 4to, 1 599 ꝛ a book prefixed to 
which we find a copy of verſes by Spenſer, This treatiſe furniſhed 
our poet with the knowledge of thoſe officers of night, whom Brabantio 
here deſires to be called to his aſſiſtancè. 1 | 

tc For the greater expedition thereof, of theſe kinds of judgments, the 
heades or chieftaines of the — by night do obtaine the authority of 
. which the advocators are deprived. Thele officers of the night are fix, 
and fix likewiſe are thoſe meane officers, that have only power to cor- 
rect baſe vagabonds and trifling offences. 

& Thoſe that do execute this office are called heades of the tribes of 
the city, becauſe out of every tribe, (for the city is divided into fix 
tribes,) there is elected an officer of the night, and a head of the tribe. 

The duty of eyther of theſe officers is, to keepe a watch every other 
night by turn, within their tribes; and, now the one and then the 

other, to make rounds about his quarter, till the dawning of the day, 
being always guarded and attended on with weaponed officers and ſer- 
jeants, and to ſee that there be not any diſorder done in the darkneſs 
of the night, which alwaies emboldeneth men to naughtineſſe; and 
thac there be not any houſes broken up, nor theeves nor rogues 
lurking in corners with intent to do violence.“ Commonwealth of Venice, 
PP- 97, 99. MarLons. 

3 — ſtuff o' the conſcience—] This expreſſion to common readers ap- 
pears harſh. Stuff of the conſcience is, ſubtance, or eſſence of the con- 
ſcience. Stuff is a word of great force in the Teutonick languages, 
The elements are called in Dutch, Hoefd floffen, or ME 8 

| 3 OHNSONe 


Again, in King Henry VIII: 
« You're full of heavebly uff, &c. | 
Friſch's German Dictionary gives this explanation of the word fer. 
- materies ex qua aliquid fieri poterit. STEEVENS. : 
+ T had thought to have yerk'd him—] Iago is probably here ſpeak- 
ing of Roderigo, MAaLonz © . 


Lago. 
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Tago, Nay, but he prated, 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour, 
That, with the little godlineſs I have, 
J did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, fir, 
Are you faſt marry'd? for, be ſure of this, 
That the magnifico® is much belov'd ; . 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke's : he will divorce you; 


S — the magnifico—] ** The chief men of Venice are by a peculiar 
name called Magnifici, i. e, magnificoes.”* Minſhew's Dictionary. See 
too Volpone. TOLLET. : 

6 — & voice potential ö 

As double as the dube's:] It appears from Thomas's Hifory of 
Italy, Ato. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though a falle one, 
that the duke of Venice had a double voice. Whereas,” ſays he, 
< many have reported, the duke in ballotyng ſhould have tuo voices; 


It is nothinge ſo; for in giving his voice he hath, but one ballot, as all 


others have.” Shakſpeare, therefore, might have gone on this re- 
ceived opinion, which he might have found in ſome other book. Sup- 
poſing, however, that he had learned from this very paſſage that tho 
duke had not a double voice in the Council of Seven, yet as he has a 
vote in each of the various councils of the Venetian ftate, (a privi- 
lege which no other perſon enjoys,) our poet might have thought 
himſelf juſtified in the epithet which he bas here uſed ; and this cir- 
cumftance, which he might have found in a book already quoted, Con- 
tarenoꝰs. Commonwealth and Government of Venice, 4to, 1599, Was, I 
believe, here in his thoughts. | 

„The duke himſelf allo, if he will, may uſe the authority of an ad- 
vocator or preſident, and make report to the councell of any offence, 
and of any amercement or puniſhment that is thereupon to be inffict- 
ed ;—for ſo great is the prince's authoritic, that he may, in whatſcever 
court, ADJOINE bimſelfe to the magiſtrate therein, being preſident, as his 
colleague and companion, and baue EQUAL POWER WITH THE 
OTHER PRESIDENTS, that he might ſo by this means be able to 
look into all things.” p. 41. Again, ibidem, p. 42: „ Belides this, 


this prince [i. e. the J hath in every councell equal authoritie 


with any of them, for one ſuffrage or lotte. Thus we ſee, though he 
had not a double voice in any one aſſembly, yet as he had a vote in all 
the various aſſemblies, his voice, thus added to the voice of each of 
the preſidents of thoſe aſſemblies, might with ſtrict propriety be called 
double, and potential. Potential, Dr. Johnſon thinks, means, ope- 
rative, having the effe#, (by weight and influence,) without the ex- 
ternal actual property. It is uſed, he conceives, in the ſenſe of 


(ecience; a cauſtick is called potential fire. I queſtion whether Shak- 
Apeare meant more by the word than operative, or powerful. MALoN#. 


G g 4 Or 


a6 1:02 Fob $16 þ Oe 


Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce i it on,) 
Will give him cable. 
Oth. Let him do his ſpite: 
My ſervices, which J have done the ſigniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boaſting is an honour, 
I ſhall promulgate?,) J fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege* ; and my demerits“ꝰ 


May ſpeak, een 1 to as 2322 a fortune 
As 


7 — *Tis yet to 2 
(hich, when I know that boaſting is an honour, 
4 ed promulgate, ] Thus the folio, The Wa 1622, Mm 
Tis yet to know 
That boaſting is an honour. 
I ſhall promulgate, I fetch, &c. | 
Some words certainly were omitted at the preſs; and perhaps they 
haye been ſupplied in the wrong place, ny might have 
written: 


Der o r 6 8 a * : ' - 
Re ee ee ion 8 


Tis yet to know | 
That boaſting is an honour; which when 1 know, 
I ſhall promulgate, I fetch my life, &c. 
I am yet to learn that boaſting is honourable, which when 1 have 
learned, I ſhall proclaim to the world that I fetch my life, &c. 
: MALONE. 
nen of royal fiege ; J Men who have at upon royal thrones. 
The quarto has——men of royal height. Siege is uſed for ſeat by 
other authors. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 575: „ there was ſet 
. up a throne or ſſege royall for the king. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. 2. c. 7: 
5 A ſtately ſege of ſoveraigne majeſtye.” Feen 
\ Bog: in Grafton's Chronicle, p. 443: © Incontinent after that he 
Was placed in the royal ſiege, &, Ma Loxx. - 
9 — and ny demerits—] Demerits has the ſame meaning in our au- 
"thor, and many others of that age, as merit: | 
e Opinion that ſo ſticks on Martius, may 
„ Of his demerits rob Cominius.“ Cle Wis: A 
Again, in Dugdale's' Warwickſpire, p. $50, edit. 1730: © Henry 
. Wars, eſq · for bis ſingular demerits received the dignity of knight- 
nood. | 
| Mere * and demereo had the ſame meaning in the Roman language. 
: STEVENS. 
1 my ſpeak unbonnetted, ] Thus all the copies read this paſſage. 
But, to peak N is to ſpeak with the cap off, which oth 
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As this that I have reach'd : For know, Iago, 

But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 

I would not my unhouſed * free condition 

Put into circumicription and contine 

For theſea's worth 3, But, look ! what lights come yonder 2 


Enter Cass10, at a diftance, and certain Caron, with 
torches, 


Iago. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends ; 


You were beſt go in. 
Otb. Not J. 1 muſt be found; 
My 


rectly oppoſite to the poet's meaning, Othello means to ſay, that his 
birth and ſervices ſet him upon ſuch a rank, that he may ſpeak to a 
ſenator of Venice with his hat on; i. e. without ſhewing any marks of 
deference or inequality. I therefore am inclined to think Shakſpeare 
wrote: 
May ſpeak, and bonnetted, &c. TurzoBALD. 

Bonneter (ſays Cotgrave) is to put off one's cap. So, in Coriolanus 2 
ce —thoſe, who having been ſupple and courteous to the people, bonnetted 
without any further deed to have them at all into their eftimation.” 


 Unhonnetted may therefore ſignify, without taking the cap off, We 


might, I think, venture to read imbonnetred. It is common with 
Shakſpeare to make or uſe words compounded in the ſame manner. 
Such are impazon, impaint, impale, and immaſt. Of all the readings 
hitherto propoſed, that of Theobald is, I think, the beſt. STEEVENS. 

The objection to Mr. Steevens s explanation of unbonnetted, i. e. 
without taking the cap off, is, that Shakſpeare has himſelf uſed the 
word in K. Lear, Act III. ſc. i. with the very 1 fignification, 
mann for one whoſe cap is o-. 

nbonnetted he runs, 
«© And bids what will take all.” 

He might, however, have employed the word 1861 in a Liferent 
ſenſes MALONE. 

Unbonnetted, is uncovered, revealed, made known, In the ſecond 
act and third ſcene of this play we meet with an expreſſion ſimilar to 
this: —you unlace your reputation 3” and another in As you like it, 
— IV. fc. i. % Now anmuzzle your wiſdom.” A. C. 

— unboſed ] Free from domeſtick cares. A thought natural to 
an 1 Jonwson. 

Othello talking as a ſoldier, unbouſed may ſignify the having 8 
ſettled houſe or habitation. WRALLEx. 

3 Por the ſea's worth, ] I would not marry her, though ſhe were as 
1 as the Adriatick, which the Doge annually marries. Jon x SON. 

I believe 


45 O THE L L O, 
My parts , my title, and my perfect ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they ? 

Jago. By Janus, I think no. 

Oh. The ſervants of the duke, and my Pena. 
The goodneſs of the night upon you, friends 
What is the news? 

Caſ. The duke does greet you, general; | 
And he requires your baſe, poſt-haſte appearance, | 
Even on the inſtant. 

Oth, What is the matter, think you? 

Caſ. Something from Cyprus, as 4. may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat: the gallies 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meſſengers + 
This very night, at one another's heels; 

And many of the conſuls, rais'd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already : You have been hotly call'd for; - 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 


4 8 the common and * meaning is the true one. 
The lame words occur in Sir W. D* Avenant's Cruel Brother, 16303 
— he would not looſe chat privilege, 
& For the "ga s worth." 
Perhaps the phrafe is proverbial. 
Pliny the naturaliſt has a chapter on the riches * the ſeas 
Again, ia the Winter's Tale: . = 
ce for all the ſun ſees, or © | 
c The cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ſea a. | 
46 In unknown fatboms, &C. 1 
Agaio, i on King Henry V. Act I: | | 
As rich with praiſe, 
4c As is the ouze, and bottom of the ſea, | 
„ With ſunken wreck, and ſumleſs treaſuries.” STEzvENs. 

4 — ſequent mefſengers—] The firſt quarto reads—freguent meſſen- 

s. STEEVENS. 

5 — conſuls,] Hanmer reads, council. Theobald would have us 
read counſellors. Venice was originally governed by conſuls : and con- f 
ſuli ſcems to have been commonly uſed for counſelors, as before in this * 
plays In Albion's Triumph, a maſque, 1631, the emperor AlbanaQ is : 
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d to be attended by fourteen conſuls.— Again: The babitsof the con- ; 
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The ſenate hath ſent about three ſeveral queſts ©, + 

To ſearch you out. 
Oth. Tis well I am found by you. 

J will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, | 

And go with you. [ Exit, 
Caſ. Ancient, what makes he here? f | 

ago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land carack? ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever, | 
Caf. I do not underſtand, | | 
Jago. He's married. 
Caſ. To who 3? 


Re-enter 


6 The ſenate hath ſent about] The early quartos, and all the mo- 
dern editors, have, | | 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral queſts. | 
The folio, The ſenate hath ſent about, &c. that is, about the city. I 
have adopted the reading of the folio. JounsoN. | 
4 are, on this occaſion, ſearches, So, in Heywood's Brazen 
e, 1613: | | 
1 Now, if in all his gueſts, he be witheld.— “ STEEVENS. 
7 — 4 land carack;] A carack is a ſhip of great bulk, and com- 
monly of great value; perhaps what we now call a gallean. Jon NSON. 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb : | a 
6c —They'll be freighted; a 
& They're made like caracks, all for ſtrength and ſtowage.“ 
3 : 5 STEEVENS. 
Mr, Maſon obſerves, that * the firſt ſhip that came richly laden 
from the Weſt Indies to Europe were thoſe from the Caraccas; and 
ſeems to think that the veſſel called a carack derived its name from 
' thence, But a carack, or carick, (for ſo it was more frequently written 
in Shakſpeare's time,) is of higher origin, and was denominated from 
the Spaniſh word, caraca, which ſignifies a veſſel of great bulk, con- 
ſtructed to carry a heavy burthen. The Spaniſh caraca, Minſheu thinks, 
may have been formed from the Italian carico, a lading, or freight. 
| PE MALOoxx. 
3 To wvbo2] It is ſomewhat ſingular that Caſſio ſhould aſk this 
queſtion. In the third ſcene of the third Act, Iago ſays ; 
Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Otb. From firſt to laſt. 8 N 
He who was acquainted with the object courted by his friend, could 
have little reaſon for doubting to whom he would be married. Sr EE. 
Caſſio's ſeeming ignorance of Othello's courtſhip or marriage might 
only be affected; in order to keep his friend's ſectet, till it became 
publickly known, BLACKSTONE, 
2 | * Or, 


ET 
. Re-enter OTHELLO, 


Jago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you go? 
Oth. Have with you. 
Ca/. Here comes another troop to ſeek for you. 


Enter BRABANT10, RoDERIiGo, and Officers of night, 
ED with torches and weapons. 


"OY It is Brabantio:—general, be advis'd® ; 
He comes to bad intent. 
Otb. Hola! ſtand there! 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 
Bra. Down with him, thief! [They draw on both fides. 
Jago. You, Roderigo ! come, ir, I am for you. 
Oth. oy up your bright ſwords, for the dew will ruſt 
t em e.,— 
Good ſignior, you ſhall more command wich years, 
'Than with your weapons. 
Bra. O thou foul thief, where haſt thou Row'd 0 my 
daughter ? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For [I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, | 
Tf ſhe in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid—ſo tender, fair, and happy; 
So oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe ſhunn'd 


The wealthy curled darlings of our nation 
Would 


Or he might f fear that Othello had proved falſe to the gentle Def 
de mona, and married another. MALONEs 
9 — be advis d;] That is, be cool; be cautious; be See 
: JounsoN, 

T The wealthy curled dar/ings of our nation,] Curled is Jo antly and 
aß entatiauſiy dreſſed. He had not the hair particularly i in his thoughts. 
ohN SON. 

On another occaſion Shakſpeare plage the ſame Hoot: and 
evidently alludes to the bair : 
If the firſt meet the curled Antony,“ &c- 
Sir W. D'Avenant uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Juſt Italian, 26303 
The curi'd and filken nobles of the town.“ 
Again: 
& Such is the enrled youth of Italy.“ 
believe Shakſpeare has the ſame FROG in the preſent inſtance, - 
STEEVENS» 
That 


1 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 


Run from her guardage to the footy boſom: 


Of ſuch a thing as thou; to fear, not to delight ?, 
udge me * the world, if tis not groſs in ſenſe, 
That thou haſt practis'd on her with foul charms ; 


Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, r 


"230 


That waken motion *:;—[T*11 have it diſputed on: 


That Dr. Johnſon was miſtaken in his interpretation of this line, 
is aſcertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, where the hair is not 
merely alluded to, but expreſsly mentioned, and the epithet curled is 
added as characteriſtick of a perſon of the higheſt rank: 

c Let him have time to tear his cur/ed hair.” n 


Tarquin, a king's ſon, is the perſon ſpoken of. See vol. X. p- 102, 


n. 1. Edgar, when he was “ proud in heart and mind,” curl'd bis 
bair. MALONE. | BE 

2 — to fear, not to delight.] To one more likely to terrify than to 
delight her. So, in the next ſcene (Brabantio is again the ſpeaker) : 
| & To fall in love with what he fear d to look on.“ 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes fear to be a verb here, uſed in the ſenſe of to 
terrify 3 a ſignification which it formerly had. But fear, I apprehend, 
is a fubſtantive, and poetically uſed for the object of fear. MAaronz. 

3 Fudge me, &c.] This and the five following lines are not in the 
quarto, 1622. MALONE. | | 

4. Abus'd ber delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That waken motion :] The folio, where alone this paſſage is found, 
reads— That weaken motion. The emendation was made by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer ; and T have adopted it, becauſe I have a good reaſon 
to believe that the words eveaken and wwaken were in Shak(ſpeare's 
time pronounced alike, and hence the miſtake might eaſily have hap- 


pened. Motion is elſewhere uſed by our poet preciſely in the ſenſe re- 


quired here. So, in Cymbeline: 
ce — for there's no motion 
cc That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
6 It is the woman's part.“ - 
Again, in Hamlet: 
ce ſenſe ſure you have, 
ö cc Elſe could you not have motion. 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
6 one Who never feels 
c The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe.“ 
Zo alſo, in 4 Mad World, my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608 ; 
« And in myſelf ſooth up adulterous motions, 
And ſuch an appetite as I know damns me.“ 


We 


| 
| 

| 
1 
T5 

4 
| 


462 r. 
»Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 
For an abuſer of the world, a practiſer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant 


Lay hold upon him; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him at his peril. | 


We have in the play before us alen d wwrath, and I think in 
ſome other play of Shakſpeare —⁊vaken d love. So, in our' poet's 
117th Sonnet: 19 85 5 

6 But ſhoot not at me in your waken'd bate. 

Ben Jonſon in the preface to his Volpone has a ſimilar phraſeology. 
« —it being the office of the comick poet to flirre up gentle affec- 
tions.” 

Mr. Theobald reads — That weaken notion, i. e. ſays he, her right 
conception and idea of things; underſtanding, judgment. 

This reading it muſt be acknowledged, derives ſome ſupport from 
a paſſage in King Lear, Act II. ſc. iv.—“ either his notion weakens, or 
his difcernings are lethargy'd.” But the objection to it is, that no 
opiates or intoxicating potions or powders of any ſort can diſtort or 
pervert the intellects, but by deſtroying them for a time; nor was it ever 
at any time believed by the moſt credulovs, that /owe-potwgers, as they 
were called, could weaken the underſtanding, though it was formerly 

believed that they could faſcinate the af eRions or in other words, 
soaken motion. 

Brabantio afterwards aſſerts, ö 

« That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the Blood, 

cc He wrought upon her.“ | 
(Our poet, it ſhould be remembered, in almoſt all his plays uſes 
Blood for paſſion. See p. 356, n. 5; and Vol. VIII. p. 81, n. 4, and 
p. 199, n. 7.) And one of the ſenators aſks Othello, not, whether he 
had wweaken'd Deſdemona's underſtanding, but whether he did 

& by indirect and forced courſes | 

c Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affeFions.,” 

The notion of the efficacy of love-powders was formerly ſo prevalent, 
that in the parliament ſummoned by King Richard the Third, on his 
uſurping the throne, it was publickly urged as a charge againſt Lady 
Grey, that ſhe had bewitched King Edward the Fourth “ by ſtrange 


potions and amorous charms.” See Fabian, p. 495 ; Speed, p. 913, edit. 


16323; and Habington's Hiftory of King Edward the Fourth, p- 35. 
| MALONEs 
Motion in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play is uſed in the very ſenſe in 
which Hanmer would employ it. But we have reaſon to cool our 
raging motions, our carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts.” STEEVENS. 
5 For an abuſer, &c-] The firſt quarto reads, Such an abuſer, &c. 
EET SrEEVENS. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 
O:h. Hold your hands, 


Both you of my inclining, and the reſt : 
Were it my.cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 


Without a prompter. Where will you that I go 


To anſwer this your charge? 

Bra, To priſon ; till fit time 

Of law, and courſe of direct ſeſſion, 
Call thee to anſwer. 

Otb. What if I do obey ? 

How may the duke be therewith ſatisfied ; 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my ſide, 
Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the ſtate, 

To bring me to him ©? 

Of. Tis true, moſt worthy ſignior, | 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf, 
J am ſure, is ſent for. | 

Bra. How ! the duke in council ! 

In this time of the night — Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cauſe: the duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, | 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as *twere their own: 
For if ſuch actions may have paſſage free, | 
Bond-ſlaves, and pagans, ſhall our ſtateſmen be 7. 


[Execunt.. 


6 To bring—] The quartos read To bear. STEEVENS. 


7 Bond- ſlaves, and pagans, &c. ] Brabantio alludes to the common 
condition of all blacks, who come from their own country, both faves 
and fagans 3 and uſes the words in contempt of Othello and his com- 
plexlon.—If this Moor is now ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, it 
will be ſuch an encouragement to his black countrymen, that we may 
expect to ſee all the firſt offices of our ſtate filled up by the pagans and 
_ Gond-ſlaves of Africa. STEEVENS-- | 
In aur authour's time pagan was a very common expreflion of con- 


tempt, So, in &. Henry J. P. II. 
« What pagan may that be?“ 
See Vol. V. p. 319, n. 8. MAroxx. 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Council. Chamber. Tr 


. 


The Duke, and Senators, fitting at a table; Officers attending, 


Dake. There is no compoſition® in theſe news *, 
That gives them credit. | | | 
1. Sen. Indeed, they are diſproportion'd ; 
My letters ſay, a hundred and ſeven gallies. 
Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
2. Sen. And mine, two hundred: 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
(As in theſe caſes, where the aim reports?, | 
*Tis oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgment; 
I do not ſo ſecure mein the error, | 
But the main article I do approve 


In fearful ſenſe. 


Sailor. [within,] What ho! what ho! what ho! 
Enter an Officer, with a Sailor. 
Off. A meſſenger from the gallies. 
Duke. Now ? the buſineſs ? 1 
Sail. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes; 
So was I bid report here to the ſtate, 
By ſignior Angelo“. 
Dake. How ſay you by this change? 


3 There is no compoſition ] Compoſition, for conſiſtency, concordancy. 
WAR BURTON. 


* — theſe news,] Thus the quarto, 1622, and ſuch. was frequently 


the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1610: 


«© The news are more delightful to his ſoul," | 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 194, n. 2. The folio reads this news. MALONE. 
9 - cobere the aim reports,] In theſe caſes where conjecture or ſuf- 
picion tells the tale. Aim is again uſed as a ſubſtantive, in this ſenſe, 
in Fulius Ceſar : ; FT hana . 
& What you would work me to, I have ſome aim.” 
Thus the folio. The quarto reads they aim d reports. MAL ONE. 
To aim is to conjecture. So, in The Tuo Gentlemen of Verona: 
„ « But fearing left my jealous aim might err. STEEVENS» 
2 By Signior Angelo,] This hemiſtich is wanting in the firſt quarto. 
STEEVENS. 
1. Sen. 


/ 
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1. Sen. This cannot be, 
By no aſſay of reaſon *; tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze: : When we conſider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 
And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, | 
So may he with more facile queſtion 3 bear it, 
For that it ſtands not“ in ſuch warlike brace , 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs' d in: —if we make thought of chis, 
We muſt not think, the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe, and gain, 
To wake, and Wages a danger profitleſs 5. 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes. 
Of. Here is more news. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mez/. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courſe toward the :{le of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 
1. Sen. Ay, fo I thought? :—How many, as you gueſs ? 
Mez/. Of thirty ſail : and now do they re-ſtem * 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpoſes toward Cyprus.—Signior Montano, 


2 Byno aſſay of reaſon 3 —] Bring it to the teß, examine it by reaſon 
as we examine metals by the aſſay, it will be bund counterfeit by all 
trials. Jonxsox. 

3 — with more facile queſtion -] With leſs di iſpute 3 with leſs op⸗ 
poſition, Mason. 

4 For tbat it Hands not, &c.] The ſeven following lines are added 
fince the firſt edition. Po R. 

5 — warlike brace,] State of defence, To arm was called to brace 
en the armour. > arr 

© To wake, and wage, a danger profitleſs.] To wage here, as in many 
2 places in Shakſpeare, fignifies to fight, to combat. Thus, in Rig 

ear: 

ce To wage againſt the enmity of the air.” 
It took its riſe from the more common expreſſion, to wvage war. 
TEEVENS»s 
g 2, 0, &. 2 This line is not in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS, 
y do re-ſterm—] The quartos mean to read re: lerne, though 
in a fie 2 tha the word is miſpelt. STEEVENS 
Vol, IX, 1 Your 
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Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, - 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him. 
Duke. Tis certain then for Cyprus, — 
Marcus Luccheſe*, is not he in town ? 
1. Sen. He's now in Florence. | 
Duke, Write from us; wiſh him, poſt, poſt-haſte dif- 
patch“. | 
1. Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor, 


Enter BRABANTIO, OTHELLO, Taco, RoDERI G0, ard 
Officers. 


Dake. Valiant Othello, we muſt ſtraight employ you 
Againſt the general enemy Ottoman 3. | 
J did not ſee you; welcome, gentle ſignior; [to Bra. 
We lack' d your counſel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon me 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general care 
Take hold“ on me; for my particular grief | 


Ts of fo flood-gate and o' er- bearing nature, 


9 And prays you to believe him.] He intreats you not to doubt the 
truth of this intelligence, 1 | | 
® Marcus Luccheſe] he old copies have Luccicoss Mr.-Steevens 
made the correction. MArLoNE. : | 5 
2 — wiſh him, poſt, poſt-haſte diſpatch. ] i. e. tell him we wiſh him 
to make all peſſible baſte. Poſt-boſte is before in this play uſed adjectively: 
&« And he requires your haſte, ef. appearance. 
All meſſengers in the time of Shakipeare were enjoined, „ Haſte 
Baſte; for thy life, poſt baſte. | | 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1622, The folio reads: 
« Write from us to him, poſt, poſt-haſte diſpatch.” MAL ONE. 
3 Valiant Othello, wwe muſt ſtraigbt employ you | 
Azgainſt the general enemy Ottoman. ] It is part of the policy of the 
Venetian ſtate never to entruſt the command of an army to a na- 
tive. To exclude, thereſore,”” (ſays Contareno, as tranſlated by 
Lewkenor, 4to, 1599,) “ out of our eſtate the danger or occaſion of 
any ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, our anceſtors held it a better courſe to 
defend the dominions on the continent with foreign mercenary ſol- 
diers, than with their homebred citizens.” Again: Their charges and 
yearly occaſions of diſburſement are likewiſe very great ; -for alwaies 
they do entertain in honourable fort with great provifion a captaine 
 generall, who alwaies is @ ftranger borne.” Martons. | 
4 Take bold - The firſt quarto reads, Take any hold. STzz T "ah Fo 


* 
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That it engluts and ſwallows other forrows, | 

And it is ſtill itſelf. 

Duke, Why, what's the matter? | 
Bra. My daughter! O, my danghter! 
Sen. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me; | 

She is abus'd, ſtol'n from me, and corrupted 

By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks 5 : 

For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 

Being not deficient ©, blind, or lame of ne 

Sans witchcraft could not 7. 


5 By ſpells and medicines bought of 8 ] Rymer has ridi- 
euled this circumſtance as unbecoming (both for its weakneſs and ſu- 


perſtition) the gravity of the accuſer, and tlie dignity of the tribunal; 


but his criticiſm only expoſes his own ignorance, The circumſtance 
was not only exactly in character, but urged with the greateſt ad- 
dreſs, as the thing chiefly to be inſiſted on. For, by the Venetian 
law, the giving love-potions was very criminal, as. Shakſpeare with- 
out queſtion well, underſtood. Thus the law, De i maleficii_et her- 
barie, cap. 17. of the Code, intitled, Della promiſſion del male- 
ficio. © Statuimo etiamdio, che. ſe alen homo, o feminaz harra fatto 
« maleficii, iquali fe dimandano vulgarmente amatorie, o veramente 
cc alcuni altri maleficii, che alcun homo o femina ſe haveſſon in odio, 
& ſia fruſta et bollado, et che hara conſegliado pati ſea ſimile pena. And 
therefore i in the preceding ſcene Brabantio calls them, 
arts inhibited, and out of warrant.  WARBU a Tou. 
Though I believe Shakſpeare knew no more of this Venetian law 
than I do, yet he was well acquainted with the edits of 1 ſapient 
prince king James the firſt, againſt 114 | 
practiſers PER re 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrants, STEEVENS. 
See p. 462, n. 4 MaALoONE., 
6 Being not, &c.] This line is wanting in the firſt quarto. 


STEEVENS. | 


7 For nature ſo prepoſterou ſiy to er. - 

Sans jars Le oy. Omit to, ſays Mr, Maſon, « and then 
the ſentence will be complete.” 

Omiſſion is at all times the moſt dangerous mode of emendation, 
and here aſſuredly is unneceſſary. We have again and again had oc- 
caſion to obſerve, that Shakſpeare frequently begins to conſtruct a ſen- 
tence in one mode, and ends it in another, See p. 2395 n. 6. Here 
he uſes could not, as if he had written, bas not the power or ca acity 


to, &c. It is not in nature ſo eq err; he knows not how to do it. 
| r MALONEs 
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468 QT HE LCL DO;-: 

Duke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul proceeding, 
Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herſelf, . 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 

After your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper ſon 
Stood in your action? 

Bra. Humbly'I thank your grace. | 
Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it ſeems, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, AL 
Hath hither brought. / 1 

Dake, and Sen. We are very ſorry for it. 

Duke. What, in your own part, can you ſay to this? 


, Lr Othello, 
Bra. Nothing, but this is ſo. 
Otb. Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 

My very noble and approv'd good maſters,. — 


That J have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 


It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 9 | 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am in my ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace; 


Stood in ycur action.] Were the man expoſed to your charge or 
accuſation. JOUNSON. Ea $ ets 


Abe very bead and front of my offending ==] The main, the vbole; 


_ LUnextenuated. JoHNSONe. 


-- Aſimilar expreſſion is found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 

«© The man that in the forebead of his fortunes, 

cc Beares figures of renowne and miracle.“ 

Again, in Troilùus and Creſſida : | 

« So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 

« As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action.“ Marone. 
1 Andlittle bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace;] Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio reads—with the ſoft phraſe of peace. Soft may have 
Been uſed for ſtill and calm, as oppoſed to the clamours of war. So, in 


CC mo__—_—_ Say to them, þ ; 
c Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
«© Haſt not the ſofe way, which thou doſt confeſs 
6 2 fit for thee to uſe.” , 
8 | ung ; Anton and Ch atrd 5 | LO 4 
** cc — . a worthy deed, e 12 | 
& And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To. /oft and gentle ſpeech.””” MALoNnE. 
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For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years? pith, 

Till now ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd 

Their deareſt action“ in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I ſpeak, © 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 

And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 3 468; 
In ſpeaking for myſelf: Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver - | 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration,- and what mighty magick, 
{For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal,) ' 

I won his daughters. Ae nat o: 

Bra. A maiden never bold; Nod 60 4 | 
Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 
Bluſh'd at herſelf !; And ſhe, —in ſpite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing ; 
To fall in love with what ſhe fear d to look on- nen 
It is a judgment maim' d, and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 

To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 


2 Their deareſt aq ion —]_ i. e · their molt important action. See 
VIII. p. x40; f. U. Mallon. „ „4 
1 ſhould give theſe words a more natural ſignification, and ſuppoſe 
that they mean—their, favourite action, the action moſt, dear to 
them. Othello ſays afterwards: < big wt ok Ho 
7 Ido ene Lia 5“ 
cc A natural and prompt alacrity : 
« I find in hardneſs.” MASsSoWc- n. 2 
© 3 I von his daugbter.] i, e. I won his daughter cih and fo all 
the modern editors read, adopting an interpolation made by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, who was wholly unacquainted with our poet's 
metre and phraſeology. In Timon of Athens we have the ſame ellip- 
tical expreſſion: ö nne imer 
c Who had the world as my confectionar f,, 
«© The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, 
«© At duty, more than I could frame employment[ for]... .. 
See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 472, n. 3. where ſeveral other inſtances of a 
fimilar phraſeology are collected. MAL r [og 
4 Bluſh'd at herſelf;] Mr. Pope reads—at* 7ſelf, but without 
neceſſity. Shakſpeare, like other writers of his age, frequently uſes 
che per ſonal, inſtead of the neutral pronoun. STEEVENSs 
H h 3 That 
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That with ſome mixtures powerful ober the blood, 
Or with ſome dram conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. 
Dake, To vouch this, is no 8 
Without more certain and more overt teſt , 
Than theſe thin habits 7, and poor kikelihoods 
Of modern ſeeming, do prefer againſt him. 
1. Sen. But, Ot ello, ſpeak ;j— 
Did you by indirect and forced courſes. 
Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affections? 
Or came it by requeſt, and ſuch fair n 
As ſoul to ſoul affordeth ? | 
Otbh. I do beſeech you. . 
Send for the Vs to the Sagittary s, | = 
And let her ſpeak of me before her father: : 
If you do find me foul in her report, {EE 
The truſt, the office; I do hold of you?, 
Not only take away, but let your. TUE 
Even fall upon my life. | 
Dake. Fetch Deſdemona i 
Otb. Ancient, conduct them; you beſt 5 the place.— 
¶LExeunt Ia co, and Attendants, 
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'5 To wouch, W The firſt folio unites this ſpeech with the pte- 
——— one of Brabantio; 3 and inſtead of certain reads widers | 
8. STEEVENS, 
5 a overt 78571 Open proofs, external evidence, © Jonxsox. a 

7 — thin habit. 

Of modern ſeeming, —] Weak ſhew of light appearance. 
JonnsoN, 
- 80 modern js generally uſed by Shakſpeare. See Vol, III. p. oy" 
No 6. and Vol. IV. p. 409, n. 8. Maroxx. as 
The firſt quarto reads: 1 . 
| " Theſe are thin habits, and poore likelihoods | 
Of modern ſeemings you prefer againſt him. STzzvzns. 
3 — tothe Sagittary, ] So the folio here and in a former paſſages 
The quarto in both places reads the Sagittar. Marons. 
The Sa ietary” means the ſign of the FAirious creature ſo called, i. e 
an animal compœunded of man and horſe, and armed with a bow pad 


uiver. STEVENS. 
'9 * e . . line is N in che firſt quarts. 
STEEVENSe, 


And 
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And, till ſhe come, as truly * as to heaven 

{ do confeſs * the vices of my blood, 

So juſtly to your grave ears I'll preſent 

How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 

And ſhe in mine. = | | 
Duke. Say it, Othello. | 
0:4. Her father . 

Lov'd me; oft invited me; ſtill queſtion'd me 

The ſtory of my life, from year to year; 

The battles, ſieges, fortunes, that I have paſs'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyiſh days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field; 

Of hair-breadth ſcapes i the imminent deadly breach; 

Of being taken by the inſolent foe, _ | 


And ſold to ſlavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel's hiſtory 3 : | 
„ ores Wherein 


x — as truly—] The firſt quarto reads, as faithful, STEEVENS» 
21 do confeſs, &c.] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto. | 
| | STEEVENS. 
3 And portance, &c. ] I have reftored, | 
And with it all my travels hiſtory : 
from the old edition. It is in the reſt, 
And portance in my travel's biftory. : e vg 
Rymer, in his criticiſm on this play, has changed it to portents, in- 
ſtead of portance. PoE. | : 
Mr. Pope has reſtored a line, to which there is little objection, but 
which has no force. I believe portance was the author's word in ſome 
reviſed copy. I read thus, 5 
Of being 
— ſold to ſlavery, of my redemption thence, 
And portance in t; my travels biftory. | 
My redemption from ſlavery, and behaviour in it. JounsoN. 
I doubt much whether this line, as it appears in the folio, came from 
the pen of Shakſpeare. The reading of the quarto may be <veak, but it 
is ſenſe; but what are we to underſtand by my demeanour, or my 
ſufferings, (which ever is the meaning, ) in my travel's hiſtory ? 
55 MAL ONE. 


Portance is a word already uſed in Coriolanus: 
90 took from you 
44 The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, | 
& Which molt gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion,” &c. 
4 Spenſer 


472 OF, 
Wherein of antres vaſt“, and deſarts idle 5, 1 


Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to ſpeak ©, ſuch was the proceſs ; 


Spenſer, in the third Canto of the ſecond Book of the Faery Queen, 
likewiſe uſes it: : CO 
& But for in court gay portaunce he perceiv'd,”” STEEVENS. 
4 Wherein of antres vaſt, &c.] Diſcourſes of this nature made the 
ſubje& of the politeſt converſations, when voyages into, and diſco- 
veries of, the new world were all in vogue. So when the Baſtard 
Faulconbridge, in King Jobn, deſcribes the behaviour of upſtart great- 
neſs, he makes one of the eſſential circumſtances of it to be this kind 
of table- talk. The faſhion then running altogether in this way, it is 
no wonder a young lady of quality ſhould be ſtruck with the hiſtory of 
an adventurer. So that Rymer, who profeſſedly ridicules this whole 
circumſtance, and the noble author of the CharaFeriftics, who more 
* ſneers at it, only expoſe their own ignorance. WARBURTON» 
: Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of love, ſhews his 
Ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners. It is no 
wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, recluſe, timorous, 
and delicate, ſhould defire to hear of events and ſcenes which ſhe 
could never ſee, and ſhould admire the man who had endured dangers, 
and performed actions, which, however great, were yet magnified by 
her timidity, Jonxsox. 

5 —and deſarts idle,] Every mind is liable to abſence and inadver- 
tency, elſe Pope [who reads—deſarts wild,] could never have reject- 
ed a word ſo poetically beautiful. Idle is an epithet uſed. to expreſs the 

infertility of the chaotick ſtate, in the Saxon tranſlation of the Penta- 
teuch. JounsoN. | $ 8 
So, in the Comedy of Errors: 

„ Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs.” . | 

Mr. Pope might have found the epithet wild in all the three laſt 

folios. STEEVENS. i | | 

The epithet, idle, which the ignorant editor of the ſecond folio did 
not underſtand, and therefore changed to 4vild, is confirmed by another 
paſſage in this act & — either to have it ſteril with zdleneſs, or 
manured with induſtry,” Maronz. _ | 

Ee artres | Caves and dens, JOHNSONe 

6 It was my hint to ſpeak,] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622 
reads, It was my bent to ſpeak; MALONE. 7 

Hent occurs at the concluſion of the fourth Act of Meaſure for Mea- 

g 272 It is derived from the Saxon Hentan, and means, to take bold , 
40 ſeize, Fs: | * 
„ the graveſt citizen 
& Have bent the gates 

But in the very next page Otbello ſays: 
bo — Upon this hint I ſpake. | 

It is certain therefore that change is unneceſſary, STEEVENS- And 
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And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 


Do grow beneath their ſhoulders 7. Theſe things to hear, 


Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline : | 


But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence; 


Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my diſcourſe * :. Which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 


7 —— men whoſe beads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders,] Of theſe men there is an ac- 
count in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book of that time. 
5 1 
The Cannibals and Antbropophagi were known to an Engliſh audience 
before Shakſpeare introduced them. In the Hiftory of Oriando Furioſo, 
play'd for the entertuinment of Queen Elizabeth, they are mentioned 


in the very firſt ſcene; and Raleigh ſpeaks of people whoſe heads ap- 


pear not above their ſhoulders, 
Again, in the Tragedy of Locrine, 1595: 1 
« Or where the bloody Anthropophagi | 
« With greedy jaws devour the wand'ring wights.“ 

The poet might likewiſe have read of them in Pliny's Vat. Hif. 
tranſlated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stowe's Chronicle. 

5 STEEVENS. 

Our poet has again in The Tempeſt mentioned “men whoſe heads 
ſtood in their breaſts,” He had in both places probably Hackluyt's 
Voyages, 1598, in view :“ On that branch which is called Caora, are 
a nation of people quboſe beades appeare not above their ſhoulders ;— 
they are reported to have their eyes in their ſhoulders, and their 
mouthes in the middle of their breaſts.” 

Raleigh alſo has given an account of men whoſe heads do grow be- 
neath their ſhoulders, in his Deſcription of Guiana, publiſhed in 1596, 
a book that without doubt Shakſpeare had read. MaLouNnx, 

sand with a greedy ear 


Devour up my diſcourſe :] So, in Marlowe's Lufi's Dominion, 


written before 1593: ; 
Hang both your greedy ears upon my lips; 
Let them devour my ſpeech.”? 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Qucene, B. VI. c. ix. 
6 Whyleſt thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
« Hong ſtill upon his melting mouth attent.” MATONE. 


« Iliacoſque iterum demens audire labores | 
$ Expoſcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore.“ Yirg. 
| | | — 
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474 Cr 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe. had ſomething heard, 

But not intentively ? : I did conſent ; h 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 

That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being cone, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs * : "704 
She ſwore,—In faith, *twas ſtrange, *twas paſling ſtrange 
Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wiſh'd, ſhe had not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'd 


That heaven had made her ſuch a man: ſhe thank'd me; 


And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I ſpake; 


She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt; 
And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 


This only is the witchcraft I have us'd; 
Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it. 

Enter DzsDEMONAa, Taco, and Attendants. 
Duke. I think, this tale would win my daughter too.— 
Good Brabantio, e 5 8 


9 But not intentively :—] Thus the eldeft quarto. The folio reads 


 #nſlinfively. Perhaps it ſhould be, diftin&ively, 


The old word, however, may ſtand. Intention and attention were 
once ſynonymous. So, in a play called The Iſle of Gulls, 1633 : 


c Grace | at fitting down they cannot intend it for hunger,” i. e. at- 


tend to it. Deſdemona, who was often called out of the room on the 
ſcore of houſe-affairs, could not have heard Otbello's tale intentively, 
i. e. with attention to all its parts. 
Again, in Chapman's Verſion of the Odyſſey, B. VIII. 
« For our ſhips know th* expreſſed minds of men; 
« And will ſo moſt intentively retaine | 
« Their ſcopes appointed, that they never erre.” STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare has already uſed the word in the ſame ſenſe in his Merry 
Wives of Windſor ; ** = ſhe did courſe over my exteriors with ſuch a 
greedy intention.” See alſo Vol. VIII. p. 48, n. 4. 

Diſtinctively was the conjectural emendation of the editor of the ſe- 
cond folio, who never examined a fingle quarto copy, MALONE. 

1 — a world of ſighs :] It was kiſſes in the later editions: but this 
is evidently the true reading. The lady had been forward indeed to 
give him a vor!d of kiſſes upon the bare recital of his ſtory ; nor does 
it agree with the following lines. Pork. | | 

Sighs is the reading of the quarto, 1622; kiſſes of the folio. Maron 2 

1 . p : , Ta : 
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Take up this mangled matter at the beſt : 
Men do their broken weapons rather uſe, 
Than their bare hands. 
Bra, I pray you, hear her ſpeak ; 
If ſhe confeſs, that ſhe was half the wooer, 
Deſtruction on my head *, if my bad blame 
Light on the man !—Come hither, gentle miſtreſs ; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where moſt you owe obedience ? 
Deſ. My noble father,  _ | 
J do-perceive here a divided _ Hy 
To you I am bound for life, and education; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to reſpect you; you are the lord of duty 3, 
I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my huſband ; 
And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father“, 
So much I challenge that I may profefs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. | | 
Bra. God be with you! have done 
Pleaſe it your grace, on to the ſtate affairs; 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 
Come hither, Moor: | | 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 


Whichs, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. - For your ſake, jewel, 

I am glad at ſoul I have no other child; 

For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. —I have done, my lord, 


2 Deftru#iong &c.] The quartos read, deſtruction light on me. 
3 STEEV ENS. 
3 You are the lord of duty, ] The firſt quarto reads, 
You are lord of all my duty. STEEvENs., 
+ And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd | 
To you, prefers you before ber father, &c.] Perhaps Shakſpeare 
had here in his thoughts the anſwer of the youngeſt daughter of Ina, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, to her father, which he ſeems to have co- 
ied in King Lear. See Vol. VIII. p. 486, M ALONE. 
5 Which, &c. ] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto, STEEvENS. 


Duke . 


(| 


| 


476 N00. | 
Duke. Let me ſpeak like yourſelf*®; and lay a ſen- 
| tence, | 
Which, as a griſe 7, or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into your favour *. | TIRES, 
When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended“, 
Buy ſeeing the worſt, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new miſchief on *. 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
The robb'd, that ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from the thief; 
He robs himſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile 
We loſe it not, ſo long as we can ſmile. 
He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears *: 
But he bears both the ſentence and the ſorrow, 
'That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 


6 Let me ſpeak like your ſelf ;] The duke ſeems to mean, when 
he ſays he will ſpeak like Brabantio, that he will ſpeak ſententiouſly. 
OHNSONs 


Let me ſpeak like yourſelf ;] i. e. let me ſpeak as yourſelf would 
ſpeak, were you not too much heated with paſſion, Sir J. RxYNOI DS. 
17 — as a griſe,] Grize from degrees. A grize is a ſtep. So in 
Timens.......:- | | 
46 m— for every grize of fortune 

« Ts ſmooth'd by that below.“ ERS 
Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus, gives the original word: 
„ Whom when he ſaw lie ſpread on the degrees,” | 
In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimenſions of King's Col- 
lege chapel at Cambridge are ſet down, the word occurs, as ſpelt in 
ſome of the old editions of Shakſpeare. — From the provoſt's ſtall, 
unto the greece called Gradus Chori, go feet.” STEEVENS, 
8 Into your favour. | This is wanting in the folio, but found in the 
quarto. [onN so“. 8 2 | 
9 When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended, ] This our poet has 
elſewhere expreſſed by a common proverbial ſentence, Paſt cure is ftill 
paſt care. See Vol. X. p. 313, n. 5. Maro. 8 
nero miſchief on.] The quartos read — more miſchief—— 
| | STEEVENSs 

2 But the free comfort which from thence be bears :] But the moral 

precepts of confolation, which are liberally beſtowed on the occaſion 


of the ſentence, JoxNs0Ne 
| Theſe 
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Theſe ſentences, to ſugar, or to gall, | 
Being ftrong on both ſides, are equivocal : 
But words are words; I never yet did hear, 
That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear 3. 
I humbly 


3 But words are words; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear.] Theſe moral 
precepts, ſays Brabantio, may perhaps be founded in wiſdom, but they 
are of no avail. Words after all are but words; and I never yet heard 
that conſolatory ſpeeches could reach and penetrate the afflicted heart, 
through the medium of the ear. 

Brabantio here expreſſes the ſame ſentiment as the father of Hero in 
Much ado about Nothing, when he derides the attempts of thoſe com- 
forters who in vain endeavour to | 

« Charm ache with air, and agony with evords.” 

Our authour has in various places ſhewn a fondneſs for this anti- 

theſis between the heart and ear. Thus, in his Venus and Adonis: 
« This diſmal cry rings ſadly in her ear, 
« Through which it enters, to ſurpriſe her heart.“ | 

Again, in Much ado about Nothing: My coufin tells him in his 
ear, that he is in her heart. | 7 | 

Again, in Cymbeline: | 

$6 L have ſuch a bear? as both mine ears 
«© Muſt not in haſte abuſe,” 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
« His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
«© No penetrable entrance to her plaining.“ | 

A doubt has been entertained concerning the word pierced, which 
Dr. Warburton ſuppoſed to mean wounded, and therefore ſubſtituted 
pieced in its room. But pierced is merely a figurative expreſſion, and 
means not wounded, but penetrated, in @ metaphorical ſenſe 3 tho- 
2 affected; as in the following paſſage in Shakſpeare's 46th 

net: : | 
« My heart doth plead, that thou in him doſt lie; 
A cloſet never pierc'd with cryſtal eyes.“ 

So alſo, in Love's Labour's Loft : | 

“ Honeſt plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief.” 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 

4 With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs? ear.” | 

In a word, a beart Pierced through the ear, is a heart which (to uſe 
our poet's words elſewhere,) has granted a penetrable entrance to the 
language of conſolation, So, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1575 

«© My piteous plaint==the' hardeſt beart may pierce.” | 
. Spenſer has uſed the word exactly in the ſame figurative ſenſe in 
which it is here employed; Faery Qeene, B. VI. c. x : 


« Whyleſt 


11111111 
' T humbly beſeech you, proceed to the affairs of ſtate. 
Duke, The Turk with a moſt mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus: — Othello, the fortitude of the place 
is beſt known to you: And though we have there a ſub- 
ſtitute of moſt allow'd ſufficiency, yet opinion, a ſo- 
vereign miſtreſs of effects, throws a more ſafer voice on 
you: you muſt therefore be content to ſlubber the gloſs 
of your new. fortunes with this more ſtubborn and 
| boiſterous expedition. | | | 
Otb. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 


ce Whyleft thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
„ Hong ſtill upon his melting mouth attent ; 
4 Whoſe ſenſefull words empierſt his hart ſo neare, 
4 That he was rapt with double raviſhment,” 
And in his Fourth Book, c. viti. we have the very words of the 


text: 


& Her words, | 
& Which, paſſing through the eares, would pierce the bart.” 
Some perſons have ſuppoſed that pierced when applied metaphorically 
to the heart, can only be uſed to expreſs pain; that the poet might 
have 5 with grief, or pierced with plaints, &c. but that to 
talk of piercing a heart with conſolatory ſpeeches, is a catachreſis: but 
the paſſage above quoted from Spenſer's fixth book ſhews that there is 
no ground for the objection. So alſo, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590, 
we find | 
« Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
ce Shall want my heart to be with gladneſs pierc d.“ Matonz, 
That tbe bruis'd beart <vas pierced through the car.] Shakſpeare 
was continually changing his firſt expreſſion for another, either ſtronger 
or more uncommon ; ſo that very often the reader, who has not the 
ſame continuity or ſucceflion of ideas, is at a loſs for its meaning. 
Many of Shakſpeare's uncouth ftrained epithets may be explained, by 
going back to the obvious and fimple expreſſion, which is moſt likely to 
occur to the mind in that ſtate, I can imagine the firſt mode of ex- 
preſſion that occurred to the poet was this: ; 
The troubled heart was never cured by words, 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phraſe ; 
The wounded heart was never reached through the ear. 
Wounded Heart he changed to broken, and that to bruiſed, as a more 
uncommon expreſſion. Reached he altered to touched, and the tranſition 
is then eaſy to pierced, i. e. thoroughly touched. When the ſentiment 
is brought to this ſtate, the commentator, without this unravelling 
clue, expounds 2 the heart in its common acceptation, wounding 
the heart, which making in this place nonſenſe, is corrected to pierced 
the heart, which is very ſtiff, and, as Polonius ſays, is a wile phraſe. 
| Sir J. REYNOLDS, 
| Hath 


— 
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Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down +; I do agnize 3 
A natural and prompt alacrity, | 
I find in hardneſs; and do undertake 
Theſe preſent wars * againſt the Ottomites. 
Moſt humbly therefore bending to your ſtate, 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wite ; 
Due reference of place, and exhibition © ; 
With ſuch accommodation, and beſort, 
As levels with her breeding. 
Dake, If you pleaſe, 
Be't at her father's. 
Bra. I will not have it ſo. 
O:h., Nor I. 
De. Nor I; I would not there reſide, 7 
"To put my father in impatient thoughts, | 
By being in his eye. Moſt gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear? ; 
And let me find a charter in your voice *, 


4 = thrice-driven bed of down;—)] A driven bed, is a bed for 
which the feathers are ſelected, by driving with a fan, which ſepa- 
rates the light from the heavy. JonnsoN. 

5 — Ido agnize—] i, e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. STEEVENS» 

It is ſo defined in Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, $vo. 1616. 

8 | Marone., 

* Theſe preſent wwars—] The quarto 1622, and the folio, by an error 
of the preſs, have — this preſent wars, For the emendation I am re- 
1 Maronz, | be 

0 1 crave fit diſpofition for my wifez 1 | | 

Due e 7 * * hd RG &c.] I deſire, that proper 
diſpoſition be made for my wife ; that ſhe may have predecency, and 
revenue, accommodation, and company, ſuitable to her rank. 

For reference of place, the old quartos have rewerence, which. Han- 
mer has received. I ſhould read, due preference N Jorns0Ns 

Exbibition is allowance. The word is at preſent uſed only at the 
univerſities. STEEVENSs | 
See Vol, VIII. p. 50%, n. 3. MALONE. . 

7 — oft gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ;] Thus the quarto 1622. The 
folio, to avoid the repetition of the ſame epithet, reads: your proſ- 
Perous ear. i. e. your Propitious car. STEEVENS. - | 

3 = @ charter in your voice,] Let your favour privilege me. 

9 | ——___ _ JOKN80N- 
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480 r H 1 
To aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs 9. 


Duke. What would you, Deſdemona ? 
Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 


My down-right violence and ftorm of fortunes * | 


9 Jo aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs.] The firſt quarto reads this as an un- 

finiſhed ſentence : | 
And if my fimpleneſs —= 8TEEVENS. ; 

T1 My down-rig bt violence and florm of fortunes—| Violence is not 
violence ſuffered, but violence acted. Breach of common rules and ob- 
ligations. The old quarto has, ſcorn of fortune, which is perhaps the 
true reading. JOHNS8ON« 

I would rather continue to read form of fortunes, on account of the 
words that follow, viz. May trumpet to the world. 

So, in King Henry LV. P. I: 

cc the ſouthern evind 
& Doth play the trumpet to his purpoſes.“ 
Again, in Troilus and ns : 
cc 0 
4 Doth valour's ſhew, and valour's worth, divide 
c In forms of fortune.” STEEVENS» 
So, in King Henry VIII. | 
« An old man broken with the forms of Rate.” 
The expreſſion in the text is found in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. VI. 


c. 9. 


& Give leave awhile, good father, in this ſhore 

c To reſt my barcke, which hath bene beaten late 

« With formes of fortune and tempeſtuous fate.” 

And Bacon, in his Hiftory of King Henry the Seventh, has uſed the 
ſame language: © The king in his account of peace and calms did 


much overcaſt his fortunes, which proved for many years together full 


of broken ſeas, tides, and zempeſts.” 

Mr. Maſon objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained theſe words. 
Is any explanation wanting ? or can he, who has read in Hamlet, that 
a judicious player & in the tempeſt and <obir/wind of his paſſion ſhould 
acquire and beget a temperance z'* who has heard Falſtaff wiſh for 
a tempeſt of provocation; and finds in Troilus and Creffida— in the 
wind and tempeſt of her frown,” be at a loſs to underſtand the meaning 


| of a florm of fortunes ? By her downright violence and florm of fortunes, 


Deſdemona without doubt means, the bold and decifive meaſure ſhe 
had taken, of following the dictates of paſſion and giving herſelf to the 
Moor; regardleſs of her parent's diſpleaſure, the forms of her coun- 
try, and the future inconvenience ſhe might be ſubje& to, by © tying 
her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, in an extravagant and wheeling 
ſtranger, of here and every Where. _ 
: n 
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May trumpet to the world; my heart's ſubdu'd 
Even to the very quality of my lord* ; 
I ſaw Othello's viſage in his minds; 
And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 
So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 
The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 
By his dear abſence : Let me go with him. 
Orth. Your voices, lords + ;—beſeech you, let her will 
Have a free way. 


On looking into Mr. Edwards's remarks, I find he explains theſe 
words nearly in the ſame manner. Doqwnright violence, lays he, 
c means, the unbridled impetuoſity with which her paſſion hur- 
ried her on to this unlawful marriage; and form 89 may fig- 
nify the hazard ſhe thereby ran, of making fhipwreck of her worldly 
intereſts Both very agreeable to what ſhe ſays a little lower— 

« — to his honours and his valiant parts 
«© Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate.” Marone; 

2 Even to the very quality of my lord ;| The firſt quarto reads, 

Even to the utmoſt pleaſure—. STEEVENS. 42 

Quality here means profeſſion. I am ſo much enamoured of 
Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconveniences inci- 
dent to a military life, and to attend him to the wars.” © I cannot 
mervaile,” (ſaid Lord Eflex to Mr. Aſhton, aPuritan preacher who was 
ſent to him in the Tower,) though my proteſtations are not believed 
of my enemies, when they ſo little prevaile with a man of your 2 
lity. See alſo p. 267, n. 1% 4 
That this is the meaning, appears not only from the reading of the 
quarto,. “ my heart's ſubdued, even to the utmoſt pleaſure of my lord, 
1. e. ſo as to prompt me to go with him wherever he wane I ſhould 
go, but alſo from the whole tenour of Deſdemona's ſpeech 5 the 
purport of which is, that as ſhe had married a ſoldier, ſo the was ready 
to accompany him to the wars, and to conſecrate her ſoul and fortunes 
to his honours, and his valiant parts; i. e. to attend him wherever his 

anilitary charadter and his love of fame ſhould call him, MarLone. - 
| 3 1 ſaw Otbelloꝰs wiſage in bis mind ;] It muſt raiſe no wonder, that 
T loved a man of an appearance ſo little engaging 3 I ſaw his face only 
in his mind; the greatneſs of his character reconciled me to his form. 


| 8 | Jorns0Ns 
+ Your voices, lords :] The folio reads, Let ber baue your voice. 
| ot; | ' STEEVENS. 

Vor. IX. 1 PpPoach 


482 or H T N Oo 
Vouch with me, heaven 5, I therefore beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 


In my disjun& and proper ſatisfaction; 


But to be free and bounteous to her minds: 
| And 


S Pouch avith me, heawen,] Thus the folio. Theſe words are not 
in the original copy, 1622. MALOxNE. : 

© Nor to comply with beat, the young affects, 

In my disjunct and proper ſatisfa#ion ; | 
But to be free ana bounteous to ber mind :] The old copies read: 
In my defunct and proper ſatisfaction. 

For the emendation now made I am reſponſible. Some emendation 
is abſolutely neceſſary, and this appears to me the leaſt objectionable 
of thoſe which have been propoſed, Dr. Johnſon, in part following 
Mr. Upton, reads and regulates the paſſage thus: 

Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
it In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction. 5 

To this reading there are, I think, three ſtrong objections. The 
firſt is, the ſuppreſſion of the word being before defun&, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary tothe ſenſe, and of which the omiſſion is fo harſh, 
that it affords an argument againſt the probability of the propoſed 
emendation. The ſecond and the grand objeRion is, that it is highly 
'3mprobable that Othello ſhould declare on the day of his marriage 
that heat and the youthful affections were dead or defunct in him; 
that he had outlived the paſſions of youth. He himſelf (as Theobald 
has obſerved,) informs us afterwards, that he is “ declined into the 
vale of years; but adds, at the ſame time, © yet that's not much.” 
This ſurely is a decifive proof that the text is corrupt. My third ob- 
jection to this regulation is, that by the introduction of a parentheſis, 
which is not found in the old copies, the words and proper ſatisfa&ion 
are ſo unnaturally disjoĩ ned from thoſe with which they are connected 
in ſenſe, as to form a moſt lame and impotent concluſion; to ſay no- 
thing of the awkwardneſs of uſing / the word proper without any poſ- 
ſeſſive pronoun prefixed to it. | COT Ti 
All theſe difficulties are done away, by retaining the original word my, 
and reading disjun#, inſtead of defun#; and the meaning will be, 
I aſk it not for the ſake of my ſeparate and private enjoyment, by the 
gratification of appetite, but that I may indulge the wiſhes of my wife. 

The young affe#s, may either mean the affections or paſſions of 
youth, (conſidering affe#s as a ſubſtantive,)'or theſe words may be 
connected with beat, which immediately precedes : * I aſk it not, for 
the purpoſe of gratifying that appetite which 'peculiarly ſtimulates 
the young. So in Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. V. c. ix. 
| * Layes of ſweete love, and youtrh's delightful beats” 
Mr. Tyrwhitt would tranſpoſe the laſt two lines: 1 

| or 
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And heaven defend 7 your good ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 


Nor to comply with heat, the young affects; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind 
In my defunct and proper ſatisfaQtion. 
and „ recommends it to confideration, whether the word defun&, 
(which would be the only remaining difficulty, ) is not capable of a fig- 
nification, drawn from the primitive ſenſe of its Latin original, which 
would very well agree with the context.” 

The mere Englith reader is to be informed, that defun&us in Latin 
ſignifies performed, accompliſhed, as well as dead: but is it probable 
that Shakſpeare was apprized of its bearing that ſignification? In 
Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616, the work of a phyſician and 
a ſcholar, defun& is only defined by the word dead; nor has it, I am 
confident, any other meaning annexed to it in any dictionary or book of 
the time, Beſides; how, as Mr. Tollet has obſerved, could his con- 


jugal duties be ſaid to be diſcharged or performed, at a time when bis 


marriage was not yet conſummated?—On this laſt circumſtance how- 
ever I do not infiſt, as Shakſpeare is very licentious in the uſe of par- 
ticiples, and might have employed the paſt for the preſent ; but the 
former objection appears to me fatal. | 

Proper is here and in other places uſed for peculiar. In this play we 
have unproper beds; not peculiar to the rightful owner, but common to 
him and others. wo 

In the preſent tragedy we have many more uncommon words than 

digun# : as facile, agnize, acerb, ſequeſtration, injointed, congregated, 
guttured, ſequent, extincted, exſufflicate, indign, ſegregated, &c.—lago 
in a ſubſequent ſcene ſays to Othello, © let us be conjunctive in our re- 
venge; and our poet has conjun# in King Lear, and disjoin and diſ- 
junctive in two other plays. In King Fobn we have adjuni# uſed as an 
adjetives | | | 
«© Though that my death be adjunct to the act, 

and in Hamlet we find digjeint employed in like manner: 

& Or thinking 5 4 
« Our ſtate to be disjoint, and out of frame. MaLonre 
Theobald has obſerved the impropriety of making Othello confeſs, 

that all youthful paſſions were defunct in him; and Hanmer's reading 
[4i/in&] may, I think, be received with only a ſlight alteration. Iwould 
read, 5 . | 12 
6c —— beg it not, ä 

«© To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
6 Nor to comply with heat, and young affects, 
In my diſtinct and proper ſatisfaction; 

C But to be, &Cc. 


The Caſe is alter d, 1609; 4} 41 vi 3 
4 1 „ cm nn I ſhall 
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Acfects ſtands for affections, and is uſed in chat ſenſe by Ben Jonſon in | 
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For ſhe is with me: No, when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid ſeel with wanton dulneſs - 
My ſpeculative and active inſtruments 5, 

That my diſports corrupt and taint my buſineſs, 
Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe e | 


46 ww ] ſhall not need to urge 
“ The ſacred purity of our affe&s." 
Again, in Love's Labour*s Le: 
„ For every man with his aff*#s is bien? 
Again, in The Wars of Cyrus, 1594: 
“0 The frail affe#s and errors of my youth.” 
There i is, however, in The Bondman, by Maſſinger, a paſſage which 
ſeems to countenance and TY — the young affects in me des 


Fun, 8 
— — youthful heats, 
«© That look no further than your outward forms 
& Are long fince buried in me.“ 
Timoleon is the ſpeaker. 8ST EEZVENS. 

7 defend, &c.] To defend, is to forbid; $0, in Chaucer s Wife of 

Bathes Prologue, late edit. ver. 5641 : 

ac r can ye ſeen in any maner age 

6 That highe God de efended Is 

ec By expreſſe word! 
From defendre, Fr. STEEVvENSs 
=_ 8 ligbt-wing d toys 

ber d Cupid ſeel with wanton dulneſs 
ſpeculative and active inſtruments, ] Thus the folio, etevpt 

that Hy ſc of active inſtruments, it has oc d inſtrument, MALONE, 

The quarto reads 

I When light-wing'd toys 
And feather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and active inſtruments 
All thefe words (in either copy) mean no more than this: Ven the 
ures and idle toys of love make me unfit either for ſeeing the duties o 
2 85 or for the ready per formance of them, xc. rzberwe⸗ | f 

- Speculative inſtruments, in Shakſpeare's language, are the 776 and 

ac ive inſtruments, the bands and feet. So, in Coriolanus 2 
& — where, the other inſtruments 
EY... Did ſee, hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, &c,"* 

To ſe eel is to cloſe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread 
through them. As it is here metaphorically uſed, it applies very 
properly to the ſpeculative inſtruments; but foils, the reading of the 
guarto, agrees better with a&ive inſtruments. 

Wazton dulneſs is dulneſs ariſing from wanton indulgences. 

Marlon E. 


Make 


1 
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Make head againſt my eſtimation 9! 
Duke. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 
Either for her ſtay, or going: the affair cries—haſte, 
And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to-night. 
De/. To-night, my lord? 
Duke, This night. 
Otb. With all my heart. | 
Duke. At nine 1' the morning here we'll meet again, 
Othello, leave ſome officer behind, * | 
And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to you; 
With ſuch things elſe of quality and reſpect, 
As doth import you, 3 
Orth. Pleaſe your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt: 
To his conyeyance J aſſign my wife, 
With what elſe needful your good grace ſhall think 
To be ſent after me. | 
Duke. Let it be ſo.— : 
Good night to every one.— And, noble ſignior, [zo Bra. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack ?, 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. 
1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor ! uſe Deſdemona well, 
Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to ſee *; 
She has deceiv'd her father, and may thee, 
' | Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, &c, 
9 —= my eſtimation !] Thus the folio; the quarto reputation. 
| STEEVENSs 
1 If virtue no delighted beauty lack,] The meaning, I believe, is, if 
virtue comprehends every thing in itſelf, then your virtuous ſon-in-law 
of courſe is beautiful: he has that beauty which delights every one. 
Deligbted, for deligbting; Shakſpeare often uſes the ade and paſſive 
participles indiſcriminately. Of this practice J have already given 
many inſtances. The ſame ſentiment ſeems to occur in Twelfth 
Migbt: | 
c In nature is no blemiſh, but the mind; 
cc None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind : 
© Virtue is beauty.” STEEVENS, LEE 
Delighted is uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of delighting, or de- 
ligbeful. See Cymbeline, Act V: : 
: cc Whom beſt I love, I croſs, to make my gift, 
«© The more delay'd, delighted.” TTIRWIAITr. 3 
> = bave a quick eye to ſeez] Thus the eldeſt quarto. The folio 
reads, if thou haſt eyes to ſees STEEVENS. 
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Oth. My life upon her faith. — Honeſt Iago, 

My Deſdemona muſt 1 leave to thee : 

I pr'ythee let thy wife attend on her; | 

And bring them after * in the beſt advantage “.— 

Come, Deſdemona ; I have but an hour 

Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

To ſpend with thee : we muſt obey the time. 

SITE | [Exeunt OTHELLO, and DESDEMON A, 

Red. Iago. | | 


Jago. What ſay*ſt thou, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, think'ſt thou? 

Jago. Why, go to bed, and ſleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myſelf. 

Iago. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee after 
it. Why, thou filly gentleman ! | 

Rod. It is ſillineſs to live, when to live is a torment : 
and then have we a preſcription to die, when death is 
our phyſician. | | | 


Iago. O villainous! I have look'd upon the world for 
four times ſeyen years5: and fince I could diftinguiſh 


3 And bring them after=] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads—and bring her after. MALONE. 

4 — beſt advantage.) Faireſt opportunity, ſonnsoN. | 

S I bave look'd upon the world for four times ſeven years: ] From 
this paſſage Iago's age ſeems to be aſcertained; and it correſponds 
with the account in the novel on which Othello is founded, where he 
is deſcribed as a young, handſome man, The French tranſlator of 
Shakſpeare is however of opinion, that Iago here only ſpeaks of thoſe 
years of his life in which he had looked on the world with an eye of 
- obſervation. But it would be difficult to aſſign a reaſon why he ſhould 
mention the preciſe term of twenty- eigbt years; or to account for his 
knowing ſo accurately when his underſtanding arrived at maturity, 
and the operation of his ſagacity, and his obſervations on mankind, 
commenced, | | | 

That Iago meant to ſay he was but twenty eight years old, is clearly 
aſcertained, by his marking particularly, though indefinitely, a period 
within that time, [ and fince I could diſtinguiſh, ' &c.] when he began 
to make obſervations on the characters of men. | | 

Waller on a picture which was painted for him in his youth, by 
Cornelius Janſen, and which is now in the poſſeſſion of his heir, 

Has expreſſed the ſame thought: © Anno ztatis 23; vitæ vix primo. 

| J . | MALONE. 


between 
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between a benefit and an injury, I never found a man 
that knew. how to love himſelf, Ere I would ſay, I 
would drown myſelf for the love of a Guinea hen®, 
T would change my humanity with a baboon. | 

Rad. What ſhould I do? I confeſs, it is my ſhame to 
be ſo fond ; but it 1s not in virtue to amend it. | 

Iago. Virtue? a fig! *tis in ourſelves, that we are 
thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens ; to the which, 
our wills are gardeners : ſo that if we will plant nettles, 
or ſow lettice ; ſet hyſſop, and weed up thyme ; ſupply 
it with one gender of herbs, or diſtract it with many; 
either to have it ſteril with idleneſs 7, or manured with 
induſtry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our wills. If the balance * of our lives had 
not one ſcale of reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality, 
the blood and baſeneſs of our natures would conduct us 
to moſt prepoſterous concluſions : But we have reaſon, to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, our unbitted 
luſts? ; whereof I take this, that you call—love, to be a 
ſect, or ſcyon *, | 8955 


6 — a Guinea ben, ] A ſhowy bird with fine feathers. Jonxsox. 
A Guinea-hen was anciently the cant term for a proſtitute, So, in 
Albertus Wallenſtein, 1640 : | 
«c Vonder's the cock o' the game, 
About to tread yon Guinea-ben; they're billing. 


”* 
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7 — cither to have it fteril with idleneſa, -] Thus the authentick 
copies. The modern editors following the ſecond folio, have omitted 
the word t9,—l have frequently had occaſion to remark that Shak. 
ſpeare often begins a ſentence in one way, and ends it in a different kind 
of conſtruction. Here he has made Iago ſay, if we will plant, &c. 
and he concludes, as if he had written—if our will is—either to have 
it, &c. See p. 467, n. 7. MATLONE. 

5 If the balance] The folio reads If the brain. STEEVENS. 

9 — reaſon to cool—qur carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts ;] 80, in 
A Knack to know an Honeft Man, 1596: | 

“f —Virtue ne'er taught thee that; 
« She ſets a bit upon her bridled luſts.” 
See alſo As you Like it, Act II. ſc. vi. . 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertinez _ 
« As ſenſual as the way fling itſelf.” MALONE» | 

1 — a ſect or ſcyon.] Thus the folio and quarto. A ſe& is what 
the more modern gardeners call a cutting. The modern editors read— 
a ſets STEEVINS. b | 


114 Rod. 
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Rod. It cannot be. | | 
Jago. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and a permiſ- 
fron of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thyſelf? 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I have profeſs'd me 
2 friend, and I confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with 
cables of perdurable toughneſs*; I could never better 
ſtead thee than now. Put money in thy purſe; follow 
theſe wars; defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard 3; 
I fay, put money in thy purſe. It cannot be, that Deſ- 
demona ſhould long continue her love to the Moor, — 
put money in thy purſe ;—nor he his to her: it was a 
violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an an- 
ſwerable ſequeſtration .; put but money in thy purſe.— 
Theſe Moors ate changeable in their wills ;— fill thy 
x” purſe 


\ © 2 T confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable tovgh- 
neſs ;] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
To make you brothers, and to Init your hearts 
„ With an unſlipping knot." | 
Again, in our authour's 26th Sonnet : 
« Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
cc Thy merit hath my duty ſtrongly Init. Matong. 
© 3 defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard;] To defeat, is to 
undo, to change. Jonnson. | 
Defeat is from defaire, Fr. to undo. 8 TEEVENS. | | 
To defeat, Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1617, explains by the words 
« to abrogate, to undo. See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
«& Disfacere. To undoe, to marre, to unmake, to defeat.” MALON E. 
17 == it wat 4 violent commentement, and tben Halt ſee an an- 
ſeverable ſequeſtration; ] There ſeems to be an oppoſition of terms 
here intended, which has been loſt in tranſcriptions» We may read, 
it at @ violent conjunction, and tbon ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſtra- 
: tion; or, what feerns to me preferable; it wwas a violent commencement, 
and thou ſpalt ſee an eee, ſequel. Jou NsON. 
I believe the poet uſes ſepueſfrution for ſeguel. He might conclude 
that it was immediately derived from ſeguor. Seqgueftration, however, 
may mean no more than ſeparation. $6, in this plays a ſequeſter 
from liberty.” STEEvVENS. 1 
Surely ſequeſtration was uſed in the ſenſe of ſeparation only, or in 
modern language, parting. Their paſſion began with violence, and it 
ſhall end as quickly, of which a-ſeparation will be the conſequence. A 
total and voluntary ſegueſtration neceſſarily includes the ceſſation or 
end of affection.— We have the ſame thought in ſeveral other places. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: . 
6 Theſe 
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purſe with money: the food that to him now is as luſ- 
cious as locuſts ſhall be to him ſhortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida5, She muſt change for youth: when ſhe is 
ſated with his body, ſhe will find the error of her choice. 
—$he muſt have change, ſhe muſt: therefore put money 
in thy purſe,-If thou wilt needs damn thyſelf, do it a 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all the money 
thou canſt: If ſanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an 
erring Barbarian ® and a ſuper-ſubtle Venetian, be not 
too hard for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou 
ſhalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A pox of 
drowning thyſelf! it is clean out of the way: ſeek thou 


ce Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
« And in their triumph die.” 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

« Thy violent vanities can never laſt.“ | 

I have here followed the firſt quarto. The folio reads—it was a 
violent commencement in ber, &c. The context ſhews that the 
original is the true reading. Othello's love for Deſdemona has been 
juſt mentioned, as well as her's for the Moor. Marone. 

5 ==as luſcious as locuſts,as bitter as coloquintida.] The old quarto 
reads—as acerb as coloquintida. | 

At Tonquin the inſet locuſts are conſidered as a great delicacy, not 
only by the poor but by the rich; and are ſold in the markets, as 
larks and quails are in Europe. It may be added, that the Levitical 
law permits four ſorts.of them to be eaten. 

An anonymous . correſpondent informs me, that the fruit of the 
locuſt-tree is a long black pod, which contains the ſeeds, among which 
there is a very ſweet luſcious juice of much the ſame confiſtency as 
freſh honey. This (ſays he,) 1 have often taſted, STEEvENS. 

Mr. Daines Barrington ſuggeſts to me, that Shakſpeare perhaps had 
the third chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel in his thoughts, in which 
we are told that John the Baptiſt lived in the wilderneſs on locuſts and 
wild beney. MALoNnE. 
| ©  betwixt anerring Barbarian—] So, in Hamlet 5 

„ TH extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
£ To his confine.” STEEVENS _ 

An erring Barbarian ; perhaps means a rover from Barbary. He 
had before ſaid, © You'll have your daughter covered with a — 
horſe,” MarLont., | * 

The word erring is ſufficiently explained by a paſſage in the firſt 
ſcene of this play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio, that his daughter was 
«© Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortune 5 7 

& In an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger, 
« Of here and every where.“ 
Erting is the ſame as erraticus in Latin. Maso . 
| 4 rather 
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rather to be hang' d in compaſſing thy joy, than to be 
drown' d and go without her. 8 
Nod. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I depend on 
the iſſue 7 ? 
lago. Thou art ſure of me;—Go, make money :—TI 
have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, 
F hate the Moor: My cauſe 1s hearted ; thine hath no 
leſs reaſon: Let us be conjunctive in our revenge 
againſt him: if thou canſt cuckold him, thou doſt thy- 
ſelf a pleaſure, and me a ſport. There are many events 
in the womb of time, which will be delivered. Tra- 
verſe ; go; provide thy money. We will have more of 
this to-morrow. Adieu. | 

Rod. Where ſhall we meet 1” the morning ? 

Jago. At my lodging. | a” 

Rod. I'll be with thee betimes. 

Jago. Go to; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo?? 

Rod. What ſay you? SJ 

Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 

Rod. I am changed. VU ſell all my land. 

Iago. Go to; farewel: put money enough in your purſe. 

| So 9 | [Exit RODER1GO. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe: 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge thould profane, 
If I would time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, 
But for my ſport, and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it 1s thought abroad, that *twixt my ſheets 


7 = If depend on the iſſue? ] Theſe words are wanting in the firſt 
quart0.  STEEVENS. 
| 5 = conjunfive—)] The firſt quarto reads, communicative. SrExv. 
9 — Do you hear, Roderigo ?} In the folio, inſtead of this and the 
following ſpeeches, we find only theſe words : 
Jago. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. I'll fell all my land. | [Exits 
Jago. Thus do I ever, &c. | 
The quarto, 1622, reads: 2 
Jago. Go to; farewell: —do you hear, Roderigo? - 
Rod. What ſay you? 7 
Jago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 
Rod. I am chang d. [Exit Rod. | 
Tago. Go to; farewell: put money enough in your purſe, 
Thus do I ever, &c. | 
The reading of the text is-formed out of the two copies. MALOxZ. 
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He has done my office : I know not, if*t be true ; 
But I, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for ſurety *. He holds me well; 
The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 
Caſſio's a proper man: Let me ſee now; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will ?, 

A double knavery,—How ? how? Let me ſee 
After ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, 1 
That he is too familiar with his wife :— 

He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 

To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſe. 
The Moor 1s of a free and open nature 3, 
That thinks men honeſt, that but ſeem to be ſo; 
And will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 

As aſſes are. | 

I have*t;—it is engender'd :—Hell and night 
Muſt bring this monſtrous birth to the world's light. [ Exit. 


0 


Oe TE SCRE. 
A Sea-port town in Cyprus“. A Platform. 
Enter MonTaxo, and two Gentlemen. 


Mon. What from the cape can you diſcern at fea? 
1. Gent, Nothing at all: it is a high-wrought flood; 
| T cannot 


I — as if for ſurety] i.e. as if I were certain of the fact. Mason. 

2 — to plume 2p, &c. | The firſt quartoreads—to make up, &c. Sr EER. 

3 The Moor is of a ff and open nature,] The firſt quarto reads: 

The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks, &c. STEEvENS. 

*All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, have ſuppoſed the 
capital of Cyprus to be the place where the ſcene of Othello lies during 
four acts: but this could not have been Shakſpeare's intention; Nico- 
SIA, the capital city of Cyprus, being ſituated nearly in the center of 
the iſland, and thirty miles diſtant from the ſea. The principal ſea- port 
town of Cyprus was FaMa Gus TA; where there was formerly a ftrong 
fort and a commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude in the 
iſland ; and there undoubtedly the ſcene ſhould be placed, © Neere unto 

the haven (ſays Knolles,) ftandeth an old casTLE, with four towers 
after the ancient manner of building.” To this caſtle, we find, Othello 
preſently repairs, | 
It is obſervable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play is found- 
ed, which was firſt publiſhed in 1565, makes no mention of => 
| | g attac 
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I cannot, *twixt the haven and the main, 
Deſcry a ſail. | | 

Mon. Methinks, the wind hath ſpoke aloud at land; 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements : 
If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea 5, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 3 

| an 


attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From our poet's 
having mentioned the preparations againſt this iſland, which they 
firſt aſſaulted and took from the Venetians in 1570, we may ſup- 
poſe that he intended that year as the era of his tragedy ; but by 
mentioning Rhodes as alſo likely to be aſſaulted by the Turks, he has 
fallen into an hiſtorical inconſiſtency z for they were then in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of that iſland, of which they became maſters in December, 1522; 
and if, to evade this difficulty, we refer Oebello to an era prior to that 
year, there will be an equal incongruity ; for from 1473, when the 
Venetians firſt became poſſeſſed of Cyprus, to 1522, they had not been 
moleſted by any Turkiſh armament. MATLONE. | 
4 — "t<vixt the haven] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio has— 
the beaven, which affords a bolder image; but the article prefixed 
ſtrongly ſupports the original copy; for applied to heaven, it is extremely 
aukward. Beſides; though in The Winter's Tale our poet has made a 
Clown talk of a ſbip boring the moon with ber mainmaſ}, and ſay that 
c betwween the ſea and the firmament you cannot thruſt a bodkin's point,” 
is it probable, that he ſhould put the ſame hyperbolical language into 
the mouth of a gentleman, anſwering a ſerious queſtion on an impor- 
tant occaſion? In a ſubſequent paſſage indeed he indulges himſelf 
without impropriety in the elevated dition of poetry. | 
Of the haven of Famaguſta, which was defended from the main by 
two great rocks, at the diſtance of forty paces from each other, Shak-" 
ſpeare might have found a particular account in Knolles's Hiftory of 
the Turks, ad ann. 1570, p. 863. MaALoNE. | 
S If it bath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea,] So, in Troilus and Creſſida e 
6 But let the Tn Boreas once enrage 
& The gentle Thetis,.— MAL oN. . 5 
6. ⁊uben mountains melt on them, ] Thus the folio, The quarto reads : 
hen tbe huge mountain melts. | 
This latter reading might be countenanced by the following paſſage in 
the ſecond Part of King Henry IV. | : ; 
5“ — the continent | 
« Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Tc Into the ſea— STEEvENS. | 
The quarto 1622—reads, when the huge mountaine mes/t; the letters, 
abr: perhaps belongs to mountain, having wandered at the preſs from 
its place. | | 
I apprehend, that in the quarto reading (as well as in the folio,) by 
mountains the poet meant not land-mountains, which Mr, . 
ü ; ry eems 
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Can hold the mortice ? what ſhall we hear of this ? 
2. Gent. A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet: 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore 7, 
The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole® : 
I never did like moleſtation view | | 
On the enchafed flood. 
Mon. If that the Turkiſh fleet 5 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they are drown'd ; 
It is impoſſible they bear it out. RE. 
Enter a third Gentleman. 
3. Gent. News, lords! our wars are done; 
The deſperate tempeſt hath fo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts: A noble ſhip of Venice 
Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance © 
On mot part of their fleet. ; 
Mon. How! is this true? | 
Gent. The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneſe?: Michael Caſſio, T 
ſeems by his quotation to have thought, but thoſe huge ſurges, (re- 
ſembling mountains in their magnitude,) which * with high and 
. monſtrous main ſeem'd to caſt water on the burning bear.“ | 
So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : J 
« And let the labouring bark climb Bills of ſeas, 
% Olympus high,. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſida: 
cc and anon behold 1 
« The ſtrong- ribb'd bark through liguid mountains cuts. 
: I | MALONE. 
7 — the foaming fore, ] The elder quarto reads—banning thore, 
which offers the bolder image; i. e. the ſhore that execrates the ra- 
vage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI. P. 1: | 
<« Fell, banning hag, enchantreis, hold thy tongue. STxzEv. 
8 And quench the guards of the ewer-fixed poles] Alluding to the 
ſtar Ar &opbylax. JouNs0Ns | 
The elder quarto reads—ever-fired pole. STEEVENS. | 


9 AVeroneſe:)] The quarto, 1622, has—a Veroneſſa : the folio, Vr 


ronneſſa, The true ſpelling was pointed out by Mr. Heath. In 
Thomaſes Hiftory of Italy, already quoted, the people of Verona are 
called the Veroneſi. : Thi 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on ſhore : the Moor himſelf's at ſea, 
And is in full commiſſion here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I am glad on't; tis a worthy governour. 
3. Gent. But this ſame Caſſio,—though he ſpeak 


| comfort, | | 
Touching the Turkiſh loſs, —yet he looks ſadly, 
And prays the Moor be ſafe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempeſt, 
Mon. Pray heaven he be: | 
For I have ſerv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier *. Let's to the ſea-ſide, ho! 
As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; | 
Even till we make the main *, and the aerial blue, 
An indiftin& regard. 8 
Gent. Come, let's do ſo; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 8 
Enter Cass10. | 


Caſ. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle . 
That ſo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 


This ſhip has been already deſcribed as a ſhip of Venice. It is now 

ealled © a Veraneſe;” that is, a ſhip belonging to and furniſhed by the in- 
land city of Verona, for the uſe of the Venetian ſtate; and newly ar- 
rived from Venice. Beſides many other towns, (ſays Contareno,) 
caſtles, and villages, they [theVenetians, ] poſſeſs ſeven faire cities; as 
Trevigi, Padoua, Vicenza, Verona, Breſcia, Bergamo, and Crema. 
Commonwealth of Venice, 1599. * 

Mr. Heath, Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Warton, concur in obſerving 
that Yeroneſe muſt be pronounced as a quadriſyllable. In our poet's 
age, © it was common” Mr. Warton obſerves, 6 to introduce Italian 
words, and in their proper pronunciation then familiar, So Spenſer, 
in The Faery Queene, B. III. c. xiii. st. 10. 

b «© With fleeves dependant Albaneſe wiſe.” MAL ONR. 
*Lile @ full ſo/dier.] Like a complete ſoldier. So before, p. 447: 
« What a full fortune doth the thick- lips owe.“ MALONE. 

2 Even till ve make the main, &c.] This line and half is wanting 

in the eldeſt quarto. SrEEVENS. | 

3 — warlike iſle, ] Thus the folio, The firſt quarto reads——qvortby 

iſle. STZSEVBNS- © 21 10 | great 
Give 
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Give him defence againſt the elements, 
For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea! 

Mon. Is he well ſhipp'd? 

Caf. His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance ; | 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cures. YEP: 

Within.) A fail, a fail, a ſail! 

- Enter another Gentleman, 


Caſ. What noiſe ? 

4. Gent. The town is empty; on the brow o' the ſea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a ſail. 

Caſ. My hopes do ſhape him for the governour. 

2. Gent. They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy 
Our friends, at leaſt, | { Guns heard, 

Caf. I pray you, fir, go forth, : i. 

n 


4 Of very expert and approv d allowance;] Expert and approw'd 
allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd expertneſs. This mode of 
expreſſion is not unfrequent in Shakſpeare, SrEEVENS. 

5 Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, | 

Stand in bold cure.] Dr. Johnſon ſays, „he knows not why 
hope ſhould be conſidered as a diſeaſe. But it is not hope which is 
here deſcribed as a diſeaſe; thoſe miſgiving apprehenſions which di- 
miniſh hope, are in fact the diſeaſe, and hope itſelf is the patient. 

A ſurfeit being a diſeaſe ariſing from an exceſſive overcharge of the 
ſtomach, the poet with his uſual licence uſes it for any ſpecies of 
ener I ſays Caſſio, my hopes, which, though faint and fickly 
with apprehenſion, are not totally deſtroyed by an exceſs of deſpon- 
dency, erect themſelves with ſome degree of confidence that they will 
be relieved, by the ſafe arrival of Othello, from thoſe ill-divining 
fears under which they now languiſh. | 

The word ſurfeit having occurred to Shakſpeare, led him to confider 
ſuch a hope as Caſſio entertained, not a ſanguine, but a faint and lan- 
guid hope, (““ ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought, ) as a diſeaſe, 
and to talk of its cure. 

A paſſage in 7 _— Night, where a ſimilar phraſeology is uſed, 

may ſerve to ſtrengthen this interpretation: | 
| «© Give me.exceſs of it; that, ſurfeitingy 

* The appetite may ficken, and ſo die. 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

«© O, I have fed upon this wos already, 

& And now exceſs of it will make me ſurfeit.” MaALoNE; 
To ftand in bold cure, is to erect themſelves in confidence of being 
fulfilled, A parallel expreſſion occurs in K. Lear, AR III. [ce vi. Fu 

| 2 
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nas. 
And give us truth who tis that is arriv'd. 
2. Gent, I ſhall. (Exit. 


Mon. But, good lieutenant is your general wiv'd? 
Caſ. Mott fortunately : he hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons deſcription, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens , 


And, in the eſſential veſture of creation, 


Does bear all excellency 7 eHow now ? who has put in ? 
Re-enter 


c This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken _— 
Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
& Stand in bard cure.” 


Again: | 
6 his life, with thine, &c 
Staad in aſſur ed loſs.” | 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured, STEEVENS. | 
I believe that Solomon upon this occaſion will be found the beſt i in- 
terpreter : ©** Hope deferred maketh the beart fick. H ENTE. 
One that excels the quirks of We pen,] So, in our poet's 
103d Sonnet: 
— A face 
cc That over- goes my blunt invention quite, 
« Dulling my lines, and doing me diſgrace.” Makoxz. 
7 And, in the eſſential weſture —_ creation 
Does bear all excellency. ] author ſeems to uſe eſſential, 55 
ent, real. She excels the praiſes of invention, ſays he, and in real 
YET? with which creation has inveſted her, bears all excellency. 
OH NSON es 
Does bear all excelleney.—] Such is the reading 4. for 
which the folio has this : 
| And in the eſſential vefture of creation 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer. 
Which TI explain thus: 
Does tire the ingenious verſe. 


This is the beſt reading, and that which the author ſubſtituted i in his 


reviſal. Jon NSON. 


The reading of the quarto wie flat and unpoetical, when compared 
with that ſenſe which ſeems meant to have been given in the folio, 
that I heartily wiſh ſome emendation could be hit on, which might 
entitle it to a place in the text. I believe the word tire was not intro- 
duced to fignify—to fatigue, but to attire, to dreſss The verb to at- 
tire, is often ſo e So, in Hollands Leaguer, 1633: 

| Cupid's a boy, 
And would you tire bimilike a ſenator ?*? 
* Comedy of Errors, Act II. ſc. ii. 


6 8 fave the money he ponds ny vs oy 
| E. 
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Re-enter ſecond Gentleman. 


2. Gent. Tis one Tago, ancient to the general. 

Caf. He has had molt favourable and happy ſpeed: 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, — | 
Traitors enſteep'd © to clog the guiltleſs keel, 


As 


Tre eſſential veſture of creation tempts me to believe it was ſo uſed on 
the preſent occaſion. I would read ſomething like this: H 
And in the eſſential veſture of creation 
Does tire the ingenuous virtue. | 
7, e. inveſts her artleſs virtue in the faireſt form of earthly ſubſtance, 
In the Merchant of Venice, Act V. Lorenzo calls the body“ the 
muddy veſture of decay. | | : 
It may, however, be obſerved, that the word ingener did not an- 
ciently ſignify one who manages the engines or artillery of an army, but 
any ingenious perſen, any maſter of liberal ſcience. . 
So, in B. Jonſon's Sejanus, Act I. ſc. i: 
C No, Silius, we are no good ingeners, . 
«« We want the fine arts,“ &c. 5 1 
Ingene therefore may be the true reading of this paſſage: and a ſimilar 
thought occurs in the Tempeſt, Act IV. ſc. 11 | | 
| & For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outftrip all praiſe, 
e And make it halt behind her.” . | 
In the argument of Sejanus, Jonſon likewiſe ſays, that his hero , work- 
eth with all his ingene,”' apparently from the Latin ingenium. STEEV. 
Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 
Does tire the ingene ever. | 
Ingene is uſed for ingenium by Puttenham, in his Arte of Poefiey, 
1589: —ſuch alſo as made moſt of their workes by tranſlation out 
of the Latin and French tongue, and few or none of their owne en- 
gies” Engine is here without doubt a miſprint for ingene.— ] believe, 
owever, the reading of the quarto is the true one.lf tire was uſed 
in the ſenſe of weary, then ingener muſt have been uſed for the inge- 
nious perſon who thould attempt to enumerate the merits of Deſde- 
mona. To the inſtance produced by Mr, Steevens from Sejanus, may 
be added another in Fleckno's Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, 1664. 
Of this curious art the Italians (this latter age) are the greateſt 
maſters, the French good proficients, and we in England only ſchol- 
lars and learners, yet, having proceeded no further than to bare 
painting, and not arrived to the ſtupendous wonders of your great in- 
geniers.” In ane of Daniel's Sonnets, we meet with a fimilar ima- 
gery to that in the firſt of theſe lines: | 2 
FThough time doth ſpoil her of the faireft waile 
. © That ever yet mortalitie did cover.” MALONE. | 
 Traitors enſteep'd=] Thus the folio and one of the quartos. T 
rſt copy reads—enſerped, of which every reader may make what he 
Vor. IX, K k pleaſes, 
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As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go ſafely by 
The divine Deſdemona. 

Mon. What is the ? 

Caſ. She that I ſpake of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold lago; _ 
Whoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A ſe nnights ſpeed.— Great Jove,* Othello guard, 
And ſwell his ſail with thine own powerful breath; 
That he may blefs this bay with his tall ſhip, 
Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms ?, 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted ſpirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort!“ O, behold, 


Enter DESDUTMON A, Emilia, Taco, RoDERico, 
and Attendants. © | 


The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore ! 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round! Is 
Def. I thank you, valiant Caſſio. 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Caſ. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught 
But that he's well; and will be ſhortly here. | 


pleaſes. Perhaps eſcerped was an old Engliſh word borrowed from 
the French efcarps, which Shakſpeare not finding congruous to the 
image of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. 

I once thought that the poet had written—traitors enſcarf d, i. e. 
muffled in their robes, as in Julius Cæſar. So, in Hamlet: * My + 
ſea-gown ſcar fd about me;“ and this agrees better with the idea of 
a traitor : yet whatever is gained one way is loft another, The poet 
too often adopts eireumſtances from every image that aroſe in his mind, 


and employing them without attention to the propriety of their union, 


his metaphorical expreflions become inextricably confuſed. STzEvENs. 
* N &c.] For this abſurdity I have not the ſmalleſt doubt 
that the Maſter of the Revels, and not our poet, is anſwerable, See 
The Hiſtorical Account of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. I. Part II. MaLoxxE. 
9 Make love's guick pants in Deſdemona's arms, ] Thus the folio. 
The quarto, with leſs animation: | | 
And ſwiftly come to Deſdemona's arms. STEEVENS. | 

* Andbring all Cyprus comfort] This paſſage is only found in the 

 quartos* STELVENS. 

ee D/ 


* 
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Def. O, but I fear ;—How loſt you company:? 
Ca. The great contention of the ſea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip : But, hark! a fail. 
[Cry within, A ſail, a ſail! Then guns heard, 
2. Gent, They give their greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewiſe is a friend. 
Caſ. See for the news *.— [Exit Gentleman. 
Good ancient, you are welcome; Welcome, miſtreſs: — 
- | [to Emilia. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Jago, | 
That I extend my manners; *tis my breeding 
That gives me this bold ſhew of courteſy. [Ii ing ber. 
Iago. Sir, would ſhe give you ſo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue ſhe oft beſtows on me, 
You'd have enough. | | 
De/. Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech. 
Iago. In faith, too much ®; 
J find it till, when J have lift to ſleep ; 
Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 
Emil. You have little cauſe to ſay fo. 
Lago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitehens, 
| 6 Saints 
2 See for the nexus. ] The firſt quartoreads, So ſpeahs this voice. S TRE Vs 
3 In faith, too much;] Thus the folio, The firſt quarto thus: 
2 T know too much; 1 | 
I find it, J; for wben, & . STEEVENS:-- 
1 Saints in your injuries, &c.] When you have a mind to do in- 
Juries, you put on an air of ſanctity. JoynsoNe 
In Puttenham's Art of Poetry, 1589, I meet with almoſt the ſame 
thoughts: We limit the comely parts of a woman to conſiſt in four 
“points; that is, to be a ſhrew in the kitchen, a faint in the church, 
« an angel at board, and an ape in the bed; as the chronicle reports 
by miſtreſs Shore, paramour to K. Edward the Fourth,” | 
Again, in a play of Middleton's, called Blurt Maſter Conſtable, or 
The Spaniard's Night-2oalh, 1602 | | ; 


* —according to that wiſe ſaying of you, you be faints in the 


_— angels in the ſtreet, devils in the Kitchen, and apes in your 
De hes 8 fy | 
Again, in the Miſeries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607 (% Women are 
in courches ſaints, abroad: angels, at bome devil.“ | 
b 'K KA | Puttenham 


ard 0; 


Saints in your injuries“, devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives in your beds. 
Def. O, fie upon thee, ſlanderers ! 
Jago. Nay, it is true, or elſe I am a Turk; 
You riſe to play, and go to bed to work. 
Emil. You ſhall not write my praiſe, 
Jago. No, let me not. 5 
De. What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt 
eme | 
Jago. O gentle lady, do not put me to't ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. | 
D/. Come on, aſſay:. There's one gone to the harbour? 
Jago. Ay, madam, | | | 
Def. J am not merry; but I do beguile 
'The thing I am, by ſeeming otherwiſe, — 
Come, how would'ſt thou praiſe me? | 
Jago. J am about it ; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as bird-lime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all: But my muſe labours, 
And thus ſhe is deliver'd. 
If ſhe be fair and wiſe, — fairneſs, and wit, 
The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 
_- Def, Well prais'd! How if ſhe be black and witty ? 
Tago, If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs fit 7. 
Def. Worſe and worſe. | 


- "Emil. How, if fair and fooliſh? 


3. 


Tago. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair ?; 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 


Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporary writers, has not 
once ſpoken of Shakſpeare z ſo that it is probable he had not produced 
any thing of ſo early a date. STEEveENs. 
3 O, fie upon thee, flanderer !] This ſhort ſpeech is, in the quarto, 
unappropriated ; and may as well belong to Emilia as to Deſdemona. 
10 34s „ | STEEVENSs 
G6 e critical. ] That is, cenſorious. JOHNSON«s 
- So, in our authour's 122d Sonnet: | 
"FR -— my adder's ſenſe, 
& To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are.” MALONxE. 


» 7 ber blackneſs fit.] The firſt quarto reads bit, STEEvENS. 


8 She never yet woas fooliſh, &c.] We may read, 7 7 
2 2 


9 
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De/. Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to make fools 
laugh i' the alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe haſt thou 
for her that's foul and fooliſh ? | | 

Iago. There's none ſo foul, and fooliſh thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe ones do. | 

De/. O heavy ignorance thou praiſeſt the worſt beſt, 
But what ' praiſe could'ſt thou beſtow on a deſerving wo- 
man indeed? ? one, that, in the authority of her merit, 
did juſtly put on the vouch of very malice itſelf* ? 
lago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never wo ; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid,—-now , may; 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly; 

She that in wiſdom never was ſo frail, | 
To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail * ; 


Ste ne'er was yet ſo fooliſh that <vas fair, 
But even ber folly belp'd ber to an heir. 
Yet I believe the common reading to be right: the law makes the 
power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a natural; therefore, 
fince the fooliſheſt woman, if pretty, may have a child, no pretty wo- 
man is ever fooliſh, Joans0N. | 
9 — But what praiſe could'ft thou beſtowy on a deſerving woman in- 
ard?) The hint for this queſtion, and the metrical reply of Iago is 
taken from a ſtrange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and Change, or 
Conceits in their Colours, 1606; when after Tidero has deſcribed 
many ridiculous characters in verſe, Arnofilo aſks him, „ but I pray 
thee, didſt thou write none in commendation of ſome worthy crea- 
ture?“ Tidero then proceeds, like Iago,. to repeat more verſes. STEE v. 
1 — one, that, in the authority of her merit, did juſtly put on the wouch 
of very malice itſelf ?] The ſenſe is this: One that was ſo conſcious of 
her own merit, and of the authority her character had with every one, 
that ſhe durſt venture to call upon malice itſelf to vouch for her. This 
was ſome commendation. And the character only of cleareſt virtue; 
which could force malice, even againſt its nature, to do juſtice, | 
| | WARBURTON» 
To put on is to provoke, to incite» So, in Macbeth : 
66 — the powers above 
« Put on their inſtruments.” STEEVENS. 
2 To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail ;] i. e. to exchange 
a delicacy for coarſer fare. STEEVENS. 
Surely the poet had a further alluſion, which it is not neceſſary to 
explain, The word frail in the preceding line ſhews that wiands were 
not alone in his thoughts. MAaLoNnE. 


K k 3 She 


% 


TT 
She that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her mind, 


See ſuitors following, and not look behind 3; 
She was a wight,—if ever ſuch wight were, — 


Deſ. To do what? i 
Jago. Lo ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer +, 


_ Def. O moſt lame and impotent concluſion !—Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy huſband.— 
How ſay you, Caſſio? is he not a moſt profane? and 


liberal counſellor“? . 
Caſ. He ſpeaks home, madam ; you may reliſh him 
more in the feldier, than in the ſcholar. | 
Iago. [ Aide.) He takes her by the palm: Ay, well 
ſaid, whiſper: with as little a web as this, will I en- 
ſnare as great a ly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do; 


I will gyve thee 
true; *tis ſo, indeed: if ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you 


out of your lieutenantry, it had been better you had not 
kiſs'd your three fingers ſo oft, which now again you are 
moſt apt to play the fir in. Very good; well kiſs'd! an 


3 Ses ſuitors following, and not look bebind;] The firſt quarto omits 
this line. STzEvENS. E 
4 To ſuchle fqols, and chronicle ſmall beer.) After enumerating the 
perfections of a woman, Iago adds, that if ever there was ſuch a one 
as he had been deſcribing, ſhe was, at the beft, of no other uſe, than 
#0 ſuck/s children, and heep the accounts of a e ee The expreſſions 
#0 ſuchle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer, are only inſtances of the want 
of natural affection, and the predominance of a critical cenſoriouſneſs 
in lago, which he allows himſelf to be poſiefied of, where he ſays O! 
Jam nothing, if not critical. STESvENS. 
5 — profanc — ] Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad and brutal. 
80 Brabantio, in the firſt act, calls Iago profane wretch. JonnsoN. 
Ben Jonſon, in deſeribing the characters in Every Man out of his 
Humour, ſtyles Carlo Buffone, a publick, ſcurrilous, and profane jeſter. 
| STEEVENSs 
6 — liberal counſellor ?] Liberal, for licentious. WARBURTON» 
So, in the Fair Maid of Briftow, 1605, bl. 1. | 
4 Nut Vallenger, molt like a /iberal villain, 
% Did give her ſeandalous, ignoble terms.” STEEVENS. 
See p. 382, n. 4. MALONE. 8 
Counſellor ſeems to mean, not ſo much a man that gives counſel, as 
ene that diſcourſes ſearleſsly and volubly. A talker. JonnsoN. 
7 = [ <vill gyve thee —1 i. e. catch, ſhackle, Por E. | 


The firſt quarto reads“ I will carch you in your own courtefies ;”* 


the ſecond quarto — I will cateb you in your own courtſhip.” The 


folio as it is in the text, Sy RZVENS. i 
; | excellent 


in thine own courtſhip. You ſay 
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excellent courteſy*! *tis fo, indeed, Yet again your | 
fingers to your lips? would, they were clyſter- pipes for j 
your ſake !—[ Trumpet.) The Moor, —I know his trumpet. / 
Ca/. *Tis truly ſo. | | 
Def. Let's meet him, and receive him 
Caſ. Lo, where comes! 2 5 t - 
Enter OTHELLO, and Attendants | 
O:h. O my fair warrior! | {| 
De/. My dear Othello! | | 
O:h, It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calmneſsꝰ, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death | 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, 
Olympus high; and duck again as low . 
As hell's from heaven ! If it were now to die, 
Twere now to be moſt happy * ; for, I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 5 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. | | 
Da. The heavens forbid, Oo | 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould increaſe, | | 


5 well kiſs'd ! an excellent courteſy !] Spoken when Caſſio kiſſes 
his hand, and Deſdemona courtſies. arne | 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 1622, by Dr. Johnſon 
The folio has—and excellent courteſy. 

I do not believe that any part of theſe words relates to Deſdemona. 
In the original copy, we have juſt ſeen, the poet wrote“ ay, ſmile 
upon her, do; I will catch you in your own courteſees.”* Here there- 
fore he probably meant only to ſpeak of Caſſio, while kifling his hand. 
„ Well kiſs'd! an excellent courteſy!” i. e. an excellent falute. 
Courteſy, in the ſenſe of an obeiſance or ſalute, was in Shakſpeare's 
time applied to men as well as women. See Vol. X. p. 160, n. . 

» MALONE. 
come ſuch calmneſs,] Thus the original quarto, 1622. The 
folio has calmes. Maronz, 

Fit were now to die, 

*T vere now to be moſt happy ;] So Cherea, in The Funuch of Te- 
rence, Act III. ſc. v.: | 32. 
*— Proh Jupiter! | 
_ © Nunc tempus profe&o eſt, cum perpeti me poſſum interfeci 
5 Ne vita aliqua hoc gaudium contaminet ægritudine.“ 
MaALONEY, 


K k 4 Even 
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Even as our days do grow ! 
Oth. Amen to that, ſweet powers! 
I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 
It ſtops me here; it is too much of joy: 
And this, and this, the greateſt diſcords be, [Ling her ?. 
That e'er our hearts ſhall make! : 
Iago. O, you are well tun'd now! | 
But I'l1 ſet down“ the pegs that make this muſick, 


As honeſt as I am. [A. 1 


. 


Oth. Come, let's to the caſtle.— 5 
News, friends“; our wars are done, the Turks are drown'd. 
How do our old acquaintance of this iſle?— 

Honey, you ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus, 

I have found great love amongſt them. O my ſweet, 

I prattle out of faſhion 5, and I dote 

In mine own comforts.—I pr'ythee, good Tago, 

Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers : 

Bring thou the maſter® co the citadel ; He 


2 And this, and this, &c.—kifſing ber.] So, in Marlowe's Luf!'s Do- 
minions | 
« J pr'ythee, chide, if I have done amiſs, 
« But let my puniſhment be this and this.” [* kifſing the Moor.” 
Marons. 

Marlowe's play was written before that of Shakſpeare, who might 

offibly have acted in it. STEEVENS. 

3 T'llſet down—] Thus the old copies, for which the modern editors, 
following Mr. Pope, have ſubſtituted—/er down. But who can prove 
that to ſet down was not the language of Shakſpeare's time, when a 
viol was ſpoken of? To ſer formerly ſignified to tune, though it is 


no longer uſed in that ſenſe. It was then,” ſays Anthony Wood in 


his Diary, that I ſer and tuned in ſtrings and fourths, &c. So in 
Skialetbeia, a Collection of Satires, &c. 1598: 
40 to a nimbler key 
« Set thy wind inſtrument.” MAL ONE. | 
4 News, e e The modern editors read (after Mr. Rowe) 


Nou, friends, I would obſerve once for all, that (in numberleſs in- 


K 


ſtances in this play, as well as in others) where my predeceſſors had 
filently and without reaſon mace alteration, F have as filently reſtored 
the old reading. STEEVENS. 

S Iprattle out of faſhion, —] Out of method, without any ſettled 

order of diſcourſe, Jounson. | 
© — the maſter— J Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed, that by the maſter was 
meant the pilot of the ſhip, and indeed had high authority ſor this ſup- 
poſition 3 for our poet himſelf ſeems to have confounded them. See 
Act. III. ſc. ii. I. i. But the maſter is a diſtin perſon, and has the 
principal command, and care of the navigation of the ſhip, mo 
ts 
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He is a good one, and his worthineſs | 
Does challenge much reſpect. - Come, Deſdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. | 
[Exeunt OTHELLO, DESDEMONA, and Attendants. 
Iago. Do thou meet me preſently at the harbour. 
Come hither. If thou be*'ſ valiant, as (they ſay) bale 
men, being in love, have then a nobility in their na- 
tures more than is native to them“, — liſt me. The lieu- 
tenant to- night watches on the court of guard 7 ;—Firſt, I 
muſt tell thee this Deſdemona is directly in love with him. 
Rod. With him! why, tis not poſſible. | 
Iago. Lay thy finger—thus*, and let thy ſoul be in- 
ſtructed. Mark me with what violence ſhe firſt loved the 
Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies : 
And will ſhe love him ſtill for prating 9? let not thy 
diſcreet heart think it. Her eye muſt be fed; and what 
delight ſhall ſhe have to look on the devil? When the 
blood is made dull with the act of ſport, there ſhould be, 
—again to inflame it“, and to give ſatiety a freſh ap- 
petite, —lovelineſs in favour ; ſympathy in years, man- 
ners and beauties ; all which the Moor is defective in: 
Now, for want of theſe required conveniences, her deli- 
cate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, begin to heave 
the gorge, diſreliſn and abhor the Moor; very nature 
will inſtruct her in it, and compel her to ſome ſecond 
choice, Now, fir, this granted, (as it is a moſt preg- 
nant and unforced poſition,) who ſtands ſo eminently in 


the captain, where there is a captain; and in chief, where there is 
none. The pilot is employed only in navigating the ſhip into or out 
of port. MALONE. 
* — baſe men, being in loue, have then a nobility in their na- 
tures—] So, in Hamlet: 
% Nature is fine in love.” MALONE. 
7 — the court of guard :] i. e. the place where the guard muſters, 
So, in The Family of Lowe, 1608: 5 
“% Thus have I paſs'd the round and court of guard. 
Again, in the Beggar's Buſh, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


« Viſit your courts of guard, view your munition.“ STEEV. * 


s Lay thy finger—thus,] On thy mouth, to ſtop it while thou art 
liſtening to a wiſer man. JoHNS0N. 
9 And will ſhe love him ta for prating ? ] The folio reads To love 
bim fill for prating ! STEEVENS. | 
D again to inflame it,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
a game. STEEVENSo 
the 
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the degree of this fortune, as Caſſio does? a knave very 
voluble; no farther conſcionable, than in putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane ſeeming *, for the 
better compaſſing of his ſalt and moſt hidden looſe af- 
fection? why, none; why, none: A ſlippery and ſubtle 
knave; a finder out of occaſions ; that has an eye can 
ſtamp and counterfeit advantages, though true advan- 
tage never preſent itſelf: A deviliſh knave! beſides, the 
knave is handſome, young ; and hath all thoſe requifites in 
him, that folly and green minds“ look after: A peſtilent 
complete knave; and the woman hath found him already. 
Rod. 1 cannot believe that in her; ſhe is full of moſt 
bleſs'd condition “. ; . 
Jago. Bleſs' d fig's end! the wine ſhe drinks is made 
of grapes: if ſhe had been bleſs'd, ſhe would never have 
loved the Moor: Bleſs'd pudding! Didit thou not ſee 
her paddle with the palm of his hand? didſt not mark that? 
Red. Yes, that I did; but that was but courteſy, 
Jags. Lechery, by this hand; an index, and obſcure 
prologue 5 to the hiftory of luſt and foul thoughts. They 
met ſo near with their lips, that their breaths embraced 
together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when theſe 
mutualities ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
maſter and main exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion ; 
Piſh I But fir, be you ruled by me; I have brought you 
from Venice. Watch you to-night; for the command, 
F'll lay't upon you: Caflio knows you not — I'll not be 
far from you: Do you find ſome occaſion to anger Caſſio, 
either by ſpeaking too loud, or tainting © his diſcipline; 
or from what other courſe 7 you pleaſe, which the time 
Mall more favourably miniſter. | | 


2 — and humane ſeeming,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads and hand- ſeeming. MALtons. 
3 — green mind.— ] Minds unripe, minds not fully formed. Jon xs. 
4 — condition.] Qualities, diſpoſition of mind. Jon xsox. 
See Vol. V. p. 600, n. 1. MAT ONE. | 
. 5 — @n index and obſcure prologue, 8&c.] That indexes were formerly 
| prefixed to books, appears from a paſſage in Troilus and Creſſida. See p. 
334, n. 4, of this volume, and Vol. VIII. p. 180, n. 6f MALONE. 
6 tainting—] Throw ing a ſlur upon his diſcipline, Jon xsox. 
7 — ozber courſe] The firſt quarto reads, cauſe. STEEVENS» 


Rod. 
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Rod. Well. 3 

Jago. Sir, he is raſh, and very ſudden in choler®; and, 
haply, with his truncheon may ſtrike at you: Provoke 
him, that he may: for, even out of that, will I cauſe 
theſe of Cyprus to mutiny ; whoſe qualification ſhall 
come ? into no true taſte again, but by the diſplanting 
of Caſſio. So ſhall you have a ſhorter journey to your 
deſires, by the means 1 ſhall then have to prefer them“; 


and the impediment moſt profitably removed, without 


the which there were no expectation of our proſperity. 
Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity®, 
Jago. I warrant thee, Meet me by and by at the 

citadel : 1 muſt fetch his neceſſaries aſhore, Farewel. 

Nod. Adieu. „ [ Exit. 
lago. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe it, 

That ſhe loves him, *tis apt, and of great credit; 

The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not,— 

Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature; 

And, I dare think, he*ll prove to Deſdemona 

A moſt dear huſband. Now I do love her too; 

Not out of abſolute luſt, (though, peradventure, 

I ſtand accountant for as great a fin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do ſuſpeR the luſtful Moor 

Hath leap'd into my ſeat: the thought whereof 

Doth, like a poiſonous mineral 3, gnaw my inwards ; 

And nothing can or ſhall content my ſoul, 


8 — ſudden in choler 5] Sudden, is precipitately violent. JouNsons 

9 — hoſe qualification ſpall come, &c. ] Whole reſentment ſhall 
not be ſo aun or tempered, as to be well taſted, as not to retain 
ſome bitterneſs. The phraſe is harſh, at leaſt to our ears. JohN SON. 

Perhaps qualification means fitneſs to preſerve good order, or the regu- 
larity of military diſcipline. ST EEVENsS. 

no true taſte| So the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads—no true 
iruft, MALONk. 5 , 

* > to prefer them ;] i. e. to advance them, So, in A Midſummer- 
Night's Dream: The ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr d.“ 

| RR | 1 Thus th wag E. 

2 — F I can bring it to any opportunity» us the quarto, 1622. 
The 8 — can oe ls Ec. 3 E. 

3 — like a poiſenous mineral,] This is philoſophical, Mineral 
poiſons kill by corroſion. JoHNSONs | | _ 

1 
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Till I am even with him“, wife for wife; 

Or, failing ſo, yet that I put the Moor 

At leaſt into a jealouſy ſo ſtrong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do. 
If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I cruſh 


For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on 5, 
| Pl 


4 Til am even with him,] Thus the quarto, 1622; the firſt folio 


reads: 
Till I am even d with him 
i. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 
So, in Tancred and Giſmund, 1592: 5 
« For now the walls are even d with the plain.“ STEEVENS. 
5 Tf this poor traſh of Venice, whom I cruſh 
For bis quick hunting, ftand the putting on,.—] Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio reads—whom I trace, To cruſh is again uſed in 
Troilus and Creſſida, where it ſignifies, to diminiſh, or abaſe: 
&«& Why then we did our main opinion cruſp, 
& In taint of our beſt man.” 
Again, in one of Shakſpeare's Sonnets 2 | 
% Bated and cruſb d with tann'd antiquity.” 
Here therefore it may certainly mean to keep down and reftrain. 

Mr. Maſon is of opinion, that there is no proof that Roderigo was fo 
eager in the chaſe, that Iago had occaſion to correct and reſtrain him, 
and therefore thinks the reading of the folio right; and that the 
meaning is, If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I fo//o2v ſolely in order 
to quicken bim in bis hunting, does but purſue the trail on whichlT have 
put him, I ſhall have our Michael Caſſio on the hip.“ But the 
doubt which Iago ex preſſes concerning Roderigo's landing the putting 
en, proves, in my apprehenſion, that he did think him too impetuous 
in the chaſe.— lago, I think, fears that Roderigo's impatience will 
haften too faſt to the concluſion he had in view, the poſſeſſion of Deſ- + 
demona ; and that by his impetuous folly their plan may be diſco- 
covered before it is yet ripe for execution. HS | . 

Our poet in X. Henry V. has made that king ſay, in his addreſs ta 
his ſoldiers be fore Harfleur: 

4 I fee you ſtand like greyhounds in the lips, 
cc Straining upon the ſtart.— The game's afoot.” 

This, I think, was the particular ſpecies of hound here in Shakſpeare's 
thoughts. Iago finding Roderigo too eager after his game, © ftraining 
upon the ſtart,” feared he would not ftard the putting on. : 

It has been ſuggeſted by Mr. Pegge, that to trace fignifies to put a 
trace or pair of couples on a dog; and that therefore whom I trace, &c. 
may mean here, „whom I lead in my band on account of his toe 


great cagernets in the purfuit.” MALONEs if 
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I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip s; 
Abuſe him to the Moor in the rank garb 7, 


If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I trace, | 

For bis quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, | Dr. Warburton, with 
his uſual happy ſagacity, turned the old reading trafſp into brach. But 
it ſeems to me, that traſh belongs to another part of the line, and that 
we ſhould read traſh for trace. The old quartos (in the ſame part of 
the line) read craſb, fignifying indeed the ſame as zraſp, but plainly 
corrupted from it. To traſh a bound is a term of hunting ſtill uſed in 
the north, and perhaps not uncommon in other parts of England, It 
is, to corre, to rate. Cruſh was never the technical expreſſion on this 
occaſion; and only found a place here as a more familiar word with 
the printers. The ſenſe is, “If this hound Roderigo, whom I rate 
for quick hunting, for over-running the ſcent, will but fand the put- 
ting on, will but have patience to be fairly and properly put upon the 
ſcent,” &c. This very hunting-term, to traſb, is metaphorically applied 
by our author in the Tempeſt, Act I. ſc. iis | | 

Proſp. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 

«© How to deny them, whom to advance, and whom 

« To traſh for overtopping,—" | 
To traſp for owertoppings; i, e. © what ſuitors to check for their too 
great forwardneſs,” Here another phraſe of the field is joined with ts 
traſh. To overtop, is when a hound gives his tongue above the reſt, 
too loudly or too readily: for which he ought to be traſb'd or rated. 
Topper, in the good ſenſe of the word, is a common name for a hound. 
Shakſpeare is fond of alluſions to hunting, and appears to be well ac- 
quainted with its language. WAR ox. 

To traſh likewiſe ſignifies to fellow. So, in The Puritan, 1607: 
& A guarded lackey to run before it, and py'd liveries to come 

_ traſhing after it.“ The repetition of the word traſh is much in Shak- 
ſpeare's manner, though in his worſt, In a ſubfequent ſcene, Iago 
calls Bianca—rraſh, STEE VERS. 

To traſh is uſed in the inſtance quoted from the Puritang to expreſs 
the auk ward gait of the lackeys, and ought, I think, to be written 
threſhing. When coupled with the word after, as it is there, it may 
ſignify to follow 3 but to thraſh, ſimply by itſelf, I believe, never had 
that ſignification. MAL ONE. | 

6 I'll bave our Michael Caſſio on the bip;] A phraſe from the art 
of wreſtling, Jon NxsON. 

7 — in the rank garb,] The quarto reads in the rank garb, which 1 
think is right, Rank garb, I believe, means, groſsly, i. e. without 
mincing the matter. So, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1605: 

«© Whither, in the rank name of madneſs, whither ?*”* STEEv. 


The folio reads—in the right gatb. Rank perhaps means not only | 


Zroſs, but laſcivious. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
the ewes, being ranks | 
« In end of autumn,” &. MALoNE. 
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For I fear Caſſio with my night- cap too; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregiouſly an aſs, 

And practiſing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madneſs. Tis here, but yet confus'd; | 
Knavery's plain face is never ſeen *, till us'd. LExit. 


A Street, | 

Enter @ Herald, with a proclamation : people following, 
Her. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, im- 
porting the mere perdition ? of the Turkiſh fleet, every 
man put himſelf into triumph ; ſome to dance, ſome to 
make bonfires, each man to what ſport and revels his 
addiction“ leads him; for, beſides theſe beneficial news, 
It is the celebration of his nuptials: So much was his 
pleaſure ſhould be proclaimed. All offices are open ; 
and there is full liberty of F from this preſent hour 
of five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bleſs the 

iſle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello! 


SCENE II. 
A Hall in the Caftle. 


Enter OTueLLo, DESDEMON A, Cagss10, and Atten- 
| ; | dants. 
Orth. Good Michael, look you to the guard to- night: 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out- ſport diſcretion, 
Caf. Iago hath direction what to do; 
But, notwithſtanding, with my perſonal eye 


8 Knavery's plain face is never June] An honeſt man acts upon 
a plan, and forecaſts his deſigns; but a knave depends upon temporary 
and local opportunities, and never knows his own purpoſe, but at the 

time of execution. JOHNSON. | 
9 mere perdition==] Mere in this place ſignifies entire, So, in 
Hamlet : 
cc 


| poſſeſs it merely. STEEVENS. 

T bis addiction, ] The firſt quarto reads, his mind. STzzvENs 
2 of feaſting— ] Theſe words ate not in the original quarto, 
1622+ MALONE. 


4 1 Will 
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Will I look to't. 

. Oh. Iago is moſt honeſt, | 
Michael, good night: To-morrow, with our earlieſt, 
Let me have ſpeech with you. Come, my dear love; 
The purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue; [ro Def. 
That profit's yet to come *twixt me and you.— 
Good night. [Exeunt Or R. Des. and Attendants. 


Enter Taco, 


Caf. Welcome, Iago : We muſt to the watch, 

Tago. Not this hour, lieutenant; *tis not yet ten 
o'clock : Our general caſt us* thus early, for the love 
of his Deſdemona : whom let us not therefore blame; 
he hath not yet made wanton the night with her; and 
ſhe 1s ſport for Jove. | | 

Ca/. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. | 

Iago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 
 Ca/, Indeed, ſhe is a moſt freſh and delicate creature. 

Iago. What an eye ſhe has! methinks, it ſounds a par- 
ley of provocation. 

Caſ. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right modeſt. 
{age, And, when ſhe ſpeaks, is it not an alarm“ to 
ove 3? | 

Caſ. She is, indeed, perfection. 


2 Our general caſt us—] That is, appointed us to our flations. To caſ 
tbe play, is, in the ſtile of the theatres, to aſſign to every actor his 
proper part. Jon N SON. 1 85 


Perhaps caſt us only means, diſmiſſed us, or got rid of our company, 


So, in one of the following ſcenes, © You are but now caft in his 
mood; i. e. turn'd out of office in bis anger; and in the firſt ſcene 
it means to dismiſs. | : | 

So, in The Witch, a MS. Tragi-comedy, hy Middleton: 

£708 | She caſt o 
« My company betimes to night, by tricks,'* c. STEEVENSs. 

3 — e parity of provocation] So the quarto, 1622. Folio: te 

provocation, MALoONE. ; 
1 — an alarm] The voice may ſound an alarm more properly 
than the eye can ſound a parity. Jon xsox. 

S —is it not an alarm to love ? |] The quartos read. tis an alarm 
to love, STERVENSs F | | 


* 


1, ago, 
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Iago. Well, happineſs to their ſheets ! Come, lieu- 
tenant, I have a ſtoop of wine; and here without are a 
brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea. 
ſure to the health of the black Othello. nt 
- Caf, Not to-night, good Iago; I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking : I could well wiſh courteſy 
would invent ſome other cuſtom of entertainment. 

Tego. O, they are our friends; but one cup: I'll drink 
for you. | Ts | | 

Caf. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
eraftily qualified® too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here: J am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare 
not taſk my weakneſs with any more. | | | 

Jago. What, man! tis a night of revels; the gallants 
defire it. | 

Caf. Where are they? 

Jago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 

Caf, TN do't; but it diſlikes me. [Exit Caſſio. 

Iago. If 1 can faſten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He*l be as full of quarrel and offence | 
As my young miſtreis' dog. Now, my ſick fool, Roderigo, 
Whom love has turn'd almoſt the wrong fide outward, 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus 7,—noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary diſtance, 
The very elements“ of this warlike iſle, — 
Have I to-night fluſter'd with flowing cups, 
And they _— too. Now, mongſt this flock of drunk- 
ards, | | 
Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action 
That may offend the ifle ;—But here they come: 


6 — craftily qualified —] Slily mixed with water. Jon Nsox. 
7 Three lads of Cyprus, — ] The folio reads Three elſe of Cyprus. 
| + FE  STEECENS. 
8 The very elements—=] As quarrelſome as the diſcordia ſemina re- 
rem; as quick in oppoſition as fire and water. JOHNSON: - 


If 
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If conſequence do but approve my dream ?, 
My boat ſails freely, both with wind and ſtream. 


Re-enter C Ass 10; with him MONT aNo, and Gentlemen, 


Caf: 'Fore FMT, they have given me a rouſe al- 


ready *, 

Mon. Good faith, a little one; not Fas a pint, 
As I am a ſoldier, © 

Jago. Some wine, ho! 


And let me the canakin pag clink; Lſings. 
And let me the canakin clink = | 

A folaier's a man; 

A life's but & ſpan®; 
Why then, Vet a 22 drink,' 


Some wine, boys! [ [Pine brought i in. 

_ Caf. Fore heaven, an excellent ſong. 

Lago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they 
are moſt. potent in potting : your Dane, your German ?, 
and your ſwag-bellied Hollander,—Drink, ho are no- 
thing to your Engliſh. 

Caſ. Is your Engliſhman ſo expert in his arluking * 


lago. Why, he drinks you, T7 facility, your Dane 
dead 


9 If login ds v 3 my W Door ſcheme ſubſiſting 
ont in the imagination may be termed a dream. Joanson., | 

— given me a rouſe, Kc. ] A rouſe appears to be a quantity of liquor 
„ too large. 80, in Hamlet: and in The Chriſtian turn 's * 
1612 ; | 

6c —— our friends may tell, | | 

d Wedrank a rouſe to them.“ STEEVENS. | 
24 life's but a ſpan 31 Thus the quarts, The folio reads ⁊ 
Ob, man's life's but a ſpan. STEEVENS. 

3 — oft potent in potting :' your Dane, your German, Ge. 1 * En- 
quire at ordinaries: there muſt be ſallets for the Italian, toothpicks 
for the Spaniatd, pots for the German 6th ne to Lily's Midas, 
1592. MALONE, 

4 — ſo expert in his drinking 71 Thus che quarto, ring Folio 
ſo exguiſite. MALONE, 

This accompliſhment i in the Engliſh is likewife mentioned by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in The Captain: 

Led. % Are the Wie e ſuch ſtubborn drigkers? | 
Vol. IX. Ll Piſe. 


Ll 
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dead drunk ; he ſweats not to overthrow 0 our Almain 3 
he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle 
can be fill'd. 1 

Caſ. To the health of our general. 

Mon. J am for it, lieutenant; and PI do 15 juſtice, 

Lago. O ſweet England. | | 


King Stephen 5 was a worthy peer s =? 
His breeches coft him but a crown 
. He held them fix-pence all too dear, 
Mitb that he Zin the tailor—lown 7: 


He was a wight of bigh renown, 
And thou art but of low degree: 
71% pride that pulls the country down, 
. Then take thine auld cloak about thee. | 


FRY wine, ho! 

Caſ. Why, this is a more exquiſite ſong than the . 

ago. Will you hear it again? 

Ca. No; for J hold him to be unworthy of his place, 

chat does thoſe things,—Well,—Heaven's above all; 

and there be ſouls that muſt be ſaved, and there be ſouls 
muſt not be ſaved. | 

Lago. It's true, good lieutenant. | N 

Caf. For mine own part, — no offence to the general, 
nor any man of quality, hope to 10 ſaved. 


Piſo. & Not a leak at ſea 
c Can ſuck more We you ſhall have their children 
66 Chriſten'd in mull'd ſack, and at five years old 
«© Able to knock a Dane down.” STEEVENS. 

s King Stephen, &c.] Theſe ftanzas are taken from an old ſongs 
which the reader will recovered and preſerved in a curious work 
lately printed, intitled Relicks of Ancient Poetry, conſiſting of old heroick 
ballads, ſongs, &c. 3 vols. 12% Joinson. - 

So, in Greene's Quip for an Upſtart Courtier s &« King Stephen wore 
a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, and thought them paſſing 
coſtly.” STEEVENS. 

6 — 4 worthy peer, ] i. e. 2 worthy fellow. In this ſenſe peer, fere, 

and pheeres are often yied by the writers of our earlieſt romances. 
SERRVENS 
| See Vol. X. p. 429, n. 3. Matoexnx. 

= lon] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. ads | 

4A Tag, 
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Jago. And ſo ] do too, lieutenant, | 
Caf. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant is to be ſaved before the ancient. Let's have 

no more of this; let's to our affairs, — Forgive us our 
ſins !--Gentlemen, let's look to our buſinefs. Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my ancient j— 
this is my right hand, and this is my left hand: I am 
not drunk now; I can ſtand well enough, and ſpeak well 
enough, N | 
All. Excellent well. | 
Caf. Why, very well then: you muſt not think then 
that I am drunk, | | 
Mon, To the platform, maſters; come let's ſet the 
watch. | FA NHS, 
Iago. You ſee this fellow, that is gone before ;z— 
He is a ſoldier, fit to ſtand by Cæſar 
And give direction: and do but ſee his vice; 
*Fis to his virtue a juſt equinox, | 
The one as long as the other: *tis pity of him. 
I fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. 
Mon. But is he often thus? | 
Iugo. Tis evermore the prologue to his ſleep: 
He'll watch the horologe a double ſet *, Ny 
If drink rock not his cradle. 
Mon. It were well, | 

The general were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 

Prizes the virtue that appears in Caſſio, | 

And looks not on his evils ; Is not this true? 


8 He wvatch the horologe a double ſet,] If he have no drink, he'll 
8 awake while the clock ſtrikes two rounds, or four-and-twenty 
hours. n | N * 
Chaucer uſes the ward horologe in more places than one: , 
% Well fikerer was his crowing in his loge 
te Than is a clock or abbey, Berolage.. JouRsON. 
So, in The Devit's Charter, 1607 : 5194 
„ my gracious lord, 4 
« By Sifto's boro/oge tis ftruck eleven,” STzEvVENS: 
| Dx Enter 


[ Exit. 


\®, 


$16 - "0 77 HOE011 0, 
Enter RoDERI1GO0, 


Lago, How now, Roderigo ? : [Alde. 
J pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. [ Exit Rod. 
Mon. And *tis great pity, that the noble Moor | 
Should hazard ſuch a 15 „ as his owh ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity 2: 
It were an honeſt action, to ſay 
So to the Moor. 
Iago. Not I, for this fair iſland : 
I do love Caſſio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But, hark ! what noiſe ? 
[Cry within, Help! help! 


n C ASS 10, driving in RODERIGO, 


Caf. You rogue! you raſcal ! 
Mont. What's the matter, lieutenant ? 
Caſi A knave!—teach me my duty! 
I'll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 
Rod. Beat me! . 
Caſ. Doſt thou prate, rogue? Latin Rod. 
Mon. Nay, good lieutenant? [/faying him, 
T pray you, fir, hold your hand, 
Ca}. Let me go. ſir, 
Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 
Mon. Come, come, you” re drunk. 
Caſ. Drunk? | [7] 250 fights 
Jago. Away, I ſay! go out, and wry ia mutiny. 
[Alde to Rod. who goes out 
Nay, good lièutenant, —alas, gentlemen, 
Help, ho !—Lieutenant.—fir,—Montano,—fir ;— 
Help, maſters . 8 a  goodly watch, indeed! 
| 5 a I ell rings. 


5 — ingraft infirmity. 4 An infrmity rooted , ſettled in his conſtitu- 
tion. JonNx so. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation j is canta juſt, though it has been con- 
troverted, So, in King Lear -“ then muſt we look to receive from 
his age not alone the imperfection of long ingrafted condition, but there- 
withal,”” &c. MALONE. 

into a twiggen bottle.] A twiggen bottle is a icker'd bottle; 

and fo the quarto reads. STEEVENSs 
Who's 
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Who's that that rings the bell ?—Diablo?, ho! 
The town will riſe : God's will, lieutenant ! hold; 
You will be ſham'd for ever. 1 | 
| Enter OTHELLO, and Attendants. 
O:h, What is the matter here? | 
Mon. Zounds, I bleed fill, I am hurt to the death 3. 
Oth. Hold, for your lives. | 
Iago. Hold, hold, lieutenant*,—ſfir, Montano,—gentle- 
men,— 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty 5 ? 
Hold, hold ! the general fpeaks to you; hold, for ſhame! 
Orth. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariſeth this? 
Are we turn'd Turks; and to ourſelves do that, | 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that ſtirs next to carve forth his own rage, 
Holds his foul light; he dies upon his motion, 
Silence that dreadful bell ©, it frights the iſle 
From 


2 — Diablo,] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe's King 
Zdwward II. Diablo! what paſſions call you theſe ?”” STEEVENS. 
3 *Zounds, I bleed ſtill, I am hurt to the death.] Thus the quarto 


1622. The editor of the folio, thinking it neceſſary to omit the firſt 


word in the line, abſurdly ſupplied its place by adding at the end of 
the line, He dies. | 

J had formerly inadvertently ſaid that the marginal direction, He 
faints, was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was a miſtake, It 
was inſerted in a quarto of no value or authority, printed in 1630. 

MALONE- 

— 1 am hurt to death—he dies.] Montano thinks he is mortally 
wounded ;z yet by theſe words he ſeems determined to continue the 
duel, and to kill his antagoniſt Caſſio. So when Roderigo runs at 
Caſſio, in the fifth act, he ſays,.—“ Villain, thou dy'it.” ToLLET. 

He dies, i. e. he ſhall die. He may be ſuppoſed to ſay this as he re- 
news the fight. STEEVENS. | 

4 Hold, bold, lieutenant, | Thus the original quarto, The folia 
reads— Hold ho, lieutenant, MALONE. 

5 - all ſenſe oß place and duty ?] So Hanmer, The re&, 

41 place of ſenſe and duty? JOHNSON. | 

5 Silence that dreadful bell, It was a common practice formerly, 
when any great affray happened in a town, to ring the alarum bell. 
When David Rizzio was murdered at Edinburgh, tbe Provoſt mA 


| 
| 


518 T O, 
From her propriety “. — What is the matter, maſters? 
Honeſt Jago, that look'ſt dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee. 
Iago. I do not know ;—friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter*, and in terms like bride and groom 
Deveſting them for bed: and then, but now, 
(As if ſome planet had unwitted men,) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 
In oppoſition bloody. I cannot ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odds ; 
And *would in action glorious I had loſt 
Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it! 
Oth, - 4 comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot? ? 
Caf. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot fpeak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil; 
The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure ; What's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 


the common bell to be rung, and five hundred perſons were immediately 
aſlembled. See Saunderſon's Hiſt. of Queen Mary, p. 41, MaALuNE- 
7 From ber propriety.—] From her regular and proper fate. 
| IL Jounso0N 9 
3 In quarter, ] i. e. on our ſtation. So, in Timon of Athens : 
as to atone your fears 
« With my more noble meaning, not a man 
„ Shall paſs his guarter.” 

Their fation or quarter in the preſent inſtance, was the guard- room 
in Othello's caſtle, In Cymbeline we have“ their guarter'd fires,” 
7. e. their fires regularly 2 ; | 

in guarter Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed to mean, at their lodgings; but that 

cannot be the meaning, for Mentano and the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied him, had continued, from the time of their entrance, in the apart- 
ment in Othello's caſtle, in which the carouſal had been; and Caſſio 


had only gone forth for a ſhort time to the platform, to ſet the watch. 


On his return from the platform into the apartment, in which he left 
Montano and Iago, he meets Roderigo; and the ſcuffle, firſt between 
Caſſio and Roderigo, and then between Montano and Caſſio, enſues. 
| MAL OX. 
9 — you are thus forgot ?] i. e. you have forgot yourſelf. 
STEEVENS» 
= That you unlace—] Slacken, or looſen, Put in danger of dropp- 
ing; or perhaps ſtrip of its ornaments, JonNsON. 1 
5 : n 
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And ſpend your rich opinion *, for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me anſwer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you— 1 
While I ſpare ſpeech, which ſomething now offends me. 
Of all that I do know: nor know I aught, 
By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night; 
Unleſs ſelf-charity 3 be ſometime a vice; 
And to defend ourſelves it be a ſig, 
When violence aſſails us, 

Oth, Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule ; 
And paſſion, having my beſt judgment collied !, 
Aſſays to lead the way: If I once ſtir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 
Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who ſet it on; 
And he that is approv'd in this offence, 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, 
Shall loſe me. What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people's hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domeſtick quarrel, 


2 — ſpend your rich opinion,] Throw away and ſquander a reputa - 
tion ſo valuable as yours. JoHNs0N. | 
3 — ſelf-charity—] Care of one's ſelf, Jonkxsox, 


4 And paſſion, having my beſt judgment collied,] Thus the folio : 


reads, and J believe rightly. Othello means, that paſſion has diſ- 
coloured his judgment. The word is uſed in The Midſummer-Night's 
Dream : | 1 
6 —— like lightning in the collied night.“ 

To colly anciently fignified to beſmur, to blacken as with coal, So, in 
a comedy called The Family of Love, 1608 :—*<« carry thy link a t'other 
Gde the way, thou collow'ft me and my ruffe. The word (as I am 
aſſured) is ſtill uſed in the midland counties. STEEVENS. 

Coles in his Dictionary, 1679, renders “ collow'd by denigratus = 
ce to colly, denigro. | : | 

The quarto, 1622, reads—having my beſt judgment cool d. A mo- 
dern editor ſuppoſed-that gueld was the word intended. MALoNnTz., 

5 And be that is approv'd in this offence,] He that is convicted by 
proof, of having been engaged in this offence, JonNsOx. 
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mung T REL 510, 
In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety *! 
*Tis monſtrous *,-Jago, who began it? 
Mon. If partially affinꝰd 7, of leagu'd in office *, 
6 In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety !] The old copies 


 HiVeoon the court and guard of ſafety z the words having undoubedly 


been tranſpoſed by negligence at the preſs. For this emendation, of 
which I am confident every reader will approve, I am anſwerable. 
The court of guard was the common phraſe of the time for the gaard- 
room. It has already been uſed by Iago in a former ſcene ; and what {ill 
more ſtrongly confirms the emendation, Iago is there ſpeaking of Coſſio, 
and deſcribing him as about to be placed in the very ſtation where he 
now appears: The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: | | 
«© If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
« We mult return to the court of guard.” 
The ſame phraſe occurs in Sir John Oideaftle, 1600, and in many 
other old plays. A ſimilar miſtake has happened in the preſent ſcene, 


where in the original copy we find, 


« Have you forgot all place of ſenſe and duty ?'* 
Inſtead of—=a.1 ſenſe of place — YL : 3 
I may venture to aſſert with confidence, that no editor of Shak- 
ſpeare has more ſeduloufly adhered to the ancient copies than I have 
done, or more ſteadily oppoſed ahy change grounded merely on obſo- 
lete or unuſual phraſeology. But the error in the preſent caſe is ſo 
apparent, and the phraſe, the court of guard, ſo eſtabliſhed by the 
uniform uſage of the poets of Shakſpeare's time, that not to have 
corrected the miſtake of the compoſitor in the preſent inſtance, would 
in my apprehenßon have been unwarrantable. If the phraſeology of 
the old copies had merely been unuſual, I ſhould not have ventured to 
make the ſlighteſt change: but the frequent veccurrence of the phraſe, 
de court of guard, in all our old plays, and that being the word of art, 
leave us not room to entertain a doubt of its being the true reading. 
Mr. Steevens ſays, a phrafeology as unuſual occurs in A Afidſummer- 
Night's Dream; but he forgets that it is ſupported by the uſage of 
contemporary writers. When any ſuch is produced in ſupport of that 
before us, it dught certainly to be attended to. 
I way add, chat the court of ſafety may in a metaphorĩcal ſenſe be un- 
5 dut who ever talked of tbe guard Ii. e. the ſafety] f ſafety ? 
| 1ALONEs 
n Mmonfirous.) This word was uſed as a triſyllable, as if it were 
written monflerouss Maron. 
"= if partially affin'd, } Affn'd is bound by proximity of relation- 
3 but here it means related by nearneſs of office. In the firſt ſcene 
it is uſed in the former of theſe ſenſes : 
« If 1, in any juſt term, am affin'd 
cc To love the Moor.“ STEEVENS., 


Þ cmlcagu'd in office, ] Old copies league. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 


MALONE. 


Thou 
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Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. | 

Iago. Touch me not ſo near: 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my 5 97 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; 
Yet, I perſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.— Thus it is, general. , 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, | 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; 
And. Caſſio following him! with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him: Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his pauſe; - 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, 
Leſt, by his clamour (as it ſo fell out) 
The town might fall in fright : he, ſwift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpoſe ; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clak and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath; which, till to-night, 
I ne'er might ſay before: When 1 came back, 
(For this was brief,) I found them cloſe together, 
At blow, and thruſt; even as again they were, 
When you yourſelf did part them. 
More of this matter can I not report. 7 
But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget :— 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him,— 
As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that wiſh them beſt, 
Yet, ſurely, Caſſio, I believe, receiv'd, | 
From him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 
Which patience. could not pals. 

Oth. I know, Iago, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, | 
Making it light to Caſſio: —Caſſio, I love thee ; - 
But never more be officer of mine, — 


9 —cut 1805 my mouth,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads 
—this tongue out from my mouth. MALoNnE. 
1 And Caſſio following him—] The word him in this line ſeems to 
have crept into it from the nit 8 jojo glancing on that below, 
* eg ee 


* 


Enter 


_ 0. HEL L0 


Enter Deſdemona, attended, 


Loc k, if my gentle love be not rais'd up ;— 
JI make thee” an example. 
De/. What is the matter, dear? 1 
Orth. All's well now, ſweeting; Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts, myſelf will be your ſurgeon: [ro Mon. 
Lead him off s. 5 [Montano 2s led of 


Iago, look with care about the town 
And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl diſtraded. 


Come, Deſdemona; *tis the ſoldiers? life, 
To have their balmy flumbers wak'd with ſtrife. 
FExeunt all but Tago and Caſſio. 

Jago. What, are you hurt, Hheutenant ? 

Ca/. Ay, paſt all ſurgery. ; 

Jago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have 
loſt my reputation! I have loſt the immortal part, ſir, 
of myſelf, and what remains is beſtial.— My reputation, 
Iago, my reputation. 

Jago. As J am an honeft man, I thought you had re- 
ceived ſome bodily wound; there is more offence in 
that, than in reputation. Reputation 1s an idle and 
molt falſe impoſition ; oft got without merit, and loſt 
without deſerving: You have loſt no reputation at all, 
unleſs” you repute yourſelf ſuch a loſer. What, man! 
there are ways to recover the general again: You are 
but now caſt in his mood (, a puniſhment more in po- 
licy than in malice; even ſo as one would beat his of- 
fenceleſs dog, to affright an imperious lion: fue to him 
again, and he's yours. : . 

Caſ. I will rather ſue to be deſpiſed, than to deceive 


2 Lead him F.] I am perſuaded, theſe words were originally 2 
marginal direction. In our old plays all the ſtage- directions were 
couc hed in imperative terms: Play mufick ; — Ring the bell; — Lead 
him off. MALOx E. 5 a 

3 there is more offence, &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
there is more ſenſe, &c. STEEVENS. a 

4 coft in bis mood, ] Ejected in his anger. Jon NS0OR. 


ſo 
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ſo good a commander, with ſo flight 5, ſo drunken, and 
ſo indiſcreet an othcer. Drunk? and ſpeak: parrot of 
and ſquabble? ſwagger? ſwear? and diſcourie fuſtian 
with one's own thadow?—O thou inviſible ſpirit of wine, 
if thou haſt no name to be known by, let us call thee 
devil ! | 3 

Iago. What was he that you follow'd with your ſword ? 
What had he done to you? | 

Caf, I know not. 

Iago. Is it poſhble ? | 

Caſ. I remember a maſs of things, but nothing diſ- 
tintly; a quarrel, but nothing. wherefore.— O, that 
men ſhould put an enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away 
their brains ! that we ſhould, with joy, revel, pleaſure, 
and applauſe, transform ourſelves into beaſts ! 

Jago. Why, but you are now well enough; How came 
you thus recover'd ? | 

Caſ. It hath pleaſed the devil, drunkenneſs, to give 
place to the devil, wrath: one unperfectneſs ſhews me 
another, to make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 8 
lago. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler : As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this count 
ſtands, I could heartily wiſh this had not befallen; but, 
ſince it is as it is, mend it for your own. good, 7 

Caſ. J will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall tel 
me, I am a drunkard! Had as many mouths as Hydra, 
ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a ſen- 
fible man, by and by a fool, and preſently a beaſt! O 


5 — ſo flight,] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads ſo 
light, MALONE. ; 
0 —and ſpeak parrot? ] A phraſe ſignifying to act fooliſhy and 
childiſhly. So Skelton :; | 
« Theſe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour 
« Freſhly they dreſs and make ſweete my boure, - 
« With ſpake parrot I pray you full courteouſly thei ſaye.”” 
f 1 WARBURTON, 
So, in Lylly's Noman in the Moon, 1597: | 
„ Thou pretty parrot ſpeak, awhile.'” STEEVENS. 
From Drunk, &c. to ſhadow, inc! uſively, is wanting in the quarto, 
1622, By «« ſpeak parrot,” ſurely the poet meant, © talk idly,” and not, 
as Dr. Warbuzton ſuppoſes, a fooliſhly.” MALoNE. 


ſtrange! 


524 n. 
ſtrange Every inordinate cup is unbleſs'd, and the 
ingredient is a devil. | 1 
Jago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well uſed; exclaim no more againſt 
it. And, good lieutenant, I think, you think I love you. 
Caſ. J have well approved it, ſir.— I drunk! 
Iago. Vou, or any man living, may be drunk at ſome 
time, man. I'll tell you what you ſhall do. Our gene- 
; ral's wife is now the general;—I may ſay ſo in this re- 
ſpect, for that he hath devoted and given up himſelf 
to the contemplation, mark, and denotement 7 of her 
parts and graces :—confeſs yourſelf freely to her; im- 
Portune her; ſhe'll help to put you in your place 
again: ſhe is of ſo free, ſo kind, ſo apt, ſo bleſſed a 
of diſpoſition, that ſhe holds it a vice in her goodneſs, not 
1 to do more than ſhe is requeſted: This broken joint“, 
between you and her huſband, entreat her to ſplin- 
ter; and, my fortunes againſt any lay worth naming, this 
| crack of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was before. 
i" | Caf. You adviſe me well. | 
nn Lago. I proteſt, in the fincerity of love, and honeſt 
0 | kindneſs. | ; 
4b Caſ. I think it freely; and, betimes in the morning, 
* will I beſeech the virtuous Deſdemona to undertake for 
4] me : I am deſperate of my fortunes, if they check me here. 
lago. You are in the right. Good night, heutenant ; 
J muit to the watch. | 


8 Caſ. Good night, honeſt Iago. Exit Caſſio. 
Iago. And what's he then, that ſays— play the vil- 
| lain ? | 


When this advice is free?, I give, and honeſt, 


7 — mark, and denotement -] The old copies, by an accidental in- 
verſion of the letter a, have - devotement. The ſame miſtake has hap- 
ened in Hamlet, and in ſeveral other places. See Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9. 
Mr. Theobald made the correction. MarLonr. _. | 
8 This broken joint, ] Thus the folio. The original copy reads— 
This brawl, MALON E. 0 
9 — this advice is free,] This counſel has an appearance of honeſt 
openneſs, of frank good-will, JonRSOx. 


Probal 
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Probal to thinking“, and (indeed) the courſe : . : 
To win the Moor again ? For *tis moſt gh 

The inclining Deſdemona to ſubdue * 

In any honeſt ſuit; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful | 

As the free elements. And then for her 

To win the Moor,—were' t to renounce his baptiſm, 
All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin, — 

His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 

That ſhe may make, unmake, do what the lit, 
Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 

With his weak function. How am 1 then a ET OY 
To counſel Caſſio to this parallel courſe , 

Directly to his good? Divinity of hell?! 

When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 

They do ſuggeſt 5 at firſt with heavenly ſhews, 

As I do now : For, while this honeſt fool | 
Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And ſhe for him pleads Krongly to the Moor; 

Pl pour this peſtilence © into his ear, — | 


1 Probal 70 thinking, ] Mr. Steevens obſerves, that e the old editions 
concur in reading prabal. There may be ſuch a contraction of the word, 
{probable} but 1 have not met with it in any other book. Yet, 
abbreviations as violent occur in our ancient writers,” "_ however, 
reads —probable. Mar ox x. | 

2 The inclining Deſdemona—] Inclining ders ſignifies compliant 

ALONE. 

3 ——= &s fruitful as the 1 elements 2] Liberal, bountiful, as the ele- 
ments, out of which all things are produced. Joux SON» 

+— to this parallel courſe, ] Parallel, for even, . becauſe. parallel 
lines run even and equidiſtant. WARBURTON, 

So, in our authour's 7oth Sonnet: 

«© Time doth transfix the flouriſh ſet on youth, 
« And delves the parallels in beauty's brow.” MAL ONE. 

Parallel courſe 3 3 I, e. a courſe level, and even with his deſign. 

. JoHXNSONs 

5 When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, | 

They do ſuggeſt—] When devils mean to infligate men ato commit 
the moſt atrocious crimes. So, in Hamlet: 
« Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe,” E 

To put on, has already occurred twice in the preſent 70 in this 

ſenſe. To ſuggeſt in old language is to tempt. See Vol. I. p. 139, n. 6. 
MALON E. 

6 Pll pogr this 2 —] Peſtilence, * poiſon, WarBusr = Ns 
'That 


„ T NE T f 6, 


That ſhe repeals him “ for her body's luſt; 
And, by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good, 


She mall undo her credit with the Moor. 


So will I turn her virtue into pitch; | 
And out of her own goodnefs make the net, 


That ffrall enmeſh them alls. — How now, Koderigo? f 


Enter Rop ERIGOs 


Nod. I do follow here in the chace, not like A aun 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is 
almoſt ſpent; 1 have been to-night exceedingly. well 
cudgell'd ; and, I think, the iſſue will be—1 ſhall have 
fo much experience for my pains: and fo, with no money 
at all, and a little more wit?, return to Venice. 

lags: How poor are they, that have not patience !— 


What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 


Thou know'it, we work by wit, and not by witcheraſt 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten the, 
And thou, by that ſmall hurt, haſt caſhier'd Caſſio: 


TROOP other things grow fair wn the fun; | 
Content 


7 W T bat 55 8 5in—1 That! is, recalls him. Jon xsox. 

5 That ball enmeſh them all.] A metaphor from taking birds in 
aneihes. Por x. 

Why not from taking fiſh, for which purpoſe nets are more fie- 


quently uſed. Mazon. 
9 alittle more wit | Thus the folio. The firſt _ read 


- And with that wit, STEEVENS. 


s Though other things grow fair againſt the fun, 

Yet 1 that Ub fer bw wwill firft be ripe :] Of many different 
things, all planned with the ſame art, and promoted with the ſame 
diligence, ſome muſt ſucceed ſooner than others, by the order of na- 
ture. Every thing cannot be done at oncez we muſt proceed by the 
neceſſary gradation. We are not to deſpair of flow events any more 
than of tardy fruits, while the cauſes are in regular progreſs, and the 
fruits grow fair againſt the ſuns Hanmer has not, I think, rightly 
conceived the ſentiment; for he reads, 3 

Thoſe fruits kind blefſom „are not ri 
I have * drawn it 5 a6 5-9 for there — few to * 
that will be eaſy which was difficult to Hanmer. JonNnsoN. 
The blofſoming, or fair appearance of things, to which Iago alludes, 
is, the removal of Caſſio. As their plan had already bloſſomed, ſo there 


was good ground for expecting that it would ſcon be ripe. Iago e 
| no 
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vet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe * 
Content thyſelf a while.—By the maſs, tis ings} - 
Pleaſure, and action, make the hours ſeem ſhort,— 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : | 
Away, I ſay; > thou ſhalt know more hereafter: _© 
my get thee gone. [ Exit Rod.] Two EW. are : to be 

one. 

My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs ;' 3 ot 
III fet her ons © | b 
Myſelf, the while, to arne '-the Moor apart, a 
And bring him jump when he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wife: — Ay, that's the way 
Dull not * 22 ern and 7. 335 


* * mr .. 1 dt. 1 


A of T III. 8 0 FE N E I. 
(2 Before the Cafth, 
Kater C Ass 10, and ſome Muficians, © 


Caf. Maſters, play here, I will content your pains, 
daes that's brief; and eee general. 
| Mufechs 
Enter Clown. 


Clown. Why, maſters, have your infiroments hoon at 
Naples, that they ſpeak i' the noſe thus“! de 

1. M. How, fir, how! 

Clown. Are theſe, I pray you, call'd wind raflcaments? 


not, I think, mean to compare cbeir ſcheme to tardy fruits, as Dr. John 
fon ſeems to have ſuppoſed. MaALo0NEs 

2 By the maſs, tis morningz] Here we have one of the numerous 
arbitrary alterations made by the Maſter of the Revels in the playhouſe 
copies, from which a great part of the folio was printed. It reads 
In troth, *tis morning. See The Hifforical Account of the Engliſh 
Stage, Vol. I. Part II. MALonE. 

3 Myſelf, the avbile, to draw—] The old copies have awbile. Mr, 
Theobald made the correction. 

The modern editors read—Myſelf, the while, evil draw. But the old 
: copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfect ſentence was intended. 
Lago i is ruminating on his plan. Maxon. 

„maß ers, have your inſtruments been at Naples, that they ſpeak 

P 5 noſe thus ? The venergal WO kirlt . at the fiege o 
Wr Jonxsox. e 


528 rem 408 0 


1. Ma: * marry, are they, ſir. 

Clown. O, thereby hangs atail. 

1. Muf. Whereby hangs a tale, fir? : 

Clown. Marry, ſir, by many a wind inſtrument that [ 
know. But, maſters, here's money for you: and the 
general ſo likes your muſick, that he deſires hd of all 
1 5, to make no more noiſe do 

5 2 Well, fir, we will not. 

Clown, If you have any muſick that 8 not be 3 
to't again: but, as they ſay, to hear muſick, the * 
does not greatly care. . 

1. Mau. We have none ſuch, fir, 

_ Clown. Then put up your pipes in your bag, ” Pl 
away s: Go; vaniſh into air 7; away. [E xeunt Mu. 
(af. Dot thou hear,-my-honeſt friend ? " 

Clown. No, I hear not your honeſt friend; I date you. 

Caſe Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets 5. There's a poor 
piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman that attends 
the general's wife, be ftirring, tell her, there's one 
Caſſio entreats her a little favour of ſpeech: Wilt thou 
do this? 

* Clown. She is Miring, fir; if ſhe will fir - hither, I 
— ſeem to notify unto her. [ Exit. 


. Enter Taco. 
cg. Do, good my friend.— In happy, time, Iago, 
Jago. You have not been a-bed then? 
. Caf. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. T have made bold, Iago, 
To ſend in to your wife: My ſait to her 
Is, that ſhe will to virtuous Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 
Lago. I'll ſend her to you preſently ; 
And I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor | 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs. 
May-be more free. [ Exit, 
Caſ. I humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
5 — of all loves, ] The folio reads - for love's ſate. STE Ex NS. 


— for I'll away:] Hanmer reads, and bie away. Jon xsox. 
2 — waniſh into air 3] So the folio and one of the quartoss The 


2 eldeſt quarto reads — Vaniſh: away. STEEVENS. 


5 m— thy quillets.] See p. 390, n. 9. MALON E. 
| R A Flo- 
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A Florentine more kind and honeſt ?, | 


Enter EMILIa. 


Emil. Good .morrow, good lieutenant: I am forry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſoon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 
And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly : The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholeſome wiſdom, | 
He pi — bat refuſe you : but, he proteſts, he loves 


And 1 3 hes ſuitor, but his likings, - FO 
To take the ſafeſt occaſion by jug front , 5 
To bring you in again. 
Caf. Vet, I beſeech you. 
If you think fit, or that it may be done, | 
Give me advantage of fome brief difcourſe pond 
With Deſdemona alone. 0412 © 
Emil. Pray you, come in; 
Iwill beſtow you where you ſhall have time 
To ſpeak your boſom freely. by . 
Ca am much bound to you * l tene, 


9 I never knew 
AF 3 more kind and boneſt.] In nds of this. 

line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the country of Tago. 
Caſſio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears 1.5 the firſt ſcene 
of the play, where he is expreſsly called one. hat Iago was a 
Venetian, is proved by a ſpeech in the third ſcene , of this act, and by 
what he ſays in the Aren act, after having ſtabbed Roderigo: f 

Jago. Alas, my dear friend and W e | 

Gra. What, of Venice? 

lago. Yes. 

All that Caſſio means to ſay in the paſſage ge us is, I never 
experienced more honeſty and kindneſs even in one of my own country- 
men, than in this man. - 

Mr. Steevens has made the ſame obſervation in another yn F 

ALONE» 

1 To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front,] This line is wanting in the 

folio. SrEE VERS. 


2 J am much en This ſpeech bends fff quarts, 
"STEEVENS. 


Vo, IX. M m SCENE 


$o. oTHELL®O, 


SCENE II. 


4 Room in the Caſtle. 
Enter Or HELLO, IA Go, and Gentlemen. 


0:4. Theſe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate 3: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 
Lago. Well, my good lord, 11 do't. _ 
O:h. This fortification, gentlemen,—ſhall we ſeb't ? 
Gent. We'll wait upon your bar. [Excunts 


SCENE III. 
Before the Caſtle. 
Noe DesDpzMoN a, Cass10, and EMILIA. 


Deſ. Be thou aſſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 
Emil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my huſ- 
band, 
As if the caſe were his +. 
De/. O, that's an haves Gallon. —Do not Wat, ee 
But I will have my lord and you _ 
As friendly as you were. | 
Caſ. Bounteous madam, © 
Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caſlio, 
He's never any thing but your true ſervant. 
De,. O, ſir, I;thank you: You do love my lord; 
You have Known him long; and be you well aſſur d, 


__— 


He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no farther off 


Than in a politick diſtance. | 
th; Ay, but lady, / 


3 be be ſtate:] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio: to the ſenate. 
MA LON. 
. if the caſe were bis. ] The folio reads—as if the cauſe were 
is. STEEVENS. 
5. O, fir, I thank you 1 Thus the quarto, 1622, The folio reads 
ol] know't, I thank you. MaLione, 
That 
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That policy may either laſt ſo long , 
Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet, 
Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumitance, 
That, I being abſent, and my place ſupply'd, 
My general will forget my love and ſervice. 
De/. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
T give thee warrant of thy place: aſſure thee, 
If I do vow a friendſhip, I'll perform it 
To the laſt article: my lord ſhall never ret ; 
I'll watch him tame ?, and talk him out of patience 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a ſhritt ; 
Ill intermingle every thing he does 
With Caſſio's ſuit : Therefore be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 
Than give thy cauſe away. 


Enter Or HELLO and Taco, at a diſtances. 
Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. 
Caf. Madam, I'll take my leave. 
Deſ. Why, ſtay, and hear me ſpeak. 
Caſ. Madam, not now; I am very ill at eaſe, 

Unfit for mine own purpoſes. | 
Def. Well, do your diſcretion. [Exit Caſſio. 
Jago. Ha! I like not that. 

Oth. What doſt thou ſay ? 


6 That policy may either laſt ſo long,] He may either of himſelf think 
it politick to keep me out of office 10 long, or he may be ſatisfied with 
ſuch light reaſons, or ſo many accidents may make him think my 
re-admiſſion at that time improper, that I may be quite forgotten. 

3 c | Jon x sor. 
Ill wateb bim tame, —] It is ſaid; that the ferocity of beaſts, inſu- 
perable and irreclaimable by any other means, is ſubdued by keeping 
them from ſleep. Jonnson. 
„Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from ſleep, and 
it is to the management of thoſe Shakſpeare alludes, So in Cart» 
wright's Lady Errant + | 
wh we'll keep you, A 
«© As they do hawks, warching, untill you leave 
« Your wildneſs.“ 
Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Fuft Italian, 1630 : 
5 &© They've watch'd my hardy violence ſo tame.“ 

Again in the Booke of Haukyng, Huntyng, 8c. bl. I. no dates 
Wake her all nyght, and on the morrowe all daye, and then ſhe 
will be previ enough to be reclaymed.” STEEVENS. 


M m 2 . Tago, 


W000 bn. 


Jago. Nothing, my lord: or if—I know not what. 
Oth. Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife? 
Iago. Caſſio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot think it, 
That he would ſteal away ſo guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. | 
Otbh. I do believe, *twas he. 
De/. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure. 
Orb. Who 1s't, you mean? | | 
Dey. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, . 
His preſent reconciliation take * ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning ?, 
J have no judgment in an honeſt face: 
Ipr'ythee, call him back. 
Oth. Went he hence now ? 
Def. Ay, ſooth ; ſo humbled, 
That he hath left part of his grief with me; 
I ſuffer with him. Good love, call him back. 
Otb. Not now, ſweet Deſdemona; ſome other time. 
Deſ. But ſhall't be ſhortly ? 
Oh. The ſooner, ſweet, for you. 
Def. Shall't be to-night at ſupper ? 
Orh, No, not to-night. 
De. To-morrow dinner then? 
Otb. 1 ſhall not dine at home; 
meet the captains at the citadel, 
De/. Why then, to-morrow night; or tueſday morn ; 


His preſent reconciliation take;] To take bis reconciliation, may be, 
to accept the ſubmiſſion which he makes in order to be reconciled. 
| | Jo HNSONs 
9 and not in cunning, ] Cunning, for deſign, or purpoſe, fimply. 
| WARBURTON. 
Perhaps rather for knowledge, the ancient ſenſe of the word. So, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : (“ In the boldneſs of my cunning I will lay 
myſelf in hazard. The oppoſition which ſeems to have been intended 
between cunning and ignorance, favours this interpretation. MAL OxE. 
II ſuffer with * Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
To ſufter with him, MALoNE. 8 


9 


= 
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Or tueſday noon, or night; or wedneſday morn; 
I pray thee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith he's penitent ; 
And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, 
(Save that, they ſay, the wars muſt make examples 
Out of their beſt *,) is not almoſt a fault 
To incur a private check : When ſhall he come ? 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my ſoul, 
What you could aſk me, that 1 ſhould deny, | 
Or ſtand ſo mammering on. What! Michael Caſſio, 
That came a wooing with you“; and ſo many a time, 
When I have ſpoke of you diſpraiſingly, | 
Hath ta'en your part; to have ſo much to do 
To bring him in! Truſt me, I could do much, — 

Oh, Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he will; 
I will deny thee nothing. | 

De/. Why, this is not a boon; 
*Tis as I ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm 3 
Or ſue to you to do a peculiar profit | 
To your own perſon: Nay, when I have a ſuit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 


. = 
; — 


2 — the wars muſt make examples | | 

Out of their beſt, ] The ſeverity of military diſcipline muſt not ſpars 

the beſt men of the army, when their puniſhment may afford a whole- 
ſome example, JoHN8ON. SF 

The old copies read—ber beſt, Mr. Rowe made this neceſſary emen- 

dation. MALONE« | : 

3 — ſo mammering on. ] To heſitate, to ſtand in ſuſpenſe. The word 
often occurs in old Engliſh writings, and probably takes its original 
from the French M' Amour, which men were apt often to repeat when 
they were not prepared to give a direct anſwer. HAN MER. 1 

I find the ſame word in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: I ſtand in doubt, 
or in a mamorynge between hope and fear.” STEEVENS». 

Again in Lily's Zupbues, 1580 :— neither fand in a mamering 
whether it be beſt to depart or not.” The quarto, 1622, reads mutte- 
ring. Mammering is the reading of the folio. MALoONE. 

+ —— J/þat ! Michael Caſſio, ; e 
That came a wooing with you;] And yet in the firſt act Caſſio 
appears perfectly ignorant of the amour, and is indebted to Iago for the 
information of Othello's marriage, and of the perſon to whom he is 
Married, SrEZVENS. | * 
See the notes on the paſſage alluded to, p. 459, n. 8. Maroxz. 

TT M m 3 It 


bation and diſcord, by which he afterwards is ſo fatally agitated. He 


It ſhall be full of poize 5 and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 
Oth. I will deny thee nothing: | 
Whereon, I do beſeech thee, grant me this, = 
To leave me but a little to myſelf. 
De/. Shall I deny you? no: Farewel, my lord. 
Oth, Farewel, my Deſdemona : I will come to thee 
| ſtraight. | | | | 
De/. Emilia, come :—Be it as your fancies teach you; 
Whate'er you be, I am obedient. [ Exit, with Emil. 
Oth. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I do love thee “! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again /. | 
Jago. My noble lord, — 1 | Oh, 


3 Full of poize—] i. e. of weight. So, in The Dumb Knight, 
“But we are all preſt down with other poize,” STEEVENS. 
Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, EY 

But I do love thee ! &c.] The meaning of the word «vretch, is 
not generally underſtood, It is now, in ſome parts of England, a term 
of the ſofteſt and fondeſt tenderneſs, It expreſſes the utmoſt degree of 
amiablenefs, joined with an idea, which perhaps all tenderneſs includes, 
of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, and want of protection. Othello, conſidering 
Deſdemona as excelling in beauty and virtue, ſoft and timorous by her 
ſex, and by her ſituation abſolutely in his power, calls her Excellent 
evretch ! It may be expreſſed: | | 

Dear, harmleſs, belpleſs excellence. Jouns0N. 

Sir V. D' Avenant uſes the fame expreſſion in his Crue! Brother, 
1630, and with the ſame meaning. It occurs twice: — Excellent 
evretch! with a timorous modeſty ſhe ſtifleth up her utterance.” ST EE. 
br when I love thee not, | 5 

Chaos is come again.] When my love is for a moment ſuſpended 
by ſuſpicion, I have nothing in my mind but diſcord, tumult, pertur- 


| bation, and confuſion. JokNSsON. 


— hen I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again.] There is another meaning poſſible. ben 


I ceaſe ro love thee, the world is at an end; i. e. there remains nothing 
valuable or important. The firſt explanation may be elegant, the ſe- 


ond is perhaps more eaſy. Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his 
enus and Adonis: wy | 
«© For he being dead, with him is beauty lain, 
&« And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again.” STEEVENS- 
This paſſage does not ftrike me in the ſame light in which it appeared 
to Dr. Johnſon 3 as Othello had not yet any experience of that pertur- 
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Oth. What doſt thou ſay, Iago ? 

Iago. Did Michael Caſſio, when you wood my lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Orth. He did, from firſt to laſt: Why doſt thou alk ? 

Jago. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought ; 
No further harm. 

0:4, Why of thy thought, Iago ? 

Iago. I did not think, he had been acquainted with her, 

Oh. O, yes; and went between us Very oft. | 

Iago. Indeed? | 

Orth. Indeed! ay, indeed; ;—Diſcern'ſ thou aughtin that ? 
Is he not honeit? _ 

Jago. Honeſt, my lord? 

Oth. Honeſt! ay, honeſt, | 

Iago. My lord, for aught 1 know. 

Oth. What doſt thou think ? 

lago. Think, my lord? 

Otb. Think, my lord !—By heaven, he echoes me, + 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought“, ; 


means, I think, to ſay,—and ere IT teaſe to love thee, the world itſelf 
foall be reduced to its primitive chaos. Shakſpeare probably preferred 
* chaos is come again,“, to“ chaos ſhall come again,” as more bold 
and expreſſive. © Muretus, a poet of the 16th century, . exactly 58 
ſame thought: 

& Tune meo elabi poſs de pectore, Lacci, 

C Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminiſſe tui ? 
« Ante, vel iſtius mundi compage ſoluta, 
„ Tetras in antiquum fit reditura Chaos.” 

The meaning of Skakſpeare appears very clearly from the following 
paſſage in The Winter's Tale, WES the ſame Ems is mare fully 
expreſſed : 

« Tt cannot fail, but by 
& The violation of my faith, — and then 
& Let nature cruſh the ſides o the earth together, 
« And mar the ſeeds within !” MALONE. 
— By heaven, he echoes me, 
Wh if there æuere ſome monſter in bis thought, a] Thus the es 
quarto. The ſecond quarto reads: 
— Why doſt thou echo me, 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, &c.. 
The folio reads: | 
— Aus, thou echo'ſt me. STEEVENS. 

This is one of the numerous - alterations made in the folio copy by 

the Licenſer. Maroxx. 
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| Too hideous to be ſhewn.—Thou doſt mean ſomething : 


I heard thee fay but now,. Thou lik*df not that, 
When Caſſio left my wite ; What did'ſt not like? 
And, when I told thee — he was of my counſel 

In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry*dit, Indeed? 
And did'it contract and purſe thy brow together, 

As if thou then had'ſt ſhut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit: If thou doſt love me, 

Shew me thy thought. : 
Lago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Otb. I think, thou doſt; A | 
And,—for I know thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath. 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 


For ſuch things in a falſe diſſoyal knave 


Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that's juſt, | 
They are cloſe denotements *, working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule. 


d They are cloſe denotements, &c. ] i. e. indications, or diſcoveries, not 
openly revealed, but involuntarily working from t he heart, which can- 
not rule and ſuppreſs its feelings. : 
+ Thus the original copy, 1622. The folio reads They are cloſe 
dilations ; but nothing is got by the change, for dilations was 
undoubtedly uſed in the ſenſe of dilatements, or large and full expoſitions. 
See Minſheu's DiR. 1617: To dilate or make large.” | 

Dilatement is uſed in the ſenſe of dilation by Lodge, our poet's con- 
temporary: © After all this foul weather follows a calm dilatement of 
others too forward harmfulneſs Roſalynde, or Eupbues Golden Lega- 
cie, to. 1592. | 7 OE 
Dr. Johnſon very elegantly reads — They are cloſe delations; * i. e. 
occult and ſecret accuſations, working involuntarily from the heart, 
which, though reſolved to conceal the fault, cannot rule its paſſion of 
reſentment . | 

But the objection to this conjectural reading is, that there is ſtrong 
ground for believing that the word was not uſed in Shakſpeare's age. 
It is not found in any dictionary of the time, that I have ſcen, nor 
has any paſſage been quoted in ſupport of it, On the contrary, we find 
in Minſheu the verb,“ To delate, not ſignifying, to accuſe, but thus 
interpreted: to ſpeak at large of any thing. vid. to dilate ;” ſo that 
if even delations were the word of the old copy, it would mean no mote 
than dilaticns, To the reading of the quarto no reaſonable objection 
can be made. Maionze E | | 
IP ; a Jago. 


{ i | ; : 4 
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Jago. For Michael Caſſio,— 
1 dare be ſworn, I think that he is honed, 
Oh. I think ſo too. 
Jago. Men ſhould be what they ſeem ; 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none 1 
Oth. Certain, men ſhould be what they ſeem. 
Jago. Why then, I think Caſſio's an honeſt man. 
Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this: 
1 pray thce, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou doſt ruminate ; and give thy worſt of thoughts. 
The worſt of words, 
lago. Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
J am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to?. 
Vtter my thoughts ? Why, ſay, they are vile and 8 
As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not 3? who has a breaſt fo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 
Keep leets, and law-days 4, and in ſeſſion fit 
With meditations lawful ? Oh. 


1 Or, thoſe that be not, "would they might ſeem none I] I believe the 
meaning is, would they might no longer ſeem, or bear the ſhape of men, 
| OHNSON, 
May not the meaning be, *Would they might not {ſeem Fry j 
MALONZ. 
— to that all Soup are free to.] I am not bound to do that, which 
even 3 are not bound to do. MALONE. 
3 — wwbere's that palate, wwhereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude mot? ] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
46 no perfe ection is ſo abſolute, 
« That ſome impurity doth not pollute.” MAL ONE. 
who has a breaſt ſo 75 pure, - 
But ſome uncleanly apprebenſions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion fit 
With meditations lawful *] Who has ſo virtuous a breaſt, Hor 
ſome uncharitable ſurmizes and i impure conceptions will not ſometimes 
enter into it; hold a ſeſſion there as in a regular court, and © bench by 
the fide” of authoriſed and lawful thoughts ?—ln our poet's mA Son- 
net we find the ſame imagery: | 
: « When to the ſeſſions of | ſweet ſilent thought | 
I ſummon up remembrance of things paſt.” 
Alur and lazy-doy were ſynonymous terms. (4 * an Bullokar, 
5 in 


4 


CC 


Orth. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong' d, and mak'ſt his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts. 5 
lago I do beſeech you,. — 
Though I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs5, 
As, 1 confeſs, it is my nature's plague 


in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, is a court or law-day, holden com- 
monly every halt year.. To keep a leet was the werbum juris; the title 
| of one of the chapters in Kitchin's book on Courts, being, The 
| manner of keeping a court-leet.“ The leet, according to Lambard, 
\ was a court or juriſdiction above the wapentake or hundred, compre. 
hending three or four hundreds. The juriſdiction of this court is now 
in moſt places merged in that of the County Court, MaLons. 
{ s Though IJ, perchance, am vicious in try gueſs, |] That abruptneſs in 
. the ſpeech wnich Dr, Warburton complains of, and would alter, may 
| | de eahtly accounted for. Iago ſeems defirous, by his ambiguous hint, 
Though I—to inflame the jealouſy of Othello, which he knew would 
be more eſfectually done in this manner, than by any expreſſion that 
bore a determinate meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the 
pauſe in the ſpeech, which Iago turns off at laſt tv another purpoſe, and 
find a more certain cauſe of difcontent, and a greater degree of torture 
arifing from the doubtful conſideration how it might have concluded, 
than he could have experienced, had the whole of what he enquired 
after been reported to him with every circumſtance of aggravation. 
We may ſuppoſe him imagining to himſelf, that Jago mentally 
continued the thought thus, Though I—know more than I chooſe too 
eat of. ' | ö | 
of — in my gueſs does not mean that he is an il gueſſer, but that 
he is apt to put the worſt conſtruction on every thing he attempts to 
account for. STEEVE NEWS. 
The reader ſhould be informed, that the mark of abruption which 
I have placed after the word you, was placed by Mr. Steevens after. 
the word percbance: and his note, to which Ido not ſubſcribe, is founded 
on that regulation. I think the poet intended that Iago ſhould break 
otf at the end of the firſt hemiſtich, as well as in the middle of the 
- fifth line. What he would have added, it is not neceſſary very nicely to 
examine. The adverſative particle, th9ugh, in the ſecond line, does 
not indeed appear very proper; but in an abrupt and ftudiouſly clouded 
ſentence like the preſent, where more is meant to be conveyed than 
meets the ear, ſtrict propriety may well be diſpenſed with. The word 
perchance, if ſtrongly marked in ſpeaking, would ſufficiently ſhew that 
the ſpeaker did not ſuppoſe himſelf wicious in bis gueſs. 
ü By the latter words, Iago, I apprehend, means only, “ though I per- 
* haps am miſtaken, led into an errour by my natural diſpoſition, which 
4s apt to ſhape faults that have no exiſtence.” MaAaLoNE. T 
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To ſpy into abuſes ; and, oft, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not, —I entreat you then “, 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects, 
You'd take no notice; nor build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance _ 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or wiſdom, 
To ler you know my thoughts. | 
Oth. What doſt thou mean? | 
lago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 
Who ſteals 0 purſe, ſteals traſh 7; *tis ſomething, no- 
thing; | 
*Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Otb. By heaven, Ill know thy thought, 
Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand; 
Nor ſhall not, whilſt *tis in my cuſtody, 
Oth. Ha! | 
Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealouſy ; 


6 am ] entreaz you then, Sc.] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folie 
reads: * 
8 — and of, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not ) that your wiſdom 
From one that ſo imperfectſy conceits, 
Would take no notice. MALONE. | | 
To conje&, i. e. to conjecture, is a verb uſed by other writers, So, 
in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: | 
Now reaſon I, or conject with myſelf.” 
Again : | . oo 
« I cannot forget thy ſaying, or thy conjecting words,” 
5 SrEEVENS. 


7 Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
1s the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 
Who fteals my purſe, fteals traſh ; &.] The ſacred writings were 

here perhaps in our poet's thoughts: © A good name is rather to be 
choſen than great riches, and loving favour than ſilver and gold.” 
PROVERBS, Chap. xxii, verſe 1, | MALUNE», . 


It 
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It is the green-ey'd monſter, which doth make 


The meat it feeds on?: That cuckold lives in bliſs, 


8 It is the green-ey d monſler, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on:] The old copies have mock. The correction 
was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. MATLOxN x. 
A uobich doth mock 
The meat it feeds on :] i. e. loaths that which nouriſhes and. 
ſuſtains it. This being a miſerable ſtate, Iago bids him beware of it. 
The Oxford editor reads: 
8 which doth make 


The meat it feeds on. 3855 
Implying that its ſuſpicions are unreal and groundleſs, which 1s the 
very contrary to what he would here make his General think, as ap- 
pears from what follows: | z 
| That cuckold lives in bliſs, &c. | 
In' a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and therefore bids him 
beware of jealouſy, not that it was an unreaſonable, but a miſerable 
ſtate; and this plunges him into it, as we ſee by his reply, which is 
only, O miſery! WARBURTON. | i 
I haye received Hanmer's emendation; becauſe to mock does not 
ſignify zo loath ; and becauſe, when Iago bids Othello Beware of 
jealouſy, the green-ey'd monſter, it is natural to tell why he ſhould be- 
ware; and for caution he gives him two reaſons, that jealouſy often 
creates its own cauſe, and that, when the cauſes are real, jealouly is 
miſery. JoHNSON.. 7 | 
In this place and ſome others, to mock ſeems the ſame with to 
ma mmeck. FARMER. 5 25 
If Shakſpeare had written 4 green-ey'd monſter, we might have 
ſuppoſed him to refer to ſome creature exiſting only in his particular 
imagination; but the green-ey'd monſter ſeems to have reference to an 
obje as familiar to his readers as to himſelf, | 
It is known that the ryger kind have green eyes, and always play with 
the victim to their hunger, before they devour it. So, in our author's 
Farguin and Lucrece : 
46 Like foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
«© While in his hold-faſt foot the weak mouſe panteth j—."* 
Thus, a jealous huſband, who diſcovers no certain cauſe why he 
may be divorced, continues to ſport with the woman whom he ſuſ- 
pets, and, on more certain evidence, determines to puniſh. There is 
no beaſt that can be literally ſaid to male its own food, and therefore 
I am unwilling to receive the emendation of Hanmer, eſpecially as I 
flatter myſelf that a glimpſe of meaning may be produced from the 
ancient reading. ; | 
In Antony and Cleopatra the conteſted word occurs again s? | 
9 — tell him R 
66 He mocks the pauſes that he makes.“ 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, $$ ; 
| | Who 


1. e. he plays wantonly with thoſe intervals of time which he ſhould 
improve to his own preſervation. ; . 
Should ſuch an explanation be admiſſible, the advice given by 
Iago will amount to this :—Berware, my lord, of yielding to a paſſion 
which as yet has no proofs to juſtify its exceſs. Think bow the inter val 
between ſuſpicion and certainty muſt be filled. Though you doubt ber 
fidelity, you cannot yet refuſe ber your bed, or drive ber from your 
beart ; 25 like the capricious ſavage, muſt continue to ſport with one 
whom you wait for an opportunity te deſtroy. | 
A fimilar idea occurs in All's <vell that ends well: 
4. - ſo luſt doth play 
& With what it loaths.”” | 
Such is the only ſenſe that I am able to draw from the original text. 
What Thave ſaid, may be liable to ſome objections, but I have nothing 
better to propoſe. That jealouſy is a monſter which often creates the 
ſuſpicions on which it feeds, may be well admitted according to Han- 
mer's propoſition ; but is it the monſter ? Ci. e. a well known and con- 
ſpicuous animal) or whence has it green eyes? Yellow is the colour 
which Shakſpeare appropriates to jealouſy, It muſt be acknowledged 
that he afterwards characterizes it as ; 
46 — — - a monſer, 
«© Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf.“ 
bv* yet © What damned minutes counts he o'er, &e.“ is the 
beit illuſtration of my attempt to explain the paſſage. To produce 
Hanmer's meaning, a change in the text is neceſſary. I am counſel for 
the old reading, STEEVENS. | 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Shakſpeare wrote make, and have 
therefore inſerted it in the text. The words make and mocke {for ſuch 
was the old ſpelling) are often confounded in theſe plays, and I have 
aſſigned the reaſon in a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. II. p. 2 1, n. 5. 
Mr. Steevens in his paraphraſe on this paſſage interprets the word 
mock by ſport; but in what poet or proſe-writer, from Chaucer and 
Mandeville to this day, does the verb to mock ſignify to ſport with In 
the paſſage from Anthony and Cleopatra, I have proved, I think incon- 
teſtably, from the metre, and from our poet's uſage of this verb in 
other places, (in which itis followed by a perſonal pronoun,) that Shak- 


- 


ſpeare muſt have written 
| « Being ſo fruftrate, tell him, he mocks u: * | 
4 The pauſes that he makes. [See Vol. VII. p. 575, n. 8. 
Beſides; is it true as a general poſition, that jealouſy (as jealouſy} 
ſports or plays with the object of love (allowing this not very delicate 
interpretation of the words, the meat it feeds on, to be the true one)? 
The poſition certainly is not true. It is Lowe, not Jealouſy, that 3 


. DD O, 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves 9! 


O:ch. O miſery ! 
Iago. 


with the object of its paſſion; nor can thoſe circumſtances which 
create ſuſpicion, and which are che meat it feeds on, with any propriety 
be called the focd of Love, when the poet has clearly pointed them 
out as the food or cauſe of JeALousy ; giving it not only being, but 
nutriment. | | 

& There is no beaſt,” it is urged, «that can literally be ſaid to 
make its own food.” It is indeed acknowledged, that jealouſy is a 
monſter which often creates the ſuſpicions on which it feeds, but is it, 
we are aſked, ©-:he monſter ? (i, e. a well known and conſpicuous ani- 
mal ;) and whence has it green-eyes ? Tellotu is the colour which Shak- 
ſpeare appropriates to jealouſy.” _ | | 

To this I anſwer, that ye/lozw is not the only colour which Shak- 
fpeare appropriates to jealouſy, for we have in The Merchant of 
Venice, | 
| c — ſhuddering fear, and green- ey d jealouſy.” | 
and I ſuppoſe, it will not be contended that he was 2here thinking of 
any of the tyger kind. 5 | 

If our poet had written only—* It is tbe green-ey'd monſter ; 
beware of it;“ the other objection would hold good, and ſome par- 
ticular monſter, xa Sg, muſt have been meant; but the words, 
« It is the green-ey'd monſter, which doth, &c. in my apprehenſion 
have preciſely the ſame meaning, as if the poet had written, * it is 
that green-ey'd monſter, which, &c.” or, © it is a green-ey'd monſter. 
He is tbe man in the world wem I would leaſt wiſh to meet,—is the 
common phraſeology of the preſent day. | 

When Othello ſays to Iago in a former paſſage, © By heaven, he 
echoes me, as If there were 15 * monſter in his thought,“ does any one 
imagine that any animal whatever was meant? 

The paſſage in a ſubſequent ſcene, to which Mr. Steevens has 
alluded, ftrongly ſupports the emendation which has been made: 
C — jealouſy will not be anſwer'd ſo; ; 
cc They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 
“ But jealous, for they are jealous; tis a monfter, 
% Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf." 

It is, ffri&ly ſpeaking, as falſe that any monſter can be Begot, or born, 
on itſelf, as it is, that any monſter (whatever may be the colour of its 
eyes, whether green or yellow) can make its own food; but, poetically, 
both, are equally true of that monſter, IE ALOUus v. Mr. Steevens ſeems 
to have been aware of this, and therefore has added the word 
literally: No monſter can be literally ſaid to make its own food.“ 

It ſhould always be remembered, that Shakſpeare's allufions ſcarcely 
ever anſwer preciſely on both ſides; nor had he any care upon this 
ſubject. Though he has introduced the word monſter, —when he talk'd 
of its making its own feed, and being b-got by itſelß, he was ſtill 

thinking 
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Jago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough * ; 
But riches, fineleſs 2, is as poor as winter 3, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor ;— 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe defend 


From jealouly ! | 
Oth. Why? why is this? 


thinking of jealouſy only, careleſs whether there was any animal in the 
world that would correipond with his deſcription. 


That by the words, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not Deſdemona her- 


ſelf, as has been maintained, but pabulum zelotypie, may be likewiſe 


inferred from à preceding paſſage in which a kindred imagery is 


found: 
cc That policy may either laſt ſo long, 
> «© Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet,” &c. 
And this obvious interpretation is ftill more ſtrongly confirmed by 
Daniel's Roſamond, 1592, a poem which Shakſpeare had diligently 
read, and has more than once imitated in Romeo and Juliet: 
« Q Fealouſy, 
« Feeding upon ſuſpe# that doth renero thee, 
& Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee.” 

In this and the few other places in which I have ventured to de- 
part from the ancient copies, I have thought it my duty to ftate in the 
fulleſt and cleareſt manner the grounds on which the emendation ſtands: 
which in ſome caſes I have found not eafily accompliſhed, without 
running into greater prolixity than would otherwiſe be juſtifiable. 

| MALONE« 

The ſame idea occurs in Maſſinger's Picure, where Mathias, ſpeak- 
ing of the groundleſs jealouſy which he entertained of Sophia's poſſible 
inconſtancy, ſays, | 

« IT am ſtrangely troubled ; yet why ſhould I nourifo 

«A fury here, and with imagin'd food,. 

«© Holding no real ground on which to raiſe 

cc A building of ſuſpicion ſhe was ever 

&«& Or can be falſe hereafter ?”” i 
Inagin'd food is food created by imagination, the food that jealouſy 
makes, and feeds on, Mason. 

9 — ſtrongly loves !] Thus the quarto; the folio, ſoundly loves. 

DE. STEEVENS9s 

Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough;] So in Doraſtus and 
Facunia, (the novel on which The Winter's Tale is formed,) 1592: 
We are rich, in that we are poor with content.” MALONE. 

2 But riches, fineleſs, ] Unbounded, endleſs, unnumbered 3 

15 Eo OHNSONs 

3 «= as poor as winter,] Finely expreſſed: winter producing no 

fruits. WARBURTON. | a 
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Think'f thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 

To follow ſtil} the changes of the moon 

With freſh ſuſpicions? No: to be once in doubt, 
Is—once to be reſolv'd: Exchange me for a goat, 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 

To ſuch exſufflicate and blown ſurmiſes +. 2 
Matching thy inference. Tis not to make me jealous, 
To ſay—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous 5: _ 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, Iago; 

I'll fee, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy. TY 


4 To ſuch exſufflicate and blown ſurmiſes,] Whether our poet had 
any authority for the word exſufficate, which I think is uſed in the 
ſenſe of ſwuollen, and appears to have been formed from ſufflatus, I am 
unable to aſcertain : but I have not tbought it ſafe to ſubſtitute for it 
another word equally unauthoriſed.  Suffolare in Italian ſignifies to 
zobiftle. How then can Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of exſufolate be 
ſupported ? The introducer of this word explains it, by “ whiſpered, 
buzz d in the ears,” Marone. : 

To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes.] This old and far-fetched 
word was made yet more uncouth in all the editions before Hanmer's 
by being printed, exſuFicate, The alluſion is to a bubble. Do not 
think, ſays. the Moor, that I ſhall change the noble defagns that now 
employ my thoughts, to ſuſpicions which, like bubbles blown into a 
wide extent, have only an empty ſhew without ſolidity; or that, in 
conſequence of ſuch empty fears, I will cloſe with thy inference againſt 
the virtue of my wife. JonNSON. IEP 

dere virtue is, theſe are more wirtuous :] An action in itſelf in- 
different, grows wirtuous by its end and application. JonxsOoN. 

I know not why the modern editors, in oppoſition to the firſt quarts 
and folio, read moſ inftead of more. 

A paſſage in Allis well that ends well, is perhaps the beſt comment 
on the ſentiment of Othello: “ I have thoſe good hopes of her, 
education promiſes » his diſpoſition ſhe inherits z which makes fair 
gifts fairer. Gratior e pulchro weniens et corpore wirtus. © 
| | | STEEVENS. 
Moſt was arbitrarily introduced by the ignorant editor of the ſecond | 
folio. MaLoNne. 555 | 


Jago. 
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Iago. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have reaſon 
To ſhew the love and duty that I bear you | 
With franker ſpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me :—T ſpeak not yet of proof. 

Look to your wife; obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye—thus, not jealous, nor ſecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd © ; look to't: 

I know our country diſpoſition well ; 

In Venice? they do let heaven ſee the pranks 

They dare not ſhew their huſbands ; their beft conſcience 
Is—not to leave undone, but keep unknown. 

Oth. Doſt thou ſay ſo? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them moſt, | 


o Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd ;] Self-bounty for inherent genero- 
ſity. WAR BURTON. 
— our country diſpoſition— | 
In Venice Here Iago ſeems to be a Venetian, JouNs0Ns 
Various other paſſages, as well as the preſent, prove him to have been 
a Venetian, nor is there any ground for doubting the poet's intention 
on this head. See p. 529, n. 9g. MALONE. 
8 J. —not to leave undone, but keep unknotun .] The folio perhaps more 
clearly reads: = ED $49 
Is not to leav't undone, but keep't undone, STEEVENS. 
The folio, by an evident errour of the preſs, reads et fea ry 
| ALONE 


9 And, when ſhe ſeem d, &c. ] This and the following argument of 


Iago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every reader. Deceit and falſe- 
hood, whatever conveniencies they may for a time promiſe or produce, 
are, in the ſum of liſe, obſtacles to happineſs. Thoſe, who profit by 
the cheat, diſtruſt the deceiver, and the act, by which kindneſs was 
ſought, puts an end to confidence. 
The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of ſtrength 
againſt the imprudent generoſity of diſproportionate marriages. When 


the firſt heat of paſſion is over, it is eafily ſucceeded by ſuſpicion, that 


the ſame violence of inclination, which cauſed one irregularity, 'may 
ſtimulate to another; and thoſe who have ſhewn, that their paſſions 
are too powerful for their prudence, will with very flight appearances 
againſt them, be cenſured, as not very likely to reſtrain them by their 
virtue. Jounso0N, | | 


Vol. IX, T2 N n Orb. 


Orth. And ſo ſhe did. 
Jago. Why, go to, then; 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak*,— — 
He thou uh, *twas witchcraft ;—But I am much to 

95 ame; | 5 | 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
Oh. I am bound to thee for ever. 
Tago. I ſee, this hath a little daſh'd your fpirits. 
Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 
Iago Truſt me, I fear it has. 
I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes from my love; — But, I do ſee you are moy'd:;— 
I am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech | 
To groſſer iſſues *, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. | 

Oth. I will not. 

Iago. Should you do ſo, my lord, 
My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſach vile ſucceſs 3 


As 


1 To ſeel ber father's eyes up, cloſe as oak, —] The oak is, I believe, 
the moſt claſe-grained wood of general uſe in England. Cloſe as oat, 
means, c/oſe as the grain of the oak. To ſeel is an expreſſion from fal- 
conry. STEEVENS., | 
To ſeel a hawk is to ſew up his eyes-lids, See Vol. VII. p. 589, n. 9- 
In the Winter's Tale, Paulina ſays, I 
«© The root of his opinion, which is rotten 
% As ever oak, or ſtone, was ſound.” MALONE. 
1 Te groffer iſſues, ] Iſſues, for concluſions, Wa R RU TOY. 
3 My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch wile ſucceſs, ] If ſucceſs be the right 
word, it ſeems to mean conſequence or event, as ſucceſſo is uſed in Italian. 
| OHNSON-» 
I think ſacceſs may, in this inſtance, bear its common interpreta- 
tion. What Iago means, ſeems to be this: “e Should you do ſo, my 
lord, my words would be attended by ſuch an infamous degree of ſuc- 
ceſs, as my thoughts do not even aim at.“ lago, who counterfeit 
the feelings of virtue, might have ſaid fall into ſucceſs, and vile 
ſucceſe, becauſe he would appear to Othello, to wiſh that the enquiry 
into Deſdemona's guilt might prove fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. 
; | | STEBVENS- 
1+ 
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As my thoughts aim not at. Caſſio's my worthy friend. 
My lord, I ſee you are mov'd. | 
Oth. No, not much movy'd :— 
I do not think, but Deſdemona's honeſt. | 
lago. Long live ſhe fo! and long live you to think fo ! 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itſelf,— 
Iago. Ay, there's the point: As, —to be bold with 
OU | 
Not to affect many. propoſed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree; 
Whereto, we ſee, in all things nature tends : 
Foh! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank “, 
Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural, — | 
But pardon me; I do not, in poſition, 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her: though 1 may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (hapily) repent. 
Oth. Farewel, Farewel : 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more; 
Set on thy wife to obſerve : Leave me, Iago. 


Jago. My lord, I take my leave. | [ going. 
Oth. Why did I marry ? —This honeſt creature, 
doubtleſs, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he anfolds. 
Iago. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 

To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: 

And though it be fit that Caſſio have his place, 

(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability,) 

Yet, if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 


The following paſſages will perhaps be conſidered as proofs of Dr. 
Johnſon's explanation : 

«© Then the poore deſolate women, fearing left their caſe would forte 
to ſome pitifull ſucceſſtz—." Palace of Pleaſure, bl. let. N 

„God forbid all his hope ſhould turne to ſuch ſucceſſe.” Promos 
and Caſſandra, 1578. HENDERSON. 

4 — a will moſt rank,] Will, is ſor wilfulneſs. It is ſo uſed by 

Aſcham. A rank will, is ſelf-will, overgrown and exuberant. 


Jonxsow. 
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You ſhall by that perceive him and his means?: 
Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment © 
With any ftrong or vehement importunity ; 
Much will be ſeen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, 
(As worthy caule I have, to fear—I am,) 
And hold her free, I do beſeech your honour, 
Otb. Fear not my government?. 
Jago. I once more take my leave. Exit. 
O:h. This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit“, 
Of human dealings: If I do prove her haggard 9, 
Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart-ſtrings *, 
| Pd 


S You ſhall by that perceive him, and bis means ] You ſhall diſcover 
whether he thinks his beſt means, his moſt powerful intereft, is by the 
ſolicitation of your lady. JoxnsoNn, | 

rain bis entertainment] Preſs hard his re-admiſſion to his 
pay and office. Entertainment was the military term for admiſſion of 
ſoldiers. Jon NsON. . | 

7 Fear not my government.] Do not diſtruſt my ability to contain 

my paſſion, Jon NsON. 
with a learned ſpirit,] Learned, for experienced. 

| | WARBURTON, 

The conſtruction is, He knows with a learned ſpirit all qualities of 
human dealings. Jon xSsOoN. | 

9 If ds prove ber haggard,] A baggard hawk is a wild hawk, 
a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. Joh NSsON. 

A haggard is a particular ſpecies of hawk. It is difficult to be re- 
claimed, but not irreclaimable. | 

From a paſſage in Vittoria Corembona, it appears that baggerd was a 
term of reproach ſometimes applied to a wanton » „ Is this your 
perch, you baggard? fly to the ſtews.” | 

Turbervile ſays, that „ the baggart falcons are the moſt excellent 
birds of all — falcons. Latham gives to the baggart only the 
ſecond place in the walued file. In Holland's Leaguer, a comedy, 
by Shakerly Marmyon, 1633, is the following illuſtrative paſſage : 

« Before theſe courtiers lick their lips at her, | 
| « Fil truſt a wanton baggard in the wind.“ 

Haggard, however, had a popular ſenſe, and was uſed for wild by 
thoſe who thought not on the language of falconers, STEEVENS. 

1 Though that ber jeſſes were my dear beart-ftrings,] Jeſſes are ſhort 
ſtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by which ſhe is held 
on the fiſt, HAN MER. 1 
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1'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black; 
And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
That chamberers have: Or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that's not much; 
She's gone; I am abus'd; and my relief 
Muſt be—to loath her. O curſe of marriage, 
That we can call theſe delicate creature ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing ] love, 

For others? uſes. Yet, *tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogatiy'd are they leſs than the baſe “: 


Tis 


In Heywood's comedy, called A Woman killed with Kindneſs, 
1617, a number of theſe terms relative to hawking occur together: 

«© Now ſhe bath ſeiz'd the fowl, and *gins to plume her; 

cc Rebeck her not; rather ſtand ſtill and check her. 

cc So: ſeize her gets, her jeſſes, and her bells.” STEEVENS. 

2 I'd wvbifile ber off, and let ber down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. ] The falconers always let fly the hawk 
againſt the wind; if ſhe flies with the wind behind her, ſhe ſeldom 
returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reaſon to be diſmiſſed, 
ſhe was let down the wind, and from that time ſhifted for herſelf, 
and preygd at fortune. This was told me by the late Mr. Clark. 

: Jon NSONs 
I'd whiſtle ber off, &c.] This paſſage may poſſibly receive il- 
luſtration from a fimilar one in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p-. 2. ſect. 1. mem. 3+ As a long-winged hawke, when he is 
firſt whiftled off the fi, mounts aloft, and for hig pleaſure fetcheth 
many a circuit in the ayre, ftill ſoaring higher and higher, till 
he come to his full pitch, and in the end, when the game is 
ſprung, comes down amaine, and foupes upon a 9 | 
ERCYF 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca 
66 — he that baſely 5 
& Mhiſtled his honour off to the wind, c. STEEVENS. 
3 — chamberers—)] i. e. men of intrigue. So, in the Counteſs of 
Pembroke's Antonius, 1590 3 
% Fal'n from a ſouldier to a chamberer.” STEEVENS. 
| Chambering and wantonneſs are mentioned together in the ſacred wri- 
tings, MALoN 


4 Pre are they leſs * be baſe :] In aſſerting that = 
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Tis deſtiny uuſhunnable, like death 5; 


Even then this © forked plague is fated to us, 
When we do quicken, Deſdemona comes 7: 


baſe have more prerogative in this reſpe& than the great, that is, that 
the baſe or poor are leſs likely to endure this forked plague, our poet has 
maintained a doctrine contrary to that laid down in As you like it :; 
< Horns ? even ſo. - Poor men alone? No, no; the nobleſt deer has them 
as huge as the raſcal.” Here we find all mankind are placed on a level 
in this re ſpect, and that it is ( deſtiny unſhunnable, like death.” 

Shakſpeare would have been more conſiſtent, if he had written, 

«© Prerogativ'd are they more than the baſe? 
Othello would then have anſwered his own queſtion: [No;] *Tis 
| deſtiny, c. Maront, + 
{+ 5 *Tis deſtiny unſhunnable, like death; ] To be conſiſtent, Othello muſt 
| mean, that it is deſtiny unſhunnable by great ones, not by all mankind, 
| ed MaLoNE., 
© — forked plague—] In alluſion to a barbed or forked arrow, 
which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. JohN Sox. 
| = Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns. PEN. 
it Dr. Johnſon may be right. I meet with the ſame thought in Mid. 
1 dleton's comedy of, A Mad World my Maſters, 1608 : 
ls «© While the broad arrow, with the forked bead, 
1 f 66 Miſſes his brows but narrowly.” | 
tþ Again, in King Lear: 
| & though the fork invade 
( The region of my heart. STEEVENS. 

F have no doubt that Dr. Percy's interpretation is the true one. Let 
our poet ſpeak for himſelf. © Quoth ſhe,” ſays Pandarus, in Troilus 
and Creſſida, ** which of theſe hairs is Paris, my huſband ? The forked 
_ quoth he; pluck it out, and give it him.“ Again, in The Winter's 

ale: | | 
„ — O'er head and ears a fork'd one.“ FT 

So, in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie :=© but the old ſquire, 
knight of the forked order.. 5 

One of Sir John Harrington's epigrams, in which our poet's very 

expreſſion is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt: 
4 Actæon guiltleſs unawares eſpying 
cc Naked Diana bathing in her bowre, 
«© Was plagu'd with Hornes; his dogs did him devoure; 
4 Wherefore take heed, ye that are curious, prying, 
5 | c With ſome ſuch forked plague you be not ſmitten, 
„ And in your foreheads ſee your faults be written.“ 


— — i 4p — 
4 * n 


5 | | | MarLoNne- 
\ | 7 Deſdemona comes :] Thus the quartos. The folio reads: Lot 
| | where ſhe comes. STEEVENSEe | PE - 

75 Enter 
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Enter DesDEMONa, and EMILIA., 


If ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſe1f5 !—- 
[ll not believe it. a 
'  De/. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders 9 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. 
Oh. I am to blame. | 
Def. Why is your ſpeech ſo faint ? are you not well? 
Oth. J have a pain upon my forehead here. 


Def, Faith, that's with watching; *twill away again 


Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 
Oth. Your napkin * is too little; 
[ He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops, 
Let it alone, Come, I'll go in with you. 
Dz/. J am very ſorry that you are not well. 
„ | LOR Des. and Or n. 
Emil, J am glad, I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward huſband hath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to ſteal it: but ſhe fo loves the token, 
(For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it,) 
'That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, 


8 If ſhe be falſe, O, then beaven mocks itſelf |—] i. e. renders its own' 
labours fruitleſs, by forming ſo beautiful a creature as Deſdemona, and 
ſutfering the elegance of her perſon to be diſgraced and ſullied by the 
impurity of her mind.—Such, I think is the meaning. —The con- 
ſtruction, however, may be different. If ſhe be falſe, O, then even heaven 


itſelf cheats us with © unreal mockeries,” with falſe and ſpecious 


appearances, intended only to deceive, MAronz. 


9 — the generous iſlanders==] are the iſlanders of rank, diflinfiions 


So, in Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
«© The generous and graveſt citizens 
© Have hent the gates. 


Generous has here the power of gevereſurs Lat. This explanation, 


however, may be too particular. STEEVENS. 
'1 Your napkin—] In the North of England, and in Scotland, this 


term for a handkerchief is ſtill uſed. The word has already often oc- 


curred. See Vol. IV. p. 337, n. 7, and Vol. VII. p. 374, 0.7. Mar ox r. 
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To kiſs, and talk to. I'll have the work ta'en out ?, 
And give it Iago: | 

What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I; 

I nothing, but to pleaſe his fantaſy 3. 


Enter Iaco. | 
Jago. How now! what do you here alone? 
Emil, Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you. 
Jago. A thing for me ?—it is a common thing. 
Emil. Ha! | 


| Jago; To have a fooliſh wife. 


Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that ſame handkerchief ? | 

Jago. What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief ? 
Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona ; 
That which ſo often you did bid me ſteal. 

Iago. Haſt ſtolen it from her? | 

Emil. No, faith ; ſhe let it drop by negligence ; 


* — Ti bave the work ta'en my That is, copied. Her fir? 
thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her huſband, and reſtore the 
original to Deſdemona. But the ſudden coming in of Iago, in a ſurly 
humour, makes her alter her reſolution, to pleaſe him. The ſame 
phraſe afterwards occurs between Caſſio and Bianca, in ſc, iv. 
| BLACKSTONE. 
This ſcheme of getting the work of this valued handkerchief copied, 
and reſtoring the original to Deſdemona, was, I ſuppoſe, introduced by 
the poet, to render Emilia leſs unamiable. | 
It is remarkable, that when ſhe perceives Othello's fury on the loſs 
of this token, though ſhe is repreſented as affectionate to her miſtreſs, 
ſhe never attempts to relieve her from her diſtreſs z which ſhe might 
eaſily have done by demanding the handkerchief. from her huſband, or 
divulging the tory, if he refuſed to reſtore it. But this would not have 
ſerved the plot. | ; 
Shakſpeare fell into this incongruity by departing from Cinthio's 
novel; for there, while the artleſs' Deſdemona is carefling the child of 
Othello's ancient, (the Iago of our play,) the villain ſteals the hand- 
kerchief which hung at her girdle, without the knowledge ofhis wife. 
MAL ONE. 
3 J nothing, but to pleaſe bis fantaſy.] Thus the folio. The 
rto, 1622, reads: | , 
| I nothing know but for his fantaſy, STEZVENS. 5 
LD OD nd, 
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And, to the advantage +, I, being here, took it up. 
Look, here it 1s. 
Jago. A good wench ; give it me. 
Emil. What will you do with it, that you have been ſo 
earneſt 
To have me filch it ? | 
lago. Why, what's that to you? [/natching it. 
Emil. If it be not ſor ſome purpoſe of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady! ſhe*ll run mad, 
When ſhe ſhall lack it. 

Iago. Be not you known of *t 5; I have uſe for it. 
Go, leave me. [Exit Emil. 
I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 

And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong | 
As proofs of holy writ. This may do ſomething. 
The Moor already changes with my poiſon ©; — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poiſons, 
Which, at the firſt, are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of ſulphur.—]I did ſay fo 7: 

| | Enter 

4 = tothe advantage, &c.] I being opportunely here, took it up. 
JounsoNe 

5 Be not you known of 't ;] Thus the quarto, except that it has one, 
the vulgar corruption in ſpeaking and writing, of t or of it; as is 
proved by various paſſages in theſe plays as exhibited in the folio and 
quarto, where in one copy we find the corrupt and in the other the 
genuine words: and both having the ſame meaning. The folio reads, 
as Mr. Steevens has obſerved—- Be not acknozwn on't, i. e. do not ace 
knowledge any thing of this matter. The reading of the quarto 
affords the ſame meaning. | 

The participial adjective, found in the folio, is uſed by Thomas Kyd, 
in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594: : 

« Our friends' misfortune doth increaſe our own, | 

4 Cic. But ours of others will not be acknown.” Maronr. 

Again, in The Life of Ariofto, ſubjoined to Sir John Harrington's 
tranſlation of Orlando, p. 418. edit. 1607: Some ſay, he married to 
her privilie, but durſt not be acknowne of it. Poxks on. 

© The Moor already, c.] Thus the folio. The line is not in the 
original copy, 1622. MALONE. 1 5 WS 1 

7 — 1 did ſay ſo:] As this paſſage is ſuppoſed to be obſcure, I 

mall attempt an explanation of it. 


Jago 
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Enter OrRHELIO. 


Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora 7, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med' cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou ow*dſt yeſterday 5, | 
Otb. Ha! ha! falſe to me? to me? 
Jago. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 
Otb. Avaunt! be gone! thou haſt ſet me on the rack: 
I ſwear, tis better to be much abus' d, | 
Than but to know't a little, 
Jago. How now, my lord? | 
Otb. What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen hours of luſt 9 ? 
I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 


I ſlept 


Tago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which he is la- 
bouring to excite z and then eee to comment on its effects. 
ealouſy (ſays he) with the ſmalleſt operation on the blood, flames out 
wr 2 oy violence of f 3 &c. 5 2 
il did ſay ſo; ; 
| Look where he comes !J—= — „ SE 
1. e. I knew that the leaſt touch of ſuch a paſſion would not permit 
the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe :—] have juſt ſaid that jealouſy 
is a reſtleſs commotion of the mind; and look where Othello ap- 
proaches, to confirm the propriety and juſtice of my obſervation. 
STEEVENSs 
7 == nor mandragora,] The mandragoras or mandrake has a ſopo- 
rifick quality, and the ancients uſed it when they wanted an opiate 
of the moſt powerful kind. So Antony and Cleopatra, Act. I. ſc. vi. 
. give me to drink mandragora, | 
c That I may ſleep out this great gap of time 
cc My Antony is away.” STEEVENS. 
See Vol. VII. p. 451, n. 9. MALONE. 
8 Shall ever med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep, 
Which thou ow dſt yeſterday.) To owe, as Dr. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved, fignified formerly to poſſeſs. See Vol. IV. p. 473, n. 7. | 
8 | ALONE. 
9 What ſenſe bad I, &c.] A fimilar paſſage to this and what fol- 
lows it, is found in an unpubliſped tragi- comedy by Thomas Middleton, 
called The Witch ; 5 | | | 


I feels 
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1 ſlept the next night well *, was free and merry; 
I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
Let him not know eit, and he's not robb'd at all. 
Iago. J am ſorry to hear this. 
Oth. I had been happy, if the general camp, 


44 J feele no eaſe; the burthen's not yet off, 
& So long as the abuſe ſticks in my knowledge. 
& Oh, tis a paine of hell to know one's ſhame ! 
« Had it byn hid and done, it had ben don happy, 
« For he that's ignorant lives long and merry. 

Again: : 

C Had'ſt thou byn ſecret, then had I byn happy, 
& And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 
C Now here I ſtand a ſtayne to my creation 
c And, which is heavier than all corments to me, 
«© The underſtanding of this baſe adultery,” &c. 


This is utter'd by a jealous huſband, who ſuppoſes himſelf to have juſt 


deftroy'd his wife. 
Again, Jago ſays: | 
Dangerous conceits, &c. 
| with a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of ſulphur. 
Thus Sebaſtian, in Middleton's play: RT 
«© When a ſuſpect doth catch once, it burns maynely.” 


A ſcene between Franciſca and her brother Antonio, when ſhe. 


firſt excites his jealouſy, has likewiſe ſeveral circumſtances in com- 
mon with the dialogue which paſſes between Jago and Othello on the 
ſame ſubject. f 

This piece contains alſo a paſſage very ſtrongly reſembling another in 


Hamlet, who ſays :—« I am but mad north-north weſt: when the 


wind is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw.'*—Thus, Alma- 
childes : There is ſome difference betwixt my jovial condition and 
the lunary ſtate of madneſs. I am not quite out of my wits : I know 
a bawd from an aqua-vitæ ſhop, a ſtrumpet from wild fire, and a 
beadle from brimſtone. 


For a further account of this MS. play, ſee a note on Mr. Malone's' 


Attempt to aſcertain the order in which the pieces of Shakſpeare were 
written . Article, Macbeth. STEEVENS. 5 
I flept the next night well, <vas free and merry;] Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads: ; : 
I ſlept the next night well, fed well; was free and merry. 


STEEVENS, 
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Pioneers and all *, had taſted her ſweet body, 

So I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content ! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing ſteed 3, and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit- ſtirring drum, the ear- piercing fife +, 


- 


| The 
if the N camp, N 
Pioneers and all,] That is, the moſt abject and vileſt of the 
camp. Pioneers were generally degraded ſoldiers, appointed to the 
office of pioneer, as a puniſhment for miſbehaviour. n | 
« A ſoldier ought ever to retaine and keep his arms in ſaftie and 
forth comming, for he is more to be deteſted than a coward, that will 
loſe or play away any part thereof, or refuſe it for his eaſe, or to 
avoid paines; wherefore ſuch a one is to be diſmiſſed with puniſh- 
ment, or to be made ſome abje# pioner,” The Art of War and Eng- 
land: Traynings, &c. by Edward Davies, Gent. 1619. . 
So, in The Laws and Ordinances of War eſtabliſhed by the earl of 
Eſſex, printed in 1640: If a trooper ſhall looſe his horſe or hackney, 
or a footman any part of his arms, by negligence or lewdneſle, by 
dice or cardes; he or they ſhall remain in qualitie of pioners, or ſcaven- 
gers, till they be furniſhed with as good as were loſt, at their own 
charge.” GROSE. | 
3 Farewel the plumed troop and the big wars,. ; 
Farewel the neighing fleed, &c.] In a very ancient drama en- 
titled Common Conditions, printed about 1576, Sedmond, who has loſt 
his ſiſter in a wood, thus expreſſes his grief: | ; 
£ But farewell now, my courſers brave, attraped to the ground! 
46 Farewell! adue all pleaſures eke, with comely hauke and 
hounde ! | : Oe | 
4 Farewell, ye nobles all, farewell eche marſial knight, 
46 Farewell, ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight! 
. Adue, my native ſoile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 5 
% Adue, N wight, and marſial knight, adue, eche living 
4 8 thyng !“ f | 
One is — tempted to think that Shakſpeare had read this old 
ay. M ALONE. <A | | 
4 The ſpirit-flirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,] In mentioning the 
e ee with the drum, Shakſpeare, as uſual, paints from the life 
ole inftruments accompanying each other being uſed in his age by 
Englifh ſoldiery. The ße, however, as a martial inſtrument, was 
_ afterwards entirely diſcontinued among our troops for many years, but 
at length revived in the war before the laſt. It is commonly ſuppoſed 
that our ſoldiers borrowed it from the Highlanders in the laſt rebellion : 


but 


- 
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The royal banner; and all quality, 
| | | Pride 


but I do not know that the ffe is peculiar to the Scotch, or even uſed 
at all by them. It was firſt uſed within the memory of man among 
our troops by the Britiſh guards, by order of the duke of Cumberland, 
. when they were encamped at Maeſtricht, in the year 1747, and thence 
ſoon adopted into other Engliſh regiments of infantry. They took it 
from the Allies with whom they ſerved. This inſtrument accompany- 
ing the drum is of conſiderable antiquity in the European armies, par- 
ticularly the German. In a curious picture in the Aſhmolean Muſeum 
at Oxford, painted i525, repreſenting the ſiege of Pavia by the French 
king, where the emperor was taken priſoner, we ſee fifes and arums, 
In an old Engliſh treatiſe written by William Garrard before 1587, and 
publiſhed by one captain Hichcock in 1591, intitled The Art of Warre, 
there are ſeveral wood cuts of military evolutions, in which theſe ins 
ſtruments are both introduced. In Rymer's Fœdera, in a diary of king 
Henry's fiege of Bulloigne 1544, mention is made of the drommes 
and wiffleurs marching at the head. of the king's army, Tom. xv. 


P. 53s : : 

The drum and fife were alſo much uſed at ancient feſtivals, ſhews, and 
| proceſſions, Gerard Leigh in his Accidence of Armorie, printed in 
1576, deſcribing a Chriſtmas magnificently celebrated at the Inner 
Temple, ſays, We entered the prince his hall, where anon we 
heard the noiſe of drum and fife.” p. 119. At a ſtately maſque 
on Shrove-Sunday 1510, in which Henry VIII. was an actor, Holin- 
ſhed mentions the entry of a drum and fife apparelled in white 
damaſke and grene bonettes.“ Chron. iii. 805, col. 2, There are 
many more inſtances in Holinſhed, and Stowe's Survey of London. 

From the old French word wviffeur, above-cited, came the Engliſh 
word eobiffler, which anciently was uſed in its proper /iteral ſenſe. 
Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the court in queen Mary's 
reign I554, ſays, from an old journal, that king Philip and the 
challengers entered the liſts, preceded by “ their abifflers, their foot- 
men, and their armourers. Ecdleſ. Memor. iii. p. 211. This ex- 
plains the uſe of the word in Shakſpeare, where it is alſo literally ap- 
plied. Hen. V. Act. IV. ſc. ult. 

c behold, the Britiſh beach 
cc pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
C Whoſe ſhouts and claps out- voice the deep-mouth'd ſea, 
«. Which, like a mighty whiffler fore the king, 
| « Seems to prepare his way. | 

By degrees, the word evbifler hence acquired the metaphorical 
meaning, which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, and became 
an application of contempt : Whifler, a light trivial charaRer, a 
fellow bired to pipe at proceſſionn. T. WARTONo | 
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Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war 5 ! 
And O you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats © 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone ! 
Iago. Is it poſſible ?—My lord, — 
Otb. Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore; 
Be ſure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; 
5 [taking him by the throat. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul , 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. ; 
Jago. Is it come to this? | 
Oth. Make me to ſee it; or (at the leaſt) ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 1 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 


. 


In the old dramatic piece, intitled Vine, Beer, Ale, and Tobacco, 
ad edit. 1630, Tobacco ſays to Beer: | 
| 6c - it will become your duty to obey me.“ 

To which Vine replies: | 
4 You our ſovereign ! a mere wier! 
Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
cc — he was known i 
But only for a ſwaggering <vbifler. STEEVvENS, 

S Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war !] Sir William 
D* Awvenant does not appear to have been ſcrupulous of adopting al- 
moſt Shakſpeare's own words. So, in Albowine, 1629 : 

| «« Then glorious war, and all proud circumſtance 
« That gives a ſoldier noiſe, for evermore farewell!“ 
STEEVENS» 
Fletcher has parodied this paſſage of Ozbello, in his Propbeteſs, which 
was firſt repreſented in May, 1622 : f | 
= * — and to keep i 
« My faith untainted, farewel pride, and pomp, 
* And circumſtance 8 glorious majeſty, 
6 Farewel, for ever! MALONE. 
© <—zoboſe rude throats—] So Milton, P. L. B. VI. 
« From thoſe deep-tbroated engines, &c. 
The quarto, 1622, reads—whoſe wide throats. STEEVENSs 
7 — mine erer na, ſoul,] Perhaps the quarto, 1622, more forcibly 
reads ?: 8 | | 


man's eternal ſoul. | 
Shakſpeare might have defigned an oppoſition between -= and dog 
: TEEVENSs 


Jago. 
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Jago. My noble lord, — 
Otb. If thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorſe * ; 
On horrour's head horrours accumulate : | 
Do deeds to make heaven weep ?, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, | 
Greater than that. | 
Jago. O grace! O heaven defend me! 
Are you a man? have you a ſoul, or ſenſe ?— 
God be wi' you; take mine office, —-O wretched fool, 
That liv'ſt * to make thine honeſty a vice !— 
O monſtrous world! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe, 
I thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 
I'll love no friend, ſince love* breeds ſuch offence, 
Oth. Nay, ſtay :—Thou ſhould*ſt be honeſt, 
Iago. I ſhould be wiſe; for honeſty's a fool, 
And loſes that it works for. 
Oh. By the world 3, | 
I think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 
I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
I'll have ſome proof: My name #, that was as freſh 


As 


8 .- abandon all remorſe ;] All tenderneſs of nature, all pity; in 
which ſenſe, as Mr. Steevens has juſtly obſerved, the word was fre- 
quently uſed in Shakſpeare's time. See p. 565, n. 5, The next line 
ſhews it is uſed in this ſenſe here. MAL ONE. 

9 Dodeods to make beaven Thel So, in ee for Meaſure: 
« Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heaven, | 
« As make the angels weep.” STEEVENS. 
1 That liviſt—] Thus the quarto. The folio=that 4. 


| STEZVENS. 
2 ＋ſinee love—] So, the quarto, 1622, Folio: tb love, 
Mar.on k. 
3 By the world, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the firſt edition. 
„ Por E. 


4 — My name, &c. ] Thus the folio, where alone this ſpeech is 
found, Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read Her name: but 
this, like a thouſand other changes introduced by the ſame editor, was 
made without either authority or neceſſity. Shakſpeare undoubtedly 
might have written Her name; but the word which the old copy fur- 
niſhes, affords alſo good ſenſe, Othello's name or reputation, accord- 


— > 
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As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. —If there be cords, or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
I'll not endure it, — Would, I were ſatisfied! 
Tago. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion: 
J do repent me, that I put it to you. | 
You would be ſatisfied? 

Otb. Would? nay, I will. 

Jago. And may: But, how? how ſatisfied, my lord? 
Would you, the ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? 
Behold her tupp'd 5? / 5 

Oth. Death and damnation! O! 

Iago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring em to that proſpect: Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 
More than their own ! What then? how then? . 
What ſhall I ſay ? Where's ſatisfa&tion ? | 
It is impoſſible, you ſhould ſee this, 
Were they as prime as goats “, as hot as monkeys, 
As ſalt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs. | 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay, 
If imputation, and ſtrong circumſtances, — 
Which lead directly to the door of truth. 
Will give you ſatisfaftion, you may have it. 

Otb. Give mea living reaſon that ſhe's diſloyal 7. 
| us : lago, 
Ing to the uſual unjuſt determination of the world, would be ſullied by 
the infidelity of his wife. Beſides, how could either trranſcriber or 
printer have ſubſtituted My for Her. Marons. 

5 Bebold ber tupp'd?] A ram in Staffordſhire and ſome other coun- 
ties is called a up. So, in tho firſt act: 
cc an old black ram 
cc Is tupping your white ewe.” STEEVENS» | 
The old copies have —tep˙⁵ d. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
| 8 MATLORNE. 
Pere they as prime as goats, ] Prime is prompt, from the Celtic 
or Britiſh prim. HAN MER. 15 | = 
So, in the Yow-breaker, or the Faire Maid of Clifton, 1636: 
«© More prime than goats or monkies in their prides.” STEEV» 

7 Give me a living reaſon that ſhe's diſloyal.] Thus the quarto, 1622. 
The folio omits the word that, probably for the ſake of the metre; 
but our poet often uſes ſuch wards as reaſon, as a monoſyllable, 


A li. 


— — — 
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Lago. I do not like the office: . 
But, fith I am enter'd in this cauſe ſo far. 
Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty and love, — 
I will go on. I lay with Caſſio lately; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not ſleep. 
There are a kind of men ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their ſleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Caſſio: : 
In ſleep I heard him ſay,—** Sweet De/demona, 
Let us, be wary, let us hide our loves !”” | 
And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 
Cry,—O faweet creature! and then kiſs me hard, 
As if he pluck'd up kiſſes by the roots , 
That grew upon my lips: then lay'd his leg 
Over my thigh, and ſigh'd, and kiſs'd ; and then 
Cry'd,—* Cur/ed fate! that gave thee to the Moor ! 
Oth. O monſtrous ! monſtrous ! we 
Tago, Nay, this was but his dream. 
 O:4. But this denoted a foregone concluſion 2; 
Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream “. 
Iago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonſtrate thinly. | 6 
0:4, P11 tear her all to pieces. mo | | 
lago. Nay, but be wiſe: yet we ſee nothing done *; 


A living reaſon is a reaſon founded on fact and experience, not on 


ſurmiſe or conjecture: a redſon that convinces the underſtanding as 
perfectly as if the fa were exhibited 0 the lifes MALONE. 
8 — and ſigb'd, and kiſs'd; and then 
FO ac, Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads: 
— then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 
And igb, and kiſs, and then cry, curſed fate, &c. - 
The omiſſion of the perſonal pronoun before /ay'd is much in our 
authour's manner. See Vol. VIII. p. 560, n. 8. MALons, 
9 — a foregone concluſion;] A concluſion in Shakſpeare's time 
meant an experiment or trial. See Vol. VII. p. 384, n. 3. MALONE. 
1 Othel. Tit a fbrewd doubt, &c.] The old quarto gives this 
line, with the two following, to Iago ; and rightly. WAR BURTON. 
In the folio this line is given to Othello. Marone. | 
I think it more naturally ſpoken by Othello, who, by dwelling ſo 
long upon the proof, encouraged Iago to enforce it. JounsoN. 
Z — yet we ſee nothing done;] This is an oblique and ſecret 
mock at Othello's ſaying, Give me the ocular proaf. WARBURTON 
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She may be honeſt yet. Tell me but this, 
. Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand? 

Oth. 1 gave her ſuch a one; twas my firſt gift. 

Iago. I know not that: but ſuch a handkerchief, 
(I am ſure, it was your wife's,) did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. | 

Oth. If it be that, — f 

Jago. If it be that, or any that was her's ?, 

It ſpeaks againſt her, with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 
Now do I ſee tis true .- Look here, Iago; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven 5 : 
*Tis gone.— | 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ©! 

1 | ' Yield 
3 — that was bers, ] The only authentick eopies, the quarto, 1622, 
and the folio, read—or any, it was hers. For the emendation I am 
anſwerable. The miſtake probably aroſe from yt only being written in 
the manuſcript, The modern editors, following an amendment made 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, read if tas her's. MALONEZ. 
4 Now do I fee tis true.— ] The old quarto reads, 
Now do T ſee tis time. | 
And this is Shakſpeare's, and has in it much more force, and ſolem- 
nity, and preparation for what follows: as alluding, to what he had 
ſaid before: / | 
—— No, Ta U : 
Tl fee before I doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealouſy. 
This time was now come. WAR BURTON. 
5 All my fond love thus de I blow to heaven: ] So, in Marlowe's 
Luft's Dominion, 1657: | | 
6 Are theſe your fears? thus blow them into air.” MATLONE. 
rem thy hollow cellf] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads from the Holla bell. Hollow, Dr. Warburton: conſiders as 
& a poor unmeaning epithet.” MaLontz. 
I do not perceive that the epithet bollozo is at all unmeaning, when 
applied to hell, as it gives the idea of what Milton calls 
66 — the void profound 
c Of uneſſential night.” STEEvENs. | 
And in Paradiſe Loft, B. I. vere 314, the fame epithet and ſubject 
sceur: He 


* 
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Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne 7, 
To tyrannous hate! ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught *, 
For *tis of aſpicks' tongues ! 

Tago. Pray, be content. 

Oh. O, blood, Iago, blood! Ted. 

lago. Patience, I ſay; your mind, perhaps, may 
change. . | 

Oth. Never, Iago 9. Like to the Pontick ſea“, 
Whoſe icy current and compulſive courſe 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb *, but keeps due on 
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To 
« He call'd fo loud, that all the ho/lozv deep 
cc Of bell reſounded.“ H. T. W. | 

Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakſpeare, and he un- 
doubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking of examining 
the more ancient quartos. In the firſt book of Paradiſe Loft, we 
find | | 

cc the univerſal hoſt up ſent 
«© A ſhout that tore Hell's concave.” MALONx. 

7 hearted throne, ] Hearted throne, is the heart on which thou 
waſt entbroned. JOHNSON» | | 

So, in T: welfth Night : 

cc It gives a very echo to the ſeat, 
cc Where love is thron d. 
See alſo Romeo and Juliet, p. 154, n. 5. MaArone. 
8 — ſwell, boſomy &c.] i. e. ſwell, becauſe the fraught is of poiſon, 
9 WARBURTON. 

9 Never, Iago.) From the word Like to marble beaven, incluſively, 
is not found in the quarto, 1622. MALONE. 

1 Lite to the Pontick ſea, &c.] This ſimile is omitted in the firſt 
edition: TI think it ſhould be fo, as an unnatural excurſion in this 
place. Por E. ö 

Every reader will, I durſt ſay, abide by Mr. Pope's cenſure on this 
paſſage. When Shakſpeare grew acquainted with ſuch particulars of 
knowledge, he made a diſplay of them as ſoon as opportunity 
offered, He found this in the ſecond book and 97th Chapter of Pliny's 
Nat. Hiſt. as tranſlated by Philemon Holland, 1601: And the fea 
Pontus evermore floweth and runneth out into Propontis, but the 
ſea never retireth backe againe within Pontus.“ 

Mr. Edwards, in his MSS. notes, conceives this fimile to allude to 
Sir Philip Sidney's device, whoſe impreſs, Camden, in his Remains, 

ſays, was the Caſpian ſea, with this motto, SINE REFLUXU, 
be STEEVENS. 

2 Neer feels retiring ebb,] The folio, where alone this paſlage is 

found, reads—Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, c. Many fimilar miſtakes have 
Ooz 1s, happened 
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To the Propontick, and the Helleſpont; 

Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 3 

Swallow them up.—Now, by yond” matble heaven #, 


In the due reverence of a ſacred vow . 
T here engage my words. 
Iago. Do not riſe yet.— Lneels. 


Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip us round about ! 

Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 

'The execution 5 of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong' d Othello's ſervice ! let him command, 
And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 


happened in that copy, by the compoſitor's repeating a word twice in the 
ſame line. So, in Hamlet: 
« My neus ſhall be the nezos [r, Kale! to that great feaſt.” 
Again, ibidem : 
4 The ſpirit, upon whoſe ſpirit depend and reſt,” &c. 
inſtead of - upon whofe weal. The correction was made by Mr. Pope, 
MaLone.' 

3 — a capable and vide revenge==] Cap ableperhaps ſignifies 05 
capacious. So, in As you like it: 

6 The cicatrice and capable impreſſure.“ 

Again, in Pierce Pennileſs bis Supplication to the Devil, by Naſhe, 
1592: „ Then belike, quoth I, you make this word, Dzmon, a 
Capable name, of Gods, of men, and of devils.“ 

It may however mean judiciouss In Hamlet the word is often uſed 
in the ſenſe of intelligent. What Othello ſays in another place ſeems 
to favour this latter interpretation: 

6 Good; good ; the juſtice of it pleaſes me.. Marone. 
"ny. marble heaven, ] In Soliman and Perſeda, 1 
find the bt expreſſion: 855 8 

c Now by the marble face of the welkin, &c. SrEEVIENS. 

So, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: | 
& And pleas'd the marble heavens.*”* MA TONE. 

5 The execution—] The firſt quarto reads excellency. 

STEEVENSs 

By execution Shakſpeare meant employment or exerciſe, So, in 
Loves Labour's Loft : 

„ Full of compariſons and wounding flouts, 
% Which you on all eſtates will execute.” 


The quarto, 1622, reads band. MALON Es» | 
What 
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What bloody work ſoever ©. | 
Ot. I greet thy love, 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 
| | And 


5 et bim command, 

And to obey ſpall be in me remorſe, 
| What bloody work ſoever.)] Let bim command whatever bloody 
buſineſs, and in me it ſhall be an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderneſs, 
to obey him; not of malice to others, but of tenderneſs for him. If 
this ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee nothing better than to follow 
Pope's reading, as it is improved by Theobald. JonnsoN. 

The quarto, 1622, has not the words—in me» They firſt appeared 
in the folio. Theobald reads, Nor to obey, &c. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is ſo juſt, that any further 
comment on it appears to me unneceſſary, We have ſo often had occa- 
fion to point out the ancient uſage of the word remorſe, i. e. pity, that 


I ſhall only here refer to ſome of the paſſages in which it may be 


found. See Vol. II. p. x12, n. 1, and Vol. IV. p. 295, n. 2, and 
P- 544, n. I» See alſo p. 559, n. 3, of the play before us. About 
the year 1680 the word began to be diſuſed in this ſenſe; for in An- 
thony Wood's Diary, we find the following paſſage, ad ann. 1652: 
« One of theſe, a moſt handſome virgin, arrai'd in coſtly and gorgeous 
apparel, kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, with tears and prayers to 
ſave her life: And, being ſtrucken with a deep remorſe, took her under 
his arme, went with her out of the church,” &c. In his reviſed work, 
which he appears to have finiſhed about the year 1680, inſtead of the 
words © a deep remorſe,” we find “ a profound pitie. In the pro- 
logue to Town Shifts, a comedy, printed in 1671, remorſe is employed 
in its ancient ſenſe ; © | 

«© Why ſhould you be ſuch ſtrangers to remorſe, 

cc To judge before you try?“ MarLoNE. | | 
Again, in King Edward III. 1599, that prince ſpeaking to the 
citizens of Calais: DEFY 

& But for yourſelves, look you for no remorſe,”? | 

I could add many more inſtances, but ſhall content myſelf to ob- 


ſerve that the ſentiment of Jago bears no ſmall reſemblance to that of 


Arviragus in Cymbeline : 
& I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 
6 And praiſe myſelf for charity.” STEEVENS. 

Before I ſaw Dr. Johnſon's edition of Shakſpeare, my opinion of 
this paſſage was formed, and written, and thus I underſtood it: (Let 
him command any bloody buſineſs, and to obey ſhall be in me an act of 
pity and compaſſion for wrong'd Othello.“ Remerſe frequently ſigni- 
fies pity, mercy, compaſſion, or a tenderneſs of heart, unattended with 


the ſtings of a guilty conſcience. So, in The Two Gentlemen of 


Verona, Act IV. ſc. iii, the crimeleſs Eglamour is called remorſefull. 
Lo, in King Richard III. AR III. ſc. vii. 
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And will upon the inſtant put thee to't : 
Within theſe three days let me hear thee ſay, 
That Caſlio's not alive. 
Jago. My friend is dead; tis done, at your requeſt *: 
But let her live. on 
Otb. Damn her, lewd minx! O. damn her 7! 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw, 
To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
Iago. I am your own for ever. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE TY, 
The ſame, | 
Enter DzsDEMONa, EMuIIIA, and Clown. 


| Def, Do you know, ſirrah, where lieutenant Caſſio lies: 
Clown. I dare not ſay, he lies any where. 


—_ Why, man? | 

Clown. He is a ſoldier ; and for me to ſay a ſoldier 

lies, is ſtabbing. cal 
De/. Go to; Where lodges he? 


c As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
& And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe.” 

So, in Holinſhed's Conqueſt of Ireland, p. 13. “ —to have remorſe 
and compaſſion upon others diſtreſſes; and in the dedication, “ to 
have regard and remor/e to your ſaid land.” ToLLET. | 

If 1 am not deceived, this paſſage has been entirely miſtaken, I 
read: 85 8 | PE 

— —.— Let bim command, 
4 As to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 
« What bloody buſineſs ever: 

And for if is ſufficiently common: and Otbello's impatience 
breaks off the ſentence; I think, with additional beauty. 
f 43 | FARMER». 

What bloody work ſoever.] So the quartos. The folio : 

What bloody buſineſs ever, STEEVENS. 
® — at your requeſt :] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads 
8s you requeſts, MALonE. 

7 O, damn ber |] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio: O damn her, 


damn her, MAL ONE. 
_ Clown. 
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Clown, To tell you * where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie. 

DeJ. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clown, I know not where he lodges ; and for 1 me to 
deviſe a lodging, and ſay—he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in my own throat. 

D-/. Can you enquire him out? and be edify'd by 
report ? 

hoon, I will catechize the world for him ; that i is, 
make queſtions, and by them anſwer ?. 

De/. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him, I 
have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all will 
be well. 

Clown. To do thic, is within the compaſs of man's 
wit; and therefore I will attempt the doing of it bers 

xt, 

De/. Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, Emilia? 

Emil, I know not, madam. 

De/. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzadoes*, And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures are, 1t were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

wt Is he not Jealous ? 


3 To tell you, &c.] This and the following ſpeech are wanting in 
the firſt quarto. STEEVENS» 

9— and by them anſwer.] i. e. and by them, wvher anſwered, form 
my own anſwer to you. The quaintneſs of the expreſſion is in cha- 
rater, Dr. Warburton for by, which is found both in the quarto, 
1622, and the folio, reads—bid, * i, e. bid the world, thoſe 2 he 
queſtions.” 

The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, printed in 
1630, read—and make them anſwer. M ALONE. 

i To do this is within the compaſs of man's wit; and therefore, &c-] 
So, in K. Lear: 

I cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats; 
&«& If it be man's work, I'll do it.“ MALons, 
— cruzadoes :] A Portugueze coin, in value three ſhillings 
Renting GREY. 
So called from the croſs ſtamped upon it, Jon N80N- 
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Deſ. Who, he? I think, the ſun, where he was born, 
Drew all ſuch humours from him. | 
Emil. Look, where he comes. 

'De/. I will not leave him now, till Caſſio be call'd to 
him 3,—How is it with you, my lord ? 


Enter OTHELLO. 


Ott. Well, my yy good lady ;—[4/e.].O, hardneſs to 
diſſemble! „ ns 
How do you, Deſdemona ? 
De. Well, my good lord. 
Otb. Give me your hand: This hand is moiſt, my a; 
Deſ It yet has felt no age, nor known no n 
Oh. This argues fruitfulneſs, and liberal heart ;— 
Hot, hot, and moiſt *: This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from 11 berty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout 5; 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Tis a * hand, 
A frank one. 
De/. You may, indeed, ſay ſo; 
For *twas that hand that gave away my heart. 


3 — till Caſſio be call'd to bim.— Thus the folio, The quarto, 

1622, reads Let Caſſio be call'd to him. MAroN x. 

4 Hot, bot, and moiſt, ] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have attempted a 
ridicule on this paſſage, in E very man out F bis Humour, AQ.V.ic.ii. 
where Sogliardo ſays to Saviolina: «6 How does my ſweet lady? lot 
and'moift ? beautiful and luſty ?” STgEvEns. ' 

Ben Jonſon was ready enough on allo ccafions to depretiate and 
ridicule our authour, but in the preſent inſtance; 1 believe, he muſt be 
acquitted ; for Every Man cut of bis Humour was printed in 1600, and 
written probably 4 in the preceding year; at which time, we are almoſt 
certain that Orbello had not been exhibited MATLONE. 

5 — exerciſe devout ;] Exerciſe was the religious term. Henry 
the ſeventh (ſays Bacon) = had the fortune of a true chriſtian as well as 
of a great king, in living exerciſed, and dying repentant.” 

So, Lord Haſtings in X. Richard III. ſays to a n 
« I am in debt for your laſt exerciſe,” 
See Vol. VI. p. 5351 n. 1. Maroxx. 
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Otb. Aliberal hand: The hearts, of old, gave hands; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts 5. 
8 Deſ. 


But our new heraldry is—bands, not hearts.) It is evident that 
the firſt line ſhould be read thus, | | | 

The bands of old gave hearts: 

Otherwiſe it would be no reply to the preceding words, 

- For *twas that hand that gave away my hearts f 
Not ſo, ſays her huſband : The bands of old indeed gave hearts ; but 
the cuſtom now is to give bands without hearts. The expreſſion of nero 
beraldry was a ſatirical alluſion to the times. Soon after James 
the Firſt came to the crown, he treated the new dignity of baronets 


6 — ! The bearts, of old, ave bands ; 


for money. Amongtt their other prerogatives of honour, they had 


an addition to their paternal arms, of a hand gules in an eſcutcheon 
argent. And we are not to doubt but that this was the new heraldry 
alluded to by our author: by which he infinuates, that ſome then 
created had hands indeed, but not hearts ; that is, money to pay for the 
creation, but no virtue to purchaſe the honour, But the fineſt part of 
the poet's addreſs in this alluſion, is the compliment he pays to his old 
miſtreſs Elizabeth. For James's pretence for raiſing money by this 
creation, was the reduction of Ulſter, and other parts of Ireland; the 
memory of which he would perpetuate by that addition to their arms, 
it being the arms of Ulſter, Now the method uſed by Elizabeth in the 
reduction of that kingdom was ſo different from this, the dignities ſhe 
conferred being on thoſe who uſed their feel, and not their gold in this 
ſervice, that nothing could add more to her glory, than the being com- 
pared to her ſucceſſor in this point of view: nor was it uncommon for 
the dramatick poets of that time to ſatirize the ignominy of James's 
reign. So Fletcher in The Fair Maid of the Inn. One ſays, I will 
ſend thee to Amboyna in the Eaſ Indies for pepper. The other replies, 
To Amboyna # ſo I might be pepper d. Again in the ſame play, a ſailor 
ſays, Deſpiſe not this pitcb*d canvas; the time was, wwe have known them 
lined wvith Spaniſh ducats-. WARBURTON. ; 

The hiſtorical obſervation is very judicious and acute, but of the 
emendation there is no need. She ſays, that her hand gave away 
ber heart. He goes on with his ſuſpicion, and the hand which he had 
before called frank he now terms liberal; then proceeds to remark 
that the hand Twas formerly given by the beart; but now it neither gives 
it, nor is given by it. JoHNsoN. / 

— our new heraldry, &c.] I believe this to be only a figurative 
expreſſion, without the leaſt reference to King James's creation of 
baronets, The abſurdity of making Othello ſo familiar with Britiſh 
heraldry, the utter want of confiſteticy'as well as policy in any ſneer of 
Shakſpeare at the badge of honours inſtituted by a Prince whom on 
all other occaſions he was ſolicitous to flatter, and at whoſe 
| 2 
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CT 
Def. I cannot ſpeak of this. Come now your promiſe. 


Ot h. What promiſe, chuck? 
| | De/. 


this very piece was acted in 1613, very ſtrongly incline me to queſtion 
the propriety of Dr. Warburton's hiſtorical explanation. 
; STEEVENS, 

To almoſt every ſentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an objection 
may be taken; but I have preſerved it as a ſpecimen of this commen- 
tator's manner. ry | 

It is not true that king James, created the order of baronets ſoon 
after he came to the throne, It was created in the year 1611.--The 
conceit that by the word bearts the poet meant to allude to the gallan- 
try of the reign of Elizabeth, in which men diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their feel, and that by bands thoſe courtiers were pointed at, who ſerved 
her inglorious ſucceſſor only by their gold, is too fanciful to deſerve an 
anſwer, | | 

Thus Dr. Warburton's note ſtood as it appeared originally in Theo- 
bald's edition ; but in his own, by way of confirmation of his notion, we 
are told, that «* it was not uncommon for the ſatirical poets of that 
time to ſatiriſe the ignominy of James's reign 3” and for this aſſertion 
we are referred to Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn. But, unluckily, it 
appears from the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, a Mſ. of which an 

account is given in Vol. I. Part II. that Fletcher's plays were generally 
performed at court ſoon after they were firſt exhibited at the theatre, 
and we may be aſſured that he would not venture to offend his courtly 
auditors. The Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, never was performed be- 
fore King James, being the laſt play but one that Fletcher wrote, and 
not produced till the 22d of Jan. 1625-6, after the death both of its 
authour and king James ; but, when it was written, he muſt, from the 
circumſtance already mentioned, have had the court before his eyes, 
In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the cuſtom of 
plighting troth by the union of hands. So, in Hamlet: 

& Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 

4 Unite co-mutual in moſt ſacred bands. | 
Again, in The Tempeſt, which was probably written at no great diſtance 
of time from the play before us: | 

« Mir. My huſband then? 

& Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 

« As bondage e er of freedom. Here's my hand. 

« Mir. And mine, with my heart in't.“ 

The hearts of old, ſays Othello, dictated the union of bands, which 
formerly were joined with the the bearts of the parties in them; but 
in our modern marriages, bands alone are united, without bearts- 
Such evidently is the plain meaning of the words. I do not, however, 


undertake to maintain that the poet, when he uſed the word e, 
a f x ad 
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Def. J have ſent to bid Caſſio come ſpeak with you. 

Oth. I have a ſalt and ſullen rheum 7 offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief. : | 

De/. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

De/. I have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

De/. No, indeed, my lord. 


Oth. That is a fault: That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give * ; 
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| She 


hai not the new order of baronets in his thoughts, without intending 
any ſatirical alluſion, Mar one. 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets is 
here again alluded to. See Merry Wives of Windſor, p. 221, and 
Spelman's Epigram there cited: 15 

66 florentis nomen honoris 
a 6% Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus. 
£6 Non quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 
c Hoſtibus occiſis geſſerit iſte cohors,” BLAcrsTONE. 

The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir William 
Blackſtone, in the page to which he has referred; for I have omitted 
that part of his note, (an omiſſion of which I have there given notice,) 
becauſe it appeared to me extremely improbable that any paſſage in 
that play ſhould allude to an event that did not take place till 1611. 
The omitted words I add here, (diſtinguiſhing them by Italick cha- 
racters,) as they may appear to add weight to his opinion and that of 
Dr. Warburton, ; 

& ſuſpect this is an oblique reflection on the prodigality of James 
the firſt in beftowing theſe honours, and erecting a new order of knigbe- 
bood called baronets 3 which freu of the ancient gentry would condeſcend 
to accept. See Sir Henry Spelman's epigram on them, Gross. P. 76, 
which ends thus : | 

55 dum cauponare recuſant 
« Ex verã geniti nobilitate viri, 
« Interea 2 caulis bie prorepit, ille tabernis, 
« Et modo fit dominus, gui modo ſervus erat. 

See another ſtroke at them in Othello,” MALoONE. 

7 — ſalt and ſullen rbeum—] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio, 
for ſullen, has ſorry, MA LON E. | 

Sullen, that is, a rbeum obſtinately troubleſome. I think this better. 

| JounsoNe 
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8 — That bandherchief BY | 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give :] In the account of this tre- 
mendous handkerchief, are ſome particulars, which lead me .to _ 
t 


neren 1 Us, 


She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 

The thoughts of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe kept it, 
*Twould make her amiable, and ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, | 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathly, and his ſpirits ſhoald hunt 
After new fancies: She, dying, gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did fo: and take heed of't, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye; 

To loſe't or give't away, were ſuch perdition, 

As nothing elſe could match. „ 

De ſ. Is it poſſible ? 

Oth. Tis true: there's magick in the web of it: 

A ſibylꝰ, that had number'd in the world 


that here is an alluſion to a fact, heightened by poetical imagery, 
It is the practice in the eaſtern regions for perſons of both ſexes to 
carry handkerchiefs very curiouſly wrought. In the Mſ. papers of 
Sir J. Chardin, that great oriental traveller, is a paſſage which fully de- 
| feribes the cuſtom. ** The mode of wrought handkerchiefs (ſays this 
Jearned inquirer) is general in Arabla, in Syria, in Paleſtine, and in 
all the Turkiſh empire. They are wrought with a needle, and it is 
the amuſement of the fair ſex there, as among us the making tapeſtry 
and lace, The young women make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and by way of preparation before hand for their ſpouſes ; 
beſtowing them as favours on their lovers. They have them almoſt 
conftantly in their hands, in thoſe warm countries, to wipe off ſweat.” 
But whether this circumſtance ever came to Shakſpeare's knowledge 
and gave riſe to the incident, I am not able to determine. 

Ss ge | WHALLEY, 

Shakſpeare found in Cinthio's novel the incident of Deſdemona's 
loſing a handkerchief finely wrought in Moriſco work, which had been 
preſented to her by her huſband, or rather of its being flolen from 
Her by the villain who afterwards by his machinations robbed her 
of her life. The eaftern cuſtom of brides preſenting ſuch gifts 
to their huſbands, certainly did not give riſe to the incident on 
which this tragedy turns, though Shakſpeare ſhould ſeem to have 
been apprized of it. However, I have retained the preceding note as 
illuftrative of the paſſage before us. MALoNxE. | | 

9 A fibyl, &c.] This circumſtance perhaps is imitated by Ben 
Jonſon in The Sad Shepherd : 
8 &« A Gypſan lady, and a right beldame, f 

« Wrought it by moon-ſhine for me, and ſtar-light,“ c. 
: | STEEVENS- 
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The ſun to make * two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the Work: | 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the ſilk ; 
And it was dy'd in mummy *, which the {kilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens? hearts 3, 5 
De/. Indeed ! is it true? 
Oth. Moſt veritable; therefore look to it well. 
De/. Then ' would to heaven, that I had never ſeen it. 
Oth. Ha! wherefore? Lt 
De/. Why do you ſpeak ſo ftartingly and raſh +? 
Orh. Ist loſt? is't gone? ſpeak, is it out of the way? 
De/. Heaven bleſs us: 
Oth. Say you? 
Deſ. It is not loft ; But what an if it were? 


An 
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1 The ſun to make two bundred compaſſes,} Thus the quarto, 1622. 
The folio reads—to courſe two hundred compaſſes. I have preferred 
the original reading, becauſe we have in Hamlet, 

«© When yon ſame ſtar, that's eaſtward from the pole, 
c Had made his courſe, to illume that part of heaven.“ 
Marone, 
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— nunber'd 1 
The ſun to courſe, &c. ] i. e. number'd the ſun's eourſes: badly 
expreſſed, WARBURTON. 

The expreſſion is not very infrequent : we ſay, I counted the clock to 
Prike four; ſo ſhe number'd the ſun to courſe, to run two bundred com- 
paſſes, two hundred circuits. JohNSON. | 

2 And it was dy'd in mummy,] The balſamick liquor run- 
ning from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptick 
virtues, We are now wiſe enough to know, that the qualities aſcribed 
to it are all imaginary ; and yet I have been informed that this fanciful 
medicine ſtill holds a place in the ſhops where drugs are fold, So, in 
The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 1633 : 

„ make mummy of my fleſh, and ſell me to the apothecaries.“ 

Again, in The Honeſt Lawyer, 1616: | 

«© That I might tear their fleſh in mamocks, raiſe 
« My loſſes, from their carcaſes turn'd mummy.” 
| STEEVENS. 
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3 — which the ftilful | 
Conſeru'd of maidens' bearts.] Thus the folio, The quarts 
teads: 
_ —With the ſrilful 
Con ſer ves, &c. STEEVENS. bz 
4 a= raſh 7] Is vebement, violent. JOHNSON» 


Orb. 


574 S He 
Oth. Ha! | | 
Def. I ſay, it is not loſt. 
O:h. Fetch it, let me ſee it. 
De/. Why, ſo I can, fir, but I will not now; 
This is a trick, to put me from my ſuit ; 
I pray, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
Orth. Fetch me that handkerchief; my mind miſgives, 
De/. Come, come; 8 
You'll never meet a more ſufficient man. 
Otb. The handkerchief,— 
Def. I pray, talk me of Caſſio 3. 
Orth. The handkerchief,— 
De/. A man that, all his time, 
Hath founded his good fortune on your love; 
Shar'd dangers with you ;— 
Q:h, The handkerchief, — 
Def. In ſooth you are to blame. 
Orh. Away [Exit OTHELLOs 
Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 
De/. I ne'er ſaw this before. 
Sure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief : 
I am moſt unhappy in the loſs of it. 
Emil, *Tis not a year or two ſhews us a man ö: 


| They 


I pray, talk me of Caſſio.] This and the following ſhort ſpeech 
are omitted in all ancient editions but the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 

6 *Tis not à year or two ſhews us a mane] From this line it may 
be conjectured, that the author intended the action of this play to be 
confidered as longer than is marked by any note of time. Since their 
arrival at Cyprus, to which they were hurried on their wedding-night, 
the fable feems to have been in one continual progreſs, nor can I ſee 
any vacuity into which a year or tæuo, or even a month or two, could be 
put. On the night of Othello's arrival, a feaſt was proclaimed; at 
that feaſt Caſſio was degraded, and immediately applies to Deſdemona 
to get him reſtored. Iago indeed adviſes Othello to hold him off a 
while, but there is no reaſon to think, that he has been held off long» 
A little longer interval would increaſe the probability of the ftory, 
though it might violate the rules of the drama. See Act. V. 1c. il. 

OH NSONs 

This line has no reference to the duration of the action of this 


play, or to the length of time that Deſdemona had been _—_— 
W ha 
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They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you! Caſſio, and my huſband, 


Futer Ia Go, and Cass10. 


Iago. There is no other way; *tis ſhe muſt do't; 

And, lo, the happineſs! go, and impörtune her. 
De/. How now, good Caflio? what's the news with you? 
Caſ. Madam, my former ſuit : I do beſeech you, 

That, by your virtuous means, I may again 

Exiſt, and be a member of his love, 

Whom I, with all the duty of my heart 7, 

Intirely honour ; I would not be delay'd: 

If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 

That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 

Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 

Can ranſom me into his love again, 

But to know ſo muſt be my benefit * z 


What Emilia ſays, is a ſort of proverbial remark, of general applica. 
tion, where a definite time is put for an indefinite» Beſides; there is 
no neceſſity for fixing the commencement of Emilia's year or teu, to 
the time of the marriage or the opening of the piece. She would with 
more propriety refer to the beginning of the acquaintance and intimacy 
between the married couple, which might exterid beyond that period. 
STEEVENSs 
7 — the duty of my beart,] The elder quarto reads, 
— the duty of my heart. . ; | 
The author uſed the more proper word, and then changed it I ſuppoſe, 
for faſhionable dition ; [** the office of my heart,” the reading of the 
folioz] but, as faſhion is a very weak protectreſs, the old word is now 
ready to reſume its place. JokNS0Gx. | 

A careful compariſon of the quartos and folio inclines me to believe 
that many of the variations which are found in the later copy, did 
not come from the pen of Shakſpeare, See p. 395, n. 9. That duty 
was the word intended here, is highly probable from other paſſages 
in his works. So, in his 26th Sonnet: ; 

| « Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
c Thy merit has my duty ſtrongly knit.” 

Again, in his Dedication of Lucrece, to Lord Southampton: Were 
my worth greater, my duty would ſhew greater; mean time, as it is, 
it is bound to your lordſhip.” MALON E. | 

5 But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit ; | 

& Si nequeo placidas affari Cæſaris aures, 
« Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi, dicat, abi.“ JogNSON. 
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576 aL THI 1600] 
So ſhall I clothe me in a forc'd content, 
And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms?, 

Deſ. Alas! thrice-gentle Caſſio, 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould J know him, 
Were he in favour *, as in humour, alter'd. 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctified, 
As I have ſpoken for you all my beſt: 5 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure ?, 
For my free ſpeech ! You muſt a while be patient : : 
What I can do, I will; and more I will, 
Than for myſelf I dare: let that ſuffice you. 


9 And ſhut myſelf ap in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms. ] The quarto, 1622, reads—And ſhoot myſelf, 
Kc. I think, with Mr. Steevens, that it was a corruption, and that 
the reading of the folio is the true one. 
Hanmer reads : 
And foot myſelf upon ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms. 
Jo fortune's alms means, waiting patiently for whateret bounty for- 
tune or chance may beſtow upon me. 
We have the ſame uncommon phraſe in King Lear: 
© — — Let your ſtudy 
& Be to content your lord, who hath receiv'd you 
& At fortune's am.. MALoNE. | 
The quarto, 1630, (like the folio) reads, 
And ſhut myſelf up 
I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one. The idea 
ſeems taken from the confinement of a monaſtick life, The words, 
forc'd content, help to confirm the ſuppoſition. The meaning will 
therefore be, © I will put on a conſtrained appearance of being con- 
tented, and ſhut myſelf up in a different courſe of life, no longer to 
depend on my own efforts, but to wait for relief from the accidental 
hand of charity.” 
| Shakſpeare uſes the ſame expreſſion in Macbeth : 
«c and hut up 
« In meaſureleſs ca GIS 
Again, in All's well that ends well: 
“ Whoſe baſeſt ſtars do ſbut us up in wiſhes.” 3 Ns. 
1 — in fawour,] In look, in countenance. JOHNSON, 
— within the blank of his di iſpleaſure,) Within the ſpot of his 
Aten Jon x sox, 


ago. 
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Jago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs, 22855 

Jago. Can he be angry? l have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air 3; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff d his own brother ;—And can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet him; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. 

Def. I pr'ythee, do ſo.— Something, Nie: of ſtate, 

| | [Exit IAO. 

Either from Venice; or ſome unhatch'd practice“, 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to him.— 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit: and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. Tis ev'n ſo; 
For let our finger ach, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev'n to that ſenſe 
Of pain 5: Nay, we muſt think, men are not gods 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervances ; 
As fit the bridal. —Beſhrew me much, Emilia, 
I was (unhandſome warrior as Iams) | 
Arraigning his unkindneſs with my ſoul ; 


3 — T bave ſeen the cannon, | 7 

When it bath blown, 6&c.] In Tago's ſpeech ſomething is ſuppreſſed, 
He means to ſay, I have feen his ranks blown into the air, and his 
own brother puff *d from his fide, - and mean while hawe ſeen him quite 
cool and unruffled. Andiſtan he now be angry? MartoNne. 

+ — ſome unhatch'd practice, Some treaſon that has not taken 
effect. Jouns0N. 

5 — for let our finger ache, and it indues | 

Our other bealthfu! members, ew'n to that ſenſe | | 

Of pain : | I believe it ſhould be rather, Subdues our other Bealib- 
ful members to a ſenſe of pain. Jonns0N. 5 
Io indue appears to have ſignified in Sha *s time, to tintture 
or embrue, and is ſo uſed here. See p. 383, n. 7. 

The words Tis een ſo, relate to what Deſdemona has juſt conjec- 
tored. 4 This is certainly the caſe; ſome ſtate affair has diſturbed 
him.” MALONE. 5 TEL 

6'— (unbandſome warrior as I an)] Unhandſame warrior, is unfair 
@ſſailant, Jon NsoN. | | | 


Vol. IX. | FP. | But 


. O . 
But now I find, I had ſuborn'd the witneſs, 
And he's indited falſely. | 

Emil. Pray heaven, it be ſtate matters as you think; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. | | 

Def. Alas, the day! I never gave him cauſe. 

Emil. But jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 
But jealous for they are jealous : *tis .a monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf, 
| Def. Heaven keep that monſter from Othello's mind! 

Emil. Lady, amen. | . 

Def. Iwill go ſeek him. —Caſlio, walk hereabout: 
If I do find him fit, I'll move your ſuit, 
And ſeek to effect it to my uttermoſt, 

Caf. I humbly thank your ladyſhip. 

[Exeunt DESDPEMONA, and EMiL1a, 


1 Enter BlANCa. 
Bian, Save you, friend Caſſio ! 
Caſ. What make you from home? 
How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca ? 

I'faith, ſweet love, I was coming to your houſe. 
Bian. And I was going to > pre lodging, Caſſio. 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 

Eight ſcore eight hours ? and lovers? abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight ſcore times ? 
O weary. reckoning ! | 

Caf. Pardon me, Bianca ; | 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſs'd ; 
But I ſhall, in a more continuate time 7, 


7 in a more continuate time,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
has—a more convenient time. MALoNE. | 
A more continuate time is time /efs interrupted, time which I can 
call more my own, It gives a more diſtinct image than convenient. 
| Jon Ns. 
The word occurs again in Timon, ſc. i. : 
„ ——-breath'd, as it were, 
«© To an untirable and continuate goodneſs,” STEEVENS. 


Strike 
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Strike off this ſcore of abſence. Sweet Bianca, 
| [ giving her Deſdemona's handkerchief. 
Take me this work out *, = 
Bian. O, Caſſio, whence came this? | 
This is ſome token from a newer friend. 
To the felt abſence now TI feel a cauſe: 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Caſ. Go to, woman! 5 
Throw your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have then. You are jealous now, 
That this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. | | | 
Bian. Why, whoſe is it? : 
Caſ. I know not, ſweet : I found it in my chamber. 
J like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
(As like enough, it will,) I'd have it copy'd: 
Take it, and do't; and leave me for this time, 
Bian. Leave you! wherefore ? 
Caf. I do attend here on the general; 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have him ſee me woman'd. 
 Bian. Why, I pray you 9? 
Ca/. Not, that I love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. | 
J pray you, bring me on the way a little; 
And ſay, if I ſhall ſee you ſoon at night. 


8 Take me this work out.] The meaning is not, “ Pick ont the 
work, and leave the ground plain 3” but, „Copy this work in 
another er ee, dr 

So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beware Women : 
| 6 — ſhe intends ; 

« To take out other works in a new ſampler.” 
Again, in the preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601: © Nicophanes 
(a famous painter) gave his mind wholly to antique pictures, partly 
to exemplifie and rake out their patterns, after that in long continuance 
of time they were decaied.” STEEVENS. 


>» 


and 585, „ to take out the arms, means, to copy them. 

| : : Torr ET. 

9 Why, I pray you?] This and the following ſpeech are eating in 
the firſt quarto. 5 STEZVENS. = 
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Cafe "Tis but a little way, that I can bring you, 
For J attend here: but P11 ſee you ſoon. 
Bian, *Tis very good; I muſt be eircumſtanc'd 1. 


| [Exeunt. 
er IV. SCENT IL 


The ſame. | | 
Enter OrueLLo, and Taco; 


Iago. Will you think ſo? 
Otb. Think ſo, Iago? 
Jago. What, 
To kiſs in private? 
Otzb. An unauthoriz'd kiſs. 
Jago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 
Oh. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm? 
It is hyprocriſy againſt the devil? 


They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do ſo, * 
| | he 


I — 7 mu} be circumſtanc'd.] is e. your civility is now grown con- 
ditional, WarBURTON. | . 5 
Particular circumſtances and your own convenience have, I ſee, more 
weight with you than Bianca has. I muſt be poſtponed to theſe con- 
fiderations. MATLON E. | | | 
2 Waked abed, Jago, and not mean barm# _ 

It is byprocriſy againſt the devil :] This obſervation ſeems 
ſtrangely abrupt and unoccaſioned, We muſt ſuppoſe that Jago had, 
before they appear in this ſcene, been applying caſes of falſe comfort 

to Othello; as that, though the parties had been even found in bed 
together, there might be no harm done; it might be only for the trial 
of their virtue; as was reported of the Romiſh ſaint, Robert D'Ar- 
briflel and his nuns: To this we mnſt ſuppoſe Othello here replies; 
and like a good proteſtant. For fo the ſentiment does but ſuit the cha- 
racter of the ſpeaker, Shakſpearse little heeds how theſe ſentiments are 

circumſtanced, WARBURTON. | 5 
Hypocriſy againſt the devil, means, hypocriſy to cheat the devil. 
As common hypoerites cheat men, by ſeeming good, and yet living 
wiekedly, theſe men would cheat the devil, by giving him — 
2. „ pes, 


* 
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The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven ?, 

Iago. So they do nothing, tis a venaal ſlip : 

But if 1 give my wife a handkerchief,— 

Oth. What then? | 

Tago, Why, then tis hers, my lord; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, beſtow't on any man, 

Oth, She is protectreſs of her honour too; 

May ſhe give that ? 

Jago. Her honour is an efſ=nce that's not ſeen ; 

They have it very oft, that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchief, — 

Orth. By heaven, I would moſt gladly have forgot it 
Thou ſajd'ſt,—O, it comes o'er my memory, | 
As doth the raven o'er the infected houſe, 

Boding to all“, —he had my handkerchief, 

Jago. Ay, what of that ? 

Oth. That's not ſo good now, | 

Tago. What, if I had ſaid, I had ſeen him do you wrong ? 
Or heard him ſay, — As knaves be ſuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 


hopes, and at laſt avoiding the crime which he thinks them ready to 
commit, JOHNSON, 

3 The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt beaven.] As the 
devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing temptation in 
their way, ſo they preſumptuouſly make a trial whether the divine 
goodneſs will enable them to reGift a temptation which they have yolun- 
tarily created for themſelves, or abandon them to the guvernment of 
their paſſions. MA ONE. | | 

Shakſpeare had probably in view a very popular book of his time, The 
Beehive of the Roman Church, There was an old wife, called Julia, 
which would take the young men and maides, and lay them to- 
gether in a bed. And for that they ſhoyld not one byte another, nor 
kicke backewards with their heeles, ſhe did lay a crucifix between 
them.” FARMER. | 

4 Beding te all,-] Thus all the old copies. The moderns, leſs 
grammatically, Boding to ill, JounsoNn. 

The raven was thought to be a conſtant attendant on a houſe inwhich 
there was infection. So, in Marlowe's Few of Malta, 1633 

46 Thus, like the ſad-preſaging raven, that tolls | 
4 The ſick man's paſſport in her hollow beak, 
c And in the ſhadow of the ſilent night 
& Does ſhake contagion from her ſable wing. MALONE» 
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Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 
Convinced or ſupplied them 5, cannot chooſe 
But they muſt blab— | | 

Orb. Hath he ſaid any thing? 

Jago. He hath, my lord; but be you well aſſur'd, 
No more than he?ll unſwear. | 

Oth. What hath he ſaid ? | 

Jago. Faith, that he did, -I know not what he did, 

Oth. What? what? LEE 

Tago, Lie— | | 

O:h. With her? 

Lago. With her, on her; what you will. 

O:h. Lie with her! lie on her!—We ſay, lie on 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her! that's fulſome. 
Handkerchief,—confeflions,— handkerchief. —To con- 
feſs, and be hang'd for his labour®.—Firſt, to be hang'd, 
and then to confeſs :—1I tremble at it. Nature would not 


5 Who having, by their oxwn importunate ſuit, 

Or woluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, | 
Convinced or ſupplied them,—] Mr. Theobald for ſupplied would 
read ſuppled ; but the emendation evidently hurts, inſtead of improv- 
ing, the ſenſe; for what is ſuppled, but convinced, i. e. ſubdued, 
Supplied relates to the words“ voluntary dotage,” as convinced does 
to “ their own importunate ſuĩit. Having by their importunancy con- 
quered the reſiſtance of a miſtreſs, or, in compliance with ber own regueſi, 

and in conſequence of ber unſolicited fondneſs, gratified her defires. 
- MALoNE, 


Convinced, for conquer'd, ſubdued, WAR BUR Tom. 
So, in Macbeth ; 
&«& — his two chamberlains 
« Will I with wine and waſſel ſo convince.” 
Again, in the ſame play : | | 
% their malady conwinces 
c The great aſſay of art,” STEEVENS. 
G a to confeſs and be bang*d—] This is a proverbial ſaying. It is 
uſed by Marlowe in his Jer of Malta, 1633: | 
« Blame us not, but the proverb Confeſs, and be hang'd.” 
It occurs again, in The Travels of the 3 Engliſh Brothers, 1607: 
And in one of the old collections of ſmall poems there is an epigram 
on it. All that remains of this ſpeech, including the words to confeſs, 
js wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 


| inveſt, 
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inveſt herſelf in ſuch ſhadowing paſſion 7, without ſome. 


inſtruction *®, It is not words, that ſhake me _ _ 
| iſh ! 


7 = ſhadowing paſſion, ] The modern editions have left out 
paſſion. JonnsoN. 

5 — evithout ſome inſtruction.] The ftarts and broken reflections 
in this ſpeech have ſomething very terrible, and ſhew the mind of the 
ſpeaker to be in inexpreſſible agonies. But the words we are upon, 
when ſet right, have a ſublime in them that can never be enough 
admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing inſtrudtion for induction 
(for ſo it ſhould be read) has indeed ſunk it into arrant nonſenſe. 
Othello is juſt going to fall into a ſwoon; and, as is common for 
people in that circumſtance, feels an unuſual miſt and darkneſs, accom- 
panied with horrour, coming upon him. This, with vaſt ſublimity of 
thought, is compared to the ſeaſon of the ſun's eclipſe, at which time 
the earth becomes ſhadowed by the induction or bringing over of the 
moon between it and the ſun, This being the alluſion, the reaſoning 
ſtands thus: © My nature could never be thus overſhadowed, and 
cc falling, as it were, into diflolution, for no cauſe. There muſt be an 
« induction of ſomething : there muſt be a real cauſe. My jealouſy 
& cannot be merely imaginary, Ideas, words only, could not ſhake 
6 me thus, and raiſe all this diſorder. My jealouſy therefore muſt be 
% grounded on matter of fact.“ Shakſpeare uſes this word in the 
ſame ſenſe, in Richard III. | | | | 

« A dire induction am I witneſs to.“ 
Marſton ſeems to have read it thus in ſome copy, and to allude to it in 
theſe words of his Fame : 8 

6 Plots ha' you laid? inductions dangerous!” WAR BURTON. 

This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong does honour 
to its author. Yet I am in doubt whether there is any neceſſity of 
emendation, There has always prevailed in the world an opinion, 
that when any great calamity happens at a diſtance, notice is given of 
it to the ſufferer by ſome dejection or purturbation of mind, of which 
he diſcovers no external cauſe, This is aſcribed to that general com- 
munication of one part of the univerſe with another, which is called 
ſympathy and antipathy; ox to the ſecret monition, inſtruction, and 
influence of a ſuperiour Being, which ſuperintends the order of nature 
and of life. Othello ſays, Nature could not inveſt berſelf in ſuch 

adowing paſſion without inſtruction. It is not words that ſhake me thus. 
This ar kae which ſpreads its clouds over me, is the effe@ of ſome 
agency more than the operation of words; it is one of thoſe notices, 
which men have, of unſeen calamities. [oN SON. 

However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may be, it is certainly too 


forced and far-fetched. Othello alludes only to Caſſio's dream, which 


had been invented and told him by lago. When many confuſed ane 
very intereſting ideas pour in upon the mind all at once, and with ſuch 
rapidity that it has not time to ſhape or digeft them, if it does not re- 
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PiſhlNoſes, ears, and lips it poſſible? Confeſs! 
Handkerchief!—O devil! [ falls in a trance, 
lago. Work on, 
My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are caught ; 
And many worthy and chaſte dames, even thus, 
All guiltleſs meet reproach. — What, ho! my lord! 
Enter Cass 10. ö 
My lord, I ſay ! Othello! — How now, Caſſio? 
Caſ. What's the matter? | f 
Jago. My lord is fallen into an epilepſy; 
This is his ſecond fit; he had one yeſterday. 
Caſ. Rub him about the temples. 
Jago. No, forbear : 
The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe : 
If not, he toams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. | Look, he ſtirs : 
Do you withdraw yourſelf a little while, 
He will recover ſtraight ; when he is gone, 
I would on great occaſion ſpeak = You, — 
[Exit Cass10, 


lieve itſelf by tears, (which we know it often does, whether for joy or 
grief,) it produces ſtupefaction and fainting. 
Othello, in broken ſentences and fingle words, all of which have 
a reference to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhews that all the proofs are 
ſent at once to his mind, which ſo over-powers it, that he falls 
into a trance, the natural conſequence. Sir J. Rx YN OT DS. 8 
II Othello by the words ade win . alludes to his own 
feelings, and not to Caſlio's dream, Dr. Warburton's interpretation, 
if we ſubſtitute infirufion for induction, (which was introduced 
merely to uſher in the image of an eclipſe) is perhaps nearly correQ. 
Induciion, in Shakſpeare's time, meant introduction, or prelude, (as in 
the inſtance quoted from K. Richard III.) and at no time ſignified 
bringing over, as Dr, Warburton interprets t. 
| MALoNE, 
9 Noſes, ears, and 1 :] Othello is imaging to himſelf the fami- 
Uarities which he ſuppoſes to have paſſed between Caſſio and his wife. 
So, in the Winter's Tale: 
7 % Cheek to cheek,—meeting noſes — 
„ Kiſſing with inſide lip,” &c.—_ 
If this be not the meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe ne is meditating a 
cruel puniſhment for Deſdemona and her ſuſpected paramour : 
: _ — raptis | 
Auribas, et truncas inhoneſto vulnere naress STEEvENS» 


| How 
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How is it, general ? have you not hurt your head ? 

Otb. Doſt thou mock me? 

Iago. I mock you! no, by heaven: 
Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
Otb. A horned man's a monſter, and a beaſt. 

Iago. There's many a beaſt then in a populous city. 

And many a civil monſter. | 
Oth. Did he confeſs it? 

Iago. Good fir, be a man: 

Think, every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 

May draw with you: there's millions now alive, 

That nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds *, 

Which they dare ſwear peculiar ; your caſe is better, 

O, *tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch ?, 

And to ſuppoſe her chaſte ! No, let me know; 

And, knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be. 
Oth. O, thou art wiſe ; *tis certain. | 
Jago. Stand you a while apart; 

Contine yourſelf but in a patient lift 3, 


in thoſe unproper bed,] Unproper, for common, Wars, 
So, in The Arcadia, by Shirley, 1640 : 

% Every woman (hall be common,— 

« Every woman common ! what ſhall we do with all the 

proper women in Arcadia ? | 

They ſhall be common too.“ 
Again, in Gower De Confeſſione Amantis, B. 2. fol. 

« And is his proper by the lawe.” STEEVENS. 

2 — in a ſecure couch, ] In a couch in which he is lulled into a falſe 
ſecurity and confidence in his wife's virtue. A Latin ſenſe, So, in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor : Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands 
ſo firmly on his wife's frailty, &c. See alſo Vol, VIII. p. 259, n. 4. 

MarLons. 
3 Confine yourſelf but in a patient liſt, ] Keep your temper within the 
bounds of patience. So, in Hamlet: 
« The ocean over-peering of his I, | p 
& Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte,” &c, Cor LIS. 

Again, in King Henry V. Act. V. ſc. ii, *—you and I cannot 
confined within the weak 1% of a country faſhion.” | 

Again, in King Henry IV. P. I: . 

«« The very I,, the very utmoſt bound, 
6 Of all our fortunes.” STEEVENS» 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt you were here, ere while mad with your grief +, 
(A paſſion moſt unſviting ſuch a man,) | 
Caſſio came hither : I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſe upon your ecſtaſy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face ©; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife; 
I ſay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience ; 
Or I ſhall ſay, you are all in all in ſpleen”, 
And nothing of a man. | 
Otb. Doſt thou hear, Iago? | 
Iwill be found moſt cunning in my patience 
But (doſt thou hear?) moſt bloody. 
Tago. That's not amiſs; | 
But yet keep time in all, Will you withdraw ? 
[Othello withdraws, 
Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, | 


4 ere bile, mad with your grief, ] Thus the firſt quarto. 
The folio reads : | | 
— 0'erqwbelmed with your grief. STEEvENS. 
5 V encave yourſelf, ] Hide yourſelf in a private place. 
Jonxsox. 
6 That dell in every region of bis face;] The ſame uncommon 
expreſſion occurs again in King Henry VIII: 
6c The reſpite ſhook 
tc The boſom of my conſcience 
64 — and made to tremble 
«© The region of my breaſt.” MALONE. 
7. Or I foall jay, you are all in all in ſpleen,] I read: 
Or IT hall ſay, you're all in all a ſpleen. 
I think our author uſes this expreſſion elſewhere. . JonunsoN. 
A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by 2 ſpleen.” —The old read- 
ing, however, is not inexplicable. We ſtill ſay, ſuch one is in wrath, 
in the dumps, &c. The ſenſe therefore is plain. Again, in A Mid- 
fummer-Night's Dream: . Po 
« That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth”,—- 
a | | STEEVENS» 


4 A houſe · 
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A houſewife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 

Buys herſelf bread and cloaths: it is a creature, 0 
That dotes on Caſſio, — as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 

To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one ;— 

He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain, 

From the excels of laughter: Here he comes 


Enter Càss 10. 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his unbookilh jealouſy 5 zauſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong.—How do you now, lieutenant? | 
Caſ. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me. | 
Iago. Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure oft. 
Now, if this ſuit lay in Bianca's power, [heating lower. 
How quickly ſhould you peed ? 
Caſ. Alas, poor caitiff! 
Oth. Look, how he laughs already! [4/fdee 
Iago. I never knew a woman love man ſo. | 
Caf. Alas, poor rogue! I think, i'faith, ſhe loves me. 
Oh. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 
. LAlde. 
Jago. Do you hear, Caſſio? | 
Oth. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o'er: Go to; well ſaid, well ſaid. [ {fide 
Iago. She gives out, that you ſhall marry her: 
Do you intend it ? | 
Caf. Ha, ha, ha! | | 
Orth. Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph 9? 
8 | eas [ 4/edes 
Caſ. I marry her I- what? a cuſtomer *! I prythee, 


8 And bis unbookith jealouſy] Unbookifp, for ignorant. Wa . 

9 Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph ?] Othello calls him 
Roman ironically, Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony, brought 
Roman into his thoughts. Wbar, (ſays he,) you are now triumphing 
as great as a Roman? JOKNSON« 

24 cuſtomer !] A common woman, one that invites cuſtom. 

WY Jonnson, 

So, in All's well that end's well: | 

„ think thee now ſome common cuſtomer,” STEELVENS. 


bear 
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bear ſome charity to my wit; do not think it fo un. 
wholeſome, Ha, ha, ha! 
Ozh. So, ſo, ſo, ſo: They laugh, that win. [ Aſde. 
Tago. Faith, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her, 
Caf. Pr'ythee, ſay true. | | 
Jago, I am hk villain elſe, 
_ ©:h. Have you ſcored me“? Well. [A4/ides 
Caf. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe is 
erſuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
Haney, not out of my promiſe, 


Oth. Iago beckons me; now he begins the ſtory, 
[ Afede, 


Caſ. She was here even now; ſhe haunts me in 
every place, I was, the other day, talking on the ſea. 
bank with certain Venetians; and thither comes the 
bauble ; by this hand 3 ſhe falls thus about my neck ;— 


2 Have you ſcored nes] Have you made my reckoning ? 
Have you ſettled the term of my life? The old quarto reads 
fored me, Have you diſpoſed of me? have you laid me up. 
. | JounsoNs 

To ſcore emal meant no more than to cut a notch upon a tally, 
or to mark out a form by indenting it on any ſubſtance. Spenſer, 
in the firſt Canto of his Faery Queen, ſpeaking of the Croſs, 
e: ; 

. & Upon his ſhield the like was alſo ſcor d. 
Again, b. 2. c. 9: 

& — why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcar d, 

&« Bear you the picture of that lady's head?“ 
But it was ſoon figuratively uſed for ſetting a brand or mark of diſ- 
grace on any one. Let us ſcore their backs,” ſays Scarus, in 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and it is employed in the ſame ſenſe on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, STEEVENS. : | 

Jn Antony and Cleopatra, we find : 

5 we. — I know not | 

% What counts barth fortune cafis upon my face, &c, 
But in the paſſage before us our poet might have been thinking of 
the ignominious puniſhment of ſlaves. So, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
4 Wonrle than a laviſh wipe, or birth-hour's blot.. MATLONE. 
3 — by this hand—) This is the reading of the firſt quarto. 
| STEEVINSũ. 
nſtead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the licenſer 
of plays, ſubſtituted—thither comes the bauble, ang falls me thus, &ce 


M ALONE» 


Oth, 
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Ot. Crying, O dear Caſſio ! as it were: his geſture 
imports it. [ A/fide. 

Caf. So hangs, and lolls; and weeps upon me; fo 
hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, ha!— 

Otb. Now he tells, how ſhe pluek'd him to my cham- 
ber: O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that dog I ſhall 
throw it to. [Alde. 

Caf. Well, I muſt leave her company. 

Iago. Before me look, where ſhe comes. 


Enter BIANCA. | | 
Caſ. *Tis ſuch another fitchew +! marry, a perfumed 
one.—What do you mean by this haunting of me? 
Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that ſame handkerchief, you gave me 
even now? I was a fine fool to take it. I muſt take out 
the whole work.—A likely piece of work, that you 
ſhould find it in your chamber, and not know who left 
it there! This is ſome minx's token, and I muſt take 
out the work? There, — give it your hobby-horſe ; where- 
ſoever you had it, P11 take out no work on't. 

Caſ. How now, my ſweet Bianca? how row ? how 
now? _ ; 
Otb. By heaven, that ſhould be my an 5 
Bian. An you'll come to ſupper to- night, you may: an 
you will not, come when you are next prepared for. | Hæit. 

Iago. After her, after her. | 

Caf. Faith, I muſt, ſhe*l! rail in the ſtreet elſe. 

Iago. Will you ſup there? 

Caf. Faith, I intend fo. ; 

Iago. Well, I may chance to ſee you; for I would 
very fain ſpeak with you. | | 

Caſ. Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 


4 — Ferbezo — A polecat. Pop x. i 
Shakipeare has in another place mentioned the luſt of this animal. 
He tells Iago that ſhe is as lewd as the polecat, but of better ſcents 
the polecat being a very ſtinking animal. lonxsOR. 
A pole- cut was anciently one of the cant terms for a ſtrumpet. 
| STERVENS. 
lage. 
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Jago. Go to; ſay no more. [Exit Cass19, 

Otb. How ſhall I murder him, Tago ? 

Jago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice? 

Orth. O, Iago! | - 

Jago. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 

O:h. Was that mine? 

Jago. Yours, by this hand 5: and to ſee how he prizes 
the foolith woman, your wife ! ſhe gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. | 

Oth. I would have him nine years a killing :— 

A fine woman ! a fair woman ! a ſweet woman ! 

Jago. Nay, you muſt forget that. 

Ozh. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd to- 
night; for ſhe ſhall not live: No, my heart is turn'd 
to ſtone ; I ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand®. O, the 
world hath not a ſweeter creature : ſhe might lie by an 
emperor's fide, and command him taſks. | 

Jago. Nay, that's not your way. 

Otb. Hang her! I do but ſay what ſhe is :—So deli. 
cate with her needle !==An admirable muſician! O, ſhe 
will ſing tne ſavageneſs out of a bear * !—Of ſo high and 
plenteous wit and invention? | 

Jago. She's the worſe for all this, 

Ozh. O, a thouſand, a thouſand times: — And then, 
of ſo gentle a condition 7 ! — 


S Yours, by this Band, @c.] This ſpeech is not in the original 
quarto, 1022. MALONE. | 
6 — No, my beart is turn'd to flone; I Hike it, and it burts my 
band.] This thought, as often as it occurs to Shakſpeare, is ſure | 
to be received, and as often counteracts his parhoss So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act IV. ſc. viii: | 
„ throw my heart ; 
« Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault, 
cc Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
6 And finiſh all foul thoughts,” STEEVENS. 
O, ſhe wwould ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear !] So, in Venus 
and Adonis: 8 8 
| 8 — when he hath ſung, | 
&« The tyger would be tame.” MALox E. ; 
7 And then, of jo gentle a condition I] i. e. of ſo ſweet a diſpoſi- 
tion. So, in King Henry : Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition is not ſmooth,” MATLORNE. 


8 


Jago. 
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Tage, Ay, too gentle. | | 

Oth. Nay, that's certain: But yet the pity of it, 
Iago !—O, Iago, the pity of it, Iago ! | 

Jago. If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend *; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. | | | 

Oh. I will chop her into meſſes: Cuckold me! 

Jago. O, tis foul in her. 5 

Oth. With mine officer! 

Jago. That's fouler. 
Otb. Get me ſome poiſon, Iago; this night — IL 'I 

not expoſtulate with her, leſt her body and beauty un- 

provide my mind again: — this night, Iago, 

Iago. Do it not with poiſon; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
even the bed ſhe hath contaminated. | 

Oth. Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes; very 
good. | 
g Iago. And, for Caſſio, —let me be his undertaker: 
You ſhall hear more by midnight. [A trumpet within, 

Oth. Excellent good. What trumpet is that ſame ?. 

Iago. Something from Venice, ſure. *Tis Lodovico, 
Come from the duke: and, ſee, your wife is with him. 


Enter Lopovico, DES DEMON A, and Attendants, 


Lod. God ſave you, worthy general! 
Orth. With all my heart, fir?, | 
Lod, The duke and ſenators of Venice greet you. 
| [gives him a packet, 

Oh, I kiſs the inſtrument of their pleaſures. | 

| | [ opens the packet, and reads, 
De/. And what's the news, good couſin Lodovico ? 
Iago. I am very glad to ſee you, fignior ; 

Welcome to Cyprus. Dn 


ing Edward III. a tragedv, 1596: - 
c Why then give fin a paſſport, to offend.” MALOoNR. 
9 With all my beart, fir. ] This does not relate to what Lodowico 
has juſt ſaid, but is ſpoken by Othello while he ſalutes him. 
1 | MALONE. 


Lod, 


8 If en are ſo fond over han iniquity, give her patent to offend 31 
So, in Xi 2 $6 
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Lod. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caſſio? 
Tago. Lives; f . | | 
Def. Couſin, there's fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach : but you ſhall make all well. 

Orth. Are you ſure of that? 

Def. My lord ? | 

Oth. This fail you not to ab, as you will — Dreads. 

Lod. He did not call; he's buſy in the paper. 

Is there divifion *twixt thy lord and Caftio? 
De /. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 
To atone them!, for the love I bear to Caſſio. 

Orth. Fire and brimſtone ! 

De/. My lord? 

O:h. Are you wile? 

De/. What, is he angry? 

Led. May be, the letter mov'd him; 

For, as I think, they do command him home, 
DEE Caſſio in his government. | 
eg. By my troth, I am glad on't, 
Oth. Indeed? 
Def. My lotd? 

Orb. I am glad to fee you mad. 

Def. How, ſweet Othello? | 

Orth. Devil! [Ariking her. 

Def. L have not deſerv'd this. 

Zod. My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, 
Though 1 ſhould ſwear I ſaw it: Tis very much; 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps. | 

Oth. O devil, devil! Kh 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears ” 85 

| Each 


1 — atone them,. — ] Make them one; reconcile them. Jounson, 
See Vol. VII. p. 272, n. 8, MALONE. | 
* If thet the earth could teemy, c.] If women's tears could im- 
pregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal generation, new 
animals were ſuppoſed preducible by new combinatians of matter. See 
Bacon. Joux sON. | | 
Shakſpeare here alludes to the febulous accounts of crocodiles. Each 
tear, ſays Othello, which falls from the falſe Deſdemona, would generate 


a crocodile, the moſt deceitful of all animals, and whoſe own tears are 
proverbially 
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Each drop ſhe falls 3 would prove a crocodile ;— 
Out of my ſight! _ | By | | 
Dęſ. J will not ſtay to offend you. [ goings 
Log. Truly, an obedient lady :— | 
I do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back, 
Oth. Miſtreſs, _ | 
Deſ. My lord? | 
Oth. What would you with her, fir ? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord? 3 
Oth. Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and ſhe can weep, ſir, weep ; 
And ſhe's obedient, as you ſay,—obedient,— 
Very obedient ;—Proceed you in your tears *,— 
Concerning this, fir, —O well-painted paſſion ! 
Jam commanded home 5 :—Get you away; 


proverbially fallacious. It is written”, ſays Bullokar, that he will 
weep over a man's head when he hath devoured the body, and then he 
will eat up the head too. Wherefore in Latin there is a proverbe, crocodili 
lachrym@, crocodile's tears, to ſigniſie ſuch tears as are fained, and 
ſpent only with intent to deceive, or doe harme.” Engliſh Expoſitor, 
Svo. 1616. It appears from this writer, that a dead crocodile, © bur in 
perfect forme,” of about nine feet long, had been exhibited in London, 
in our poet's time. MALONE. | 
3 Fach drop ſhe falls—] To fall is here a verb active. 80, in The 
Tempeſt : e e 5 
PP — when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
« To fall it on Gonzalo. STEEVENS. | 
4 Proceed you in your tears.] I cannnot think that the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Deſdemona to continue weeping, which 
proceed you in your tears (as the paſſage is at preſent pointed) muſt 
mean. He rather would have ſaid, | 
— Proceed you in your tears? 
What! will you ſtill continue to be a hypocrite by a diſplay of this 
dell. painted paſſion? WARNER. 
I think the old punctuation is the true one. MAT ONE. 
S Tam commanded home: ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads, 
perhaps better: 
I am commanded here — Get you away, &e. | 
The alteration, I ſuſpect, was made, from the editor of the folio not 
perceiving that an abrupt ſentence was intended. MALons. 


ven © © F 
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I'll ſend for you anon. — Sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice; - Hence, avaunt !— | 

Caſſio ſhall have my place , And,—fir, to-night, 

I do entreat that we may ſup together. „ 

You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus. Goats and 115 ef 
Xtts 


| Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full ſenate 
Call—all-in-all ſufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom paſſion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce *? 
h Tags. 


6 Caſſio ſhall have my place.] Perhaps this is addreſſed to Deſdemona, 
who had juſt expreſſed her joy on hearing Caf was deputed in the 
room of her huſband. Her innocent ſatisfaction in the hope of re- 
turning to her native place, is conſtrued by Othello into the pleaſure 
ſhe received from the advancement of his rival. STEEVENsS. 

7 Goats and monkies 1] In this exclamation Shakſpeare has ſhewn 
great art. Jago, in the firſt ſcene in which he endeavours to awaken 
Oebello's ſuſpicion, being urged to give ſome evident proof of the guilt 
of Caſſio and Deſdemora, tells him it were impoſſible to have ocular 
demonſtration of it, though they thould be © as prime as goats, as hot 
as monkies.”” Theſe words, we may ſuppoſe, till ring in the ears of 
Othello, who being now fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, ruſhes 
out with this emphatick exclamation == Jage's words were but too 
true; now indeed I am convinced that they are as hot as © got and 
monie. MALONE. . 

8 whoſe ſolid virtue 

The fot of accident, nor dart of chance, ” 

Could neither graze nor pierce? ] For graze, Dr. Warburton arbi- 
trarily ſubſtituted raſe; and Mr. Theobald, becauſe *he could not for 
bis heart ſee the difference between ſhot of accident and dart of chance,” 
inſtead of the latter word reads, change. I do not ſee the leaſt 
ground for ſuppoſing any corruption in this paſſage. As pierce relates 
to the dart of chance, ſo graze is referred to tbe ſbot of accidents The 
expreſſion is ſill uſed 3 we ſtill ſay—he was grazed by a buller. 

HS T7: 27 1 | MALONE. 

To graze is not merely to touch ſuperficially, [as Dr. Warburton 
has ſtated, ] but to ſtrike not directly, not fo as to bury the body of 
of the thing ſtriking in the matter ſtruc k. 

Theobald trifles, as uſual. Accident and chance may admit a 
ſubtile diſtinction; accident may be conſidered as the act, and chance 
* 4 * } : a5 
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Jago. He is much chang d. 
Lod. Are his wits ſafe? is he not light of brain? 
Iago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my cenſure. 
What he might be, —if, what he might, he is not,. — 
I would to heaven, he were. 
Log, What, ſtrike his wife! | | 
Tago. Faith, that was not ſo well; Yet would I knew; 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt, 
Lod. Is it his uſe ? DE, 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 
Lago. Alas, alas! = 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak 
What I have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve him; 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, | 
That I may ſave my ſpeech: Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. | 
Log. I am ſorry, that I am deceiv'd in him. [ £xeart. 


$ CEN 1k 
A Room in the Caſtle *. 
Enter OTHELLO and EMILIA. 


Oth. You have ſeen nothing then ? 
Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. * 
Orb. 


as the power or agency of fortune; as, It was by chance that this 
accident befel me. At leaſt, if we ſuppoſe all corrupt that is inaccu- 
rate, there will be no end of emendation. Jon xs ON. 

* A Room in the wax There are great difficulties in aſcertaining 
the place of this ſcene. Near the cloſe of it, Iago ſays to Deſdemona, 
Go in, and weep not, which would lead us to place it in the court 
before Othello's caſtle. Theſe words may indeed be explained to 
mean, Go into the ſupper-room®” (though I do not think that the 
meaning): but immediately afterwards Roderigo enters, and con- 
verſes with lago, which decifively aſcertains the ſcene not to be in 
Othello's houſe ; for Roderige, who had given the firſt intelligence 
to Brabantio, of his daughter's flight, and had ſhortly afterwards 
drawn his ſword on Othello and his partiſans, certainly would not 
take the liberty of walking into his houſe at pleaſure, | 

| Qqz | On 


Oth. Ves, you have ſeen Caſſio and ſhe together. 
Emil. But then I ſaw no harm; and then I heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath made up between them. 

Oth: What, did they never whiſper ? 
Emil. Never, my lor e. | 
Orth. Nor ſend you out o' the way? 
Emil. Never. © D | | 
Orth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her maſk, nor 
nothing ? 5 1 - 
Emil. Never, my lord. 
Och, That's ſtrange. | 
Emil. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ſtake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuſe your boſom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe! 
For, if ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 5 
There's no man happy; the pureſt of their wives ? 
Is foul as ſlander. : | 
Orb. Bid her come hither ;—go.— [Exit Emilia, 
She ſays enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet-lock-and-key of villainous ſecrets: 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her do't. 


Re-enter EMILIA, with DESDEMON A. 


De/. My lord, what is your will? 
Oh. Pray, chuck, come hither, 


On the other hand, what Othello ſays early in the ſcene to Emilia, 
Leave procreants alone, and ſbut the door; 
and his ſubſequent addreſs to her as he goes out, as deciſively point 
out a room in Othello's caſtle as the place of the ſcene ; and compel 
us to place the ſeveral interlocutors there, however inconfiftent with 
Roderigo's entry, and Iago's addreſs to Deſdemona. 
The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this inſtance as in 
many other, were content, from want of ſcenery, to- conſider the 
very ſame ſpot, at one and the ſame time, as the outſide and inſide 
of a houſe. See Vol. VII. p. 122, n. 7, and The Hiſterical Account 
of the Engliſh Stage, &c. Vol. I. Part II. p. 74. Marone. 
9 — of their wivei=] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads 


eber ſex MAaLonEg, . 
De 
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De/. What is your pleaſure? 
Orth. Let me fee your eyes; 
Look in my face. 
De/. What horrible fancy's chis? 541 Llaos 30? 
Orth. Some of your function, miſtreſs; [zo Emil. 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door; oo 
Cough, or cry hem, if any body come: 
Your n your W e diſpatch. 
[Exit EMiL1a. 
Def. Upon my knees, what doth your rde import ? 
I underſtand-a fury in your 8 
But not the words. 9 
Oth, Why, what art thou? 
Def. Your wife, my lord; 
Your true and loyal wife. 
Oth. Come, ſwear it, damn chyſolfy ; 5 
Leſt, being like one of heaven, the devil themſelves 
Should fear to ſeize thee: Were be ane. 
Swear— thou art honeſt. 
De/. Heaven doth truly know: ee cod 
Och. Heaven truly knows, that thou art falſs as hell. 
| Beh. 1 whom, my lord? With a How am 1 
O:h. O 8 ! —away ! away! away l. 
Deſ. Alas, the heavy day! — Why do you weep? 
Am I the occaſion of theſe tears, my lord? ''' 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect. 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you Dave bolt him. 
Why, I have loſt him too. 3 45 
Oh. Had it pleas'd heaven IS 
To try me with affliction; had he mig d- 
All kinds of ſores, and ſhames, on my bale tend; 2 
Steep*d me in poverty to the very lips; | 
Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes 3 
I ſhould have found in ſome part of my ſoul 
A N of i but (ns 90 to * me 


| 
| 


Co w—_ 


I i Bu not the words} This al. 10 added out of 4 Arlt edition. 


Por E. 


24 3 A fixed 


Aon —ů—ů— — — 0 


—— 


an doo de 
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LNCS 


A fixed figure, for the time of Feorn ® 

To point his low unmoving finger at, | 

O! } O! ; 4 55 

Yet could I bear that 1064: well, very well : | 8 
ut 

2 — time of - The eu, of both the of eldeſt quarts 0 585 


folio is, e 
— for the time of ſcorn. © 

Mr. Rowe reads band of ſcorn ; and — editors have ſilent- 
1 followed him. 

I would (though in oppoſition to fo manygrent authorities in favour 

of the change) continue to read with the old copy 027 
| be time of ſcorn. 

We call the bour i in which we are t He, the a of death ;—the 
time when we are to be judged, - tbe day of judgment; — the in kant 
when we ſuffer calamity,—the moment 92706 and Why may we not 
diſtinguiſh the time which bri n along with it, by the title 
of tbe time of ſcorn ? Thus, in a Selman a4 Perſeda, 15999 

-, ec 80 ſings the mariner upon the ore, 577 

0 When he hath paſt the dangerous time of forms.” 

ain, in Marfton' 8 Inſatiate Counteſs, 1603 . 

6 I'll poiſon thee ; el with murder curbe thy paths, 

And make thee know a time of infamy.” 

Othello takes his idea f r. To male me (ays be) a fixed 

feure (on the dia of the world) r the bour Y 285 99 and make 
4 full flop at! STEEVENS. , 
Might not Shaklpeare have written - 

for tbe ſcott of time | 2 
To point his flow-unmoving finger:at, — — 

i. e. the marked object for the contempt of all ages and all time. 80, 

in Hamlet: | 
4 For who would bear the whips and. ſcorns of time o 

However, in Tappott of the reading of the old copies, it may be 
obſerved, that our authour has perſonified fſeorn in his 18985 Sonnet: 

«© When thou ſhalt be diſpos'd to ſet me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of ſcorn," 
The epithet unmoving may likewiſe derive ſome ſupport from Shak- 
ſpeare's To4th Sonnet, in which this very thought is expreſſed ; 
«© Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial. band, "a 
4 Steal From bis figure, and no pace perttiv' 07 
4 So your. — which ie Hill 455 fand, 
« Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd.” 

In the clocks of the laſt age there was, I think, in the middle of 

the dial-plate a figure of time, which, I believe, was in our poet's 


hott when he wrote the-pallage in the text. 


The 


THE MOOR oe VENICE. 


But there, where I have garner'd up my heart ; 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence! 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in turn thy complexion there +! 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp*d cherubin; 
Ay, there, Ax grim as hell! „„ 

De/. I hope, my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. 

Oh, O, ay; as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, _ 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed 5, _ 


$99 


The finger of the dial was the technical phraſe, So, in Albovige 

King of the Lambards, by D'Avenant, 16292 
Even as the flow finger of the dial 

« Doth in its motion circular remove. - _ | 

6 To diſtant figures... | 
| _D'Avenant was a great reader of Shakſpeare, and probably had read 
his plays, according to the faſhion of the time, in the folio, without 
troubling himſelf to look into the quarto copies. 


 Unmeving is the reading of the quarto, 1622. The folio reads -a 


moving; and this certainly agrees with the image preſented and its coun- 
terpart, better than wamoving, which can be applied to a clock, only by 
licence of poetry, (not appearing to moue, ) and as applied to ſcorn, has 
but little force; to ſay nothing of the ſuperfluous epithet flowo ; for 
there needs no ghoſt to tell us, that that which is unmoving is _ 
Slow implies ſome ſort of motion, however little it may be, and there- 
fore appears to me to favour the reading of the folio. 
l have given the arguments on both fides, and, from reſpe to the 
opinion of others, have printed unmeuing, though I am very doubtful 
whether it was the word intended by Shakſpeare, The quarto, 1622, 
has—fingers ; the folio—finger. MALONE. | 
3 -=garner'd up my beart ;] That js, treaſured up ; the garner and 
the fountain are improperly conjoined. Jonxso. [ads 
4 + tur thy complexion there! &c.] At ſuch an ohject do thou, 
patience, thyſelf change colour; at this do thou, even thou, roſy cherub 
as thou art, look grim as bell, The old editions and the new have it, 
I here look grim as bell, | x5 
J was written for ay, and not ſince corrected. JonnsoN. | 
Here in the old copies was manifeſtly an errour of the preſs. See th 
line next but one above, Mr, Theobald made the correction. 
| MaLoNE. 
5 — 0 thou wweed,] Dr, Johnſon has, on this occafion, been un- 
juſtly cenſured for having ſtifled gifficulties where he could not remove 
them. I would therefore obſerve, that Othello's ſpeech is printed 
word for word from the falio edition, thaugh the quarto readss + 
— thou black weed ! " 0 BY 
WIE 5 Hex © Had 
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600 QT HS 1-5 0, 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'f ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe aches at thee 1 Would, thou had'ſt 
ne' er been born! 
De/. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed ? 
Oth. Was this fair paper®, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? What committed! 7 
Committed O thou public commoner ! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds. —What ee itte! 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets “, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed !— 
Impudent ſtrumpet! 


Had this epithet, black, been admitted; thend would ftill have re- 
- mained an incomplete verſe in the ſpeech : no additional beauty would 
have been introduced; but inſtead of it, a paltry antitheſis between 
"the words black and fab: STEEVENS, 
e quarto, 1622, reads: 
% © thou black weed, phy art ſo lovely fair? 
* on ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, that the ſenſe aches at thee, &c. 
MaLloNer. 
„ Jas this fair paper, &C] Maflioger has imitated this paſſage in 
- The * of ti the Ea: 


can you think, 
4 This maſterpiece of heaven, this precious vellum 
Of ſuch a purity and virgin whiteneſs, 
c Could be defign'd to have perjury and whoredom 
6 In capital letters writ upon't ?” STEEVENS. | 

7 Committed !] This, and the three following lines, are omitted .in 
the firſt quarto. STEEVENS.' 

This word in Shakſpeare's time, beſide its general ſignification, 
"ſeems to have been applied particularly to unlawful acts of love. 
'Hence perhaps it is ſo often repeated by Othello. So, in Sir Thomas 
Overbury's CHARACTERS, ( A Very Woman) 1614: © She commits 
with her ears for certain ; after that, ſhe may go for a maid, but ſhe 
has been lain with in her underſtanding.” The word is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in King Lear: Commit not with man's ſworn ſpouſe.” 
Again, in Decker's Hane Whore, P. I. 

J 6c if all committers ſtood in a rank, 
46 They'd make a lane, i in which your- ſhame might dwell.“ 


1 MA LONE. 
* 'Tbe is del wits, that kiſſes all it meets,] So, in The Merebart 
| . ov, Venice: 


„“ Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind.“ MAT ONx. 


2 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 60¹ 


De/. By heaven, you do me wrong. 
Orb. Are not you a ſtrumpet? 
De/. No, as I am a chriſtians 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord *, 
From any other“ foul unlawful touch, 
Be- not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth. What, not a whore? 
Deſ. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
Oh. Is it poſſible ? _ 
De/. O; heaven forgive us! 
Oh. I ery you mercy, then; 
J took you for that 3 whore of Venice, 
That married with Othel 0.—You, miſtreſs, 


| Bo. tte EMiL1 As 


That have the office oppoſite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, you! 

We have done our courſe ; there's money for your pains z 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counſel. - [ Exit. 
Emil, Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ?— 

How do you, madam? how do you, my good lady ? 
De/. *Faith, half aſleep. 
Emil. Good madam, what's the matter with my lord? 
Deſ. With who? | 
Emil. Why, with my lord, madam? 
De/. Who is thy lord * ? 
Emil. He that is yours, ſweet lady. 

De. I have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia; 

I cannot weep; nor anſwer have I none, 

But what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-night 

Lay on my bed my wedding ſheets,—remember — 

And call thy huſband hither. 

Emil. Here is a change indeed! | [Exit. 


8 If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord,] This expreſſion, as well as 
many others, our authour has borrowed from the ſacred writings z 
«© —to poſſeſs his veſſel in ſanCification.” —1 Theſſ. iv. 4. MALON E. 
9 ay other— Thus a folio. The quarto reads—any bated. 

STEEVENSs 

1 o is thy lord ?] This, and the following ſpeech, are omitted in 

the firſt quarto. STEEVENS» | 
Dei. 
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0er Heel, 


De. Tis meet I ſhould 1 very meet, 
How have I been behav'd, chat he might ſtick 
The ſmall opinion on my-great'ſt abuſe 3? 


Re-enter EMiLia , avith Iaco., 
Tago. Nx your plesſum. madam? How Is it with 


you 
Def. J cannot tell. Thoſe, that do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy ta 
He might have chid meſo; for, in — faich, 
J am a child to chiding. . _ 

Tago. What is the matter, lady? 

Emil, Alas, Iago, my lord hath fo We BP, her, 
Thrown ſuch deſpight and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

De/. Am I that name, Jago? 

Lago. What name, fair lady? 1 
. Def. Such as, ſhe ſays, my "lord did ſay 1 Was. 

Emil. He call'd her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet3. 

lago. Why did he lo? 


8.7 abu ſe ?] This 5» the Mating of the guarto, 
Fac, 99 Ten un preferable to the reading of the 
folio—-2n my leaſt 225 e. MATLON E. 
3 — upen bis callet. ] Callet is a tewd woman; fo called (ſays Dr. 
| Grey) from the French calote, which was a ſort of head-dreſs worn 
by country girls. This head-dreſs is mentioned by Ben en in his 
Magnetic Lady: 
The wearing the callot, the politic hood.“ | 
The word is likewiſe found in Cocke Lorelles Bote, a ſatyre, bl. l. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde; no date: 
% If he call her calat, ſhe calleth hym knave agayne.” 
STEEVENS. 
This word is of great antiquity in the Engliſh language. Chaucer | 
has it in his Remedy of Love: 
« C, for calet, for of, we have O, 
46 L, for leude, D, for demeanute, &c. Price. 
I meet this word in The Tranſlation of Arieſto, 1 591: 
& And thus this old jll-favour'd ſpiteful callet—.” 
Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that «© caller is 2 nick- 
name uſed to a woman, and that © in Iriſh it ſignifies a evitch.” 
I have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology of this word, Calote is 2 


coif or light cap, worn by others beſide country 5 | 
| a; 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. sz 


Dq. I do not know; I am ſure, I am none ſuch. 
Jago. Do not weep, do not weep; Alas, the day! 
Emil. Has'ſhe foriook fo many noble matches, 

Her father, and her country, and her friends, | 
To be call'd —whore ? would it not make one weep ? 
De, It is my wretched fortune. TY ISI 
Iago. Beſhrew him for it 
How comes this triek upon him ? „ 
Def. Nay, heaven doth know. 3 
Emil. Iwill be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain, 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue 
Some cogging cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Have not devis'd this flander; IL'Il be hang'd elſe, 
Lago. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible. 

De/. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardon him! 

Emil. A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his bones! 
Why ſhould he call her, whore? who keeps her company ? 
What place? what time ? what form? what likelihood ? 
The Moor's abus'd by Tome moſt villainous knave *, 
Some baſe notorious 5 knave, ſome ſcurvy fellow: 

O, heaven, that ſuch companions ® thou*dft unfold ; 
And put in every honeſt hand a whip, _ 
To laſh the raſcal”? naked through the world, 


Even from the eaſt to the weſt! 
Iage. Speak within door. 


4 — ſome moſt villainous knave, ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads—ſome outrageous knave. MALONE. | 
5 — notorious ] For groſs, not in its proper meaning for #nowr. 
| JouNsSONe 
6 — ſuch companions ] Companion, in the time of Shakſpeare, 
was uſed as a word of contempt, in the ſame ſenſe as fellow is at this 
day. So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: „How now, 
baſe companion? Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605 : 
And better tis, that baſe companiens die, | 
„ Than by their life to hazard our good haps,” Martonr. 
7 —the raſcal —] Thus the quarto, 1622 folioraſcals, Emilia 
firſt wiſhes that all baſe fellows were detected, and then that heaven 
would put a whip in every honeſt hand to ,puniſh in a ſignal manner 
that villainous knave, particularly in her thoughts, -who had abuſed 
the too credulous Moor. MAL ONE. | 
© Speak within door, ] Do not clamour ſo as to be haard beyond the 
houſe, JonxsON. | 
+ Emil, 
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Emil. O, 0 upon l him! ſome ſuch ſquire ke Was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy, fide without | 
And made you to ſuſpect me with the MAS EE” AS 

Tago, You are a fool; go to. eee, eee | 

Deſ. O good Iago, __ | 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven 

I know not how I loſt him. Here I kneel „ 

If eber my will did treſpaſs 'gainſt his love, 
Either in diſcourſe of thought*, or actual deed; 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe, _ 

Delighted them in any other form; _ _ 

Or that'I do not yet, and eyer did, | 

And ever will, —though he do ſhake me off 

To beggarly divorceinent,—loye him 40%, 

Comfort forſwear me! Unkindneſs may do 2 3 

And bis unkindneſs may defeat my life, 6 

But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; "= 

It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 

Not the world's mals of vanity could make me. | 

Taj6.T pray you, be content; tis but his humour ; a 
The buſineſs of the Rate does him offence, 

And he does chide with you 3. 
Def. If *twere no other,— _ | | 
Lago. It is but ſo, I warrant you. | FTrumpets, 


po SOD 


9 ode n —— evitbout ;] That is, „ id. out, JOHNSON. 
Here I kneel, &c.] Theſe words, and the following lines of this 
ſpeech, are 0950 in the quarto, 1622. MAL ONE. 

2 Either i in diſcourſe of thought, or anal deed ;] Thus the old 

ies. So, in Hamlet: 
4 O heaven! a beaft, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
«© Would have mourn'd longer.” 
The modern editors, following Mr. Pope, readdifcourſe, or thought: 
ALONE» 
3 And be does chide with von.] This line is from the quarto, 1622. 
STEEVENS. 

To chide with was the phraſeology of the time. We have, I think, 

the ſame phraſe in one of our poet's Sonnet. MALONE, 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. Gy 
Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper! 
And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay ::: 
Go in, and weep not; all things ſhall be well. v1 
[Exeunt DEsDEMONa, and EMILIA, 


| Enter RoDER1GO., 

How now, Roderigo ? ; 
_ Roa. 1 do not find, that thou deal'ſt juſtly with me. 

Jago. What in the contrary ? | 

Rod. Every day thou doff' me with ſome device, Iago; 
and rather (as it ſeems to me now) keep'ſt from me all 
conveniency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt advantage 
of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it: Nor am I 
yet perſuaded, to put up in peace what already I have 
fooliſhly ſuffer d. * | 

Jago, Will you hear me, Roderigo?  _ 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together, 

Tage. You charge me moſt unjuſtly. . wr 

| Red, With nought but truth. I have waſted myſelf 

out of my means. The jewels you have had from me, 
to deliver to Deſdemona, would half have corrupted a 
votariſt : You have told me—ſhe has received them, 
and return'd me expectations and comforts of ſudden 
reſpect and acquittances5; but I find none. 

Jago. Well; go to; very well. | 

Rod, Very well! go to! I cannot go to, man; nor 
*tis not very well: By this hand, I ſay, it is very ſcurvy ; 
and begin to find myſelf fobb'd in it. 
Lage. Very well. re | 

Rod. I tell you, tis not very well, I will make my- 


4 And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay :] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads: | 
be meſſengers of Venice ſtay the meat. STEEVENS, 
5 - end acquittance;] This is the reading of the original quarto, 
1622. The folio reads—and acquaintance. ; 
Acquittance is requital. So, in X. Henry V. 
& And ſhall forget the office of our hand 
« Sooner than *quittance of deſert and merit.“ 
Zee alſo Hamlet, p. 405, n. 6. MALONE, 
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805 O T HE L L O, 

ſelf known. to Deſdemona : If ſhe. will return me ny 

jewels, Iwill give over my ſuit, and repent my unlaw- 

ful ſolicitation ; if not, aſſure vate, I will ſeek ſa- 
tisfaction of you. 

Tago. You have ſaid now. 

Rod. Ay, and J have ſaid nothing, but what proteſt 
intendment of doing. 

Lage. Why, now I ſee there's mettle in thee ; and even, 
from this inſtant, do build on thee a better opinion than 
ever beſore. Give me thy hand, Roderi Thou haſt 

taken againſt me a moſt 15 exception; Put yet, I pro- 
teſt, I have dealt moſt directly in thy affair. | 

| Red. It hath notappear'd. | 

Lage. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear'd; ail our 
ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgment“. But, 
| ett if thou haſt that within thee indeed, which I 

—— reaſon to believe now than e mean, 

. courage, and valour, — this night ſhew it: if 

thou the next night following enjoyeſt not Deſdemona, 

take me from this world with treachery, and deviſe en- 
gines for — life. 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reaſon, and come 

BI: . 

9 Sir, there is | eſpecial commiſſion 7 come from 

Venice, to depute Caſſio in Othello's place. 

Red. Is that true? why, then Othello and Deſdemona 
return again to Venice. 

Jago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Deſdemona, unleſs his abode be 
linger'd here by ſome accident; wherein none can O08 ſo 
determinate, as the removing of Caſo. 

Red. pang do you mean—removing of him ? 


6 — your ſuſpicion i is not without wit and 8 ] Shakſpeare 
knew well, that moſt men like to be flattered on account of thoſe 
endowments in which they are moſt deficient, Hence Iago's compli- 
ment to this ſnipe on his ſagacity and ſhrewdneſs, Maro. 

7 — there is eſpecial commiſſion 1 Sbakſpeare e wrote —4 
ſpecial. Mar oxx. 


Tags, 


Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's 


place; knocking out his brains. 

Nod. And that you would have me todo? _ 

Jago. Ay; if you dare do yourfelf a eue. and a right. 
He ſups to-night with a harlot, and thither will I go to 
him; —he knows not yet of his honourable fortune: if you 
will watch his going thence, (which I will faſhion to fall 
out between twelve and one, ) you may take him at your 
pleaſare ; I will be near to ſecond your attempt, and he 


mall fall between us. Come, ſtand not amazed at it, but 


oh along with me; I will ſhew you ſuch a neceſſity in his 


eath, that you ſhall think yourſelf bound to put it on 
kim. It is now high ſupper-time, and the night grows 
to waſte * ; about it. 

Red. I will hear further reaſon for this, +5 HG 

Jago. And you ſhall be ſatisfied. {[Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Another Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter Or net Lo, Lobdovico, Desbemona, Emilia; 
and Attendants. 


Tad I do beſeech you, fir, trouble yourſelf no fur- 
ther, E: | 
Oh. O, Na me; *twill do me good to walk. 
Lod. Madam, good night ; I humbly thank your lady- 
1p. | 
Def. Your honour is moſt welcome. 


8 and the night grows to waſte:] I ſuppoſe Jago means to ſay, 
that it is near midnight, Perhaps we ought to print wait. Both the 


old copies, the quarto, r622, and the folio, 1623, read - war, which 


was the old ſpelling of wait. So Hamlet: | 
6 In the dead aft I wait] and middle of the night.” 
dee the note on that paſſage, p. 208, n. 2. 
So alſo, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: 
« ere the day 


«© Be ſpent to the girdle, thou ſhalt be free.” | 
The worde, however, may only mean —tbe night i a apace. 
; ALONE" 
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608 AID 3 Hane O;: 
. Oth, Will you walk, fe?—0,—Deſdemona,— 5 
De/. My lord? 
Orth. Get you to bed on the Aube Iwill be return'd 
_ forthwith : diſmiſs your attendant there; look, it be 
done. 
Def. J will, my lord. b hem, Loy. and Se, 
Emil. How goes it now ? he looks * than he 
di 
De/. He ſays, he ain return incontinent: 
He hath commanded me to, go to bed, 
And bade me to diſmiſs you. 
Emil. Diſmiſs me! 
_ De. It was his bidding; therefore, od Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
We muſt not now diſpleaſe him. 
Emil. I would, you had never ſeen Bion 
De/ So would not I; my love doth ſo approve him, 
That even his ſtubbornnets, his checks, and frowns,— 
Pr'ythee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 
Emil. I have laid thoſe ſheets you bade me on the bed. 
Def. All's 28 — Good father?! how fooliſh are our 
| minds! | 
If I do die before thee, pr'ythee, ſhroud me 
In one of thoſe ſame ſheets. 
Emil. Come, come, you talk. 
Deſ. My mother had a maid, call' d—Barbara ; ; 
She was in love; and he, ſhe low d, prov'd mad, 
And did forſake her“: ſhe had a ſong of willow, 


9 — Good father /] Thus the folic. The Kg 1622, reads 
all's one, good faith. MAL ONE. 
1 and he, foe how 'd, prov 'd mad, 
And did forſake ber :] I believe that mad only ſignifies wild, 3 
tick, uncertain. Jonkxsox. 
We ſtill call a wild girl a mad-cap : and, in The Firſt Part of King 
Henry VI. are mentioned, | 
« Mad, natural graces, that extinguiſh art.” 
Again, in the Tuo Gentlemen of Verona: —— 
Come on, you mad- cap.“ 
Again, in Love's Labour's Let: Do you hear, my mad wenches?“ 
AN | STEEVENSe 


An 
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An old thing *twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 

And ſhe dy'd ſinging it: That ſong, to-night, - 

Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 

But to go hang my head? all at one fide, , 

And fing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythee, diſpatch. 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 
De/. No, unpin me here. — WEL x 

This Eodovico is a proper man. 

Emil. A very handſome man. 
De/. He ſpeaks well. 


— 


Emil, I know a lady in Venice, would have walk d 


barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of his nether lip. 
De. The poor ſoul® ſat figbing“ by a ſycamore tree, 
Sling all a green willow; [finging, 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow: _ 


2: I base much to do, FE 9 on” 

But to go hang my bead] I have muth ado to do any thing but 
bang my bead. We might read: 1 1 2 | | 

| Not to go bang my head. 

This is perhaps the only inſertion made in the latter editions which 
has improved the play. The reſt ſeem to have been added for the ſake 
of amplification, or of ornament. When the imagination had ſubſided; 
and the mind was no longer agitated. by the horror of the action, it 
became at leiſure to look round for ſpecious additions. This addition is 
natural. Deſdemona' can at firſt hardly forbear to fing the ſong ; ſhe 
endeavours to change her train of thoughts, but her imagination at laſt 
prevails, and the fings it. Jounson. . 

Theſe words, and all that follows, to Nay that's not next, incluſive- 
ly, are not in the original quarto, 1622; and appeared firſt in the folio, 
The temaining lines of the ſong alſo appeared firſt in that copy. 

en en een ene, 
3 The, poor ſoul, &c.] This ſong, in two parts, is printed in a late 
collection of old ballads; the lines preſerved here differ ſomewhat from 
the copy diſcovered by the ingenious collector. Jounso0N, * 
4 = ſat fighing ] The folio reads==finging. The paſſage, as has 
been already obſerved, is not in the original copy printed in 1622. The 
reading of the text is taken from a quarto of no authority printed in 
1630. Sighing, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, is alſo the reading in the 
black-letter copy of this ballad in the Pepys Collection, which Dr. 
Percy followed. See the Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. I. 192. 
. U 1 * n 5 9 Lt e 2 ALONE. 
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The freſh nee ran 125 her, and murmur'd her moans $ 
Sing willow, Oc. | 
Her ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the 1 . 3 
Lay by theſe: 


Sing willow, willow, with; 5 
Pr'ythee, hye thee; he'll come anon, — 
Sing all a green willow muff &s my porn 


Let nobody blame him, his ſcorn 1 approve , — 


Nay, that's not next.—Hark! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 


| Def. 1 cal d my love, falſe love? ; but what ſaid he 


- then ? 
Sing willow, Sc. 
If T court mo women, youll couch with mo men 8. 


So, get thee gone; good night. Gs eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping? 1 | 
Emil. Tis neither here nor there. 


s The freſp 1 Kc. J Theſe lines are formed with ſome addi- 
tions from two couplets of the original ſong: | 
66 Thecold fireams ran by bim, his eyes wept apace; 
«« O willow, &c. 
4% The ſalt tears fell from him, which drowned his face; 
6 O willow, &c. 
© The mute birds ſate by him, made tame by bis mones 
C6 O willow, Ke. 
cc The ſalt tears fell from him, witch often'd the flones.” 
s Let nobody blame bim, bis ſcorn I appreve, ] In the original: 
„Let nobody blame me, her ſcorns I do prove, 
O willow, Kc. 
« She was born to be fait; I to die for her love.” MAtoxt. 
7 I call'd ny love, falſe lovs;] This couplet is not in the ballad, 
which is the complaint, not of a woman forte ken, but of a man re- 
jected . Theſe lines were probably added when it was accommodated 
to a woman. JoxNSONs | 
s you'll couch with mo nen.] This verb is found alſo in The 
Tevo N.. Kinſmen, 1634: 
| O, if thou couch © 
* i But one night with her,. Makonz- 


2 | De 
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Deſ. I have heard it ſaid ſoꝰ. —0, theſe men, aun 


men! 
Doſt thou in conſcience think, — tell me; Emilia, Mio. 
That there be women do abuſe their rar Ins 3 
In ſuch groſs kind? > * | 

Emil. There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion.” 235 

Deſ. Would' ſt thou do ſuch a deed for ger the world; ? - 

Emil. Why, would not you? 994 

De/. No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light 
I might do't as well i' the dark. 

De/. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all theworld? 1 . 

Emil. The world is a huge thing: - Tie A 52 price 
For a ſmall vice. | 

De/. Good troth, I think thou would'ſt now e. | 

Emil. By my trothz I think I ſhould; and undoꝰt, when 
1 had done. Marry, I would not 40 ſuch a thing for a 
joint-ring; nor for meaſures of lawn; nor for gowns, 
petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition: but, 
for the whole world, — Why, who would not make her 
huſband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ?, 1 ſhould 
venture purgatory fort. 

' Def. Beſhrew me, if I would do ſuch a m_ 
For the whole world. 

Emil. Why,' the wrong is but a wrong i the world; 
and, having the world for your labour, tis a wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

' Def. T do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 

Emil. Ves, a dozen; and as many to the vantage“, as 
Would ſtore the world they play'd for. ee 
But, J do think“, it is their huGands' faults, 8 
If wives do fall: Say, that, they ſlack their duties, 115 
| And Pour our treaſures into foreign laps® z ip a at TOR 

2 2 


9 1 be beard i it ſaid ſo.] This; as well as the en e, 5 is 
omitted in. the firſt quarto. STEEVENS,. | 
L —t0 the vantage, ] i. e. to boot, over and above. Sr VEM. 

2 But, I do think, &c.] The remaining part of this ſpeech is omit- 
ted in the firſt quarto. STEEvVENS. * 
And pour our greg fares into N laps 51 So, i in one of | our aun 

thour's poems: 

* Robb'd other beds' revenues of their rd. Matoxs. 
Rr 2 Or 


Or elſe break out in cm 3 1 2 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay, they Arike us, 
Or ſcant out former having in —_ 8 | . 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have ſome grace, 
Vet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know, 
Their wives have ſenſe like them “: they ſee, and ſmell, 
And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change ns for others? Is it ſ = . 
J think, it is; And doth affection bree 
I think, it doth ; Is't frailty, that thus errs 2 
It is ſo too: And have not we affections? 
Deſires for ſport? and frailty, as men have? | 
Then, let them uſe us well: elſe, let them know, 
* ills we do, their ills inſtruct us ſo“. 

52 . good night: 5. Heaven me ſuch g 


Not to pick bad from bad ; but, by _ mend! 
L 


ak. "IO om dd £4 


3 SCENE - 
„ „„ ff nen 


Enter Taco, and RopxriGo.. | 


Lie Han ſtand y this Te ; ya will ke 
az Some = | 


x 


1 "% 4 


3 — eur former Gr ae Our former allowance of exyences / 
OHN$SON» 
4 — bave fenſe like them J Senſe i is uſed here, as in 2 for 
A orc Tree etite. See p. 336. n. 2. MALON R. N 
11 fo. This paſſage, as has been already obſerved, is 
4 in > the quarto, 1622. The reading of the text is that of the folio, 
1623. The modern editors, following an alteration made by the. 
editor of, the- ſecond folio, read inſtruct us 10. Our poet, for the 
fake of Thyme, often uſes an uneommon phraſeology; bare there- | 
fore . to the Ae copy. MALONE. 
en me ſuch uſage: ſend,] Such uſes is the readiy of the 
fl, a Th Thr the ſubſequent Wantz but aol arte, = | 
fac ufage ſend, 


| | aN is an old word for 700 U * 1 ink, detter than 


_ 


Wear 


* 
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Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow ; 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution. | 
Rod, Be near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 
{ago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
{word. [ retires to a little diſtance. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me ſatisfying reaſons :— 
*Tis but a man gone:—forth, my ſword ; he dies. 
| [goes to his ſtand. 
Iago. I have rubb'd this young quat almoſt to the ſenſe, 
And he grows angry7. Now, whether he kill Caſſio, 
Or Caſſio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain 5: Live Roderigo, 5 
He calls me to a reſtitution large : 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb'd from him®?, 


7 ] have rubd'd this young quat almoſt to the ſenſe, 

And begraws angry. ] This is a paſſage much controverted among 
the editors. Sir T. Hanmer reads quab, a gudgeon; not that a gud- 
geon can be rubbed.to much ſenſe, but that a man groſaly deceived is 
often called a gudgeon, Mr. Upton reads guail, which he proves, by 
much learning, to be a very choleric bird, Dr. Warburton retains 
gnat, which is found in the early quarto. Theobald would introduce 
knot, a ſmall bird of that name. I have followed the text of the folio, 
and third and fourth quartos. | | 

A quat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rubbing is 
made to ſmart, or is rubbed to ſenſes» Roderigo is called a quat by the 
ſame mode of ſpeech, as a low fellow is now termed. in low language a 
ſcabs Torub to the . is to rub to the quick, JounsoNn, 

So, in The Devil's Law-caſe, 1623: * O young guat / inconti- 
nence is plagued in all creatures in the world.” | 1 
Again, in Decker's Gz!'s Hornbook, 1609: * whether he be a 
yong guat of the ficſt yeeres reyennew, or ſome auſtere and ſullen- faced 
ſte ward, &c. | 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonſon's Catiline : 

FE - muſt have their diſgraces ftill new rubb d, 
« To make them ſmart,” &c. STEEVENS. | 
ny gain: ] The quartos read—my game. STEEVENS. - 

9 —that I bobb'd from him,] That I foo!'d him out of. A bob 
formerly ſignified a mock, or jeer. Coles renders it in his Dictionary, 


- 


* 


1679, by ſanna, as he does bobb'd by illaſus. Maroxx. 
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614 er HE ELA. 
As gifts to Deſdemona; | 

It muſt not be: if Caſſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, | 
That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there ſtand I in much m_ : 
* he muſt die But fo, I hear him coming. 


— 1 
Bie Css 10. 


Red. I hacm his gait, tis he; Villain, thou df. 
Iraſßbes from his poſt, and makes a paſs at Caſſio. 
Caſ. That thruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'ſt; 
I will make ern of thine, 
| [draws » and ound; Roderigo. 
Rod. O, I am'ſlain! —- | [ falls. | 
[l ago ruſbes from his poſt, cuts Caſſio behind in the 
a and exit. 
Caſ. I am maim'd ever —Help, ho! murder! 
murder ! | | [Falls. 


Enter Or xREL To, at a di, ance. 


© Oh. The voice of Caſſio: lago * his word, 

' Rod. O, villain that I am! 

. 0th, Hark! tis even ſo. 

Caſ. O, help! ho! light! a ſurgeon! 

Otb. 'Tis he O brave lago, honeſt, and juſt; 

That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong! 

Thou teacheſt me,. —Minion, our dear lies dead, 

And your fate hies apace “: Strumpet, I come: 

Forth of my heart? thoſe charms, thine eyes, are blotted; 

Thy bed, luſt-ſtain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be ſpotted. 
Exit OTHELLO, 

Enter 


* 
1 


1 — in the leg.] Tago maims Caffio in the bps 1 in conſequence of 
what he has juſt heard him ſay, from which he ſuppoſed that his body 
was defended by ſome ſecret armour. MATLONR. 
2 And your Fate biet apace : | Thus the firſt quarto. The ſecond 
quarto and the folio read—And your unbleft fate bies. STEEVENS. 
* 3 Forth of my heart, &c.] Thus the firſt quarto. The folio reads, 


Fe. per aps the true reading i & For off, &c. STEEVENS» 1 
0 
1 i hs 
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Wy — 


Enter Lonovico, and GRATIANO, at a diftance. 


 _ Ca/; What, ho! no watch? no paſſage*? murder! 
murder! | 5 

Gra. Tis ſome miſchance; the cry is very direful. 
Caſ. O, help! Om | CN 
Lod. Hark! 
Rod. O wretched villainl! 
Log. Two or three groans ;—it is a heavy nights: 

Theſe may be counterfeits ; let's think't unſafe 

To come in to the cry, without more help. 


Rod. No body come ? then ſhall I bleed to death. 


Enter Ia co, with a light. 


Lod. Hark! | 

Gra, Here's one comes in his ſhirt, with light and 
weapons. | | 

Jago. Who's there? whoſe noiſe is this, that cries on 
murder ©? | _ 


For off is the conjeQural reading introduced by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, and is ane of a thouſand proofs of, capricious alterations made 
in that copy, Without any regard to the moſt ancient editions. The 
original reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in Mount Tabor, or 
Private Exerciſes of a penitent Sinner, 1639 : „ whilſt all this was 
acting, there came forth of another door at the fartheſt end of the 
Rage, two old men,” &c. g 

Again, as Mr. Henley has obſerved, in X. Ricbard III. 

„l cloath my naked villainy 5 

& With old odd ends, ſtolen forth of holy writ.” 
Again, ibidem : EY 
«© *Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call'd your grace 
&« To breakfaſt once, forth of my company.” MALonE. 
4 — 10 paſſage ?—] No paſſenger ? nobody going by? JotinsoN. 
So, in the Comedy of Errors: | 
6% Now in the ftirring paſſage of the day.” STEEVENS» 

5 —a beavy night :] A thick cloudy night, in which an ambuſh 
may be commodioully laid. JoxNsoN. 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 

| 6 Upon the heavy middle of the night.” STEZVENS. | 

© — woboſe noiſe is this, that cries on murder? ] Thus the quarto, 
2 and the folio, 16233 = ſuch was the phraſeology of Shak- 
peare's age. So, in Eaſtward Hoe, a comedy, 1605: 
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— ien, 
Lod. We do not know. 5 
Jago. Did not you hear a cry? - 
Caſ. Here, here; for heaven's ſake, help me. 
Jago. What's the matter? ee 
Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 
Lod. The fame, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
Jago. What are you here, that cry ſo grievouſly ? 
Ca/. Iago? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains! 
Give me ſome help. 0 | 
Iago. 9 . OE what villains have done- 
this rf __ | h | 
Ca/. I think, that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 
ago. O treacherous villains !— | 
What are you there? come in, and give ſome help. 


SW > 4 652 {fo Lod. aud Gra, 
Rod. O, help me here! 8 
Caſ. That's one of the. | bk” 
Tago. O murderous ſlave? O villain! [Iago labs Rod. 
. Red. O damn'd Iago! O inhuman dog !—O! O! O 
Iago. Kill men i' the dark!—Where be theſe bloody 
thieves?— | 
How filent is this town! Ho! murder! murder! 
What may you be? are you of good, or evil? 
Lod. As you ſhall prove us, praiſe us. 
| Tago. Signior Lodovico? 
EE: - | Lod. He, fir. , Ns f 
| Tago. I cry you mercy ; Here's Caſſio hurt by villains. 
Gra. Caſſio! | e „„ 
Jago. How is it, brother? 
Caſ. My leg is cut in two. 
Jago. Marry, heaven forbid !— . 
Light, gentlemen ;—Þ'11 bind it with my ſhirt. 


— —  Mwa 


« Who cries on murder ? lady, was it yon?“ 
That line is a parody on one in The Spaniſh Tragedy. The editor 
| of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, for 
eries on ſubſticuted cries out, and has been followed by all the modern 
editors, MALONE. | wr Os WY | 


- Enter 


Py 
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3 Enter Bianca. 


Bian, What is the matter, ho? who is't that cry'd ? 
Jago. Who is't that cry'd? | 

Bian. O my dear Caſo! my ſweet Caſſio! 

O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio | 
Iago. O notable ſtrumpet— Caſſio, may you ſuſpe& 110 

Who they ſhould be, that have thus mangled you? 7. 

Caſ. No. | . | 
Gra. I am ſorry, to find you thus; I have been ta 
: ſeek you. 
Tago. Lend me a garter“: 80.—0, for a chair, 

To bear him eaſily hence! | . 
Bian. Alas, he faints :=O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio! 
Iago. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh 

To be a party in this injury *,— 

Patience a while, good Caſſio. Come, come; 

Lend me alight.—Know we this face, or no? 

Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman, 

Roderigo? no: - Ves, ſure ;—O heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra. What, of Venice? 

Jago. Even he, fir; did you know him? 
Gra. Know him? ay | | 
Iago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon; 
Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. | 
Era. I am glad to ſee you. | | | 
Lago. How do you, Caſſio?—0, a chair, a chair! 


Era. Roderigo! 2 | 
1age. He, he, *tis he:—O, that's well ſaid ;—the 
Chair :— [4 chair brought iu. 


Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 
I'll fetch the general's ſurgeon. —For you, miſtreſs, 
| [to Bianca. 
Save you your labour. —He that lies ſlain here, Caſſio, 
Was my dear friend: What malice was between you? 


7 Lend me a garter, &c. ] This ſpeech is omitted in the firſt quarto. 
1 AL xo  STEEVENS» 

* To be a party in this injury,] Thus the folio, The quarto, 
1622, reads to bear à part in this MALONIs» 


4 Caf: 


— f HD 
Caf. None in the world; nor do I know the man. 
Tago. [to Bian.] What, look you pale ?—O, bear him 
i out o' the air.— [ Caſſio and Rod. are borne aff. 
Stay you, good gentlewoman®* ;—look you pale, miſ- 
treſs? | 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs ? of her eye? 
Nay, if you ftare *, we ſhall hear more anon :— 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her ; 
Do you ſee, gentlemen ? nay, guiltineſs will ſpeak, 
'Though tongues were out of uſe. | 


Enter EMILIA. 


Emil. Las, what's the matter; what's the matter, 
| __ _ huſband? "> 
Iago. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd; 
He's almoit ſlain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Caſſio! 
Jago. This is the fruit of whoring.—Pr'ythee, Emilia, 
Go know of Caſſio where he ſupp'd to-night* ;— | 


3 — good gentlewoman :] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
gentlemen. That the original is the true reading, may be collected 
from the ſituation and feelings of the parties on the ſcene. No reaſon 
can be affigned why Lodovico and Gratiano ſhould immediately quit 
the ſpot where they now are, before they had heard from Iago further 
particulars of the attack on Caſſio, merely becauſe Caſſio was borne 
off: whereas, on the other hand, hjs miſtreſs, Bianca, who has been 
officiouſly. offering him aſſiſtance, would naturally endeavour to ac- 
company him to his lodgings. Marone. 

9 — the gaſtneſs—] So the folio. The quartos read, jefures.STEEv., 
1 Nay, if yon fare, ] $0 the falios The quartos read, flirre. 

STEEVENS, 


2 Pr ytbee, Emilia, | 

Go know of Caſſio where be abe to-night ;] In the laſt ſcene of 

che preceding act Iago informs Roderigo, that Caſſio was to ſup with 
Bianca; that he would accompany Caſſio to her houſe, and would 
take care- to bring him away from thence between twelve aad one. 
Caſſio too had himſelf informed Iago, in AR IV. fc. i. that he would 
ſup with Bianca, and Iago had promiſed to meet him at her houſe, 
Perhaps, however, here Iago choſe to appear ignorant of this fact, 
conſcious that he had way-laid Caſſio, and therefore defirous of being 
thought ignorant of his motions during the evening, Maroxx. 


What, 
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What, do you ſhake at that ? | 

Bian, He ſupp'd at my houſe; but I therefore ſhake 

not. 

Lago. O, did he ſo? I charge you, go with me. 

Emil. Fie, ſie upon thee, ſtrumpet! 

Bian. I am no ſtrumpet; but of * as honeſt, 

As you that thus abuſe me. | 

Emil, As I? foh! fie upon thas t- 

Iago. Kind gentlemen, let's go (ee poor Caſſio dreſs'd ;— 
Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale, 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my Iord and lady what has happ'd.— 
Will you go on, I pray?—This is the night, T[A/ide, 
IO either makes me, or fordoes 3 me quite. [ Exeunt. 


8 2 E NE IL 
4 Rafe DESsDEMON A 71 bed, aſleep. A light 
burning, 


Enter Or HELTO. 


Orb. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, — 


Let me not name it“ to you, you chaſte ſtars !— 
| | It 


3 —or fordoes me quite. ] To feds] is to undo, to ruin, to deſtroy. 
STEEVE vs. 
See p. 244, n. 6. MATLONE. 


4 It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my 2 
Let me not name it—] The abruptneſs of this ſoliloquy makes 


it obſcure. The meaning, I think, is this: « I am here (ſays 
c Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What is the rea- 
ce ſon of this perturbation? Is it want of reſolution to do juſtice ? Is 
de jt the dread of ſhedding blood? No; it is not the action that ſhocks 
© me, but it is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, m ſoul ; let me not name it to 
& you, ye chaſte ars] it is the cauſe.” JOHNSON, 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel action which he is about to per- 
petrate, ſeems at this inſtant to be ſeeking his juſtification, from 
repreſenting to himſelf the cauſe, i. e. the greatneſs of the provocation 
he had received. STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have had the following verſe in the fifth chap- 
ter of Jeremiah in view: « They overpaſs the deeds of the wicked; 


they Judge not tbe cauſe, ae af the fatherleſs;— ſhall * 2 
eu 
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It is the cauſe.—-Yet I'll not ſhed her blood; 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 8 1 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. 

| e | [rakes off his fvord, 
Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more mens. 

Put out the light, and then put out the light“: 

If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 


| | | I can 
\ ore be avenged on ſuch as this ? In imitation of this the poet meant, 
f his interrupted expreſſions were completed, to ſay, It is the cauſe, 
the cauſe of wirtue and chaſtity, which I am going to maintain : my 
ſoul, this is the offence thou boaſt to avenge: but let me not name the 
| offence to you, ye chaſte ſtars; it is the cauſe of chaftity, and ſhe muſt 
die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men. Fuſtice demands it from me, 
. 5 8 Axon uus. 
5 Yet fhe muſt die, elſe ſpell betray more men.] This is the ſecond 
attempt of Othello to juſtify what he has undertaken. Firſt he ſays, 
Tt is the cauſe, i. e. his own cauſez now he is willing to ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf the preventer of ſucceeding miſchief to others. STzEveENs. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light:] This is one of 
the paſſages to which I alluded in a note on As you lite it, Vol. III. 
p. 133, n. 5; in which by a modern regulation our poet's words have 
obtained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his thoughts, 
Mr. Upton. was the firſt perſon who introduced the conceit in this line, 
which has been adopted fince his baok appeared, by pointing it thus : 
Put out the light, and then—Pat out the light! &. 
His explanation is as follows. J put out the light, and then— 
ſtrangle her, he was going to ſay; but this recals a thouſand tender 
thoughts to bis troubled foul : he ſtops ſhort ; Tf I quench the taper, 
bow eaſy is it to reftore its former light 3 but O Deſdemona, if I once 
put out thy light, &c. | | 
On this Dr. Warburton grounded the following note : 

6 The meaning is, I will put out the light, and then proceed to the 
execution of my purpoſe. But the expreſſion of putting out the light, 
bringing to mind the effects of the extinRion of the light of life, he 
breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſelf about the effects of this metaphorical 
extinction, introduced by a repetition of his firſt words; as much as ta 
ſay, But hold, let me firſt weigh the reflections which this expreſſion 
fo naturally excites. | | | | 

I entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives a fpirit 
to this paſſage that was not intended. The poet, I think, meant 
merely to ſay, I will now put out the lighted taper which I hold, 
and then put out the light of life; and this introduces his ſubſequent 
reflection and compariſon, juſt as aptly, as ſuppoſing the latter words of 
the line to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in the beginning of it, which 
Cannot be done without deſtroying that equivoque and play of words of 
which Shakſpeare was ſo fond, | | 11 
ere 


— 
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1 can again thy former light reſtore,  _ * 
Should I repent me: but once put out thy light“, 


There are few images which occur more frequently in his works than 
this. Thus, in X. Henry VI. P. III. the dying Clifford ſays, . 
c Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies.“ 
Again, in Macbeth : K . 2 
4 Out, out, brief candle!“ * 
Again, in X. Henry Fli il. | 
„ This candle burns not clear; 'tis I muſt ſnuff it; 
Bo — CP ones 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece: 
% Fair torch, burn owt thy light, and lend it not 
& To darken her, whoſe: light excelleth thine !” © . 
Let the words —put cut ber light, ſtand for a moment in the place of 
—darken ber, and then the ſentence will run Burn aut thy light, fair 
toreb, and lend it not to put "out ber light, whoſe light is more excellent 
than thine. In the very ſame ftrain, 1ays Othello, “ Jer me firſt extin- 
giiſh the light I now hold, and then put out the light of life. But how 
different in effect and importance are thefe two acts] The extinguiſhed 
taper can be lighted again, but the light of life, when once extinguiſh 


ed, can never, alas, be relumined.“ | LS 
The queſtion is not, which regulation renders the paſſage moſt ele- 
gant and ſpirited, but AE win Hh poet's idea, —1T believe, however, 
that Shakſpeare wrote —and then put out thy light; and the reading 
of the original copy in a. M—— line, — but once put out tbise, 
ſeems to me to countenance this emendation”  *' „ 
In The Merchant F Venice the word light is uſed with equal ambiguity: 
| * Let me give ligbt, but let me not be ligbt. 'MALoNE. 
This has been confidered as a very difficult line. Fielding makes 
Betterton and Booth diſpute about it with the aut bor bimſelf in the other 
world. The punctuation recommended by Dr. Warburton, gives a 
ſpirit to it-which I fear was not intended. It ſeems to have been only 
a play upon words, To it the tight out was a phraſe for to kill, In 
be Mos Tragedy, ECT 
& —*T1s a juſtice, and a noble ne. 
Jo put the light out of ſuch baſe offenders.“ FARMER. 
Put out the light. This phraſe is twice uſed in Sidney: Arcadia," for 
killing a lady, p. 460, and 470, edit. 1633. | 0 
Again, in an unpubliſhed play, called 2 Second Maidens Tragedy, 
by George Chapman, licenfed by Sir George Buc, October 31ſt, 1617, 
(now in the library of the Marquis of Lanſdown, who honoured ms 
with the uſe of it): EDS a 5 
1% 008 o ſoul of canning, IG 
C Came that arch er. from thy lady's counſel, 
« Or thine own ſudden craft ? confeſs to me 5 
% How oft thou haſt been 'a bawd to their cloſe actions, 
* Or all thy light gaes out.. STEEVENS. . 


4 . 
* 4 : - #4 4 
4 et 7 4 


: 


put out thy light,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads put ont 
tbins. ST ERVINS. 
Thou 
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Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature 7, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, Tt). 
That can thy light relume*, When I have pluck'd thy 
% . - Bae 5 | 
J cannot give it vital growth again, | 


It needs muſt wither:— I'll ſmell it on the tree;— . 
| | M en le. ng er. 
O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade : ing | 4 
Juſtice herſelf to break her ſword Once more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, .. -* 
And love thee after: Once more, and this the laft : 
So {ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. I muſtweep,  * * 
But they are cruel tears: This ſorrow's heavenly * © 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love. — She wakes—  _ ” 


? 


De. Who's, there? Othello? 
Ob, Ay, Deſdemna. . 
Def. Will you come to bed, my lord?̃ 
Oth. Have you pray*d to- night, Deſdemona? 
Def. Ay, my lord. 85 IY 
Otb. If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 


1 +. L g 4 : : 

7 Theu cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature, ] So, in Palmerin D'Ok- 
wa, 1588, P. I. — thoſe that beheld her, eſteemed, her for the 
chiefeſt piece of workmanſhipp that ever Nature framed.” REEPD. 

8 That can thy light relume.] Thus the folio. The quarto 1622, 
for relume has return. The modern editors, following the quarto print- 


1 * 


ed in 1630, read relum ine. (#1 Obs. 
Our poet has illume, for illuminate, in Hamlet: n FPe | 
_ «©. Had made his courſe, to i/lume that part of heaven, 
8 Where now it burns, Maron. | 
= thy roſe,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, — the roſe. 
Again, the quarto reads, . 3 
* « Ell ſmell ir on the tree,” 
he follgs 5052 7 1 ai *47t; B * 
e I' ſmell zhee on the tree.” 8 EEVENS. i 
1 —Thjs ſorrow's beavently ;] This tenderneſs, with which I lament 
the puniſhment which juſtice compels me to inflift, is a holy paſſion. 
I wiſh theſe two lines could be honeſtly ejected. It is the fate of 
Shakſpeare to counteract his own pathos. JounsoN, _. 0 
Perhaps the poet would not have retaĩned both theſe images, had 
he publiſhed the play himſelf, though in the hurry of compoſition he 
threw them both upon paper. The firſt ſeems adopted from the fabu- 
lous hiſtory of the crocodile, the ſecond from a paſlage in the ſcripture. 
| 550 | „ S \. STEEVENS» 
„ Whom the Lord loveth, he chaſteneth,” Mason. 8 
: FE | VDunreconcil'd 
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Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. | 
Deſ. Alas, my 4 what may you mean by that E. 
Orth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 

I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; - 

No, Heaven forefend !—1 would not kill * foul *, . 
Deſ. Talk 5 of killing? - 

__ Oth. Ay, . 

De/. Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me! 

O:h. Amen, with all my bach 

Def. If you ſay ſo, I hope you will not kill me. 

O:h, Humph! 

Def. And yet I fear you; for Ja are fatal then, 

When your eyes roll ſo: Why I ſhould fear, I know not, 
Since guiltineſs I know not; but yet, 1 feel, I fear. 

Orb. Think on thy ſins. 

Def. They are loves I bear to you. 

Och. Ay, and for that thou dy ſt. 

Def. That death's unnatural, that kills for loving? 5 
Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? | 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame: 

Theſe are portents; but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. ; 

Oth. Peace, and be till ! | 

Def; I will ſo: What's the matter? | 

Oth, 1 . which I ſo lov'd, 400 d gave 
Thou gav'ſt to Caſſio. Vs hd 

95. No, by my life and foul; | 


2 7 would wat Hill thy foul.) Sir W. D" Avenant has borrowed this 
thought in his Albovine, King o Lombardy, 1629 : 
„ I am not fraught with devil's ſpleen ; I would 
«© Not hurt thy ſoul.” STEEvENs. 
| 3 That death's unnatural, that kills for loving] This thought is 
rag found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, a poem, by H. 
16mo. 1597: 
6c AR which kill where you ſliould Riſſe. 
Again, in our poet's X. Richard III. 
« Itis a quarrel moſt unnatural, 
& To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee." * MALONE. 


Send 


Send for che man, and afk him. wo 
Orth. Sweet ſoul, take heed, . 
Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy tenth bed. 
De/. Ay, but not pot to die. 3 
Orb. Yes, preſently: | | | 
Therefore confeſs thee freely of thy fu; ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 225 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the ſtrong conception 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Def; Then, Lord have mercy on me! 
Ot b. I ſay, amen. 
Deſ. Ani have you mercy too! -I never did 
Offend you in my life; never loy'd Caſflio; 
But with ſuch general warranty of heaven _ 
As I might love: I never gave him token. 
Orb. By heaven, I faw my handkerchief i. in his hand. 
O O perjur'd woman! thou doſt ſtone my heart, | 
And mak'ſt me call, what I intend to do,. 
A murder, which I thought a facrifice® : 
I ſaw the handkerchief, ae” OS 
Def. He found it then; | 
I never gave it him: Send for him duden, 5 
And let him confeſs a truth | Fog 5 1 8 od 
Otb. He hath confeſs' d. 
Deſ. What, my lord? mee 3 
ME, That he hath=us'd thee 3, 1 


— * 3 & 4 4 * * 


0 pi dn, which I thought a 3 4) This line i is difficult. 
Thou haſt hardened my beart, and makef# me Kill thee with the tage of a 
murderer, when I thought to baue ſacri ificed thee to juſtice with the 
calmneſs of a prieſt ſtriking a victim. 

It muſt not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, thou deft 
Bone thy beart; which I ſuſpe ect to be genuine, The meaning then 
will be, thou forceft me to ami thee from the world in the ſtate of 
the murdered without preparation for death, when T intended that thy 
puniſhment ſhould have been @ ſacrifice atoning for thy crime. 

I am glad that I have ended my reviſal of this dreadful ſcene, It is 
not to be endured. Jonnsox. | 

Ty heart, is the reading of the original quarto, 1622. Marton. 

5 q bat be batb—us d thee.] The quarto, 1622, exhibits this line 


That he 1 death.  Maroxz, 
57 
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De. How? unlawfully ? 
Oth, Ay. 
De/. He will not ſay ſo. 
Oth. No, his mouth is ſtopp d; 
Honeſt Iago hath ta'en order for? te. 
Def. My fear interprets then, —What, is he dead ? 
Oth. Had all his hairs been lives 7, my great revenge 
Had ſtomach for them all. 
Def. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone; 
Oth. Out, ſtrumpet! Weep'ſt thou for him to my face? 
De/. O, baniſh me, my lord, but kill me not, | 
Otb. Down, ſtrumpet! | 
De/. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night, 


Oh. Nay, if you ſtrive, — 

Def But half an hour. 

Otb. Being done, 

There is no pauſes. 

De/. But while I +4 one prayer. en . 

Otb. It is too late ? Ae ſmathers her. 
F Emil, 

6 <bathtx'en order for 4 1. e. has talen meaſures. So, in Holin- 
a Reign of King Fobn : — he took ſuch order for him, that he was 
deſpoiled of all his goods and benefices.” p. 174, STEEVENS: 

Nie in Dido Shoes of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 1594 : 

« I will take order for that preſently,” MALONRE. 

7 Had all bis hairs been lives,—] This thought appears to have 
been very common, as it occurs frequently in_dramatic performances 
prior to Shakſpeare's Othello. So, in The Devil's Charter, by * 
Barnes, 1607: 

1 Know, Cæſar, had I now as many lives 
„As there are ſtones, or hairs upon my head, 
c J would,“ Kc. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and ne King: 
60 — but if all 
& My bairs were lives, | would not be engaged 
„ In loch a Cauſe.” STEEVENS. 

King and no King, as appears from Sir Henry Herbert's papers, was 
produced in 1611. See Vol, I. P. II. Hiftorical Account fc be Engliſh 
| wo MaLonE. 

8 Being done, 

There is no paufe.] The firſt quarto omits this ſpeech. 

STEE VENS, 
9 It is too late. * After this ſpeech of Othello, the elder quarto adds 
an invocation from Deſdemona, conſiſting only of the ſacred name 


thrice repeated. As this muſt be * to have been uttered mm 
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Emil, —_ My lord, my lord} what ho! my brd, 

my lor 

Orb. 3 noiſe is this Not dead? not yet quite 

ad? 
J, that am cruel, am yet merciful; _ 
I would nos have thee linger in thy pain. — 
Emil. . What ho! my lord, my led! 

Otb. Who's there? _ 

mil. within] O, good my{lord, I would ſpeak a word 

with you. 

Orth. Yes ;—'tis Emilia := by and 6 She's. dead. 
"Tis like, ſhe eomes pon of Caffio's death; | 
The noiſe was high. — Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in ? Were't good? 
I think, ſhe ftirs again: No. What's the beſt r 
If ſhe come in, ſhe Il ſure ſpeak to my wife :— 
My wife! my wife! what wife I have no _ * 

O inſup table! ! O heavy hour! 
Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 

Should yawn. at alteration. ' 

99 | I do beſeech you may ſpeak with. you, 


goo 
Orb. 1 had forgot thee: O, eome in, Emilia: 
Soft by and by: Let me the curtains draw.— 


me is yet ſtruggling with death, I thinlæ an editor may be excuſed from 
inſerting ſuch a circumſtance of ſupererogatory, horron eſpecially as it 
is ſound in but one of the ancient copies. ST.EEvENs. 

This alteration was probably made. in-conſequence. of the ſtatue of 
the 3d of James I. c. 21. which lays a penalty for the profane uſe of 


the name of God, &c. in ſtage - plays, enterludes, May-games, &c. 
Tor LET. 


The ſtatute was neceſſary; for not only the ancient moralities, but 
the plays (thoſe, of Chapman in particular] abound: with the moſt wan- 
ton and ſhocking repetitions of a name which never ought to be men- 
tioned in fuch an irreverend manner on the ſtages STEEVENSG. 


The alteration was undoubtedly made by the ones, of the Revels. 
MAL ON. 


1350 Y viſe ! my. wife ] wwbat wife — I baue no wifes] © Filium | 
- unicum 3 habeo: ah ! quid dixi habere me? imo habui, 


Chreme. Ter. Heauionts SYEIZVINS. 
oy Whers 
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Where art thou? What's the matter with thee now ? 
SY [ anlocks tht docs. 
Eater EurLIA. | 


Emil. O, my good lord, yonder's foul murder done; 
Oth. What? now? 
Emil, But now, my lord? | 
Och. It is the very error of the moon; 

She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 


And makes men mad. Mr 
Emil. Caſſio, my lord, has kill'd a young Venetlan, 
Call'd—Roderigo; "PM? 

Otb. Roderigo kill'd! 
And Caſſio kilPd? | 
Emil. No, Caſfs is tot kill'd. | | 
Orth. Not Caſſio kill d? Then murder's out of tune, 

And ſweet revenge grows harſh. ; 

De/. O, falſely, falſely marder'd *! ä 
| Emil, 
2 0 falſely, falſely murder'd I] It cannot be ſuppoſed that a perſon 

who 140 1 . or ſacthered, could ſpeak 5 3 

for if the power of breathing returned after the infttumeit of ſuffoca- 

tion was removed, no act of violence had in reality taken place, by 
which the conelufion of life could be brought on. But ſuch is the pe- 
culiar fate of Deſdemona, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be ſmothered, re- 
vives to acquaint us that h ſmothered herſelf, and then dies without 
any oftenſible cauſe of death. I am of opinion that ſome theatrical 
direction has been omitted; and that when Othello ſays; 

| Not dead ? not yet quite dead? 

1, that am cruel, am yet merciful; 

L would not have thee linger in thy pain: 
0 ſo. 

he then tabs her, repeating the two laſt words; as he repeats the blow. 


Thus Virgil? 
Ie, fic juvat ire ſub umbras. FEY 7 Sa 
After a repetition ot wounds, Deſdemona might ſpeake again, with 
propriety, and yet very ſoon expire; as ſays Caſſio of Roderigo: 
eien but now he ſpake, 
| After long ſeeming teat. ; f 5 
* reſolution of Othello was to pil her, but from this meafurs 
e is diſſuaded by the policy of Iago. He is next determined to uſe 
the poniard ; but, his tenderneſs: awaking, he cannot bear to deform 
thoſe beauties which he had ſo often approached with other ſenſations 
and for different purpoſes. Therefore, ſays he; 5 
$82 ms 1 
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2 Alas! what cry is that? | 
Otb. That! what? | 
: Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice. 
Help! help, ho! help!—O lady, ſpeak again! 
Sweet Deſ, emona O, ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak! 
De/. A guiltleſs death I die. 
Emil. O, who hath done 
This deed? 
Def. Nobody; I myſelf; farewel: | TEE 
Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewel. | [dith 
Otb. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd? | 
Emil. Alas, who knows? 
Oth. You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not 3 
Emil. She ſaid ſo; I muſt needs report the ruth, 
Oth. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell; 
Twas I that kill'd her. 
Emil. O, the more angel ſhe, - 
And you the blacker devil! 
0%. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore ?. 
Emil. Thou doſt belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oh. She was falſe as water !. 
Emil. Thou art raſh as fire, to ſay 
'That ſhe was falſe; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 


I'll not ſhed pls blood, 
Nor ar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter : | 
And this reſolution we are to imagine he would have kept, but that / 
he was averſe to employing thoſe means again, which had 1 
appeared to be uncertain in their effect. 

If this apparent want of a play-houſe direction had occaſioned any 
abſurdity in the original repreſentation of the play, probably it is 
glanced . at by Ben Jonſon in the Alcbemift, AQ V.: © Did'ſ hear 
a cry, ſaid'ſt thou? Yes, fir, like unto a man that had been Prangled 

an hour, and could nor ſpeak.” STzzvENSs. 

| The Alebemiſt was firſt repreſented in the year 1610, and this paſ- 

ſage is found in the original copy printed in 1 ear. MALONE. 


3 She turn d to folly, and ſhe was a whore.) Folly ſignifies here, 
as in the ſacred writings, depravity of mind. So, in our authour's Rape 


of Lucrece: 
6 Her fad behaviour feeds his vulture folly? * Marons.” 


4 =—falſe as nag" As water, that will + x no weight, nor 
Otb. 


keep any impteſſion. Jonxsox. 
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Otb. Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elſe. 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juſt grounds 
To this extremity ; Thy huſband knew it _— 
Emil, My huſband? | 
Orth. Thy huſband. 
Emil, That ſhe was falſe to wedlock ? | 5 
Oh. Ay, with Caſſio. Nay, had ſhe been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world | 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have ſold her for it. 
Emil. My huſband ? 
Otb. Ay, twas he that told me firſt 5 ; 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the lime 
That fticks on filthy deeds. | 
Emil, My huſband ? 
Oth. What needs this iteration , woman? 
I ſay, thy huſband. 7 ; 
Emil.1O miſtreſs, villainy hath made mocks with love“! 
My huſband ſay, that ſhe was falſe? 
Oth. He, woman; 
I ſay, thy huſband; Doſt underſtand the word? 
My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Jago. 
Emil. If he ſay ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moſt SY bargain, 
Oth, Hat 
g g 
S —— that told me fir; ] The folio reads,uthat « told me on ber 
firſt, STEEvens. 
6 — iteration, ] The folio reads —jiterance, ST EEVENS.” 
7 Emil, ] The firſt quarto omits this and the following ſpeech. + 
STEEVENS. 
8 — villainy hath made mocks with love I] Villainy has taken advan- 
tage to play upon the weakneſs of a violent paſſion. JonnsoN. 


I have ſometimes thought that theſe words might mean, that 6“ vil- 
lainy hath play'd on its object under a pretence of kindneſs,” So, i in 


Macbeth: 
% the ſurfeited grooms 


% Do-mock their charge with ſnores. f 
Put! in this 1 have very little confidence. Maren. 8 


> 
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formed the Second Part of X. Henry FI, Matoxx. 
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Emil. Do thy work: | | 8 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
'Than thou waſt warthy her. 
Orb. Peace, you were beſt. 


Emil. Thou haſt not half the power to do me harm, 


As I have to be hurt9. O gull! O dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed, — 

] care not for thy ſword ; I'll make thee known, 
Though I loſt twenty lives :-—Help ! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kill'd my miſtreſs ; Murder! murder! 


Enter MoxrANO, GRATIA NO, azd Taco. 


Mon. What is the matter ? — How now, general ? 
Emil, O, are you come, Iago? you have done well, 
That men muſt lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What 1s the matter ? | 
Emil. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 
He ſays, thou told'ſ him that his wife was falſe ;/ 
J know, thou did*ſt not, thou' rt not ſuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. | 
ago. I told him what I thought; and told no more 


Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 


Emil, But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe? 

Jago. 1 did. 5 : | 

Emil. You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie: | 


She falſe with Caſlio !—Did you ſay, with Caſſio? 


As I have to be burt,] She means to ſay, I bave in this cauſe 
power to endure more than thou baſt power to inflift, Jonn gon. 
Ibis ſentiment is more expanded in X. Henry VIII. 
I am able now, methinks, | 

6c (Que of a fortitude of ſoul I feel, 
c To endure more miſeries and greater far, 
| & Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.” 
Again, in K. Henry VT. P. II. 
«© More can I bear than you dare execute.“ 
Of this laſt line there is no trace in the old play on which Shaleſpeare 


Jago. 5 


9 Theu boſt nat balf Bro to do me harm, 
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Jago. With Caſlio, miſtreſs 3 Go to, charm your tongue. 
Emil, ** not charm my tongue; I am bound to 
5 
My miſtreſs here lies murder'd in her bed *. 
All. O heavens forefend ! | 
Emil, And your reports have ſet the murder on, 
Oh. Nay, ftare not, maſters; it as true, indeed. 
Gra. Tis a ſtrange truth. : 
Mon. O monſtrous act! . 
— £#mil, Villainy, villainy, villainy !— 
I think upon't,—1 think,—I ſmelt ;—OQ villainy ! 
thought fo then ;— I'll kill myſelf for grief,— 
O villainy, villainy ! : 
Tago. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home, 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to ſpeak; 
*Tis proper I obey him, but not now ;— 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. | 
Oth. O! OI O! | {hanging over his wifte 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; | 
For thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eee. 
Oth. O, ſhe was foul !— Drag. 
J ſcarce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly ſtopp'd: 


1 a charm your tongue. ] By this expreſſion, Charm your tongue, the 
poet means . — — J make Iago ſay, Apply — ſtrong 
as @ charm would be, to your tongue; for nothing leſs can ſtop its 
volubility. So, in King Henry VI. P. II. . | 

Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue. 

So, Ben Jonſon, in Cyatbia's Revels : | 
„% harm your ſkipping tongue. 
Again, in Spenſer's Fa zeen, b. 5. C get 
: «© That well could . — his . and time his ſpeech,” 
Again, in The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1619 : 
e The ſureſt way to charm a woman's tongue, 
- © Is to break her neck : politician did it..“ 
Pliny informs us, that fawere linguis was the conſtant exclamation 
before any religious charm was applied. From this circumſtance the 
phraſe, to charm a tongue, might have originated. STEEVENS. 

2 My miſtreſs, &c.] This line, and the following fix ſpeeches, 

are wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS» | | 
dad. a 984 | I know, 
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I know, this act ſhews horrible and | 
Gra. Poor Deſdemona ! I am glad thy father's dead 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief | 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 
Yea, curſe his better angel from his fide, : 
And fall to reprobation3. 
Oth. Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That ſhe with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame ;, 
A thouſand times committed*; Caſlio confeſs'd it: 


| | | And 
3 Yea, curſe his better angel from his ſide, 
And fall to reprobation.] So, in our authour's 144th Sonnet: 
66 — my female evil 
6 Tempteth my better angel from my fide.” MALONE. 

4 A thouſand times committed; This is another paſſage which 
ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer ſpace compriſed in the action of this play than 
the ſcenes include. Jon NSON. | 1 

That ſbe with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 

A thouſand times committed; 
And again: We | | 

Tit not a year or two ſhewws us a man.] J am not convinced from 
theſe paſſages only, that a longer ſpace is compriſed in the action of 
this play than the ſcenes include. | 1 

What Othello mentions in the firſt inſtance, might have paſſed till 
more often, before they were married, when Caſſio went between 
them; for ſhe, who could find means to elude the vigilance of her fa- 
ther in reſpe& of Othello, might have done ſo in reſpect of Caſſio, 
when there was time enough for the occurrence ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened, A jealous perſon. will aggravate all he thinks, or ſpeaks of; 
and might uſe a thouſand for a much leſs number, only to give weight 
to his cenſure: nor would it have anſwered any purpoſe to have made 
Othello a little nearer or further off from truth in his calculation. We 


* 


might apply the poet's own words in Cymbeline : 

« — ſpare your arithmetic; : 

66 Once, and a million.” _ TS > 5 

The latter is a proverbial expreſſion, and might have been introduced 

with propriety, had they been married only a day or two. Emilia's 
reply perhaps was dictated by her own private experience; and ſeems 
to mean ouly, « that it is too ſoon to judge of a huſband's diſpoſition; 
4 or that Deſdemona muſt not be ſurprized at the diſcovery of Othello's 
« jealouſy, for it is not even a year or two that will diſplay all the 
6c failings of a man. 80 5 ; 
Mr. Tollet, however, on this occaſion has produced ſeveral inſtances 
in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's: opinion; and as I am unable to explain 
them fa favour of my own, ſuppoſition, I thall lay them before the 


public, 
„ 6c AQ 
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And ſhe did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firſt gave her; I ſaw it in his hand; 
It was a handkerchief5; an antique token 


My father gave my mother. | 
6 Act III. ſc. iii, Othello ſays: | 
f* What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen hours of luſt? | 
4. ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 
«& T ſlept the next nigbt well, was free and merry: 
6 I found not Caſſio's kifles on her lips.” k 
cc On 0thello's wedding-night he and Caflio embarked from Venice, 
where Deſdemona was left under the care of Jago. They all meet at 
Cyprus; and fince their arrival there, the ſcenes include only one night, 
the night of the celebration of their nuptials. Jago had not then in- 
| fuſed any jealouſy into Orbello's mind, nor did he ſuſpe& any former 
intimacy between Caſſio and Deſdemona, but only thought it“ apt, 
and of great credit that ſhe loved him.“ What night then was there to 
intervene between Cafſi9's kiſſes and Otbello's ſleeping the next night 
well? Jago has ſaid, “I lay with Caſſio lately,” which he could not 
not have done, unleſs they had been longer at Cyprus than is repreſent- 
ed in the play; nor could Caſſio have kept away, for the ſpace of a 
whole week, from Bianca.” STEEVENS. PA, HS 
5 It ues a handkerchief, &c.] Othello tells his wife, Act III. ſc. iv: 
bat bandkerchief . ö f 
Did an Ægyptian to my mot ber gives 
And here he ſays: | 
It was a handkerchief, 
My father gave my mother. | | b 
This laſt paſſage has been cenſured as an overſight in the poet; but 
perhaps it exhibits only a freſh ' proof of his art. The firſt account of 
the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was purpoſely oſtentatious, 
in order to alarm his wife the more. When he mentions it a ſecond 
time, the truth was ſufficient for his purpoſe. | | 
This circumſtance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by Ben 
Jonſon, in his Poetafter : ** You 'ſhall ſee me do tbe Moor; maſter, 
lend me your ſcarf.” STEEVENS, | hn 
'T queſtion whether Othello was written early enough to be ridiculed 
in the Poetaſter. There were many other Moors on the ſtage, It is 
certain at leaſt, that the paſſage, 
46 —our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 
could not be inſerted before the middle of the year 1611. FarMER. 
If the alluſion in the Poetaſter (which was printed in 1601) were to 
Otbello, it would fix its date much earlier than I conceive it to have 
been written. But the allufion in the paſſage quoted, is not to Othello, 
but to an old play called the Battle of Alcazar, 1594. —In the Poeraſter, 


Pyrgus, who ſays, 6 you ſhall ſee me do the Moor, proceeds in oe 
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- Emil, O heaven! O heavenly powers! 
Jago. Come, hold your peace. 
Emil. 'Twill out, *twill out: I hold my peace, ſir? no; 
No, Iwill ſpeak as liberal as the air $; 
Let heaven, and men, and devils, let then all, 
All, all, cry ſhame a agens me, yet I'll ſpeak, 


Tag. Be wiſe, an get you home. | 
Emil. I will not. [Iago offers to Jeb his wifes 
Gra, Fie ! 


| Your ſword upon a woman ? 


Emil, Othou dull Moor ! that handkerchief thou ſpeak'l 


of, 
I found by fortune, and did give my huſband ; ; 
For often, with a ſolemn earneſtneſs, 
(More than, indeed, belong d to ſuch a wills.) 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. | 
Jago. Villainous whore! | | 
Emil. She give it Caffio! no, alas; I found it, 
And 1 did giv it my huſband. 
Jago. Filth, thou lieſt. 
Emil. By heaven, I donot; Ido not, gentlemen: 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wife? 
[Iago Habs Emilia, ben 7 runs outs 


Otb. Are there no ſtones in heaven, 


ſame ſcene, and repeats an abſurd ſpeech of the Moor in the Battle of 
Alcazar, beginning with this line : 
6 Where art thou, boy? where is Calipolis?“ 
which aſcertains the alluſion to be to that play, MATO. 
* No I will ſpeak as liberal as the air;] The quarto, ho. 
reads: 
Til be in | liberal as the air. 
The folio : PTY 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the north. 
The text is formed out of the two copies. MATLOx ZE. 
Liberal, is free, under no controul. This quality of the North - 
wind is mentioned in Vittoria Corombona, &c. 16122 
* And let th” irregular North wind ſweep her up.“ 
* in Feronimo, i. e. the firſt part of the Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: 
ow let your * be liberal as the ſea.” RPPSTEnS. 


But 
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But what ſerve for the thunder 7 ?—Precious villain ! 
Gra. The woman falls; ſure, he has kill'd his wife. 
. Emil. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miſtreſs? fide ! 
Gra. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd. | 
Mor. Tis a notorious villain. Take you this weapon, 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor : 
Come, guard the door without; let him not paſs, 
But kill him rather; I'll after that ſame villain, 
For 'tis a damned flave. [Exeunt Mon. and Gra, 
Orth. I am not valiant neither, | 
But every puny whipſter gets my ſword ;— 
But why ſhould honour out-live honeſty ? 
Let it go all. | 
Emil. What did thy ſong bode, lady ? © 
Hark, can'ſt thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, 
And die in mulick ;—H#low, willow, willow * 


7 Are there no flones in beawven, t 

But wohat ſerve for thetbunder ?] Othello does not want a thunder. 

bolt for Iago. He only aſks, if there are no leſſer degrees of chaſtiſe- 

ment more proportioned to the guilt of mortals, ready to drop down on 
ſuch villains as Tago, though Omnipotence withholds its thunder, 
as too noble an inſtrument for the puniſhment of crimes like his ? 

The fame thought occurs in The Rewenger's Tragedy, 1607: 
= «6 Is here no thunder left? oris't kept up 

4 In Rock, for heavier vengeance ?"* 

Shakſpeare might however mean, does heaven reſerve its thunder 
only to make a noiſe ? has it no implements of miſchief to puniſh as 
well as terrify ? | : | 

« —quum fulmina torques, | | 

6 Necquicquam horremus ? cæcique in nubibus ignes 
« Terrificant animos, et inania murmura miſcent?” STxzzv. 
The meaning, I think, is, Has not Heaven one ſupernumerary bolt, 


to hurl direQtly at the head of this atrocious villain ? Muft all the ſtores 


of irs arſenal be reſerved for common and ordinary thunder, which, 
though ſometimes deſtructive, is in the uſual courſe of nature not 
ſpecifically pointed at a particular object? 
40 Magne regnator deüm, 

© Tam lentus audis ſcelera? tam lentus vides ? 

« Ecquando ſævã fulmen emittes manu, 

4 Si nunc ferenum eſt? —- 

e Cur dextra, divũm rector atque hominum, vacat 

4 Tua, nec trifulci-mundus ardeſcit face ? 
In banc tones, bunc figas.” Martonr. 
2 And die in muſick, &c.] This, and the two former lines of the 
ſpecch, are wanting in the firſt quarto. STEVENS. 


4 : Moor 3 
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Moor, ſhe was chaſte ; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 

So come my ſoul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true 

So ſpeaking as I think, I die, —I die. | [ares 

Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It is a ſword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper? ;— 

O, here it is. Uncle, I muſt come forth. 
Gra. ¶ auithin.] If thou attempt it, it will coſt thee dear; 

Thou haſt no weapon, and perforce muſt ſuffer. | 
Oth. Look in upon me then, and ſpeak with me, 

Or, naked as I am, I will aſſault thee. 


Re-enter GRATIANO. 


Gra. What 1s the matter ? 
Orth. Behold ! I have a weapon: 


9 —tbe ice-brook's temper;z] The quarto, 1622, has Iſe brookes, which 

| Is only the old ſpelling of Ice-broołe , the reading of the folio. Sir 
William Blackſtone doubts whether jce-brooks are uſual in the climate 
of Spain. How that fact may be, I know not; and I am confident 
Shakſpeare did not inquires, MATLON E. 

I believe the old reading changed to ice-brook is right. Steel is har- 
dened by being put red hot into very cold water. Jon xsON. 

The particular name of the ice-brook may be determined by the fol- 
lowing paſſages in Martial, It was undoubtedly the Frooł or rivulet 
called Salo (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Celtiberia. In this the Spa- 
niards plunged all their ſwords and other weapons while hot from the 
forge; and to the icy qualities of the waters, they were indebted for 
their ſtubborn temperzy _ | 

Szvo Bilbilin optimam metalla 
Et ferro Plateam ſuo ſonantem, 
Quam flu#u tenui ſed inquieto 
Armorum Salo temperator ambit, 
Again: h | | 
| Rubs remiſſum corpus aſtringes brevi, 
Salone qui ferrum gelat, 


* 


r | 
Pugio, quem curvis ſignat brevis orbita venis, | 
Stridentem gelidis hunc Salo tinxit aquis. ; 
Again, in Juſtin, I. 44. Præcipua his quidem ferri materia, ſed 

aqua ipſa ferro violentior z quippe temperamento ejus ferrum acrius 

redditur; nec ullum apud eos telum probatur quod non aut in Hilbili 
fluvio aut Chalybe tingatur. Unde etiam Chalybes fluvii hujus 
finitimi appellati, ferroque cæteris præſtare dicuntur,” Theſe parts 
of Spain have been at all times famous for the temper of their arms. 
| | : STEEVENS. 

A better 
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A better never did itſelf ſuſtain _ ; 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh*: I have ſeen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I have made my way through more impediments - 
Than twenty times your ſtop :—But, G vain boaſt! 
Who can control his fate? tis not ſo now. ©— _ 
Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd * 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very ſea-mark of my . utmoſt ſail. | 
Do you go back diſmay'd *tis a loſt fear; 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, _ | 
And he retires; Where ſhould Othello go?— 
Now, how doſt thou look now ? O ill-ſtarr d wench 3 ! 
Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, | 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 

And fiends will ſnatch at it. Gola, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy chaſtity.— | 
O curſed, curſed ſlave Whip me, ye devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight! . 
Blow me about in winds ! roaſt me in ſulphur! 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 
O Deſdemona ! Deſdemona Bead? 3 
. Dead? O! OL O! EY | 


A better never did itſelf ſuſtain se We. TIP 22 
Upon a ſoldier s thigh :] So, in The Two Neble Kinſmen, 1634: 
4 — On his thigh a ford n 
« Hung by a curious baldrick, when he frowns, 
« To ſeal his will by; better, on my conſcience, 
& Newer was ſoldier's friend.” MaALonz. 
2 — though you do ſee me weapon'd;] This uncommon participle 
is uſed by Sidney in his Arcadia. MALON E. 1 
3 — O ill ſtarr d wench!] This, and the ſix preceding lines, are 


omitted in the firſt quarto. Wench originally fignified only a young 


woman. Caſſandra, in Whetſtone's Promos, &c. 1578, ſays of herſelf, 
Oh wretched wench, where may I firſt complayne?“ 
Again: TS 1 | 6 
| © Therefore, ſweet wencbe, helpe me to rue my woe.” 
The word is uſed without any diſhonourable meaning in the Bible. 
« Anda wencb told him,“ &c. | - © 
And again, by Gawin Douglas, in bis verſion of the Aneidz 
„ —audetque viris concurrere virgo.” 
„This wwenſche ſtoutlye rencounter durſt with men.“ * EE v. 
| | A nter 


| 


* : 
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Enter LopovIico, MonTano, Cas310, carried ina chait 
44 Officers, with Inbo, priſoner, 


Load. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man? 
Orb. That's he, that was Othello; here I am: 
Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain forth. 
Oh. 1 —— down towards his feet“; but that's a 

able: | 
If that thou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee. | 
| 1 | [Othello d , Iago; 
Lod. Wrench his ſword from him. 6 ae 
Jago. I bleed, fir; but not kill'd; | 
Otb. I am not forry neither; Pd have thee live 
For, in my ſenſe, tis * 8 to die 5. 
Led, O thou Othello, that waſt once ſo good, 
Fall'n in the practice o of a curſed flave, 
What ſhall be ſaid to thee? 
Oh. Why, any thing: 
An honourable niurderer, if you will; | 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Led. This wretelt hath part confeſs'd his villaitry : 
Did you and he conſent in Caffio's death? 
Orth. Ay. 4. A 
Caſ. Dear general, I never gave you cauſe 7, 
Ot. I do believe it, and I aſk your pardon. _ 
Will you, I pray, demand that Andr. 
Why he hath thus enſaar'd my ſoul and body? 
Tago. Tn me nothing: What you know; you 
| now: - 5 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word. 


. 4 — towards bis fes] To fee if, according to the common 
| his feet be cloven. Jon NsON. | 
5s For, in my ſenſe, tis bappitefs to dien] The fame thought has alrea- 
dy occurred in Antony and Cleopatra : | 
4. "Tis welt thou 'rt gone, 
f & If it be well to _—_— panda ge | | 
6 in the practice] In the ſnare, by the ffratagem. Jon NSN. 
See Vol. VIII. p. < . 2. MALONE. 7 | 
7 Dear general, I never gavs you caufe.} Our poet, probably without 
knowing it, has ufed the words of The tragedy, 1605: 
. Hieronimo, I never gave thee cauſe ©” MaALONE: 


od. 
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£od. What? not to pray ? 

Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, thou doſt beſt. | 

Lod. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath befall'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not: Here is a letters 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo ; | 
And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Caſſio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 

Orb. O villain! 

Caſ. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt 

Lod. Now here's another —_— paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Roderigo meant ta have ſent this damned villain g 
| But that, belike, Iago in the interim 
Came in and fatisfied him. 
Otb. O the pernicious caltiff | 
How came you, Caſſio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife” 82 

Caf. J found it in my chamber: 
* 5 8 8 Sr Fn 2 even now, 

hat e d it, for a ſpecial * 
Which wrought to his deſire. 7 purpoſe, 

Orb. O foot! fool! fool! | 
* Caf. There is, beſides, in Roderigo- 8 W 
' How he upbraids Tago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt: And even but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead, lago hurt him, 
lago ſet him on. 
| ; You muſt forſake this room, and. go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this ſlave, 
H there be any cunning cruelty, 


i tbe interim-—] The firſt copy has=in the nick. It was, I 
ſuppoſe, thought upon reviſal, that nick. was too familiar. Jou xs. 

* — confeſs'd,, but even not,] The quarto, 1622, reads—con- 
fels'd it even now. The folip—confeſs'd it, but even now. The work 
it was manifeſtly caught by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the ſub- 
ſequent line, Matons, 


'That 


7 Ms. + 
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That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It ſhall be his: You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian ſtate: Come, bring him away. 
Otb. Soft you; a word or too, before you go. 
I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it; 
No more of that: I pray you, in your letters, 
hen you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am?; nothing extenuate, 
Nor ſet down aught in malice: then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one, that loy*d not wiſely, but too well; 
Of one, not eaſily: jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 
Like the baſe Jadean, threw a pearl awa 115 
Richer than all his tribe * ; of one, whoſe ſubdu'd eyes, 
| 1 ; 8 Albeit 
9 Speak of me as Tam; I The firſt quarto reads, Speak of them as 
they 2 the preſent D which .is the — of * folio, 
has more force. JokNSON. |; 
1 —of one, whoſe band. | 
Like the baſe Judean, threw a pearl away _ N £ 
Richer than all bis tribe; ] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto, 1622, 
reads Indian. Mr. Theobald therefore is not accurate in the follow- 


ing note, in his account of the old copies. MALoNE. '' _. 


I have reſtored Fudian, from the elder quarto, as the genuine and 
more eligible reading. Mr. Pope thinks this was occaſioned probably 
by the word tribe juſt after: I have many reaſons to oppoſe this opinion. 
In the firſt place, the moſt ignorant Indian, I believe, is fo far the 
reverſe of the dungbill-cock in the fable, as to know the eſtimation of 
a pearl beyon 1 of a barley- corn. So that, in that reſpect, the 
thought itſelf would not be juſt. Then, if our author had defigned to 


reflect on the ignorance of the Indian without any farther reproach, he 


would have called him rude, and not baſe. Again, I am perſuaded, 
as my friend Mr. Warburton long ago obſerved, the phraſe is not here 


literal, but metapborical; and, by his pearl, our author very properly 


means a fine woman, But Mr. Pope objects farther to reading Julian, 
becauſe, to make ſenſe of this, we mult. pre · ſuppoſe ſome particular 
ſtory of a Jew alluded to ; 'whichis much leſs * 0 but has Shak- 
{peare never 8 this, but in this fingle inſtance? I am ſatisfied, in 
tis Judian, he is alluding to Herod; Who, in a fit of blind jealouſy, 
threw away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him. What 
can be more parallel in circumſtance, than the conduct of Herod and 
Othello? Nor was the ſtory ſo little obvious, as Mr. Pope ſeems to 
imagine: for, in the year, 1613, the lady Elizabeth Carew . 

| 9 a tragedy 


» 
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Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 


Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
| Their 


a tr called MAR TAM, the fair Queen of IX WIT. Iſhall only add, 
| eee might write An or © ina (if that ſhould be al- 
| ledged as any objection) inſtead of Fudan, with the ſame licence and 
change of accent, as, in his Anthony and Cleapatra, he ſhortens the 
ſecond ſyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation: which was a liberty 
likewiſe taken by Spenſer, of whom our author was a ſtudious imitators 
* ö ; 181 2 ITRRORBAT D. 
The elder quarto reads Fudian, and boils, is. coxtalply right. And 
by the Fudian is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mariamne is ſo appo- 
fite to the ſpeakec's caſe, that a more proper inſtance could not be 
thought of. Beſides, he was the ſubject of a tragedy. at that time, as 
appears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill player is deſcribed, | 
&« to out-herod Herod.” ß | 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is ſo common 
as ſcarce to need examples, In Troilus and Creſſida, a lover ſays of his 
miſtreſs, | 8 2 7 
«© There ſhe lies a PEARL. OE rag”, 
And again, 3 PEE. . 
c Why ſhe is a pearl, whoſe price, c. WARBURTON. . 
I cannot join with the learned critics in conceiving this paſſage to 
refer either to the ignorance of the natives of India, in reſpect of pearls; 
or the well-known ftory of Herod and Mariamne. he oet might 
juſt as fairly be ſuppoſed to have alluded to that of Jeptha and his 
daughter, 


Othello, in deteſtation of what he had done, ſeems to compare him- 


ſelf to another perſan who had thrown away a thing of value, with 
ſome circumſtances of the meaneft villainy, which the epithet baſe 
ſeems to imply in its general ſenſe, though it is ſometimes uſed only 
for low or mean. The Indian could not properly be termed 4aſe in the 
former and moſt common ſenſe, whoſe fault was ignorance, which 
brings its own excuſe with it; and the crime of Herod ſurely deſerves 
a more aggravated diſtinction. For though in every crime, great ag 
well as ſmall, there is a degree of baſeneſs, yet the furiis agitatus 
amor, ſuch as contributed to that of Herod, ſeems to aſk a ſtronger 
word to characterize it; as there was ſpirit at leaſt in what he did, 
though the ſpirit of a fiend, and the epithet baſe would better ſuit with 
petty larceny than royal giiilt, Beſides, the fimile appears to me too 
appoſite almoſt to be uſed on the occaſion, and is little more than bring- 
ing the fact into compariſon with itſelf, Each through jealouſy had 

| | _ - deſtroyed 
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® ——<oboſe ſubdu'd eyes I 8 22 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, ] So, in our poet's 3zoth Sonnet: 
© Then can I drown an eye unus'd to flow.” MATO. 
Vol. IX. a . * 
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Their med'cinable gum : Set you down this: 


And ſay, befides, —that in Aleppo once, 
| Os Where 


deſtroyed an innocent wife ; circumſtances ſo parallel, as hardly to ad- 
mit of that variety which we generally find in one alluſion, which is 
meant to illuſtrate another, and at the ſame time to appear as more 
than a ſuperfluous ornament. Of a like kind of imperfection, there 
is an inſtance in Virgil, B. XI. where after Camilla and her atten- 
dants have been deſcribed as abſolute Amazons , | 

% At medias inter cædes exultat Amazon 

«© Unum exerta latus pugnæ pharetrata Camilla. 

« At circum lectæ comites,”” &c. 
we find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons themſelves, 
to Hypolyta or Pentheſilea, ſurrounded by their companions 3 

6 Quales Threiciz, cum flemina Thermodontis 

c Pulſant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis 2 

« Seucircum Hypbliten, ſeu cum ſe martia curru 

4% Pentheſilea refert. | 
What is this but bringing a fact into compariſon with itſelf ? Neither 
do I believe the poet intended to make the preſent ſimile coincide with 
all the cifcumſtances of Othello's ſituation, but merely with the ſingle 
act of having baſely (as he himſelf terms it) mar re that on which 
he ought to have ſet a greater value. As the pearl may bear a /irera! 
as well as a metaphorical ſenſe, I would rather chooſe to take it in the 
literal one, and receive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, pre-ſuppoſing 
Some ſtory f a Few alluded to, which might be well underſtood at that 
time, though now perhaps forgotten, or at leaſt imperfectly remem- 
bered. I have read in ſome book, as ancient as the time of Zhakſpeare, 
the following tale; though, at preſent, I am unable either to recollect 
the title of the piece, or the author's name. 

A Jew, who had been priſoner for many years in diftant parts, 
brought with him at his return to Venice a great number of pearls, 
which he offered on the change among the merchants, and (one alone 
excepted) diſpoſed of chem to his ſatisfaction. Ou this pearl, which 
was the largeft ever ſhewn at market, he had fixed an immoderate 
price, nor could be perſuaded to make the leaſt abatement, Many of 
the magnificos, as well as traders, offered him confiderable ſums for 
it, but he was reſolute in his firſt demand. At laſt, after repeated and 


unſucceſsful applications to individuals, he aſſembled the erg 
0 


Py 


* —_— 


2 Their med'cinable gum :] Thus the folio. The original quarto, 
1622, reads—medicinal. I have preferred the reading of the folio, be- 
cauſe the word occurs again in Much ado about nothing : — any 
impediment will be medicinable to me.“ i. e. ſalutary. MATO E. 
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Where a malignant and aturban'd Tur? | | 
Beat a Venetian,. and traduc'd the ſtate, 


I took 


of the city, by proclamation, to meet him on the Rialto, where he 
once more expoſed it to ſale on the former terms, but to no purpoſe. 
After having expatiated, for the laſt time, on the fingular beauty and 
value of it, he threw it ſuddenly in the ſea before them all. Though 
this anecdote may appear inconſiſtent with the avarice of a Jew, yet 
it ſufficiently agrees with the ſpirit ſo remarkable at all times in the 
ſcattered remains of that vindictive nation. | 
Shakſpeare's ſeeming averſion to the Jews in general, and his conſtant» 
defire to expoſe their avarice and baſeneſs as often as he had an 
opportunity, may ſerve to ſtrengthen my ſuppoſition; and as that 
nation, in his time, and fince, has not been famous for crimes daring 
and conſpicucus, but has rather contented itſelf to thrive by the meaner 
and more ſucceſsful arts of baſeneſs, there ſeems to be a particular 
propriety in the epithet, When Falſtaff is jyſtifying himſelf in Henry 
IV. he adds, „If what I have ſaid be not true, I am a Jew, an Ebrew- 
6e Jew,” i. e. one of the moſt ſuſpected characters of the time. The 
liver of a ſew is an ingredient in the cauldron of Macbeth; and the 
vigilance for gain, which is defcribed in Shylock, may afford us reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the poet was alluding to a ſtory like that already quoted. 
Ricber than all bis tribe, ſeems to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light; and may mean, that tbe pear! was richer than all 
the gems to be found among a ſet of men generally trading in them. Nei- 
ther do I recolle&t that Othello mentions many things, but what he 
might fairly have been allowed to have had knowledge of in the courſe 
of his peregrinations. Of this kind are the ſimilies of the Euxine ſea 
flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian trees dropping their 
gums. The reſt of his ſpeeches are more free from mythological and 
hiſtorical alluſions, than almoſt any to be found in Shakſpeare, for he 
is never quite clear from them; though in the deſign of this character 
he ſeems to have meant it for one who had ſpent a greater part of his 
life in the field, than in the cultivation of any other knowledge than 
what would be of uſe to him in his military capacity. It ſhould be 
obſerved, that moſt of theflouriſhes merely ornamental were-added af- 
ter the firſt edition; and this is not the only proof to be met with, that 
the poet in his alterations ſometimes forgot his original plan. 
T be metapborical term of a pearl for a fine woman, may, for aught 
I know, be very common; but in the inftances Dr. Warburton has 
cart 4d. £43 7 [Ws . brought 
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Ibere a malignant and a tur bond T, urk—]I am told that it is im- 
mediate death for a Chriſtian to ſtrike a Turk in Aleppo. Othello iz 
boaſting of his own audacity, AN [on YMUSs PA 
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I took by the throat the circumciſed . | 
And ſmote him-—thus, FD Sabie . Labs 8 


brought to prove it ſo, there are found circumſtances that immediate- 
ly ſhew a woman to have been meant, 80, in. Troilus and Creſfida a 4 

cc HR BED 1s IN DIA, there SHE lies a pearl. 

6 Why snx is a pearl whoſe price hath launch'd, . &c. 

In Othello's ſpeech we ſind no ſuch leading expreſſion; and are there- 
fore at liberty, I think, ta take the paſſage in its literal meaning. 

Either we are partial to, diſeoveries which we make for ourſelves, 
or the ſpirit of controverſy is contagious ;. for it uſually happens that 
each poſſeſſer of an ancient copy of our author is led to aſſert the ſupe« 
nority of all ſuch readings. as have not been exhibited-in the notes, or 
received into the text of the laſt edition. On this account, our preſent 
republication (and more eſpecially. in. the celebrated plays) affords a 
greater number. of theſe diverſities than were ever before obtruded on 
the publick. A time however may arrive, When a complete body of 
variations being printed, our readers may luxuriate in an ample feaſt of 
thats and whiches ; and thenceforward it may be prophecied, that all 
will unite; in a wiſh that the ſelection had been made by an editor, 
rather than ſubmitted to their on labour and ſagacity. 

To this nate ſhould be ſubjoined (as an apalogy for many others 
which may not be thought. to bring conviction with them) that the 
true ſenſe of a paſſage has frequently remained undetermined, till re- 
poeated experiments have been tried on it; when one commentator, 
making a proper uſe of the errors of another, has at laſt explained it 
to univerſal: ſatis faction. When miſtakes have ſuch effects, who 
would regret having been miſtaken, or be ſorry to prove the means of 
directing others, by that affinity which a wrong reading or interpretation 
ſametimes has to the right, though he has not been ſo lucky as to 
produce at once authorities which could not be queſtioned, or deciſions 
ta which nothing could be added? STEEvENs., 

L abide by the old text, © the baſe Judian.“ * ſeems to 
| allude to Herod in the play of Mariamne: 

c L had but one ineſtimable je- : 
«« Vet I in ſuddaine-choler caſt it downe, 

4 And daſnt it all to pieces. — FARM. 

The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet do not prove what 
they are adduced for. The Herod there alluded. to was a character in 
one of the ancient Myperies. - 

The laſt paragraph but one in Mr. S:eevens's note was added by him 
in hĩs edition printed in 1778, and relates to that edition. — 

I once thought that the accent here given to Fidean was a Arong 
objection to this reading: and that the word muſt have been Fudan, 
or Judæan, (as a derivative from Judæa) which would not ſuit the 


metres But the objection was founded on a miſtake ; for _—_— 
words 


— — RI — — 
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Lod, O bloody period! _ 
Gra. All, that is ſpoke, is marr'd. 
Oh. I kiſs'd thee, ere I kill'd thee ;— No way but 


CY 


| $0, [falling upon Deſdem. 
Killing myſelf, to die apon a kiſs +, [Pere 
Caf. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 


For he was great of heart. 
Lod. O Spartan dog 5, 


More fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the ſea! 


words of this kind were thus accented in Shakſpeare's time. Thus, in 
the Merry Wives of Windſor, we have in the old copies © an Epi- 
curian raſcal,” which aſcertains the pronunciation of that word to have 
been different formerly from what it is now. The word is thus ſpelt 
by North alſo in his tranſlation of Plutarch. Again, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 5; 
Be & Keep his brains fuming, Epicürean cooks.” 
So in Hamlet, we have the Nzmean lion (which is written in the old 
copy Nemian). SY 
' Thoſe who would adopt the original reading, Indian, may urge in 
its ſupport that the pearl naturally brin;s the people of the Eaft to 
Shakſpeare's mind; the connexion in his time being conſidered ſo 
ſtrong, that a contemporary author has diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants 
of India by an epithet founded on the circumſtance of their abound- 
ing in pearls: Bb | 
„ D DÞZ Where the bright ſun with his neighbour beams 
«© Doth early light the pearled Indians.” | 
10 . Cornelia, a tragedy, by T. Kyd, 1594. 
On the other hand, the word tribe is ſtrongly in favour of the read- 
ing of the text, and J have now no doubt that it is the true one. 
Webſter in his Appius and Virginia appears to have had this paſſage 
in his thoughts: _ 
& — Had your lordſhip yeſterday | | 
c Proceeded, as twas fit, to a juft ſentence, 
cc The apparel and the jewels that ſhe wore, 
& More worth than all ber tribe, had then been due 
c Unto our client.” MAaLoNE. | 
4 Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiſs.] So, in the Second Part of Mar- 
low's Tamburlain, 1590: 
* Met let me kiſſe my lord before I dye, 
cc And let me dye with kifling of my lord. STEzvEns. 
5 O Spartan dog] The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned among 
thoſe of the moſt fierce and ſavage kind, HAN MER. 
The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation, were blcod-bounds. 
See Vol, III. p. 514. MALoNZ. 
Look 
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Look on the tragick loading of this bed; [70 Jago. 
This is thy work: the object poiſons fight - 

Let it be hid. —Gratiano, keep the houſe, 

And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, | 

For they ſucceed to you—To you, lord governor, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain*; 


G6 — To yon, lord governor, _ | 
Remains the cenſure of this Belliſß willain;] Rymer, who had 
neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor ſtrength of judg- 
ment to make a critick, as appears from his Edgar, and his Remarks 
on Shakſpeere, had yet juſt enougb to play the buftoon and caviller, 
His criticiſm on the Poers of tbe loft age, with only a mixture of trite 
remarks, tranſcribed from the French commentators on Ariftotle, are 
one continued heap of ignorance and inſolence. Almoſt the only re- 
mark on Shakſpeare, which, 1 think, deſerves an anſwer, is upon 
Jago's character, which he thus cenſures. To entertain the audience 
(lays he) with ſomerbing new and ſurprifng, againſt common ſenſe and 
nature, be would paſs upon us a cloſe, diſſembling, falſe, ungrateful 
raſcal, inſtead of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing ſoldier, @ cha- 
rafter my worn by them for ſome * of years in the world, 
This hath the appearance of ſenſe, being founded on that rule of Na- 
ture and Ariftotle, that each character ſhould have manners convenient 
to the age, ſex, and condition. | | 
LEtatis cujuſgue notandi ſunt tibi mores, &c. * 
ſays Hotace. But how has our critick applied it? According to this 
rule it is confeſſed, that a ſoldier ſhould be brave, generous, and a man 
of honour. ; This is to be his dramatick character. But either one or 
more of any order may be brought in. If only one, then the character 
of the order takes its denominztion from the manners of that oze, Had 
therefore the only ſoldier in this play been Iago, the rule had been 
tranſgreſſed, and Rymer's cenfure well founded. For then this eternal 
willain muſt have given the character of the ſoldiery; which had been 
unjuſt and unnatural, But if a number of the ſame order be repreſent- 
ed, then the character of the order is taken from the manners of the 
majority; and this, according to nature and common ſenſe. Now in 
this play there are many of the order of the ſoldiery; and all, except- 
ing lago, repreſented as open, generous, and brave. From theſe the 
ſoldier's character is to be taken; and not from Iago, who is brought 
as an exception to it, unleſs it be unnatural to ſuppoſe there could be 
an exception ; or that a villain ever inſinuated himſelf into that corps. 
And thus Shakſpeare ſtands clear of this impertinent criticiſm. 
| | WARBURTON. 
w— the ER: i. e. the ſentence. STEEVENS. 


See Vol. IV. p- 149, n. 8. MALQY E. 
| | 'The 
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The time, the place, the torture, — O inforce it! 
Myſelf will ftraight aboard; and, to the ſtate, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. [ Zæeunt. 


7 This heavy act with heavy beart relate.] The beauties of this 
play impreſs themſelves ſo ſtrongly upon the attention of the reader, 
that they can draw no aid from critical illuſtration, The fiery open- 
neſs of Othello, magnanimous, artleſs, and credulous, boundleſs in 
his confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in his reſolution, and 
obdurate in his revenge; the cool malignity of Iago, filent in his re- 
ſentment, ſubtle in his deſigns, and ſtudious at once of his intereſt and 
his vengeance; the ſoft ſimplicity of Deſdemona, confident of merit, 
and conſcious of innocence, her artleſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and 
her ſlowneſs to ſuſpe& that ſhe can be ſuſpected, are ſuch proofs of 
Shakſpeare's ſkill in human nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in 
any modern writer. The gradual progreſs which Iago makes in the 
Moor's conviction, and the circumſtances which he employs to inflame 
him, are ſo artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not be ſaid 
of him as he ſays of himſelf, that he is a man not eaſily jealous, yet we 
cannot but pity him, when at laſt we find him perplexed in the ex- 
creme. 
There is always danger, leſt wickedneſs, conjoined with abilities, 
ſhould ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of approbation; but the 
character of Iago is ſo conducted, that he is from the firſt ſcene to the 
laſt hated and deſpiſed. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be very conſpicuous 
in any other piece, not only for their juſtneſs, but their ſtrength. 
Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and honeſt, ruined only by his want of 
ſtubbornneſs to reſiſt an inſidious invitation. Roderigo's ſuſpicious 
credulity, and impatient ſubmiſſion to the cheats which he ſees prac- 
tiſed upon him, and which by perſuafion he ſuffers to be repeated, 
exhibit a ſtrong picture of a weak mind betrayed by unlawful deſires to 
a falſe friend; and the virtue of /Emilia is ſuch as we often find, worn 
looſely, but not caſt off, eaſy to commit ſmall crimes, but quickened 
and alarmed at atrocious villainies. 

The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied by happy 
interchanges, and regularly promoting the progreſſion of the ftory 
and the narrative in the end, though it tells but what is known alrea- 
dy, yet is neceſſary to produce the death of Othello, 

Had the ſcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents been 
occaſionally related, there had been little wanting to a drama of the 
moſt exact and ſcrupulous regularity, JouNsoN. 

To Dr. Johnſon's admirable and nicely diſcriminative character of 
| Othello, it may ſeem unneceſſary to make any addition; yet I cannot 
forbear to conclude our commentaries on this tranſcendent poet with 


the fine eulogy which the judicious and learned Lowth has pronounced 
FS] | on 


on him, with a particular reference to this ed , haps the 
moſt perfect of all his works: bo. ee 

4 In his viris tragediæ Græcæ ſeilicet ſcriptoribus] acceſſio quædam 
Philoſophiz erat Poetica facultas: neque ſane quiſquam adhuc Poe- 
ſin ad faſtigium ſuum ac culmen evexit, niſi qui prius in intima Phi- 
Jofophia artis ſuæ fundamenta jecerit. 

&« Quod fi quis objiciat, nonnullos in boc ipſo poeſeos genere excel. 
Juiſſe, qui nunquam habiti ſunt Philoſophi, ac ne literis quidem præ- 
ter cæteros imbuti ; ſciat is, me rem ipſam querere, non de vulgari 
opinione aut de verbo laborare : gui autem tantum ingenio conſecutus 
ef, ut naturas bominum, wimque omnem humanitatis, cauſaſque eas, 
guibus aut incitatur mentis impetus, aut retunditur, penitus perſpecrtar 
ras ejuſque omnes motus oratione non modo explicet, ſed effingat, 

—_ oculis 4 ubjiciatz ſed excitet, regat, commoveat, moderetur 5 
etfs diſciplinarum inſtrumento minus adjutum, eximie tamen efſe 
Philoſophum arbitrari. Quo in genere affectum Telotypiæ, ejuſque 
cauſas, a djuncta, progreſſiones, affectus, i in una SHAKSPEAR1 noſtri 
fabula, copioſius, ſubtilius, accuratius etiam veriuſque pertractat? 
exiſtimo, quam ab omnibus omnium Philoſophorum ſcholis in ſimili 
argumento eſt * diſputatum. Maroxx. 5 
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